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Section  III. 

Continuation  of  the  Viceroy alty  of  Blasco  Nunnez  Vela^  to  hi^ 
deposition  and  expulsion  from  Peru. 

THE  viceroy  received  imipediate  intelligence  of  die  revolt 
of  Puelles,  as  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  section,  which 
was  brought  to  him  bjr  a  Peruvian  captain  named  YUatopa ; 
and>  though  he  considered  it  as  a  very  unfortunate  incident^ 
he  took  immediate  measures  to  counteract  their  intentions  ot 
joining  the  enemy,  by  sending  a  detachment  to  occupy  the 
passes  of  the  valleyofJauja,  through  which  they  must  necessari- 
ly march  on  their  way  from  Guanuco  to  join  Gonzalo.  For  this 
purpose,  he  immediately  ordered  his  brother  Vela  Nunnez  to 
VOL.  V  A  march 
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march  in  all  haste  wUh  a  detachment  of  forty  light  armed  caval- 
ry, and  thirty  musqueteers  under  thecommand  of  GonzaloDiaz, 
besides .  whom  ten  of  the  friends  and  relations  of,  Nunnez 
ivent  as  volunteers  on  this  expedition.  On  purpose  to  exp&* 
dite  the  march  of  this  detachment  as  much  us  possible,  ,the 
viceroy  caused  thirty«-six  mules  to  be  purchased,  which  cost 
12,000  ducats,  the  money  b^ing  taken  from  the  royal  trea* 
Sur}\  Being  thus  excellently  equipped,  they  set  out  from 
Lima,  and  marched  to  Guadnchifi  ',  about  twenty  lea^uea 
from  Lima  on  their  way  to  the  vallev  of  Jauja.  At  this  [uace 
a  plot  was  formed  by  the  soldiers  for  killing  Vela  Nunnez 
and  deserting  to  the  army  of  Gonzalo,  which  was  revealed  by 
the  following  incident.  Certain  scouts  who  preceded  the  de- 
tachment about  four  leagues  beyond  Guadachili  in  the  district 
of  Parian aca,  met  the  friar  Thomas  de  San  Martino,  provin* 
cial  of  the  Dominicans,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  viceroy  to 
Cuzco  to  try  if  it  were  po^ible  to  come  to  some  agreement 
with  Gpn^alo }  on  thi^  occasion  one  of  tlie  soldiers  secretly 
informed  the  provincial  of  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy, 
begging  him  to  take  immediate  means  of  prevention,  as  it 
was  to  be  executed  on  the  following  night.  The  provincial 
accordingly  hastened  bis  journey  to  Guadachili,  taking  all 
the  scouts  he  could  meet  with  along  with  him,  as  he  told  tnem 
their  present  expedition  was  en tjrely  useless,  as  Puelles  and. 
his  troops  had  passed  through  Jauja  two  days  before,  and  it 
was  now  impossible  to  intercept  them.  On  his  arrival  in 
Guadachili,  the  provincial  immtediately  informed  Vela  Nun- 
nez of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  who  accordingly 
consulted  with  some  of  his  friends  and  relations  on  the  means 
of  escape.  In  the  evening,  they  ordered  out  their  horses,  as 
if  for  tne  purpose  of  sendmg  them  to  water,  and  mounting, 
them  immediately,  they  saved  themselves  by  flight  under  the. 
cloud  of  night,  being  guided  on  their  way  by  the  provincial. 
When  the  flight  of  Vela  Nunnez  and  his  friends  was  known^ 
Juan  de  la  Torre,  Pedro  Hita,  Jorge  Griego,  and  the  other 
soldiers  who  had  formed  the  conspiracy,  went  immediately  to 
the  main  guard,  where  they  compelled  all  the  other  soldiers, 
pnder  threats  of  instant  death,  to  promise  going  off  along 
with  them  tp  join  Gonzalq.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  detach- 
ment 

1  The  place,  mentioned  in  the  text  is  probably  what  is  now  named  Gua- 
rochiri,  which  is  in  the  direction  of  the  march^  and  nearly  at  the  distance 
ipflicatcd.r-E. 
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vent.promi^  eoinpliahce,  and  eveh  the"  captain  Gonzalq 
I^z  was  of  tli6  tnnnfier ;  but  hd  wasi&pparently  more  harshly 
treated  bj^  the  conspirators  than  the  otners.  They  tied  his 
hands  as  if  fearing  lie  might  use  measures  against  them ;  yet 
he  was  not  oiily  bdieved  to  have  been  a  participator  in  the  plot, 
but  ivBS  even  supposed  to  be  its  secret  leader.  Most  of  tho 
fadi^ita&ts  of  Lima  expected  Diaz  to  act  in  the  way  he  did, 
as  he  was  son-in-law  to  Puelles  against  whom  he  was  sen t|  ana 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  he  would  give  his  aid  to  arrest  his 
fiither-in-law..  The  whole  party  therefore,  iaimediately  set 
out  m  search  of  Oonzalo,  mounted  on  the  mules  which  had 
eost  so  high  a  price,  and  joined  him  near  the  city  of  Guaman-^ 
ga,  where  t^ueiles  had  arrived  two  days  before  them.  At  th^ 
nine  of  their  junction,  the  adherents'of  Gonzalo  were  so  much 
discouriiged  by  the  hikewarmness  of  Gaspard  Rodriguez  and 
his  friends,  that  in  all' probability  the  whole  army  under  Gon- 
zalo would  have  dispersed  if  they  had  been  three  days  later  iii 
arriving.  But  the  arrival  of  Puelles  gave  the  insurgents  great' 
Qicouragement,  both  by  the  reinforcement  which  he  brought 
of  forty  horse  and  twenty  musketeeSrs,  and  by  his  exhortations  ^ 
as  he  declared  himsdf  ready  to  proceed  against  the  viceroy 
eten  with  Ms  own  troops,  and  had  no  doubt,  of  being  able  to 
take  him  prisoner  or  to  drive  him  but  of  the  country,  be  was 
so  aniversaBy  hated.  The  encouragements  derived  by  the 
ii^urg^nts  from  the  Junction  of  Puelles,  was  still  farther 
stren^hened  by  the  arrival  of  Diaz  and  his  companions. 

VeTa  Nnnnez  got  safe  to  Lima,  where  he  informed  the  vice- 
roy of  the  unfortunate  result  of  his  expedition^  who  was  very 
much  cast  down  on  the  occasion,  as  his  affairs  seemed  to  a£- 
stnne  a  very  impromismg  aspect  Next  day  Rodrigo  Ninno^ 
and  three  or  fiMir  others  who  refused  to  follow  the  example  of 
Diaz,  arrived  at  Lima  in  a  wretched  condition,  having  suf&red 
a  lihousand  insults  froiii  the  conspirators,  who  deprived  them 
of  their  horses  and  arms,  and  even  stripped  them  of  their 
clothes. '  Ninno  was  dressed  in  an  old  doublet  and  breeches, 
without  stockings,  having  only  a  pair  of  miserable  pack-»thread 
sandals,  and  bad  walked  aU  the  way  with  a  stick  in  his  hand. 
The  viceroy  received  him  very  graciously,  praising  his  loyalty, 
and  told  bun  that  he  appeared  moi*e  nobly  in  his  rags  than  if 
clothed  in  the  most  costly  attire. 

When  Bolthasar  de  Loyasa  had  procured  the  safe  conduct 
from  the  viceroy  for  bis  employers,  he  set  out.  withoat  loss  of 
time  for  the  army  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro.     As  his  departureand 

the 
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the  nature  of  his  dispatches  were  soon  known  ih  liiiiay  itwBr 
universally  believed  there  that  the  troops  under  Pizarro  would 
soon  disperse  of  their  own  accord,  leaving  the  viceroy  in  peace- 
able and  absolute  command  of  the  whole  colony,  upon  whidh 
he  would  assuredly  put  the  ordinances  in  force  with  the  utmost 
rigour  to  the  utter  ruin  of  every  one :  For  this  reason,  several 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  some  even  of  the  soldiers  belonging 
to  the  viceroy,  came  to  the  resolution  of  following  Loyasa  anti 
taking  his  dispatches  from  him.  Loyasa  left  Lima  in  the 
Evening  of  a  Saturday,  in  the  month  of  September  1545,  ac- 
companied by  Captain  Ferdinand  de  Zavallos.  They  were 
mounted  on  mules,  without  any  attendants^  and  had  no  bag* 
gage  to  delay  their  journey.  Next  nighty  twenty-five  persons 
set  out  from  Lima  on  horseback  in  pursuit  of  them,  determined 
to  use  every  possible  expedition  to  get  up  with  Loyasa  that 
they  might  fake  away  his  dispatches.  The  chiefs  in  this  en- 
terprize  were,  Don  Balthasar  de  Castro,  son  of  the  Conde  de 
la  Gomera,  Lorenzo  Mexia,  Rodrigo  de  Salazar,  Diego  de 
Carvajal  usually  called  the  gallant,  Francisco  de  Escovedo, 
Jerom  de  Carvajal,  and  Pedro  Martin  de  Cecilia,  with 
eighteen  others  in  their  company.  Using  every  eSort  to  ex- 
pedite their  journey,  they  got  up  with  Loyasa  and  Zavallos 
about  forty  leagues  from  Lima^  and  found  them  asleep  in  a 
tambo  or  palace  of  the  Incas.  Taking  from  them  the  letters 
and  dispatches  with  which  they  w«*e  entrusted,  they  forward- 
ed these  immediately  to  Gonzald  Pizarro  by  means  of  a 
soldier,  who  used  the  utmost  diligence  in  travelling  through 
bye  ways  and  short  cuts  through  the  mountains,  with  all  of 
which  he  was  well  acquainted.  After  this,  de  Castr6  and  the 
restof  the  malecontents  continued  their  journey  towards  the 
camp  of  Gonzalo,  taking  Loyasa  and  Zavallos  along  with 
them  under  strict  custody. 

Upon  receiving  the  intercepted  dispatches  which  were 
brought  to  him  by  the  soldier,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  secretly 
communicated  them  to  Captain  Carvajal,  whom  he  had  re- 
cently appointed  liis  lieutenant-general,  or  ipaestre  de  campo, 
in  consequence  of  the  sickness  of  Alfonzo  de  Toro,  who  held 
that  commission  on  commencing  the  march  from  Cuzco* 
After  consulting  with  Carvajal,  he  communicated  the  whole, 
matter  to  the  captains  and  those  other  chiefs  of  the  in&urgent 
army  who  had  shewn  no  intentions  of  abandoning  him,  as 
they  had  not  participated  in  applying  for  the  safe  conduct 
from  the  viceroy.     SSome  of  these,  from  motives  of  enmity 

against 
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ligainst  individuals,  others  from  envy,  and  others  dgain  from 
the  hope  of  profiting  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  lands  and  In- 
dians belonging  to  the  accused,  advised  Gonzalo  to  punish 
diese  persons  with  rigor,  as  a  warning  to  others  not  to  venture 
upon  similar  conduct.  In  this  secret  consultation,  it  was  de- 
termined to  select  the  following  from  among  those  who  were 
clearly  itAplicated  in  taking  part  with  the  Viceroy,  by  their 
names  being  contained  in  the  safe  conduct  taken  from  Loyasa : 
Captain  Gaspard  Rodriguez;  Philip  Gutierrez,  the  son  of 
Alfonso  Gutierrez  of  Madrid  who  was  treasurer  to  his  ma^ 
jesty ;  and  Arias  Maldonado,  a  gentleman  of  Galicia,  Who 
had  remained  along  with  Gutierrez  at  GuamangU^  two  or 
three  days 'march  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  under  pretence  of 
having  some  preparation*  to  make  for  the  journey.  Accord- 
ingly, Gonzalo  sent  off  Pedro  de  Puelles  to  Guamanga  ac- 
companied by  an  escort  of  cavalry,  who  arrested- these  two 
latter  gentlemen  and  caused  them  to  be  beheaded. 
•  Gaspar  Rodriguez  was  in  the  camp,  where  he  commanded 
a  body  of  near  two  hundred  pikemen  ;  and  as  Gonzalo  and 
his  advisers  dared  not  to  put  him  to  death  openly,  as  he  was 
a  very  rich  man  of  considerable- influence  and  much  beloved, 
they  had  to  employ  a  stratagem  for  his  arrestment.  Gonzalo 
ordered  a  hundred  and  fifty  musqueteers  of  the  company 
commanded  by  Ceremeno  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
around  his  tent,  near  which  likewise  he  caused  his  train  of 
artillery  to  be  drawn  up  reatly  for  service,  and  then  conven- 
ed all  the  captains  belonging  to  his  troops  in  his  tent,  under 
pretence  of  communicating  some  dispatches  which  he  had 
received  from  Lima.  When  the  whole  were  assembled,  and 
Rodriguez  among  them,  he  became  alarmed  on  seeing  that 
the  tent  was  surrounded  by  armed  men  and  artillery,  and 
wished  to  have  retired  under  pretext  of  urgent  business.  At 
-this  time,  and  in  presence,  of  the  whole  assembled  oi&cers,  the 
lieutenant-general:  Carvajali  came  up  to  Rodriguez  as  if  with- 
out any  premeditated  intention,  caught  hoki  of  the  guard  of 
his  sword,  and  drew  it  from  the  scabbard.  Carvajal  then 
desired' him  to  make  confession  of  his  sins  to  a  priest,  who 
was  in  attendance  for  that  express  purpose,  as  he  was  to  be 
immediately  put  to  death.  Rodriguez  used  every  effort  to 
avoid  this  sudden  and  unleoked  for  catastrophe,  and  offered 
to  justify  himself  from  every  accusation  which  could  be  brought 
against  him  ;  but  every  thing  he  could  allege  was  of  no  avails 


us  bis  death  wal&  resolved  ^poiiy  «nd^he  was  aocovdiogly  be* 
headed.  .    . 

The  execQticm  of  these  three  leaders  astonished  every  :olie» 
being  the  first  which  were  viontttred  upon  mace  the  usurpa^ 
tion  of  Gonzalo  ;  b}it  they  more  especially  terrified .  those 
ethar  persons  who  were  conscious  of  having  participated  in 
the  same  plot  for  which  their  chie&  were  4iow  put  to  death* 
A  few  days  afterwards,  De  Castro  and  bis  companions  arrive^ 
at  the  camp  of  the  insurgent^  with  thejr  prisoners  Loyiasa 
and  ZataUos»  It  has  been  reported  that^  on  tlie  vecy  day  of 
Iheir  arrival,  Gonzalo  sent  off  his  lieutenant^esipral  Carvajal 
to  meet  them  on  the  road  by  which  they  were  e^tpected,  with 
orders  to  have  Loyasa  and  Z^vallos  straagled :  But,  Ibrtu* 
nately  for  them,  their  conductors  had  left  toe  ordinary  road^ 
taking  a  circuitous  and  unft^uented  path,  so /that  Carva^ 
did  not  fall  in  with  them ;  and^  when  they  were  brought 
before  Gonzalo,  so  many  of  his  fnendA  and  accomplices  kit 
terceded  for  their  pardon,  that  he  agreed  to  spare  their  lives. 
Loyasa  was  commanded  immediate^  to  ^t  the  camp,  o» 
foot  and  without  any  provisions.  2lavallos  was  detained  in 
the  camp  as  a  prisoner ;  and,  rather  more  than,  a  year  aftieiy 
wards,  was  appointed  superintendent  of  those  who  were  em* 
ployed  in  digging  fer  gold  in  the  province  of  Quito.  While- 
in  that  €»nployment,  it  wasarepreseated  to  Gonzalo  that  Zar 
vallos  had  become  so  exceedingly  rich,  tiiathemust  hwe  piuv 
loined  a  great  proportion  of  the  gold  which  was  drawn  from 
the  mines.  Being  predisposed  against  him  by  his  former 
conduct  in  the  service  of  the  viceroy,  Gonzalo  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  believe  him  guiky-,  and  ordered  him  to.be  hanged* 

Thedeparture  of  De  Castro  and  his  companions  irom  Limq,. 
as  already  mentioned,  tluHigh  oo^ucted  in  great  secrecy, 
was  soon  discovered.  Ontiie  same  iii<[hty  as  Dieso  de  Ur^ 
bina,  the  major  general  of  the  anny  beloi^ng  to  uke  vinerpy;, 
was  going  the  rounds  of  theci^,  he  happened  to.  visit .t)^ 
dwelungs  cf  several  of  those  who  had  accompanied  De  Castro; 
and  finding  tlmt  they  were  absent,  and  that  tibeiFlioKscs,.arms,. 
4iervaQts,  and  Indians  were  all  removed,  he  immediately  sus- 
pected that  they  were  gone  off  to  join  Gonzalo.  Urbin^ 
W^tt  directly  to  the  viceroy,  who  was  already  in  bed,  and 
assured  him  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled  from  the 
city,  as  he  believed  that  the  detection  was  more  general  than 
it  torned  out  to  be.  The  viceroy  «^  very  justLv  alarmed  by 
,lhis  intelligence,^  and  prdered  the  thrums  ta^beat  to  arms. 

When, 
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IVheo,  in  amnoqaoKejof  ihb  iiiauure»  all  the  cupMim  ^nd 
otb^r  officers  in  bis  service  were  assembled,  be  ^ve  tbai^ 
orders  to  visit  tbe  wbole  bouses  erf*  the  city t  by  vrbicb  ipeans 
k  was  soon  known  who  bad  deserted.  As  Diego  ftod  J^^m 
de  Carvf^,  and  Fcandsco  £flcov>edo9  -  nephew^  pf  the  .conv* 
■MssarjF  Ylbin  Suanee  de  Carvajai  were  among  the  ab^enteesi^ 
the  viceroy  immediately  suspected  Ylian  Suarez  of  b^g  a 
partizso  of  Gonzalo  Fizanro,  bolievinig  that  bis  nepb^^a  had 
acted  by  his  orders^  moreeqiecidfy  as.  they  .dwelt  ip  his  houses 
and  could  not  ithis9iefi»re  haj^e  gone  away  withpiiil;  hi$  know«« 
ledge ;  thoi^  assuredly  they  migbt  easily  Imyc  espaped  by  ^ 
dimrent  door  at  a. distance  bom  the  principal  entrance.  Ac- 
tuated by  diese  suspicions,  the  Tioenoy  -seat  his  bi'oth^j  ^^ 
Ho&nezy  ^ith  a  jdetacfament  of  musqueteers,  to  bring .  Scares 
kmBediatfliy  to  the  .palace  &r  .eKSxninatioD^  On  grriviug  fbt 
bis  hoube,  fiuatee  was  in  bed,  but  was  brought  in^mediately 
bcfose  tfaeTiceroy)  who  was  now  dressed  infiis  armour,  ^n4 
aepcaing  on  a  couch.  It  is  reported  by  some  who  w^e  prcn 
aenty  that  the  vkeroy  addressed  Suares  on  entering  in  the 
following  •word&  .^^  Traitor!  lyou  haVie  sent  off  your  nephews 
to  Join  Gonzalo  Piz&yro/'  *<  Call.me  not  traitort  my  \^^r 
M^ied  Suarez,  ><  I  am  as  fiutfaful  a  sulyect  to  his  maje^t^  t^s 
yon  are.''  Tbe  viceroy  was  ao  mni^h  iriitated  by  ithe  }Xii4^ 
hioi  behaviour  ctf  Suaree^  ^that  he  .drew  his  sword  and  a^vapr. 
cedtowardb-him^  aiid  some  evoi  allq^  that  he  ,st^\KK*  ^^ 
in  tha  bceast.  The  viceroy,  Jbowever,  oonstantly  aia^n^d  thft 
he  did  not  use  bis  sword  against  Suarez ;  h^t  .that.  th^.  j^-^ 
vants  and  halberdiers  who  were  in  attendance,  on  no{i<;ing 
the  iBsoleJitbehaviottr.of'tbe  commissary 'to  thaii;iA^tc^9  bad 
put  hiniito  death,  without  aUowing.  him  time,  for  (CW^sjon, 
or  even  for  speaking  a  single  word  in  his  own  defence.  Tbe 
body  was  immediately  carried  away  *for  intcarment,  .a^  ^  t\^e 
conuttissaiy  was  veir  nnivcrsaliy  hdofved,  it  was  .tiio^ghl^  4an« 
gmroiisto  take  his  dead  body  through  the  great  .OQUirt  of  ,tha 
vieec^[[al  4)alace,^  where  there  were  alwa^ysahundc^i^di^rt 
on  guard  dazing' the  night,  lest  itmig^  .occaeoon  f$^93e  fli^ 
turfaanoe^  Jioat  this  issason^  jt  was.kt  dcom  ifroBfi  .a  jg$^.^^ 
which  overlooked  the  great  square,  whence  some  Indians  and 
iim:oe»  oarried  ittooi  nmghbooring  churcht  and  (buried  it 

widioacany  cenmieny  inhis.ord]oaDysa»i!let,dbak«  -      ^    < 

Three  ^ys.  after  this  tragical  event,  when  tlie  judges  of 
the  royal  audience  made  the  viceroy  a  priscmer,  as  shall  be 
foresttitly  jnelated,  awong  tbdr -first  ^^hussiMtioiis^  t3b^m^ 

judicial 
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judicial  examination  respecting  the  drcumstances  attendant 
npon  the  death  of  Suarez.  It  was  ascertained  in  the  first 
place^  that  he  had  disappeared  since  the  time  when  he  was 
carried  before  the  viceroy  at  midnight  $  after  which,  the  body 
was  dug  up,  and  the  wounds  examined^*  When  the  inteUi-* 
gence  of  the  death  of  Suarez  spread  through  Lhna^  it  ganre 
occasion  to  much  dissatisfaction,  as  every  one  knew  that  he* 
had  been  always  favourable  to  the  interest  and  authority  €€ 
the  viceroy,  and  had  even  exerted  his  whole  influence  in  pro* 
curing  him  to  be  received  at  Lima^.  in  opposition  to  the  sen* 
timents  of  the  majority  of  the  magistrates  of  that  city.  His 
death  happenecl  on  the  night  of  Sunday  the  13th  of  Septem* 
ber  1544?«  Early  next  morning,  Don  Alfonso  de  Monte* 
mayor  was  sent  by  the  viceroy  with  a  party  of  thirty  horse^ 
in  pursuit  of  De  Castro  and  the  others  who  had  gone  after 
Loyasa  and  Zavallos.  When  Montemayor  had  travdledtwo 
or  three  days  in  the  pursuit,  he  learnt  that  De  Castro  and  his 
companions  were  already  so  far  advanced  in  thdr  journey 
that  it  would  be  titterly  impossible  to  get  up  with  them.  He 
accordingly  turned  back,  and  receiving  information  on  his 
return  towards  Lima,  that  Jerom  de  Carvajal  had  lost  his 
companions  during  the  night,  and,  being  unable  to  discover 
the  road  by  which  they  were  gone,  had  concealed  himsdlf  in 
a  marsh  among  some  tail  reeds,  where  Montemayor  found 
him  out,  and  carried  him  prisoner  to  Lima,  on  purpose  to 
give  him  up  to  the  viceroy.  Fortunately  for  Carvajal,  the 
viceroy  was  himself  a  prisoner  when  Montemayor  returlied  td 
Lima. 

Wheh  the  angerof  the  viceroy  had  somewhat  ^subsided,  he 
used  great  pains  to  justily  himself  in  r^^ard  to  the  death  <^' 
Suarez^  explaining  the  reasons  of  his  ccmduct  in  that  afiair  to 
aB  who  visited  him,  andendeavoucing  to  convince  them  that 
he  had  just  reasons  of  suspicion,  giving  a  detailed  account  of 
all  the  circumstances  respecting  the  arrest  and  death  of  Suansz. 
He  even  procured  some  judicial  informations  to  be  drawn  up 
by  the  licentiate  Cepeda,  req>ecting  the  crimes  which  he  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  commissary,  of  wliich  the  following  is  an 
abstract. 

'>  It  appeared  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Suarez  must  have 
been  privy  to  the  desertion  of  his  n^hews,  as  they  lived  in 

his 

2  THs Judicial  cy^Tnination^  so  formally  afuipa^ced,  i§  left  quite  incon- 
dualve  by  Zarate. — E, 
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his  bocme  and  could  not  liave  gone  off  urtthout  his  knowledge. 
He  alleged  that  Suarez  had  not  exetted  all  the  care  and  dili- 
gence that  wete  necessary  and  pttjper,  in  several  aflfhirs  con- 
nected with  the  preseht  troubles  which  had  been  confided  to 
him.  It  was  objected  to  him,  that  he  was  particularly  inte- 
rested in  opposing  the  execution  of  the  obnoxious  regulations ; 
since  he  would  have  been  obliged,  along  with  the  rest,  to 
give  up  the  lands  and  Indians  he  then  held  as  an  officer  of 
the  crown,  which  he  had  not  done  hitherto  on  account  of  the 
subsisting  disturbances  in  the  country.  Lastly,  the  viceroy 
charged  against  him,  that  having  entrusted  Siiatez  at  the  Very 
banning  of  the  troubles  with  certain  dispatfches  for  his  bro- 
ther, the  licentiate  Carvajal,  who  then  dwelt  at  Cuzco,  inten- 
ded for  pro^tmng  inteIHgerice  by  his  means  of  ^hat  was  going 
on  in  that  city,  he  had  never  giVen  or  procured  any  answer 
on  that  subject ;  although  it  must  certainly  have  been  easy 
for  him  to  have  procured  intelligence  from  his  brother,  by 
means  of  the  Indian  vassals  of  both,  and  by  those  belotiging 
to  the  king  whoweteathis  disposal  officially,  all  of  whom 
dwelt  on  the  road  between  Lima  and  Cuzco."  Besides  that 
all  these  allegations  carry  very  little  weight  in  themselves,  as 
evidences  of  the  presuinptive  guih  of  Suarez,  none  of  them 
were  ever  satisfactoriiy  established  by  legal  proofl 

As  the  viceroy  found  that  ail  his  affairs  had  turned  out  un- 
fortunate, and  that  every  person  seemed  muchdisc6ntentedin 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Suarez,  he  changed  his  iiitentioi^ 
of  waiting  for  Oonzalo  Pizarro  at  Lima,  which'he  had  caused 
fortify  in  that  view  with  ramparts  and  bastibti^.  He  now  re- 
solved to  retire  to  the  city  of  Tmxillo,  about  eighty  leagues 
from  Lima,  and  entirely  to  abandon  and  even  to  dispeople 
the  city  of  Liova  5  in  the  execution  of  this  project  he  meant 
to  send  the  invalids,  old  pci-sons,  women,  chilch'ai,  and  all 
the  valuable  eilects  and  baggage  belongirtg  to  the  inhabitants 
by  sea  to  Truxillo,  for  which  purpose  he  had  sufficient 
shipping,  and  to  march  all  w^ho  were  able  to  cariy  arms  by 
land|  taking  along  with  him  all  the  European  inhabitants  of 
every  settlement  in  the  plain  between  Lima  and  TruxiBo; 
and  sending  off  all  the  Indian  population  of  the  plain  to  the 
moontainous  region*  By  these  decisive  measures,  he  hoped 
to  reduce  the  adherents  of'  Gonzalo  Pizarro  to  such  strait*, 
by  depriving  them  of  every  possible  succour  and  refreshment, 
«fter  the  fatigues  of  a  long  and  painful  march,  encumbered 
with  baggage  and  artillery^  as  might  constrain  them  to  dis- 
band 
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^  hand  their  «nnv,  xvfaeirtbey  Bsogfal;  fiad  fiie  whole  vfty  be- 
tween Lima  and  Truxiiio  reduced  to  a  desert  entirely  devoid 
of  provisions*  The  vicei^  oonaidered  hiioself  wider  the  n^ 
cessity  of  etnploymg  these  strong  measiuses,  as  eone  of  his 
people  deserted  U:oin  him  alnoost  daily  to  the  enemy,  in  pfo« 
portion  as^e  insurgents  approached  towards  lima. 

In  pursuance  of  this  re9oluti(m«  on  Tuesday  the  L5  th  of 
September,  two  days  after  the  slaughter  f>f  tl^  commissaiy 
Suareas,  the  viceroy  gave  orders  to  Diego  Alvarez  de  Cuetp, 
with  a  party  of  horse,  to  convey  the  ohUdren  of  the  late  Mar-» 
quis  Pizarro  on  board  ship,  and  to  raama  in  charge  of  them 
and  the  licentiate  Vaca  de  Castro.  On  this  occasion,  ha  gave 
the  command  of  the  fleet  to  Cuoto,  being  afraid  lest  Dob  Aeh 
tonio  de  Kibera  aQd  his  wife,  who  then  had  the-  chai^  of 
young  Don  Gonzalo  and  bis  brothers,  ohildreo  of  the-kte 
marquis,  might  conceal  them  aiid  give  them  up  to  their  undb* 
Thi^  measure  occasioned  much  emotion  among  the  inhabit* 
tants  of  Lima,  and  gave  great  offence  to  the  oydors  or  judgss 
of  the  royal  audience,  partiovdarly  to  the  licentiate  Ortiz  de 
Zarate,  who  made  strong  remonstrances  to' the  viceroy  agsiasfc 
sending  Doona  Francisco  Pizarro  among  the  sailors  aad 
»oldiera,  w)^re  she  could  not  reside  in  decent  comfort.  Tim 
young  lady )  who  was  both  beautiful  and  ridi»  waa  now  al- 
most grown  a  woman,  and  the  conduct  of  the  vioeroy  to- 
wards her  on  this  oficanon  was  considered  as  harsh,  tyranui- 
(:al,  ahd  umiecessary.  Ortiz  was  unable  to  previul  on  the  yker 
ray  to  recal  his  orders  respecting  the  cbildcen  of  the  lute 
marquis ;  and  he  even  openly  £clared  that  he  had  come 
to  the  resolution  of  abandoning  Lima  in .  the  «ay  ahready 
mentioned.  ^  All  the  oydors  ooasidered  these  inteiMled  steps 
as  highly  improper  and  ruinous  to  the  colony  $  and  declared^ 
that  as  they  bad  been  ordered  by  his  majesty  to  take  up  their 
,  resideuce  in  Lima,  they  were  determined  not  to  quit  that 
f  place  widiout  a  new  royal  order  for  the  ^spress  purpose*  As 
the  viceroy  found  that«every  thing  he  eott]d:say  was  ^te  in- 
.  effectual  to  bring  over  the  oydors  to  his  sentiilieDts,  he  respk-* 
.^  to  gain  possession  of  the  royo/  sealrond  to  carry  it  off  with 
J)imseli  ,to  Truxiiio,  by  which  measure  the  oydors  would  be 
^reduced  to  the  state  of  private  persons  ia  Lima,  and  «uaUe 
.^  to  hold  any  sitting  of  the  royal  audieMe,  unless  they  chos^  to 
accompany  him  to  Truxiiio.  When  this  resolution  oif  the  vi» 
ceroy  was  communicated  to  the  oydors,  they  called  the  chan- 
cellor before  th€ai>.fixmi  whom  they  took  the  aeal*  whieh  tbqr 

committed 


committed  ^td  diecii^ody  of  dbe  llcmtlftte  Cepeda,  the  s&Aot 
oydor^  Tlus  wa«  done  by  diree  of  tlie  oydbrs,  Cep^dtL^  Tex*' 
aoa^'iaad  Ahar^s^  Oitiz  beSwabaitot  at  the  time. 

On  tbesai^e  ereniBg,  alLtne  four  jo^dors  assembled  in  the 
house  of  Cepeda,  ana  agsieed'  to  present  a  formal  requiaitio^ 
to  the  vicen^y-  to  bring  back  tfat  &mily  of  the  late  marquis 
ffomithe  fleet  in  wMca  he  had.  embarked  them»  After  this 
resoh^on  bad  been  eugmssed  in  the  register,  the  lLcex]ftiat^ 
Ortiz  retired  to  his  own  hcme^-  being  imusposed.  ^  The  other 
three  coders  continued: in ^comuitation  on  the  measures  whidh 
«rec8  i^ocfier  td  be  adopted^  &ar  defending  diemselves  against 
the  powev^c^tbe  viceroy,  in  case,  he^diould:  persist  inhisplans^ 
find  esidea»o4n*  to.  make  them  eihbdrk  by  foroey  which  they 
fmbbokly  asserted  livas  his  intenlicm;  On  this  occasion,  they 
:dmw.  up  an  ordinance  <xr  {wfalic  a^t,  by  nrhich,  in  the  name 
tfmdaodiontjrof  thaiing  fVthey  comnumded  all  Ae  inhabi* 
lamts  of  the  ekyofJJmtiLf  captains,  sohliers,  and  others,  civijl 
and  military,  in  case  the  viceroy  should  ^ve  orders  to  remow- 
them,  the  oydovs  ofthe^royalaiidiencie,  by  force  and  violence 
^TGoaf^  Lima,  tnat.th0y. should  aid,  assist,  and  d^nd  theni,  in 
-opposition  to  sack  ameaMire,  as  illegal  and  unjust,  £ind  ooil'* 
tsary  to  the:  orders  of  hi&  majetsty,  clearly  expressed  is^ 
ibe  neir  regulations^  and  in  the  costimission  grant^l^  to  them 
asf  oydors  of-tfae  royal  audience*"    '  • 

Havix^  .fbrthaUy  extended  and  authenticated  thid  ^c/,  they 
communicated  it  in  secret  to  Captain  Martin  de  Robles, 
^viiom  they  desired  to  hold  himself  and  his  soldiers  in  readi- 
ness to  defend  them  in  ^case  of  need.  De  Robies  engaged  t^ 
«tand  by  ihem^'for  though  one  of  the  caiptainB  itl  the  troops^ 
he  was  not  on  goodtarms  ^mth  the  vicordy;  -  Seteral  other 
persons  of  importatice  in  the  icity,  to  tirhom  thie  oydors  eanl«- 
muni^ted  the  resolutions  which' they  had  formed,  promised 
IStewise  to  stand  bythnm  against' th^  ty^ranny  6f  the  vieerdy^r 
TSiat  aaiiit^evening,  all  who  werie  in  coneert  with  the  oydors 
held  themsrives  in  readiness,  anxiously  m&Mttg  the  event  ciT 
ail  open  breach  lyetween  tlie  ^vicero^  and  the  judges  of  the 
royal  aUdi^ce*  :  Howie ver  secret  the  steps  taken  by  the  oy- 
doi^s  might  have  b^en,  they  boea^te  known  to  the  viceroy,  or 
4it  least  .he  entertained  violent  i^uspicfions  of  their  nature  and 
Pudency:.  At^  night«£ill,  Maitin  de  Robles  went  privately  ta 
the  house  of ^the  t^ydov  Cepeda,  to  whom  he  ^tninunicated 
his  opinion  tfaat<the  vieei^y  was  aiready  infbitned  of  all  ih^r 
'pmGdedi%s>^  ^d  that,  n^iim  proinpt  meai^ce^  w^re  taK^  for 
.:.v:  r  .:. .  their 
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their  security,  they  would  all  be  put  to  death.     Cepeda  sent 
immediately  for  Alvarez  and  Texada,  two  others  of.  the  oy* 
dors  J  aud  these  three  came  immediately  to  the  detennination 
of  openly  defending  themselves  against  the  viceroy,  if  he 
should  attempt  their  arrest.    For  this  purpose,  several  of  their 
friends,  and  some  df  the  soldiers  of  the  company  commanded 
by  De  floblcs,  assembled  in  arms  at  their  residence.     Whil^ 
this  was  going  on,  Urbina  the  maestre  de  campo  or  major* 
general,  when  going  his  rounds  met  several  of  these  soldiers  in 
the  street,  and  immediately  suspected  the  truth.     He  went, 
therefore,  straight  to  the  viceroy,  to  whom  he  comwinnicated 
thfe  suspicious   circumstances  he  had  observed,   that  some 
prompt  measures  might  be  concerted  for  counteracting  the 
machinations  of  the  oydors.    The  viceroy  desired'him  tofeaf 
nothing,  as  they  had  only  civilians  to  deal  with,  ivho  had  not 
sufficient  courage  to  concert  any  enterprisfeagaihsf  his*  autho- 
rity.    Urbina  went  away  accordingly  to  continue  his  round  j 
but  as  he  still  continued  to  meet  several  armed  horsemen  in  the 
streets,  all  of  whom  were  going  towards  the  house  of  Cepeda, 
he  returned  again  to  the  palace,  and  remonstrated  with  the 
viceroy  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  taking  instant  measures 
of  defence.     The  viceroy  immediately  put  on  his  ftrmouf  and 
ordered  to  sound  an  alarm,  after  which  he  weiit  out  into  the 
great  square  before  the  palace,  accompanied  by  his  nightly 
guard  of  a  hundred  soldiers  and  all  his  domestic  establish- 
ment, meaning  to  have  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Gepedu,  to 
arrest  the  oydors,  to  chastise  the  mutineers,  and  to  re-establish 
order  in  the  city.  *  While  in  the  great  square  near  the  gate 
of  the  palace,  he  noticed  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the 
soldiers  from 'going  to  join  the  oydors,  as  the  horsemen  w^ho 
filled  all  the  streets  constrained  them  to  take  that  direction. 
If,  howe\'er,  the  viceroy  had  persisted  in  his  first  design,  he 
x!ould  hardly  have  found  much  difficulty  or  considerable  re- 
Isistance,  As  he  then  had  a  greatly  superior  force  to  what  had 
'assembled  with  Cepeda  and  the  other  judges.     He  was  di- 
suaded  from  executing  these  intentions  by  Alfonzo  Palomino, 
alcalde  or  police-judge  of  Lima,  who  asserted  that  a  great 
'inajority  of  the  troops  were  assembled  at  the  house  of  Cepeda, 
and  were  about  to  attack  him  j  for  which  reason,  the  best 
'measure  was  to  fortify  himself  in  the  palace,  which  could  easi- 
ly be  defended ;  whereas  he  had  not  a  sufficient  force  to  assail 
the  oydors  and  their  adherents.     Influenced  by  this  advice, 
'the  viceroy  retired  into  the  palace,  accompanied  by  his  brother 


Vela  Nuimes,  Paul  de  Menesei,  Jeromde  la  CenijE^  Alfonso  de 
Caceres,  Di^o  de  Urbina,  and  others  of  his  friends  and  fol- 
lowers, with  all  his  relations  and  servants.  The  hundred  sol- 
diers of  the  nighdy  guard  were  posted  at  the  great  gate  of  the 
palace,  with  orders  to  prevent  any  one  from  going  in. 

While  these  vacillatory  measures  were  going  on  at  the 
viceregal  pakce,  xnfonnation  was  brought  to  the  oydors^  that 
the  viceroy  had  drawn  out  his  troops  in  the  great  square,' 
with  the  intention  of  attacking  them.  Having  as  yet  collected 
only  a  small  force  for  their  protection^  they  resolved  to  go  out 
into  the  street;  belieyiugvif  the  viceroy  should  come  to  block- 
ade them,  and  should  occupy  the  streets  leading  to  the  house 
of  Cepeda,  that  all  those  who  were  disposed  to  aid  them  woidd 
be  intercepted.  They  advanced  therefore  by  the  streets  wliich 
led  towards  the  great  square,  and  were  soon  joined  by  others 
of  their  adherents,  to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred  men. 
To  justify  their  conduct  on  this  occasion,  they  caused  the  act 
which  thiey  had  drawn  up  to  be  publickly  read  ;  but  so  great 
was  the  noise  and  confusion^  that  very  few  of  those  present 
were  able  to  hear  its.  tenor.  On  the  arrival  of  the  judges  and 
their  partizans  in  the  great  square,  day  began  to  dawn.  At 
this  time,  ihe.troc^>s  attached  to  the  viceroy  fired  a  few  mus- 
ket-shots frotn  the  corridore  of  the  palace,  and  began  to  ex- 
tend themselves  in  front  of  the  main  gate.  The  soldiers  who 
accqppanied  the  oydors  were  nmch  displeased  at  this  proce-* 
dure,  and  proposed  to  assault  the  palace,  and  to  slay  all  that 
resisted  them  ;  but  the  oydors  restrained  and  appeased  them. 
The  oydors  then  deputed  Gaspard  de  Carvajal,  the  superior 
of  the  Dominicans,  and  Antomo  de  Kobles,  to  inform  the 
viceroy,  that  their  only  demand  from,  him  was  an  assurance 
that  they  .should  not  be  compelled  to  embark  against  theim 
will  and  contrary  to  the  express  orders  of  his  majesty,  which 
fixed  their  residence  at  Lima.  They  farther  required,  that, 
V^itWut  proceeding  to  hostilities,  the  viceroy  should  come  to 
the  great  church,  where  they  proposed  going  to  meet  him, 
and  where  all  their  differences  might  be  amicably  settled  j  as 
odierwise  he  would  put  both  himself  and  all  who  were  with 
him  in  extreme  danger.  Wliile  these  envoys. were  in  the 
palace  in  the  execution  of  their  commission,  tlie  hundred  sol* 
diers  who  formed  the  guard  of  the  viceroy  went  over  in  a  bo-? 
dy  to  the  oydors;  by  which,  as  the  entrance  to  the  palace 
was  left,  entirely  unguarded,  several  of  the  malecontentsgot  adtt 
mission  to  the  chambers  bek^ging  to  the  officers  of  the  vice* 

roy 
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foy  in  tke  outer  Mitrtf  which  thejr  piBs^^d.  At  this  time, 
she  licentiate  Ortiz  de  Zarale  "went  from  hii  'house  towards 
the  palace,  iteaning  to  have  joined  the  v^ieeroy ;  but  meeti&g 
the  other  oydors  on  his  way,  und  seeing  that  it  wais  impossible 
for  him.  to  privsecote  his  original  design,  he  atcottjpanieil 
diem'to  the  chnrch. 

,  When  the  viceroy  received  die  message  of  the  oydors  from' 
Carv^^  imd  Antoifiao  de  Robles,  coHBidering  at  the  same' 
time  that  Iris  palaeef  was  alr^dy  m  possession  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  that  his  own  troops  had  abs^doned  him,  he  de*^ 
termined  to  proceed  to  the  chen^ch,  and  to  give  himself  up  to 
the  oydors  who  there  waited  for  him.  They  carried  him 
directly,  in  his  coat  of  mail  amd  cninass,  to  the  house  of  Ce- 
peda  9  wh^re,  seeing  Orths  abng  with  the  other  judges,  he^ 
exclaimed :  **  Is  it  possible'  that  you,  in  whom  I  had  so  much', 
confidence  as  ond  of  my  b^t  fri^ds,  have  joined  with  the 
rest  in  ^laking  me  a  prisoner/'  To  this  the  Kcentiate  re- 
jdied^  <'  Whoever  has  told  you  so  spoke  falsely,  as  it  is  known 
to  ev^ry  one  who  those  are  that  have  caused  you  to  be  arrest- 
ed, and  that  I  have  no  share  in  the  matter."  The  thre^ 
other  judges  gave  immediate  orderis  to  convey  the  viceroy  on 
board  ship,  that  he  might  be  sent  to  Spain ;  justly  fearing,  if 
Gonealo  Pizarro  shc^Id  find  him  ih  custody  <Ai  nis  arrival  at 
lima,  diat  he  would  put  him  to  death,  or  that  ihe  relations 
and  friends  of  the  commissary  Sukrez  might  kill  him  in  re- 
venge for  the  murder  of  that  officer ;  as  in  either  of  which  cases 
the  olame  might  be  imputed  to  them,  the  judges  were  much 
cHibarrassed  how  best  to  act  in  this  delicate  emergency,  con- 
sidering l^at  if  they  merely  soit  the  viceroy  on  board  the  fleet 
which  lay  at  anchor  off  the  harbour  ofOalao,  he  might  be 
soon  in  condition  to  return  in  force  against  them.  In  this 
dilemma,  they  appointed  Cepeda,  ofie  of  their  number,  to  act 
as  captJftin-general  of  the  colony ;  who,  with  a  strong  guard, 
conducted  the  deposed  viceroy  to  the  sea  side  on  purpose  to 
put  him  on  board  one  of  the  ships.  They  found^some  diffi- 
culty in  executing  this  measure,  as  Diego  Alvaree  de  Cueto, 
iirfio  coimmanded  the  fleet,  on*  seeing  the  assemblage  x)F  people 
on  the  shore,  and  learning  that  they  had  the  viceroy  among 
them  as  a  prisoner,  sent  Jerom  de  Zurbano,  one  of  his  captains 
in  an  armed  boat  to  collect  aM  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  with 
which  accompanimMl  he  approached  the  shore  and  de- 
Hianded  the  liberation  of  the  Viceroy  from  the  judges.  This 
measure  was  altogether  inefleetual,  as  the  judges  refused  to 

listen 
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listen  to  the  deinasids  of  Coeto ;  who,  after  eatchflngnig  a 
few  shots  with -those  on  shore,  .went  bade  to  his  ships. 

After  this|  the  judges  sent  off  a  message  to  Ciieto,  by  means 
of  Friair  Gaspard  de  Carvajal^  in  which  the  deposed  viceroy 
cxmcurred,  ordering,  him  to  surrender  the  command  of  the 
BeeU  »nd  to  give  up  the  children  of  the  late  marquis,  in  re* 
turn  for  which  Acy  would  place  the  viceroy  under  his  chorge^ 
who  would  otherwise  be  in  great  peril  of  his  life.  On  getting 
aboard  ship,  Friar  Gaspard  presented  his  commission  to  Cueto 
and  gave  him  a  full  account  of  the  state  of  affairs,  in  presence 
of  the  licentiate  Vaca  de  Castro,  who  still  remained  a  prison* 
er  in  that  vessel.  In  consideration  of  the  danger  to  which 
the  viceroy  was  exposed,  Cueto  sent  the  children  of  the  mar* 
quis  on  shore  together  with  Don  Antonio  de  Ribera  and  his 
wife  who  had  the  care  of  them.  .  The  judges  still  insisted  that 
Cueto  should  surrender  the  fleet  to  their  command,  threaten* 
ing  to  behead  the  viceroy  if  he  refus^ ;  and  though  Vela 
Kunnez,  brother  to  the  viceroy,  went  several  times  with  mes* 
sages  to  induce  cc»npliance,  the  captains  of  the  ships  would 
not  consent  to  that  measure,  so  that  the  judges  were  cob* 
strained  to  return  to  Lima  with  the  viceroy  still  in  cus« 
tody. 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  commanders  of  the  ships  were. 
informed  that  the  judges  and  their  partizans  bad  come  to  the 
resolution  <^  sending  a  strong  force  of  musqueteers  in  boats  to 
make' themselves  masters  of  the  ships  by  force.  They  might 
perhaps  have  easily  persuaded  Cueto  to  give  up  the  fleet,  of 
which  in  reality  Jerom  de  Zurbano  had  more  the  command 
than  he,  as  all  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  were  attached  to 
the  deposed  viceroy  were  at  his  disposal ;  but  Zurbano,  to 
whom  the  judges  noode  great  offers,  wa&  quite  inflexible*  The 
captains  of  the  fleet  came  even  to  the  resolution  of  quitting  the 
port  of  Lima,  to  cruise  upon  the  coast  of  Peru,  till  such  timo 
as  they  might  receive  orders  from  his  majesty  how  to  conduct 
themselves  in  the  present  crisis.  They  believed  that  the  vice* 
roy  had  many  friends  and  adherents  in  Lima  and  other  parts 
of  Peru ;  as  many  persons  who  had  not  taken  any  share  in 
the  deposition  ana  imprisonment  of  the  viceroy,  and  several 
of  those  who  were  best  disposed  to  the  royal  service  continu- 
ed almost  daily  to  make  their  escape  on  board  the  fleet.  The. 
ships  were  tolerably  well  arn>ed  and  appointed,  having  ten  ot 
twehre  iron  cannon,  and  three  or  four  of  brass,  besides  forty 
quintals  of  powder.     As  to  provisions,  they  had  above  four 

hundred 
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hundred  quilitals  of  biscuiti;  five  hundred  bags  of  inaizet  ^nd 
u  large  store  of  salt  meat  $  so  that  they  were  victualled  sufii* 
(:ieiUiy  for  a  cojisiderable  time,  and  they  could  easily  procure 
water  on  any  part  of  the  coast.  Their  force  however  wag 
very  small,  as  they  bad  only  twenty  five  soldiers,  and  by  no 
means  a  sufficient  number  of  mariners  for  the  ten  ships  which 
composed  their  fleet.  They  resolved  therefore  to  abandon 
four  of  the  smallest  vessels,  which  they  were  unable  to  man ; 
and  not  tliinking  it  right  to  leave  these  behind,  lest  they 
might  ^ave  been  employed  against  themselves  by  the  parti- 
sans of  the  judges,  they  set  these  small  vessels  on  fire  the  day 
arter  the  imprisonment  of  the  viceroy ^  as  likewise  two  fish- 
ing barks  which  were  in  the  harbour,  and  then  set  sail. 
The  four  small  ships  were  entirely  destroyed,  but  the  two 
fishing  yessels  were  s^ved  after  sustaining  very  little  da-'- 
mage.    . 

.  The  fleet  went  i^to  the  harbour  of  Guavra,  which  is  eight- 
(een  leagues  l/elow  ^  the  port  of  Lima,  where  they  took  in  a 
supply  of  wood  and  water.  They  earned  the  licentiate  Vaca 
de  Castro  along  with  them,  and  resolved  to  wait  at  Guavra 
to  seQ  what  consequences  might  follow  from  the  imprisonment 
of  the  viceroy.  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
judges,  who  believed  the  ships  might  not  go  to  any  consi- 
clerablq  distance  fro(n  Guavra,  on  account  of  the  attachment 
of  their  commanders  to  the  viceroy  whose  life  was  in  danger^ 
they  determineicl  to  send  a  force  both  by  sea  and  land  to  at- 
tempt acquiring  possession  of  the  ships  almost  at  any  risk. 
For  this  purpose,  they  gave  orders  to  Diego  Garcias  de  Al- 
faro^  aa  inhabitant  of  Lima  who  was  versant  in  maritime  af- 
fairs, to  repair  and  fit  out  the  two  barks  which  had  drifted  on 
slKxi'e,  When  that  was  dpne,  Alfaro  embarked  in  them  with 
thirty  musqueteers,  and  set  sail  towards  Guavra.  At  the  same 
tim^,  Don  Juan  de  Meiidoaa  and  Ventura  Beltran,  ^  were 
^ent  ofi'by  land  with  a  party  of  soldiei^s  in  the  same  direction. 
Qu  cou)ing  tp  Guavra  iu  the  night,  Garcias  de  Alfaro  con- 
cealed 

3  The  expression  in  the  text  below,  is  probably  an  error  in  the  French 
translator  in  rendering  barlovento  which  signifies  to  leeward.  Accordingly, 
to  the  north  of  Lima,  and  about  the  indicated  distance,  there  is  a  sea-port  or 
toast  town  named  Huaura,  certainly  the  place  meant  by  Zarate.  Hua  and 
Hua  are  often  inchanged  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  names  of  places  in  America^, 
l^obably  from  the-  ^having  a  guttural  «pund»  or  strong  aspiration.— ■£. 
.   4  Garcilasso  names  this  person  Ventura  Veltran.--7£* 
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cealed  faid  two  barks  bdkina  a  fight  bouse  ^9  in  the  harbour 
very  near  the  ships,  where  he  oould  not  be  seen.  At  the 
same  time,  the  party  which  went  by  land  b^an  to  fire  otf 
their  muskets,  and  the  people  in  the  ships  beheved  they  wertf 
dome  friends  of  the  Ticeroy  who  wished  to  embark.  Yds 
Nnnnez  was  sent  accordingly  in  a  boat  to  the  shore^  to  l^am 
what  was  meant  by  the  firing,  on  which  Diego  Grarcias  push- 
ed on  his  barks  between  Vela  Nunnez  and  the  ships,  firing 
upon  him  and  obliged  him  to  surrender.  Intelligence  of  this 
event  was  immediately  sent  to  Cueto,  with  a  message  assuring 
him  that  both  the  viceroy  and  his  brother  would  be  immediate* 
ly  put  to  death  unless  be  surrendered  bis  ship j  to  the  judges. 
Cueto  ^  accordingly  submitted,  being  afraid  lest  the  threat 
might  be  executed ;  but  had  certainly  not  been  allowed  to  do 
so  if  Zurbano  had  been  present,  who  had  sailed  from  Guavra 
with  his  ships,  two  days  before  the  arrival  of  Diego  Gardas^ 
with  the  mtention  of  going  all  along  the  coast  between  Lima 
and  Tierra  Firma  to  take  possession  of  every  ship  he  m%ht 
fall  in  with,  to  prevent  them  from  being  employed  by  the 
oydors. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  fleet  under  Cueto 
from  the  port  of  Lima,  the  judges  became  apprehensive  lest 
the  relations  of  the  commissary  might  put  the  viceroy  to  deoth^ 
which  they  actually  threatened ;  on  which  account  ihcy  came 
to  a  resolution  to  transport  hint  to  an  island  about  two  leagues 
from  the  coast  For  this  purpose  he  was  embarked  along 
with  a  guard  of  twenty  men  in  one  of  those  barks  or  floats 
made  of  dried  reeds  which  the  Indians  call  henecu  When 
the  judges  learnt  the  surrender  of  the  fleet  under  Cueto,  tfaejr 
determined  upon  sending  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Spain,  iHtfa  a 
forma]  memorial  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  deputed  the  licen* 
ciate  Alvarez,  one  of  their  number  to  take  charge  of  him 
thither,  and  to  support  their  memorial  at  the  court  of  Spain, 
giving  him  8000  crowns  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  voyage* 
For  wis  purpose  all  the  necessary  dispatches  were  prepared, 
which  were  signed  by  all  the  judges  of  the  royal  audience,  ex* 
cepting  Ortiz  de  2!arate,  who  refused  bis  concurrence.  A^ 
varez  went  by  land  to  Ouavra,  to  which  place  the  viceroy  was 

VOL.  v;  B  tnmqMirtoi 

^  In  OalrcOaMo  (to  Ift  Vega,  dbvbiitly  copying  this  ptrt  of  tke  Itm 
from  Zantt,  OardM  Is  aaid  to  have  concealed  hit  barka  bdiind  a  rpck.— -£ 

6  Tbit  penon  is  always  named  Cuero,  by  Garcila980 ;  •  who  likewise  vor 
fonns  us  that  he  was  brother-in-law  to  the  vicett^. — £. 
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transported  in  one  of  the  barks  fiU^  out  by  Dicigo  Garcias, 
mid  .given  into  the  dastotiy  of 'Alvavei;,  who  immediately  se£ 
Mi  -wkhf  thre^  ships^  that  bad  been  placed  atiiis  di^osa^ 
withoqt  waiting  evetf  for  the  dispatches  from,  his  brother 
judges. '  At  titiTs  tittiei  Vaca  de  Castro  Was' cair}^  i^pLck  t«^^ 

the  port  of  liima,  sliB  a  prisoner!  \\  ,'       ./  ,  i  ^^  [ 

» • 

\  *   < 

I 

Section  IVl 

JRfstory  of  the  vsifKpatim  of  Gonzato  Ptzatto^fiopi  tbi  ex* 
'  pidsionoftJie  Vmfti^  to  hit  defeat  and dfc^fu^  /     ; 

Whiije  the  iHfceiW  rbAiaincid  in  th^  smdll  island,  as  for- 
merly ihentioned,  Alronso  de  Jllontemayoi:  and  those  v^hb  had 
goiie  along  with  YAvA  ib  succour  Ldyasa  and  2iavallos,  i^etum- 
ed'tdr  Lima,  upon  wHich  the  judges  caused  them  to  be  arrest* 
ed  and  disarmed,  ordering  them,  and  several  of  the  captains 
Who*  were  attached  to  thevicefoy,  to  be'  detained  as  prisoners 
in  the  house  of  Martin  de  Robles,  land  in  the  houses  of  several 
of  the  citizens  cf  Lima.  These  prisoners  were  persuaded,  if 
the  viceroy  could  n^in  hisrliberty.th^t  he  would  ttill  be  able 
t6  prevent  l3ie  arrival  of  Gbnzaib  PissiArro  at  Lima,  and  to 
avert  tb^*  disorders'  and' evils  which  must  flow  from  his  sue-' 
cessful  usurpation,  prejudicial  to  the  rights  6f  the  crown  and 
the  interest  of  the  colony.  With  this  view,  therefore,  they" 
concerted  to  unite  together  under  arms,  to  bring  back  the 
viceroy  ftt)m  the  place'  of  bis  confinement,  and  to  reinstate 
hiih'  in  hi^  authori^  ;  resolving  in  the  execution  of  this  pro- 
ject, to  make  ttie  ju^es  prisoners,  or  even  to  kill  them  if  ne- 
cessary, and  to  take  possession  of  the  city  in  the  name  of  his 
ma}est5\  They  had  assuredly  executed  their  project,  had 
they  not  been  betrayed  by  a  soldier,  who  discovered  the  whole 
plot  to-  Ceperili.  Immediately  on  receiving  notice  of  this 
conspiracy,  Cepeda  in  concert  with  the  other  judges'  appre- 
hendecl' all:  tii(^  I&aders;  namely  Alfohso  de  Montemayor, 
Paolo.de' Menkes,  Alfonso  de  Caceres,  Alfonso  de  Barrior 
niievo,  s£A  some  others.  Several  of  theise'  when  put  to  the 
torture,  had  sufficient 'resolution  to  refuse  confession:  but 
Barrionuevo  confessed  partly,  in  hopes  of  satisfying  the  judges, 
and  that  ^£y  might  ^o^  contitiue^  his  torments.  Upop  his 
confession,  he  was  at  first  condemned  to  lose  his  head  {  bat 
In  the  sequel  tire  judged  satisfied  themselves  with  cautSing  his 

01  right 


—    r  »  ■ 
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right  haqd  to  pe  icu(  off;  mA  all  the  otjber  leader^  of  the'  con«» 
spiracvy  who  persisted  iti  ]:efusing  to  cpi^fess^.  were  bafUshed 
from  Peru.     ...  ,  .J 

After  all  these  revolutiooaiy  eveQtSy  iDformation  of  eveir^ 
thing  that  had  occurred  in  Liindy  was  transmitted  to  Gouza- 
\o  Pizarro,  the  judges  and  their  friends  being  in  hopes  that 
he  would  now  be  induced  to  dismiss  bis  army.  They  were- 
however  quite  mistaken  in  th|s  expectation  ;  for  he  believed 
that  every  thing,  even  the  Imprisonment  of  the  viceroy,  was 
a  false  rumogr,  or  a  ipeRe  cpncevted  trick  to  force  him  to  hof, 
down  his  arms,  aiid  that  they  would  pijit  him  to  death  wbea 
left  without  support.  ' 

In  the  mean  time  the  licentiate .  4»bAr<^»  as  akeady  men- 
tioiiedy  set  sail  from  Giiavra  fiaving  charge  of  the  viceroy 
and  his  brothers.    Notwithstiinding  that  this  ju(]ge  had  beea: 
the  chief  promoter  of  every  thing  that  had  been  done  against 
the  viceroy,  having  even  especially  contributed  to  make  him» 
a  prisoner^  and  Jtxeea  most  p^ctivt  in  punishing  those  who  had 
conspired  to  restorie  him  to  the  government  i  yet,  oa  thei 
very  first  day  of  .the  voyage,  he  went  into  the  cabin  which- 
haa  been  apppinteci^for  |he.i^ptive  viceroy,  declaring,  his  re- 
pentance for  ^n»];haJt.  he  had  doi^  against  him,  and  his 
earnest  desire  .fqirj^  feconctl^iiient.     B^  ass^reu  him^  that, 
in  accenting  tlie  <^arge  of  til^  conveyapc^  as'a  prisoner,  he 
had  been  i^l^gk  actuated. by  the  desire  of  serving  himt  that 
he  might  g%f]||{P  ^^  under  the  power  of  C^peda,  and  pre- 
vent him  fro?a  ialU|jg  into^,tlic  hands  ^f  Gpuzalo  Pizarro^ 
who  was  cMJ^ected  to  arl;ive  shortly  at,  I^ima.  ,  To  .satisfy  the 
viceroy  of . hi^  iincerUjf^ .Aiyarez  jas^ur^V  him. that  he  was 
from  that  jmonieut  at  full  and  perlect  liberty,  and  that  he  now 
surrendered,  the  c^mmanti, of  the  VQssel  into,  his  hands; 
humblv  beseeching  him  to' forgiv^  all  tb^t  was,  passed,  and 
declarii^  himself  ready  to  obey  his  cpmrnxinds  ia,\a\l  things. 
Alyarez  thi^ -gave  orders  to  the  tjen  men  who  had  jbeen  given 
him  as  g^ar3s  over  llie  viceroy,  that  they  Vere  now  to  obey.  . 
the  vic^X^and  ijp^t^^^        *The  viceroy  ^pressed  bis  eiitire 
«atis6ctr9^!W  wis  condufjt  ip.  Alvares5,.  and  took  th^  com- 
mand acpordmgly ;  yet  in  a.  v^eiT  shoit  time  he  treated  Alva- 
rez veryTflr  often. calliag  him  villain,  traitor,,»mutine^r^  and 
otW'bbn^riqus  names^'  and.  threatening  ^bat,  tlioug^  he 
sp^i,rad^n^^life  fbr, the  present  hecause^e  had  occasion  j^r  hia  , 
serv^ceV^fj^^wo'uld  certainly,  have, him  ha^ged/in  the  ajqiiel. 
'■■'•'''•  /'   '  ^'  ."'Yet 
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Yet  they  continued  toother  till  tlieic  arrival  at  Tiruxillo^  as 
ihall  \fs  related  in  the  sequeL 

It  was  soon  suspected  at  Lima  that  Alvarez  had  entered 
into  terjns  with  the  vicerov,    from  certain  circumstances 
wUch  had  transpired  before  oe  embarked,  but  more  especial* 
fy  {com  his  having  set  sail  without  waiting  for  the  ctispatches 
of  the  royal  court  of  audience*  which  had  been  delayed  a  day 
in  waiting  fi>r  the  consent  of  Ortiz.     While  they  were  stiJl  in 
some  degree  of  uncertainty  on  thisi  subject,  and  waiting 
anxiously  to  know  the  whole  truth,  they  judged  proper  to 
send  a  representation  on  the  state  of  affairs  to  Gonzalo  Jrizar* 
ro,  of  which  tlie  following  was  tlie  tenor.     <^  That,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  commissions,  and  of  the  express  powers  con* 
fided  to  them  by  his  majesty  of  doing  every  thing  wbich> 
might  be  necessary  for  the  due  administration  of  justice,  and 
to  place  the  country  in  good  order,  they  had  suspended  the 
execution  of  the  obnoxious  regulations,  as  demanded  by  the 
colonists,  and  had  even  sent  off  the  viceroy  to  Spain^  which 
was  more  than  had  been  required  or  coukl  have  been  reason- 
jably  asked*     As,  therefore,  there  now  remained  no  call  or 
pretence  for  the  military  preparations  which  he  had  set  oi» 
foot,  they  commanded  kim  immediately  to  dismiss  his  troops : 
But,  if  he  were  inclined  to  come  to  Lima,  he  must  come* 
diere  as  a  man  of  peace,  without  warUke  array;  yet,  if  he 
considered  it  necessary  to  his  safety  to  have  an  escort,  they 
granted  him  permission  to  bring  fifteen  or  twenty  horsemen 
along  with  him." 

When  these  orders  were  prepared,  the  judges  were  desir- 
ous of  sending  some  of  the  mhabitants  of  Lima  to  carry  them 
to  GonzaJo  rizarro ;  but  no  one  would  undertake  the  com- 
mission, which  they  considered  as  extremely  hazardous. 
They  represented  to  the  judges,  that  Gonzalo  and  his  officers 
would  reproach  them  for  opposing  the  just  measures  in  whicb 
they  were  engaged ;  as  they  hail  associated  for  the  general 
interest  of  the  colony.  On  this  refusal  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  ju<^;es  gave  orders  to  Augustino^  the  royal  treasurer  of 
)  Pero^  ,  ana  Don  Antonio  de  Ribera,  one  of  the  citizens  of 


7  Tke  auUiof  of  tbe  History  of  the  Discovery  and  Con^nest  of  Poni, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  article ;  who  accor^inglyi  might 
justly  say  of  these  tvents^  quorum  pars  magna  fuu  His  associate'  on  this 
occasion  was  the  person  who  had  charge  of  the  family  bf  the  late  marquis 
Don  Francisco  Pizarro^  and  had  married  the  widow  ot  Francisco  Martia  de 
Alcantara,  as  we  learn  from  GarcUasso.-- £• 
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Lunat  to  carry  tbis  ctfder  to  Oonzalo.    To  these  mess^igerB 

they  gave  formai  letta*s  df  credence,  with  wbich  they  set  out 
vsfio^L  their  journey  for  the  valleyof  Jauja,  in  which  Gonzale 
Plzaiiro  was  then  encamped  with  his  anny.  Gonsalo  hod  al- 
ready received  notice  of  this  intended  embassy ;  and  was  a* 
£*aid,  if  the  envoys  should  give  a  public  notification  of  the  mes- 
sage with  which  they  were  entrusted,  that  his  troops  might  mu» 
liny;  as  he  knew  they  Were  exceedingly  desirous  of  marching  to 
JLioia  in  full  force,  that  the^  might  be  in  condition  to  pillage 
that  city  on  the  first  pretext  that  ofiered;  To  prevent  this, 
he  sent  Jerom  de  Villegas  with  thirty  mounted  musqaeteers 
to  intercept  the  two  messengers  now  on  their  way  to  the 
aimj.  According  to  his  instructions,  Villegas.  allowed  Ri*> 
bera  to  continue  his  journey  to  the  camp  $  but  made  Au- 
gustino  de  Zarate  a  prisoner,  and  'deprived  him  of  his  dis- 
patcher Zaf ale  wes  carried  back  by  Villegas  to  the  province 
of  Pariacac^  \  where  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  for  ten  days, 
and  every  means  were  employed  to  intimidate  him  that  he 
might  not  execute  the  commission  with  which  he  was  en^ 
trusted. 

At  the  end  of  that  period  Gonssalo  Pizarro  arrived  with 
his  army  at  Pariacaca,  and  called  Zal*ate  into  his  presence 
to  give  an  account  of  the  subject  of  his  mission.  Zarate  had 
i)een  already  made  t6  tmderstand  that  his  life  would  be  in 
danger  if  he  attempted  to  execute  the  orders  he  had  received 
literally :  For  which  reason,  after  having  explained  the  whblq 
distinctly  to  Gptizalo  in  private^  on  being  tekea  into  the  tent 
where  all  the  insurgent  captains  were  assembled,  he  proceeii}- 
ed,  as  instructed  by  Gonzalo,  to  discharge  his  ccMnmission 
with  prudent  reserve.  Gonzalo  desired  him' to  r^eat  all 
that  he  had  already  communicated  to  him,  |>ut  Zarate, 
understanding  distinctly  what  was  expected  of  him  by  Gon- 
zalo, in  addressing  the  assembled  officers  in  the  name  of  the 
judges  of  the  royal  audience,  used  considerable  address,  and 
availed  himself  pf  the  full  powers  contained  in  his  credentials. 

He 


6  No  such  pipovisce  i^  now  to  be  found  ii^  die  tat  nia^  of  Pem ;  ki| 
seventy  or  eij^hty  miles  to  Uie  north  of  Jauja,  there  is  a  dutrict  called  the 
yalley  of  Pari,  with';^  town  of  the  saqse  name  on  the  ChinchajfCoeha^  or  lake 
of  Chinchay,  t^hich  may  theji^  have  beep  called  Pari-cocha>  or  Peiri  on  the 
lake.  From  this  circumstance,  it  app^earB  the  messenger*  had  been  obliged 
to  make  a. great  circuit  towards  the  north,  on  purpott  to  get  a  passage  across 
the  maifi  western  rid^e  of  the  Andes**— ^£. 
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He  was  sitent  ^ercfbrere^rding^  die  disimssa)  of  the  troops, 
iN^hich  was  the  poitit  ol'delicaeyvaod  confined  himsetf  to  suck 
other  matters  as  seemed  proper  for  the  service  o£  his  si^esly 
and  the  good  of  the  cdooy.  In  this  view,  he  represented  to 
ati&Ski  **  that,'  since  the  viceroy  was  deported,  and  tbeir.de*. 
n>and  fdr  so^ndhig  the  obnoxious  ordinances  was  granted, 
it  seemed  jnst  that  they  should  repay  the  sums  which  Blasco 
Nunhez  Vela  had  taken  ftom  the  toyal  treasury,  as  thev  had 
pyddiiscd.  *  That  they  should  forgive  those  inhabitants  of  Cuz- 
cb  who  had  deserteci  froni  their  camp  to  join  the  late  viceroy, 
since  it  conld- not  be  denied  thM  these  men  had  substantial 
reasons  for  what  fhey  Bad  done ;  and  that  they  on^ht  to  send 
a  humble  deputation  to  his  majesty,  to  excuse  and  excidlpate 
themselves  from  /the  measures  in  which  they  had  been  engag-^ 
ed.^  Zardte  added  several  things  of  a  simiiap  notmre  $  to 
all  of  which  the  only  answa:"  given  bjF  the  couileil  of  officers, 
which  he  was  directed  to  carry  hack  to  the  judges  was, 
**  that  it  was  indispensably  necessary  for  the  well  oeing  of 
the  colony,  that  they  should  appoint  Gotusalo  Pizarro  gover- 
nor of  Feru.  After  which  every  thin^  that  was  required 
should  be  done:  But  if  this  were  refiiseo,  the  military  oouncil 
was  determined  to  giye  up  Lima  to  be  {dundered  by  the 
soldiers.^*        *       ''-■'  :-         u  ' 

'  Zaratfe  would'^willingly  have  excused  himself  fvom  bearii^ 
this  answer;  but  as  no  other  could -be  ppoeUred,  he 'was 
obh'ged  to  i^tum  to  Lima,  where  he  reported  it  to  the  judges, 
to  wliom  it  gave  much  uneasiness  and  dissatiafaction*  Gon- 
za!o  Fiisitto  had  not  hitherto  carried  bis  pretensions  so  high» 
having  oi%  kinitcd  ':lbv  the  departui^  of  the  viearoy  from 
Peru,  sfitid' the  •siispenaion  of  the  obnoxious  regulations,  and 
the  judges  were  mueh  i^  a  loss  how  to  conduct  themselves 
under  tnis  new  and  uasexpectad  demand.  After  mature  delibei^ 
atidn,  theystent  to  inform  the  ihaurgem  oflSccw,  ♦*  thskl  they 
were  uA&bteto  grant  theii*  demand,  or  even  to  take  it  into  con«^. 
sideratibn,  "Rnless  some  person  should  appear  before  them 
authorised  to  present  the  request  according  to  the  accustom- 
ed fortds.*  Upon  this  message,  all  the  procurators  or  depu- 
Hcs  6f|  th^itl^s  Who  wcr<^in  the  insurgent  army  repaired  to 
Lima;  wheref,Hn  conjunction , with  such  odier  deputies  of 
the  dtjes  as  were  resident  in  that  place,  they  presented  a 
foimal  request  in  writing,  demanding  the  same  thing  which 
bad  been  fortAerly  done  by  a  verbal  message.  The  auditors, 
considering  this  affair  as  exceedingly  delicate,  and  that  they 

neither 
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neitiier  had  taif  right  to  ]^ant 'wfaot  uras  notr  desoaHded,  noK 
snfficient  power  to  refiise  It^  as  Ootizkro  was  now  very  near 
Lima  which  he 'hdd  strictfjrbjockaded^  they  resplved  to 
sobmit/the  whol^  to  the  cosmidenition  of  the  prlacipal  per* 
sons  of  the  city,'that  they  iiii^t  receive  their  sentiments  and 
advicerin  the  present  criris.  ror  this  purpose^  they  drew  up 
a  formal  instmment  of  the  whole  matter,  which  'mA  commu«* 
nicated'to  Don  Jerom'de'^Loyasa  arcfaisbop  of  JLima,  J3on 
Joan  Solano  archbishop  6f'  €nzco,  Don  Garcia  Diaz  bishop 
of  Qoito,  »Fray  Thonwls  de  San  Maftino  provindai  of  th^ 
Dominicans,  'Aiigu»tino-de  Zarate  the  tieasiurer,  and  to  the 
royal  aecmmtant  atid  controlter  general  ^  This  extraordinary 
conncHwus^desired  to- consider  maturely  the  demands  of  the 
dq>QtiQs/  and  to^^ivetheir  bpinicmtfreely  cm  what  was  proper 
to  be  doiteindMisequenee.  In  this  insthimenti  rthe  judges 
explairied\t  fott  length'  the  reasons  which  induced  themr  to 
require  advice  on  this  important  suMect;  openly  »ri0wiBg  that 
this  measure  -was  not  resorted  to  m  the  view  of:  following 
what  the*  council  might  judge  best,  since  neither  the  judgesf* 
nor  the  council  had  any  power  iii 'the  jwrefent  situation  of 
affidrs  to  act  otherwi^  than  as  prescribed  by  Gtmzalo  Pizar^ 
ro'and'hia' officers;  bat  thtat  therjudges  bed  called  in  this 
manner  on  the  members  of  this  extraordinary  council,  as 
iieoorded  wilaieisefe  tyf  ttie  constraSnt  and*  opfsressioa  under 
which  they  all  now  acied.     •    ■  ♦  < 

While  these  deliberations  were  going  dn  in  Lima,  Gonzalq^; 
Pizarro  drew  nigh  with  his  army  and  encamped  about  a^ 
quarter  of  a  league  from  ihe  city,  t]mwing"ilp  his  numerous 
train'of  artillery  in  readiness  for  service.     As -a- whole  day' 
elapsed  withbutthe' formal  ap|X)ititment"a^\ governor  being 
transmitted  to*  him^  he  became^  impatient;  and  di^atc^ed 
thirty  musquisteersihito  the  city  under  d»' command  of  his 
lieutenant-general,   who    made    prisoners   of  twf^aty-eight 
personsv^among  whom  were  those  who  had  formerly  deserted 
him  'at'^CuzGo^  and  others  who  were  most  obnoxious  for 
hairing^  taken  part'  with  the  viceroy.    Among  these  i^ere  Ga- 
briel ^de  Roias,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Melchior  Verdugo, . 
ihe  licentiate  Carvajal^  Pedro  de  Baroo,  iMartin  de  Flooren-' 
cia,  Alfonso  de  Caches,  Pedro  de  Manjaresy  Luis  de  Leon/ 

'     *  '  Antonio 


..» 


g/By-OarcHirto,  Zante  is  represented  a»  hoIdii%  all  t)ie  tliree  ojKcet.^ 
TceaauroTi  acCouatapti  and  controUcr.-^E. 
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Antonio  Ruyff  de  Gaev^o^  -  ^nd  sofne  odkers  of  bigbest  con^ 
sideratioa  in  tl|e  cqIodj*  These  were  committed  to  the 
pommon  prison^  of  which  the  lieutenanl}»geiicml  Cook  poKse»* 
sion^  taking  away  the  keys  fircnn  tl^e  alcalde  or  keeper.  The 
judgea  were  utterly  unable  to  make  the  smallest  qppositiou  to 
^s,  stnn^  Bpieasprey  and  dared  not  even  to  express  their  dis- 
a^roliation,  as  there  did  not  now  remain  fifty  jsoldiers  in  the 
fitf;  aU  those  wlxo  had  been  formerly  attached  to  them  or  tp 
^be  vic^oy  having  gpn^  oyer  to  the  camp  of  Gonzalo,  who 
bad  npw  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men  completely  armed, 
iwau«Ji»gh«  original  troop*  and  those  who  desated  to  him 
on  this  occasion. 

^ext  morning,  sev^al  of  the  iasurgeiM;  ofScers  came  into 
the  cil^y  9nd  required  the  judges  to  make  out  the  commission 
far  Gonz^lo,  and  to  proclaim  i^im  governor-general,  of  Peru 
Without  d^aj,  otherways  threatening  ta  give  up  the  city  to 
p)ittider»  aiid  to  massacre  the  inhabitants,  in  which  case  they 
wopld  begin  by  putting .  the  judges  to  death.  .  The  judges 
endeavoured  to  excuse  themselves,  alleging  that  they  had 
i^ither  right  nor  authprity  to  do  what  was  desired*  Where* 
upon  Carvajal,  the  lieutenant-general  under  Pi^sarro,  caused 
four  of  his  prisoners  to  be  bfbught  from  ihe  prison,  and  or- 
dered thr^  ^f  them  to  be  hanged  on  a  tree  near  the  city. 
These  unfoiitunate  men  were  Pedro  de  Barco,  Martin  de 
Florencia,  and  Juan  de  Saavedra.  Carvajal  only  allowed 
them  a  short  haif  hpur  to  confess  tlieir  sins  and  to  prepare 
for  death,  adding  insult  and  mockery  to  his  cruelty.  He 
partwlarly  indulged  in  raillery,  agwust  Pedro  de  Barco,  wW 
lyas.  last  ei^ecuted »  saying,  as  he  was  a  bray^  commander  who 
had  made  several  conqu^ts,  and  was  (me  of  the  most  consi- 
4erable  and  richest  men  in  Peru,  he  was  inclined  to  allow 
him  some  distinction  in  his  death,  and  that  he  there&re 
granted  him  the  high  and  honourable  privilege  of  choosing 
which  bi'anch  of  the  tree  he  preferred  for  bcin^  hanged  upon. 
Luis  de  Leon  esc^>^  at  t^e  intercession  of  his  brother  who 
served  under  Oonzalo. 

On  seeing  tiiese  arbitravr  proceedings,  aii^  being  threaten* 
ed  byCaa^vaJal  with  a  similar  treatment  of  all  the  other  pri- 
soners, and  that  the  city  should  be  given  up  to  pillage  if  they 
did  not  execute  the  required  commission  without  delay,  the 
judges  sent  to  the  members  of  the  extraordinary  council  for- 
merly mentioned,  desiring  them  to  give  their  undisguised 

sentiments 
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fienUmmiU  upoa  wiiat  was  prc^)^  to  be  done>  T^-  aocor- 
idingly  agreed  unaniinauBly  that  it  was  necessary,  to  comply 
with  the  demands  of  GoDzalo  i  and  the  jud^j^  immediately 
made  out  a  commission  appointing. GoiUEalo  Pizarro  governor* 
general  of  Peru,  ontil  his  majesty  might  give  orders  to  the 
contrary^  and  without  prejudice  to  we  rights  and  authorily 
of  the  royal  audience*  to  which  Gonzalo ,  was  required  tp 
make  oath  that  he  would  renounce  his  authority  whenever  it 
might  please  his  majesty  or  the  audience,  to  demand  it  from 
him,  and  likewise  engaging  to  submit  to  their  authority  i|i 
the  event  of  any  complaints  against  him,  either  as  an  indivi« 
dualy  or  in  the  execution  of  his  high  office. 

On  receiving  his  commission,  Gonzaki  Pizamrp  made  his 
public  entry  into  Lima,  with  all  his  troops  iu  martial  order. 
Captain  Bachicao  marched  at  the  head  of  the  vanguard  with 
the  artillery,  ccmsisting  of  twenty  field  pieces,  which  with  all 
tlieir  ammunition,  carriages,  and  other  equipments*,  wei^e 
carried  on  the  shoulders  ot  six  thousand  Indians,  who  com- 
pletely filled  all  the  streets  through  which  they  had  to  pass. 
The  artillery  was  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  thiity  n^u^ut^ 
teers  and  fifty  canoneers.     The  company  of  two  hunare^ 

?ikemen  commanded  by  Diego  de  Gumiel  followed  next, 
^hen  two  companies  of  mu&queteers,  commanded  by  the 
Captains  Guevara  and  Pedro  Carmeno,  the  former  consisting 
of  150,  and  the  latter  of  200  men.  After  these  followed 
three  companies  of  infantry  who  preceded  Gonzalo  Pizarrp 
as  his  body  guards,  who  followed  on  horseback  in  his  coat  of 
mail,  over  which  he  ware  a  robe  of  cloth  o^Mgold.  He  was 
followed  by. three  captains  of  cavalry:  Don  Pedro  de  Portp 
Carreroin  the  middle  carrying  the  royal  standard  bdongmg 
to  his  troop,  having  Antonio  de  Altamirano  on  his  right  wit£ 
the  standard  of  Cuzco,  and  Pedro  de  Puelles  on  his  Uft  with 
a  standard  of  the  arms  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro.  The  whole  ca- 
valry of  the  army  brought  up  the  rear  in  r^ular  order.  In 
this  arrays  the  whole  cdumn  of  march  moved  towards  the 
house  ,of  the  oydor  Ortiz  de  2^ate,  where  the  other  judges 
were  assonbled.  Ortiz  had  feigned  sickness^  on  purpose  to 
avoid  attending  the  royal  court  of  audience,  at  the  reception 
of  Gonza^o^  but  his  brethren  adjourned  the  sitting  to  his 
house  on  the  occasicm* 

Leaving  his  cavalry  drawn  up  in  the  great  square,  GcMsza- 
lo  made  his  appearance  before  the  assembled  judges,  who  re- 
ceived 
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l!@ited  YAia  in  i&tmj  ai)d'adti)itoktered  to  Iilm  tti^  oath  as  go- 
ternoh   ^¥rtfm  thence  he  t>r<^6e€died  t6  f he  t6wn  hiQu^e,  where 
aU  th^nf^tef fates  d*th^dty 'Were  %6bmbled|'  ^d  where  he 
wir6  tg(Mlvld  ^ith '  all  the  tisu^  en^tthbitie^:  -  Hdtliig'  g^d 
il¥rdt)glf^all'tb6  cer^otriies,  he>etired  to  hte  own  hbi»^,  a^ 
iHe  iM^^^ant-g^nehil  Carvajal  dismiss^^fhe   ^my  to  k4 
qViaart^b  *<yfpon  th6  cit&ensy  who  were  cOtiered -to  etitenainr 
tfi^fth  at  friee  qusu^rs*     Oonzaio  Ptearro  cohtinued  'id  r^d^ 
M^:Amk;  fexerdsmg  his  Authority  as  gfiv^rtiW^in;  all  things 
f^-mXkitt^  to  military  a!fiairs,  without  interfeHngtn  the  admt* 
6i«fcr*tioh  of  justice;  which  hedoftfidei^^iitiir^yto  tbedydor^, 
Hhd  held  tbeiF^ttings  ^r.  thut  pulfibse  in  the  hoifite  of  the 
fteasiirer  Alfonso  RicjuelDle.    imxhedfai^ly  after  assuming  the 
officer  of  gttMernor,©dn2al<^  sent  AtfoitsodeTbte  as  his  Jieo- 
ttnaittto  CSizco,  P^A-a  de  Ffeentes  tei'^requiprij  ^Fraocis'coS 
d^  Almendras  to  La  Pittta;  and  i^tbl^ri  inr  the  i^m;e  tjusdity  to 
fte  othdr  cities  of  Pfeini*^-  ^     '  *"'*^;''      '^     ' 
*  As  in  the  s^uel  df  this  hisflforjr  %e'di4H  tiave  much  to  say 
i^pedihg  Gomsalo  l^^arro  ahdi^bi^  lieutenant-general  Fran- 
risccf  de  Carvajal;  it  niay  be'  pYop^fr  in  this' place  to  gite  a 

short  aecoutit 'of  the  "ll^^  ^<i3U^i^9'  tod  characters  of  these 
twom^en;  At  thife  period,  GfewMSiite  Ptearrb  was  about  forty" 
y^ra  <>f  age, '  lafrg^  mktlfe  and' tkS,  W^U  proportioned)  of  a 
deak  brdwn  e<!»i^plexkm,  'i;i^itb'1a  fong  blade  b^ard*  He  ifas 
wen  fcrsant  in  miliary  afStirs  und  t<^  ']^bat'deifght  in  war, 
of  which  be  endured  the  labours  and  p^ivdtions  Uriiih  much 
tient  fortitude.    He  was  an  exc^ent  Norseman  5  and  thbugh  * 

is  genius' was  rathef^(ionifi¥)ed^  afind  his  taaftgaag^Vulgari  ne'> 
could  e!kpr<^s  hi«'s^nt)ihents^>irith  siiffieient  clearness,  lie  was 
e^ceeditlgly  remiss  In  fceepihg  his  s^trels  to'himieift  by  whfeh 
Tfeakness'he  often  «suilb^ed'miiichpr^0df'ce  in  his  ailairs  and 
r0kiSLij  transactions.  He*  iWas  i'aWier*  ft^ridons,  and  dii*- 
Kked  rhtldh  to  give  away  nionfey  $*  owifig  t<^<wbi<*  want  of  li* ' 
WaKty  hi]^rafbirs  ft^utqntljr  suffered  mat^al  iiijui-y.»i  Hfe  ■ 
was  e^eeediftgly  ^  miiol^s,  hot  confihing  himself  like  his 
brother  the  marquis^  to  ItHe  native*  women,  but  gave  tmicb  ot 
fence -by  his  iJMigues  amollg  the  Spanish  ladies  in  Peru,    ^ 

'  Francisco  dfe  <Sitvajal%to  a  man  of  low  descent,  die  son  of 


I'. 


fO'Accof£f^to  (SbrcHasdoi  ffie  <ntry  of  G^ucalo  PiaanrD into  Lima  was 
itt^QctobeR  1544,  iprt^r  days  after. ^he  depositioa  and  impriBonment  of.  the. 
viceitO]^-  ln.the  History  ot  America^. !!•  37.3,  this  event  is  dated  on  the  29th 
October. — i. 


a  p^noit^einpkgred  in  cdHectiiig  the  tftx  on  sail,  and  wss  bom 
in  the  village  of.ilagBnia  near  Arevak. .  He  had  served  long 
in  tbewarief  XpAy  under  Coant  Bedrode  Navarre^  having 
been  in  the  blitde  of  Pavia>  wh«?e  the  king  of  France  waa 
taken  prisoner.  On  his  rctorn  to  Spain  he  wao  accompanied 
by  a  lady  of  a  good  family,  Donna  Catalina  de  Leyton,  to 
wbcHn  he  was  said  to  be  married ;  though  most  people  bdSev- 
ed  otherwise,  alid  some  even  alleged  she  had  been  a  nun» 
After  his  return  to  >Spaini  he  lived  for  some  time  at  the  cpm* 
maiidry  of  Hdiche,  in  the  capacity  of  a  steward ;  and  went 
afterwards  in<x>  New  iSpain  with  the  lady  who  passed  for  his 
wife.  He  was  for  some  time  employed  in  Mexico;  where  be 
held  some  office  V  whence  he  was  sent  by  the  viceroy  of  that 
kingdoial  to  Perti,  alohg^  l^th  rdnforcements  to  the  marquta 
Pissarro,:  at  the  time  when  the  Indians  revolted,  a$  formerly 
related.  On  this  Occasion,  the  inarqois  gave  lum  some  lands 
and  Indians  at  Cuzco,  where  he  resided  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Ticeray  ^  when  he  was  about  to-haVe  returned  inta  Spain  with 
a  c<msiderable  sum  which  he  had  amassed  from  the  Indiana 
of  his  repartimientd ;  but  not  being  able  ^o  procure  an  opppr* 
tonity,  hehad  ren^tied  in  the  coi^ntry.  When  Gonzalo 
Plzarro  assumed  the  government  of  Peru»:  Carvs^al  was  said 
to  be  eighty  yemrs  of  age.  ,i le  was  of  the  middle  stature^  but 
very  gross,  fn&faeedv  and  high«<;omplexioned.  He  was 
skilled  in  Wj^Hikeaffiursi  luiving  had  long  experience,  and  was 
able  to  imdergo  fatigue  infinitely  better  than  could  have  been 
expected' at  his  advanced  a^«  He  hardly  ever  quitted  bis 
armour,  either  by  day  or  mght;  and  scarcely  ever  sl^,.  ex- 
cept on^a  chiiir,  leaoii^  his  head  on  his  haiid.  He  was  so 
much  addictlNl  to  Wine,  that  when  he  could  not  procure  such 
as.  was  bre«igfat  frotn»Sp«in,  he  used  to  content  himself  with 
the  strong  liouors  made  by  the  Indians,  of  which  he  drank 
more  freSy  than  any  other  Spaniard*  His  dispoi^tion  was ; 
addicted  to  cruelty,  insomudi  that  he  frequently  put  people 
to  death  upon- very  slight  groimds,  sometimes  even  without 
any  reason  at  all,  except  merdy  under  pretence  of  keeping  up 
proper  military  discipline.  Even  when  ordering  any  unfor* 
tunate  persons  to  eondiga  punishment,  he  was  wont  to  crabk 
has  jokes,  and  to  pay  them  ironical  compliments.  He  was  a 
bad  Christian,  and  much  addicted  to  impiety,  as  was  manifest 
in  all  hid  words' and  addons ;  and  was  prodigiously  avaricious 
in  the  acqulsition^of  motiey,  *  for  which  purpose  he  jiillaged 
inany  of  their  wealth,  by  threatening  to  pUt  them  to  death, 

and 
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«nil  tben  lottii^  them  free  for  agpdtl  roUild  solii.  :  He  ended 
hivdiys  in  a  miserable  maniaer)  wilh  small  )iope  of  Balvation, 
^  will  (ippear  in  the  seqaeL  . 

To  return  to  the  incidents  ^f  onr  bislory :  Owf  i^elade^s  may 

irecollect  that  Luis  4e  Ribera,  lieai^iBni  governer  in  La  Plata^ 

^fid  jlntonio  Alvares  alcalde  or  judge  ordinarjr  of  that  city, 

with  most  of  its  inhabitantsi  had  talf^i  the  field  with  theptijv 

pose  of  joining  the  vicefpy.    After  journey  itig  a.]<^  way  isi 

iho  deserts  without  receiving  any  intelligence  of  the '  e¥en|» 

which  were  passing  at  Lini6»  they  at  lei^^  learnt ,  that  the 

viperoy  was  deposed  and  that  Gonza^o  Pi;tarro  Iiad  usurped 

ihe  government  of  Peru-    As  Ribelia  acid  ,A3vare»  were  the 

chief  leaders  and  instigators  of  the  citizens  of  La  Plata,  they 

did  not  dare  to  return  to  that  city  in  die  piresett  aitualion  cJT 

afTaing,  and  took  therefore  the  resolution,  c^  ^s^king.  refagi^ 

mnong  the  Indians  in  die  inacoessibte  mountains.  >   Some  of 

their  associates,  however,  ventured/ to  return  to  their'  city^ 

while  others  went  to  Lima^  il^ber^  they  obtained  pardon  frolii 

Gonzalo ;  but  be  forfeited. theii^  lands  and  Indians,  and  sent 

Francisco  de  Almendras  to.  take  po9Bes9ion.  of  their  .repflp*tir 

mientos  in  his  pan^e,  as  funds  ht  reimbursing  thelexpencesxi* 

the  war. 

We  must  now  advert  to  the  deposed  viceroy,  'After  he 
had  been  set  at  liberty  by  the  Oydor  Alvarei$,  as  has  been 
already  related,  and  the  twp  other  vesaeb  which  carribd  hi* 
brother,  friends,  and  servants,  bad  likewise  submitted  to  \iU 
authority,  he  continued  his  voyage  with  all  the  diree  ships  to 
the  port  of  Tumbez,  where  he  and  Alvarez  land^,  leaving 
proper  persona  to  take  charge  of  the  ships.  Inmtedis^tely  on 
landing,  the  viceroy  and  oydor  began  to  exercise  their  resp^* 
live  authorities,  by  constituting  a  i-oyal  audience,  and  proclar 
mations  were  dispersed  through  every  part  of  the  country, 
giving  an  account  of  the  illegal  deposition  and  imprisonment 
of  the  viceroy  and  the  usurpation  of  Gonss^o,  and  commandr 
ing  an  faithful  subjects  of  his  majesty  to  join  the  standard  ^of 
.the  viceroy.  He  issued  these  orders  to  the  cities  of  Quito^ 
San  Miguel,  Puerto  Viejo,  andTnixiUo;  and  eoinmissione4 
<aptains  to  go  to  different  places  to  nuse  troops  $  senduigt 
imiong  others,  Jerom  de  Pereira  on  this  errand  into  the  prot 
vince  of  Bracainoras.  In  consequen^^e  of  these  proceeding^i 
many  persons  came  to  Tiunbeas  to  join  his  standaid^  He  ap* 
^  plied  himself  likewise  to  coUcct  provioons  and  ammunition^ 
strengthening  his  party  as  much  as  possiMe  |  and  issued  prdew 

4  to 
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to  transmit  to  bim  a]JUhie  money  which^was  ocmtsih^d  in  tbe^ 
royal  cofiers^  whieH  was  obGyed  in-  many  places.  Some  of 
the  inbabitantf  howevet,  fled  ipto  the  mountakiSy  being  un- 
willing to  attach  themselves  to  either  of  the  parties  vbicb 
now  divided  the  unhap(>y  colony,  while  otb^s  went  to  jcua 
Gonsalo  Pizarro*  Intelligence  was  soon  carried  to  Gooxak^ 
of  the  arrival  of  the  viceroy  at  Tumbez,  and  of  his  prepam^ 
tions  for  recovtoriit^  bis  aathorlty^  and  some  even  of  the  pro- 
clamations and  orders  of  the  viceroy  w^e  brought  to  bii»  at 
Lima«  Gonzalo  was  by  no  means  neglif^rent  in  endeavourii^ 
to  counteract  the  proceedings  of  the  viceroy ;  for  which  puc^ 
pose  he  sent  erderA  to  Ferdinand  de  Alvarado,  bis  lieutenant 
At  Truxillovand  the  captains  OoBzalo  Diaz  and  Jerom  Ville^ 
gas  to  collect  aa  mfany  soldiers  as  possible  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  lest  they  might  have  gone  to  Tumbez  to  join  the 
party  ef  the  vieepoy.  He  commanded  these  officers  to  give 
every  possible  interruption  to  the  preparations  of  the  vieeroy, 
yet  ordered  them  on  no  account  to  risk  eoming  to  a  batUe 
with  the  royftlists,  however  powerful  and  nameioos  th^  migilt 
conceive  their  troops  to  be  in  compai  ison  with  those  of  the 
viceroy. 

It  bad  been  Icmg  proposed  to  send  a  deputation  from  Gon« 
zak>  axid  the  communities  of  Peru  intoJ^ainy  to  lay  an  ac<* 
count  before  his  majesty  of  ati  that  had  occurred  in  the  colony  ; 
and  many  of  the  principal  insurgents  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  this  measure^  to  justify  their  conduct.  Others^  ^g^t 
among  whom  the  principal  persons  were  the  lieutenaat^ge* 
neral  Carvajal  and  Captain  Bachicao,  were  of  an  opposite 
opinion  ;  insisting  that  it  were  better  to  wait  till  his  ma^e^y 
might  think  proper  to  send  out  persons  to  inquire  into  the 
caase  of  his  revenues  being  detained.  They  allied  that  the 
viceroy  must  have  already  fully  infiirmed  his  miyesty  upon  aH 
the  late  transactions,  and  would  doubtless  be  listened  to  ia 
{^reference  to  any  thing  which  they  could'  say  in  defence  of 
th^  con^et«  On  this  account,  the  leaden  of  the  insurgeoats 
r^etted  that  they  had  not  at  the  first  sent  ovev  the-  judges 
of  the  rc^al  audience  into  Spain,  to  give  an  account,  of  their 
Teasons  i>r  having  made  the  viceroy  a  prisoner :  And,  after 
many  deliberations  on  thia  subject,  it  was  at  kngth  detecmiiii- 
«d  to  send  home  the  Doctor  Texada,  one  of  the  oydors,  in 
the  name  of  the  royal  audience,  to  lay  an  account  of  the 
whole  before  the  king.  It  was  at  the  same  time  resolved,  that 
Francisco  Maldonado,  neho  was  master  of  the  household  of 

Gonzalo 
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Goiizftlo  Pizarro,  diould  accoaipany  Texad^,  carryixig  jus-^ 
tificatovy  letters  from  his  master  $  but  without  aiiy  title,  cre- 
deDGe»  or  powers  whatever.  By  these  measures,  two  purposes 
#ere  served  at  the  same  time,  both  of  which  were  deemed 
uaefiil':  In  sending  a  deputation  to  the  king  to  justify  their 
proceeding;*  those  of  their  party  who  pressed  that  measure 
were  satis&d ;  and  by  employing  Texadu  on  this  eihrand»-the 
eourt  (^toyal  audience  was  virtually  broKen  up,  as'  Ortiz  de 
ZaratiiOoaMBttot  then  hold  sittn^  by  himself  >.  When  this 
proposfd  wftb  communicated  to  lexada,"  he  readily  con^nted 
to  undertake  the  office,  on  conditioik  that  he  were  furnished 
with  6000  crowns  to' defray  the  exp^nces  of  his  voyage.  Ac- 
Gordinfflyy  Cepeda  and  he  composed  all  the  memorials  and 
di^patoies  which  were  deemed  necessary,  which  wet^  signed 
by  these  two  judges  only,  as  -Ortiz  reflised  his  concurrence. 

When  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  dispatch  of  Texdda  and 
Maldcnado,  a  ship  which  lay  in- the*  harbour  of  Lima  was  or- 
dered to  be  fitted  out  for  their  reception,  of  which  Captain 
Bechicao  was  to  have  taken  the  command,  with  a  sufficient 
number  .of  cannon^  and  twenty  soldiers ;  havingorders  to  take 
possession  of^  all'  the  ships  he  might  fall  in  with  along  the 
coast*  '  At  t^is  tfane^  Vaca  de  Castro,  the  ex-presid^nt,  who 
still  rsMaincid  a  prisoner  in  this  ship,  contrived  to  gain  over 
a^rnqority*  b^die  seamen  belon^g  to  the  vessel,  with  the  as- 
sistance of'his  friend  Garcia  de  Montalva  who^occasionally  vl^ 
sited  bim«  By-diese  means  he  acquired  the  command  of  the 
vessel,  whiel^was  already  provided  mth  every  thing  needful 
4br  the  voyage;  and  ifenmedilitely  set  s^l«  This  untoward  in- 
cident gave  much  uneasiness  to'Gonzalo  Pi^rro,-  .both  be- 
cause it  ddag^ed  'the  departure. of  Texada^  and  because  he 
j[udged  that  k  iScfald  Hot  baVehap^yetied  without  the'concur- 
renoe  ofaetvethi  concealed' enemies  to  ^'pres^t  state  of  affairs. 
On  .this  thd*tboops' were  ordinred  ynderarms,  and  all  the 
pnncipal  pefsotis  who  were  suspected  of  disa^ction  to  the 
party  of  Pizarto  were  taken  into  ^eustody  and  committed  to 
the..com|Bon  prison  of  tbet  city,  both  those  who  had  fled  from 
Cpocd^'aad  tnose  ^belonging  to  other  cities  who  had  not  joined 
h»4)artfi'^  One  of  the  persond  comfnitt^d  to  -prison  on  this 
odeasioit^was  the  licentiate  Cairvigal,*  to  whom  the  lieutenanfr- 
b^  ;u?>i  genial 

• 

M  JBisrale  MCSOB  to  forget  the  exbtence  of  Cepeda^  tme  of  the  judges ;  but 
he.sdbas  to.  have  entirely  devoted  hinudf  to  the  party  of  the  usurperi  while 
Orth  affected  at  least  to  rftaia  a  sense  of  loyalty. — ^£. 
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generaKTarvajal  sent  b  message,'  desirijig  bim.tticOl^fiM  imA 
make  his  will».  as  he  vtmb  immeiiliately  fn  b$  put^ojdeatlu  iI3ie 
licentiate  did  accordingly  w^the  waa-desired^.  and  prqMimd 
himself  to.die  vritl^mite^h  fini^iess  and  dresolnt^  yetbewa* 
urged  tn  be  moreeicpeditioiia,  and  the  executioA^iWa^  present^ 
provided  .^ith  CQrds  for  tying  his  hands  and  strang]tiig<'hini^ 
Every  one  b^ev^  the  j^t  hour  of  the  licentiate  was  conies 
more  especially  .a%  conaidetilig  his  rank  and  ^^naUty,  it  vKaanot 
thought  possine  that  he  cduU  tl^  treated  in  thia  ouoMiar  mereljr; 
to  frighten  hismy  It:  was  likewise  uuiversally  believed,  ihSk 
ihe execittioBof  the il^ni^uitie  would  be  speedily  followed  bjr 
that  of  all  tJM^ <|their  pris^^eT^;;  whkh;it  was  wnc^ved  wodd 
prove  of  mateiial^dettini^  to  the  colony,  aa  tb^yjconsistediof 
the  :very  priacipiil.  pepple  of  the  CQuntry,  and  of  those  who 
had  alwaya  evinced  the  meet  awaknis  loyalty  to  the  service  o£ 
liift  msgesty; 

While  matters  seemed'faft  tending  to  this  extremity,  sevetBt* 
of  the  most  judicious  persons  went  to  Gocutalo  Fizarro,  and* 
requested  of  him  to  reflect  that  the  licentiate  Carvajal  was.-one 
of  the  principal  persons  in  the  couiilary».and  that  hia  bnotbcK 
had  been  already  unjustly  ^ut  to  dealh .by  the;vioeroy,  mider 
pret^ice  of  the  lioentiate  having  joined  th^  party  of.  Pizano* 
They  ur^ed  that  it  was^xoeedingiby  imprudenl:  at  tfais.tinKe  to . 
put  the  licentiate  to  death,  aa  tkak  wwld  necessarily,  jrenew 
the  dtscontenta  whidi  hiMt^formevly  taken  place  .on  the  death 
of  his  brother  the  commissary.  They  ev&^  added,  that  mmji 
good  scarvice  might  be  expectad  from  ibet  liceniiatf,  wexe  it 
only  ^n  pursuit  of  i%venge  fpr  the  death: of  his  br^h^«  Si'hejr 
insisted  that  neither  the  licentiat^nof  :;aiiy-  of  th«  oth^r  pdr 
soners  had  any  hand  in  the  iBight  of  Xaca  de^Qasln>(  but  tibat 
it  might  easily  be  seen  ikot  the  al^htest  preteoKts  were  resort- 
ed to  an  pusrpose  to  accuse  them,»whOiWi^r9.already. under  sue^ 
picion  as  disaffected.  to*th|^,raling:party«  Teased  and  fatigued  • 
by  these  solieitafeioiis,  Goasalo  Pisarronefiiaed  t^be^^poken-tii 
on  the  subj€ic|;;  so  that  (he  licavtiate  and  lusvfrienda  wete  in^ 
duced  to  try  another  expedient  iiar  his  teleaae.  Th«|r\ooiift 
veyedto  the  ii&utenan^:-gene9ral  an  ingot,  of  gold  r'weighJiDg 
forty  marks'^,  witii  a  pt^OBftiie  of  la  nmch  lai^r  present tf^fae 
would  aave  the  hfe  of  dbe.luxniitit^.:    The  iit^eaantygraeeal 
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mecepted  thttr  cttm^  dek^ed  the  execvtion  of  dnr  fibcoliate^ 
and  prevailed  on  Oomak)  Ptsaira  to  set  htm  and  all  the  other 
suspected  peraoDS  at  libestjr* 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  businesB^  measorea  were  tdsen 
ibr  the  dkpotcb  of  Texada  and  Maldonado;  and  at  thi$  timr 
there  happened  to  arrive  a  brigantine  from  Araqoipa*  which 
vvaa  fitted  out  akmff  with  seme  other  vesaeby  and  aarmed  with 
ik  part  of  the  ardlieiy  which  bad  been  brought  down  from 
Cuzco»  '  Inr  thew  vessds  Bacbtcao  embarked  along  with  the 
deputies,  accompanied  b)'  sixty  miwqoeteers,  who  were  all 
that  could  be  preraOed  upon  to  undertake  the  Yoyage.  They 
proceeded  on  their  vo^^e  aloi^  the  coast  to  the  nortli^^rds^ 
and  arrWed  one  morning  early  at  Tumbez,  where  tbey^under"* 
^tood  the  viceroy  then  vended.  Immediately  cm  Ihetr  being 
perceived  making  for- the  eoasty  theadherenti  of  the  viccray 

Eve  the  alarm  and  stood^on  their  defence :  But  aathe  vicewjr 
lieved  that  Gonzalo  Pizan o  Win  on  boai^d  in  peraon  accom- 
paoaied  by  a  formidable  body  of  troops,  he  retired  in  all  haste 
firom  Tumbez  accompanied  by  an  hundred  attd  fifty  meo^ 
taking  the  road  ibr  Qaito.  Several  of  his  people  however 
did  not  think  fit  to  accompany  his  flight,  and  preien»d:^vii^ 
themselves  up  to  Bachicae^  who  likewise  took  possession  of 
two sypswmch  luippened  to  be  in  theport  of Tumbeb  Froaoi 
thence,  BMehicao  went  to  Puerto  Vigo  and  othear  placet^ 
whefe  he  dsow  together  aboat  an  handred  and  fifty  men,  m 
of  whom  he  took  afen^  with  him  in  the  ships  of  his  squadron* 
Amoi^  these  were  Surthotomew  Fdrez,  and  Joan  Delmosi 
yespeetilble  inhnbttawtacf  Buarto-Viqo* 

CdRtinnim'  hia  voyage  towaarcb  Panama^  Bacjncao  put  in 
lit  the  Isie  ofPearls,  about  twenty  leaguca  from  Panama  to 
procure  refreshments  While  at  timt  fdaee^  the  inhabitants 
of  Panama  received  notioe  of  his  asrival,  and  sent  two  depu'* 
ties  to  learn  his  intentions,  requeatirig  at  the  same  tame  that 
he  would  not  come  into  their  bounlaries  with  his  troops* 
Bachicao  sent  back  word,  that  althongh  he  happened  to  be 
accompanied  by  armed  men,  it  'wa»  merely  on  purpose  to  det 
fe^i  himself  agamst  the  vkerqy,  and  tlut  he  had  not  the 
most  distant  intention  of  injurii^  or  even  displeaang  the  in* 
ksfailallts  <^  PanaoMu  He  infiarmed  tfasm,  that  he  was  en*' 
kneted^irith  the  transport  of  the  Doctor  Texada,  one  of  the 
royal  judges,  who  was  charged  with  a  commission  from  the 
court  of  audience  to  give  an  accowit  to  hi«  mgqeBty  df  the 
evdtts  which  had  occurred  in  Peru.    He  farther  declared  that 

he 
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he  sbonld  only  lihd  iii  Psnaina  to  {toVidenecesttriek  for  his 
TOjrage  b9ck  to  P^til,  and  wotdd  reimbark  without  delay*. 
Lulled  into  security  by  these  assurances^  the  inhabitants  d 
Pananui  took  tio  me&sures  for  defence.  On.  comhig  into  th^. 
portt  tttro  dhipswhith  happened  to  be  there,  made  sftil  to  ffd, 
Awapfr;  one  <^  which  was  taken  possession  of  by  one  of  tn^ 
brigantines  bdbc^in^  to  Badricao,  and  brought  ba<^  to  the 
harbour,  with  the  Aiasiet  ta^  diieP  iti^te  hanging. from  the 
yard  arms.  Thi?  sad  specftodte  game  great  uneasmess  to  the 
inhdbitimts,  who  liidj^*  f^  this,  tmgical  event,  that  the 
purposes  61  Bachrc^  itere  very^  cBfferent  from  his  words  and 
pnnmses.  But.it  wa^  not  tiowthne  to  think  of  defence,  and 
Aey  were  constrained  td  stibmit,  though  filled  with  terror  and 
ifismaj,  leaviiig^  their  lives  and  properties  entirely  at  the  -dis^ 
cretioQ  of  Bachicab,'  who  Was  no  less  oruel  than  thelieuteiiant* 
genend  Carvaja!,  or  evM.  more  so  if  possible ;  being  at  the 
sametime  exceedingly  addicted  tb  curshig  and  blai^hemy,  and 
atnong  sS  his  vice^  tiot  a  Bingfe  spark  otvirtne  coidd  be  found 
to  reherif  thepictiire; 

'  At  thi^  time  CaptBAri  Joan  de  Gtrsman  was  in.  Panama 
raising  i^ldiers  for  the^rvice  of  the  viceroy ;.  but  h^  fotmid  if 
adviscAde  to  retii^e  cm  ti^  arrival  of  Bachicac^  with  whom  all 
Aese  soidf ers  itow  inlisted.  Bachidsui  'likewise  got  possession 
gf  the  artiiery  whicji  had  belonged  .to  t;he  vi^Bel  in.  which 
Taca'de  Castro  escaped  from  Xtitna.  Seeing  himself  inaster 
dF  Panama,  BErdncdo  who  was  a  lurutal  passionate  fellow:^ 
exercised  the  comm'apd  therein  a  crud  and  tyrannical  macnner^ 
disposing  at  his  wilF  oFthe  goods  and  properties  df  every  one, 
^olating  every  rule  of  law  and  justice^  <^ressinff  the  liber- 
ties of  uie  ccmntmfrity,  and  holding  every  individual  under 
mdi  davbh  constraint,  that  no  oiaie  dojtta  to  act  otherwise 
than  as  he  pleased  tp  dictate.  Leaxtiing  or  suspecting  that 
two  of  his  captains  Had  formed  the  design  of  puttiw  liim  to 
dcastb,  he  oi*aered  them  both  to  be'  beheaded  Wimbut  any 
form  of  triai;  aiidin  similar  acts  of  injustice^  and  in  every 
transaction,  heitsed  no  other  formality  than  ordering.it  to  be 
intimated  by  the  piiUic  crter,  ^^  That  Captain  Ferdinand  Bar 
cbicao  bad  ordahied  such  and  sudi  to  -  be  done.^  He  thus 
usurped  supreme  and  absolute  authority,  paying  not  the 
smallest  regard  to  die  laws,,  or  eiren  to  the  external  forms  of 
Justicei,.']    .'_^      •  ^  ■.'.,'• 

The  lipeiitiale  Vaca  de  Castro^  who  was  at  l^anamfi .  when 
Bachiicao  arnved,  -tbiA  immediate^  across  the  isthmus  to 
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Nombre  de  Bios  on  tb^.  ^(Wtic,  where  h^  embark^daccQinr 
panied  by  Diego  Alvarez  de  Cueto  and  Jerom  Zurbauo. 
Doctor  Texada.  and  Francisco  Matdonado.  escaped  likewise 
to  tbe  saine  port^  where  they  all  embarked  together  for  Spain. 
Texada  died  on  the  voyagp  while  passing  the  Bahamas^  pai 
their  arrival  in  Spain,  MaUlonado  and  Cueto  went  directly  ^ 
Qehnany,  where  the  emperor  Don  Carlos .  then  was,,  wnere 
^ach  gave  an  account  of  the  business  with  wjiioh  they,  w^se 
entrusted.  Vac^  de  Castro  remained  ibr  some  iime  at  Ter- 
(jera  iii  the. Azores;  whence  he  went  to  Lisbon,  and  afteoTr. 
wards  to  the  court  of*  £|paia  i,  alleging,  that  be  did  nut  daretp 
go  by  way  of  Seville,  on  account  of  the  influence  in  that  pla^ 
of  the  brothers  relations  and  friends,  of  Juan  Tello,.  whqnxhe 
had  put  to  death  after  the  defe(^  of  the  younger  J^kimagvo. 
On  his  arrival  at  court,  De  Castro  was  put  imder  arrest  in  hi&j 
own  house  by  order  of  the  council  of  the  Indies.  He  was 
aflerwaxds  brought  to  trial  on  a  variety  of  accusations^  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  kept  prisoner  for  five  years  in  the  ci-, 
tadel  pt  Arevalo.  He  was  afterwards  reipoved  to  a  private, 
house  in  Simanca,.  from  which  he  wa&  not  permitted^ to /^o 
out :  And  in  con^quence  of  a  subs^uent  revolutiou  In  the. 
court  of  Spain,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  .a  prisoner,  at*  hxM& 
in  the  city  and  territory  of  Valladolid,  till  his.cause  was  fi^all^ 
adjuged'3. .  i        ,    .  \  , 

On  the  flight  of  the  viceroy  from  Tumbez.  will),  an  hipidreur 
and  fifty  men,  as  before  related,  in  consequence  ortlie.^rnva^ 
of  Bachicao,  hf  retired  to.Quito^  whe9^.  hp  was  honourably, 
received.  In  this  place  he  increased  his  force  to  two  hundred, 
men,  and  finding  the  country  fertile  a^d  abpunaine  in  pro- 
visions, he  determined  to  remain  there  uU  he  miimt  receive 
ulterior  orders  from  his.  mi^esty,^  in  reply  to.  the  informatioi^^ 
he  had  transmitted  by  Dicgp  .Alvarez  de  vufto.  In  the  mean, 
time  he  appointed  strong  gua):ds  to  defend  - 1}^  passes  in  thp^ 
mountains,  and  stationed  spies  on  the  ^\Ser&ii  roads,  that.he 
might  liave  early  intimation  of  the  procedure  of  Gonzalo  Pi- 
zarro  at  Lima^  which  is  three  hundred  leagues  from  Quito^ 
About  this  time  four  soldiers  belonging  \t^  Gonzalo  deserted 
pn  account  of  some  injurious  treatment^  and  seized  a  small 

bark 

*'l3  We  learn  from  Garcrilasso,  tliat  Vara  de  Castro  was  in  the  end  ho- 
nourably acquitted^  and  that  in  the  year  1461)  when  Garcilasso  was  at 
Madrid,  £>e  Castro  watr  senior  meml)^  of  the  c6und1  of  the  tndies^  His  son^ 
Don^tomo,  was. made  kaight  of  St  Jago^  aA^iiad.a  gnitit  of  lands  and 
ImUaus  ta  Peru  to  the  extent  of  20,0OQ  pieces  of  eight  yearly.— ?♦  ... .  , 


bttlk:.  in  'll\e.  pgrl  <^  Lio^,  [in -wfaioh  they  sailed  Boi^wards  io 
afdaoe  where  th^ylfiodi^f.  ami  whence  they  tni7e]le4  by  l^Qd- 
toQiiito.  .  Qd  iheit  arriv«i«  iJpiey  represcpited  to  die;vi^evoyy; 
that  <tlie:  inhabitants  of  I^ipia  and  oth^  places  were  exceed** 
ingly  di^QeotQPt^^by  ihejxmd^ctof.Cb^nzi^  ^baisubjected 
tk^  to  tbeitooal;  h^ii^ftfig  and  v^xati^ua .  tyranny,  ^^ivmgr 
them  fi^oiu  :tb^r  b<tcise%:  and  deitppijing  theipoiof  fheil*  gopd4> 
so  that  m^iiy'flf  1^9  ^obffifits  w^  redu<?edjo,deB^<>ixoiliier) 
persons  for>theil;ss^bii#t^Kf•< .  I^at  Gt^nzalp/JinpQii^-sttQH} 
burthensofne  ^^ofitrib|itu>n9  o4ithewhple  iahabitamsythtkt^'ey  ^ 
were.unnhie^o  eedufe  tiieqi;;  {(^vjjthat  a|]  wereifSQ,  Weajry.o^t 
his  tyrmm^  that  they  woujltj  ;gWly  jq\n  any/p^son  who^ 
nught  come  Amwgithem  in  the  i3|une  pf  jtbj^/)qug, ,  tf>  i!eheve; 
tliem  from  the  cruel  oppriesfiioi^.apd  tyratini^us  yiojc^ejof  the> 
usurper.  In  e^nsec^nce  of  tti^sjlatetnentx  {he-  vi^n^i  wa» 
induced  tojnarch  from  Qi^ito  tpifv^^padj^  S^ii  JMSgud^  .vppi^int^: 
iog^to  tbe.co^imand  oChis  trpops  pn^  ]^if^  de  Qc<^99pQi  am 
iuhabitaat  of  Quito,  who  bad  joined  ;  hifu  pn  hi$  aifrival.  at  > 
Tumbez^  and  had  expended  lai^e  sums  in*  iiiA.  sei^e.. front 
his  owjB^  p?|vale  fortune;.  I  .        -  >  '.  i  :  .  jc  .j      i    ... 

The  .lig^ntiaje  Alv^fkiT^raikayi^tAPCojlipniM^d/jthe  .vjo^oy^ 
i|nd  these  two  ^|ablishe^.f^^)$e{¥es.  as  :thft../eeu«t  lof  jrojial* 
audience,  in  viitpe  of  ^./c^v^iyiif^QQi  ^u}m,M9,>m^)f»ty  ^VvlMv 
the  viceroy  still  held. .    Qy  tlus  f>oyAl  ordcff) ,  'th^^  Viceroy.  [vm!i 
authorised >  j^ter  hi^  «iiri^^  at  Llni^i.  tPiliotd  m^mc^  im  ^m'** 
junction  with  two  w  oneripf  the  cj^dpi^jwho  mi^ti  Sr^tlarrifi^ 
OT  even  in/ case  that  ai^y  iiw>j0^thfe^iaf  them  .,«boiikl.^silce 
to  die»     In  pursuanoe  otllhisrl^^prilty)  thavif^eroy.  «)!i:der^'al 
new  seal»to  be.ni$ide,,wb}chrhllco|ninitt^  tpithe  cbstgijy/xjf 
Juan  de  Leon),  alcalde. ofipolHa^j^dge  of  liknay  whokad  b^^ 
nominated  by  the  Marquis  of  0Qeitoar99i^.  grafiM3hcbfiitG;elIcn;df 
the  Indies^'  ashis4epuiy  or:  ch^oNleUor  4^  the.  ail^ieacb  of 
Lima.  .DeXiepn  bad  fledi  ftjom  ,Gw»i<l,7Rz«rroi  'and  had^ 
joined  the  viceroy  at  Q4ii^o.'\vIfbcqnsaqn€QP(ce:df  tHi$.iiinr(ttige^ 
ment,  the  viceroy  jsmedv^^^^iCffders  ^ndl  proQldtoati6n&:'aai 
seemed, needful  or  e:i;pedient}  in  <he  «sain6.:of  the  fotipeanit 
DcKR  (Sar]os;.aut)ieBtiGating,  them  with' the  roy^J  "seal*  andlyr^ 
the.  signature /ofliimselftaid  the  li^niiate  Alvarez..  By  theaii 
means  therie.  w^i;e  two  jQy^  audwnees,  in  Peru^oneiat  thh  dky 
of  Lima,  and  the  other  wherever  the  viceroy  happened  to  re- 
side ;  so  that  it  frequently  happened  that  two  opposite  and 
contradictory  decrees'  wei«-  prn^ounced :  and  promulgated  in 
one  and  the  same  cause.  ~  ' 

On 
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On  takki^  f!ie  reiblCitlito  of  irial»dik^  ftoni  Qulto^  fh^y^ 
roy  fiebl  kis  brotheiMi^*Iaw,  IK^  Alwroz  de  Ouetoi  ta  ift-* 
form  hii  m^esty^of  Ae  «fe^te  of  murs^  and  to  Mlieit  such  re* 
uifiN-oements  as  might  enable  him  to  I'e-establbh  his  autboii^ 
in  Peni,  hy  waging  Wair  against  Oonzalo  -Pitfarfti.    C^oto 
went  accordingly  td  SpaSn  in  the  same  fldet  with  Vafca  de 
Outto  and  Texada^  as  alreildy  related.    The  vioer^  adwoH' 
csed  southwards  to  San  It^iief,  which  is  an  hundred  md  fifhr 
lea^ies  from  Quito,  determlninjr  to  remain  at  that  place  tut 
h^  might  rebeive  farther  orders  from  his  majesty^     llie  inhft* 
mtants  of  Bad  Miguel  save  hfan  the  best  reception  in  their 
power,  and  fiimis&ed  bun  as  far  as  th^  were  able  with  every 
thing  he  was  in  want  ef*    He  eohtinaally  kept  his  small  anny 
on  root,  to  preserve  the  honom*  and  reputation  of  his  cha- 
md/br  as  viceroy,  and  that' he  might  be  in  a  ccmvenient  dtua* 
tion  iof  receiving  siich  reinforcements  as  nnght  come  from 
Spain  or  from  any  of  th^  American  colonies ;  as  ev^  osie 
coming  by  land  from  th^se  quarters  must  iiecessajrily  pass  by 
the  way  ^  San  Miguel,  especially  if  accompanied  by  horses 
or  beasts  of  burthen.     He  expected  tiberefore  lo  be  able  in 
this  pbioe  td  collect  reikifercements  to  his  army,  so  as  to  be  in 
doadUtion  to  renew  the  war,  and  employed  himself  to  eoHect 
nient  hoftos,  and  alms,  so  that  he  wa»soon  at  the  head  of 
6vs  hundred  men,  tolei'ab^  equq^ped.*    SatM  ordieae  indeed, 
were  in  wsmt  of  defensive  armoar,  wMob'they  endeavoured  to 
simply  by  fabricating  cuil^assj^s  of'  iroU)  and  m  hard  lather. 
:  Jit  the  time  when  Oonzalo  Pizarro  sent  Bachieao  with  the 
brigatitines  usr  get  p<>^e9$ion  6(  the  ships  bdcmging  to  the  vice- 
rny,  he  dispatched  •  Oonstalo  DAiir 'dePineraand  Jerom  de 
ViUiegto  to  c»Ueett  Cbe  ilbldieta  Who  4wtelt  ih  Truxillo  and  San 
Miguel,  that  they  might  make  head  against  the  viceroy  in  the' 
north  of  Peru.    13iese  officers  r^ma^^^  in  San  Migud  with 
fixnit  eighty  men  whom  they  (bad-  drawn  tO'  their  party,  till 
th^  heard  of  the  approach  of'  the  viott'oy ;  on  whidi^  not , 
being  in  sufficienl  wtce  4;o  bppoaaliim,'they  retreated  towards 
TntxiBoi  aiid  estaUtd^  Shemsefrei^m  the.  province  of  Co/- 
Itqiie^  about  ferty  lei^^*^  from  Sun  MigaA     From  th^ce 
they  sent  intimation  to  Oon^ki<^the  advance  <^  the  viceroy, 
am  that  his  anny  increased  daily  m  nondiers,  insmmftoh  that 

It 

14  Tbe  (fiatance  in  the  text  Ji  pmbablv  a  n^Make  for  fmrUw  leagues,  as 
about  that  distance  to  the  &  £.  of  San  Miguel  there  ts  a  river  named  Cholm^ 
which  may  have  given  name  te  the  district  or  valley  in  which  it  run8.—*£. 
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it  behdinid  Mm  to tbiok otfsbide  amroplriftte meMtf es to ateit 
Ae  tfatartekieddiiiifer.  Diaa  aiid.YiUiiy;al»  wete  likewise  iu* 
fiiniied  tbat  the  fioeroy  had  sent  Joan  ik  Perelra  one  of  his 
officers}  into  the  proTtnce  of  Chaehi^yaSf  lit  tii^ich  theni 
were  y&py  few  Spanish  setderft^  to  endeavour  to  coDect  teih* 
fbreemeatsb  As  thay  believed  that  Petieira  and  his  foUoweilt 
^ent^iatned  no  soqpidqns  of  their  bdng  in  th^  netghboiurhoodt 
Diaa  ahd  Villqiasdetemuned on antai^pting tosnrpi'iase themt 
which  diey  did'  so  eflfestoally  one  night,  that  they  made  the 
whole  party  prisonens  without  resistanise^  Having  beheaded 
Pereira  and  two  of  his  principal  followers^  they  oUiged  tte 
rett  of  the  pats^,  abirat  six^  horsaibenf  to  enteir  into  the 
sernce  of  Gonudo,  by  threats  of  pnttinffdliem  all  t6  death  if 
tb^  refused  $  after  ^  which  they  retuxiied  to  ^eir  post. 

The  viceroy  ^as  graady  incensed  by  this  untoward  events 
and  Aafteimnved'  to  seA  an  epportanity  of  revenue.  With 
tibis  view  he  departed  vecvetly  from  Sail  Miguel  wuh  a  body 
of  an  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  and  took  such  judicious  mefl^ 
sni^  that  be  avnved  one  night  undiscovered  at  CoUique^ 
where  he  surprizdd  the  enemy,  and  obliged  t;hem  to  fly  in  all- 
directions*  Diaz  maderhieeseape  almost -alone  into  a  district 
inhabited  by  hostile  Indians,  who  assailed  him  and  put  him  t0 
death*  ViU^sB  and  i^erdimnd  Alvarado  were  more  fottvh 
nate  in  thdr  escape,  aa  t^iey- were  able  to  collect  some  of  their 
dispelled  troops, :  with  whosn  th^  to<^  up  a  new  and  mort 
secure  position  not'£ur  firom  TroxiUo,  and  at  a  safer  distance 
ftbm  San  Mignd. 

As  Gonzalo  Fiaarro  was  informed  that  the  viceroy  aug« 
mented  his  aonriy  from  time  <o  tim^r  more  especially  after  this 
successful  enterprize^  he  reacrived  to  march  against  him  with^ 
out  delay ;  asfaafdfy  b  day  paased  in  whi<;l|i  the  viceroy  was 
not  joined  by  sokUers,  horses,  «nd  arms  irom  %>ain,  or  some 
of  the  American  colonies,  aQ  of  wfaieh  were  hu^ded  at  the  port 
ofTumbez.  He  was  likewise  in  •  dread  lest  some  dispatch 
might  arrive  ftrom  the  emperor,  favourable  to  the  viceroy,  by 
which  his  own  adherents  might  be  intimidated,  and  numbers 
miglit  be  induced  to  change  sides.  With  this  view  he  a&> 
sembled  hie  army,  determinra  to  mmrdi  in  persrni  against  the 
viceroy,  and  if  poasftde  to  brmg  him  to  action.  lie  issued 
therefore  the  proper  orders  to  all  his  officers,  reviewed  and 
mustered  his  troops,  advanced  them  the  necessary  iUnds  ibr 
tiking  the  field  j  and  sent  off  the  baggage,  artillery,  atnmmii^^ 
tion  and  provisions^  with  the  main  t>ody  of  the  iormy  towards 

Truxillo, 
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T^iixUip»  remainiiig  *  briiind^  at  Lima  with  some*  of  fait  pim*' 
cipal  officers,  lo. follow  in  proper  time.  Aboirt  this  time  a 
^asidl  arrived  from  Ar^quipB  with  a.veiy  seasonable  supply  of 
1^00»t)00  crowds ;  and  another  vessel  firom-Tierra  Firq»a,'be» 
Ipn^g  to  jQronzc^o  MarteH  sent  by  bis  wife  to  enable  him  to 
return  bpme.  The  arrival  of  these  twa  vessels  was  very  op* 
portune  for  Gon^o  Pisarro,  as  they  served  to .  traiisport 
great  qudntittes  of  musquets,  -  pikes,  aromnnition,  and  other 
implements*  of  war,  together  with  a  guard  of  an  lumdr^d  and- 
fifty  meii,  and  greatly  facilitated  the  intended  expedition 
agninst  the  .viceroy* 

.  Q9  quitting  Xima,  Oonzalb  Piamrro  thdught  proper  to  take 
t^e  oydor  Cepeda  and  Juan  de  Caceres  the  acconntant-ge» 
neral  along  with  him,  both  to  give  the  more  edat  and  appear- 
ance of  Ijegal  authority  to  his  measures,  and  on  purpose  to 
l^vjk  up  the  cobrt  of  royal  audience,  as '  Ortia  de  Zarate 
would  then  be  the  only  judge  remaining  at  Lima,  who'waa 
not  thought  of  much '  importance,  as  he  was  in  bad  health. 
Besides,  Bias  de  Soto,  his  brother,  had'manicd'ifaedanghler' 
of  that  Judge ;  and  although  that  marriage  had  been  eflected 
CGnja:s^,y  to  the  wish  of  Ortiz,  it  wais  coliudered  as  some  tie 
i^pon' his  conduct.     Forgneater  security^  however,  Gonzalo^ 
u^'  the  precaution  of  carrying  die  royal  seal  along  with  him. 
Qodzalo  Pizarro' chose  to  go  by  sea ;  and  on  leaving  Lima, 
herappoiated  Lorenzo  de  iUdana  as*  -lieatenant-govemor  of 
t^at  city,  \vith  a  garrison  of  eighty  soldiers,  to  preserve  tran« 
quillity  during  his  absence.     Tliis  small  number  was  consi* 
dered  sufficient  to  prevent  any  atitempt  towards  a  revolution- 
ary movement,  as  most  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Lima  accompa**' 
ni^  the  expedition.     Gonzido  embarked  in  March  1545, 
and  landed  at  the  port  of  S«ita,  -  fifteen  leagues  soutli  from 
Truxillo,  at  which  city  he  arrived  on  P«dm  JSunday.     He  re^ 
mained  at  thi$  place  lor  some  time^  wailing  the  junction  of  bis 
1l*oops,  sending  messages  in  various  directions  to  expedite 
^eirmar(;h.   'After  some  time,  he  marched  from  TrnxiDo 
into  the  province  of  CoUiqne,  where  the  whole  of  his  army  as* 
sembled^     At  this  place  be  reviewed  his  arror,  which  aknountK 
ed  to  above  six  hundred  horse  and  foot.     The  troops  under 
tlie  viC:croy  were  nearly  as  numerous;*  but  those  under  Goii- 
zalo.  ^ere  Jdiuch  better  armed,  and  better  supplied  with  every 
thing  rt^qui^ite  for  war,  as  well  as  being  aU  veterdii  soldiecs,; 
acci^tom^  to  war  and  disctplihe,  and  weU;  a^quiiinted  with: 
a]l  the  difficult  passes  of  the  country.     Xlie  troops  o^  the  vice.-: 
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Toy  on  the  contraryj  had  tot  the  most  part  •oome  recently 
fi^mS^ain,  >vrere  quite  unacenstomed  to  war,  and- ill  «rraed  $ 
beiidtBS  'Which  their  powder  was  bad  in  -quality. 

•  0onzalo  used' every  efibrt  to  collect 'proyisious  and  all  kinds 
of  necessaries^  for  hi&^army,  more  especially  as  he  had  to  pass 
through  a  desert  country  ^which  intervened  between  the  pro- 
vince of  Motnpe'^  and  the  city  of  San  Miguel,  a  distance  of 
twemty-two  leagues  without  any  inhabitants,  and  entirely  des- 
tilttte  ofn^mter  or  other  means  of  refreshment,  consisting  every 
where  of  burning  sands  without  shelter  from  the  heat  o(  the 
SUB  and  almost  under  the  equinoctial  line.     As  this  march 
^asnecefisarily  att^ded- with  much  inconvenience  and  diffi- 
culty, Gonzalo  used  every  proper  precaution  •  that  his  troops 
might' be  Mp{died  abundantly  with  water  and  other  necessa- 
ries.    For  tfais^lurpbse  all  the  neighbouring  Indians  were  or- 
dered to  bring 'a  prod%ious  quantity  of  jars  end  other  vessel^ 
calculated  to  contain  M^ater.  -  The  soldiers  were  ordered  to 
leave  at  Motupe  ail  thdr  clothes  and  baggage  of  which  they 
^^re  not  in  immediate  wanty  whieh  were  to  be  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Indians.     Above  all  things,  it  was  taken  care 
that  a  siiffidency  of  water  should  accompany- the  anny,  both 
for  the  troops,  ond  for  the  horses  and  other  animals.     Every 
thing  beitig  in  jeadiness,  Oonzalo  sent  fcnrwards  a  party  of 
twenty-five  horsemen  by  the  ordinary  i>oad  through  the  desert, 
thatlhey  m%ht  be  observed  by  the  scouts  belonging  to  the 
viceroy 4  and  ^t  he  might  be  Jed  to  believe  the  army  came  in 
that  direction^  '  He  then  took  a  different  route  through  the 
same  desert  it^ith  the  army,  marching  as  expeditious^  as  pos-* 
sible,  every  soldier  beirigt  ordered  tpcarsy  his  provisions  along 
with  him  on  his  horse.     By  these  precautions,  and  the  rapi- 
dityof  the  Inarch,   the  ticeroy^was  not  informed  of  the  i^- 
proach  d^lObrizalo  and  his  army,  till  they  were  very  near  San 
Miguell  immediately  on  learning  their  approach,  he  soundeii 
the  alaantf,  giving  out  that  he  intended  to  meet  and  give  battle 
k>«the  insurj^nts  ;^  but!  as  «oon  as  his '  army  was  drav^otit 
from -tbe'eity;  betook  a  quite  oppo^te  course,  directing  his 
man^'^.^th  ^1  possible  expedition  towar<!s  the  mountain  of 

-Oonttloi Pizaino ^notice  of  the  r^reat  of  tke  viceroy 
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T5  >  iNTamed  MeiYope  in  tnodem  maps.  The  desert  in  the  text  h  t>f  great 
extentf^reeichuigfrsiiithe  river  Leehe  to  theJPiura,  a  distancef  of  abovt 
<ighty  English  miles. 
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dbQHt  four  jbours  afterwaijdsy  in  4^^i|e<)teQpf  wfai^)ie9ia4e 
lio  ^t  ^t  San  Miguel,  excq>t  to  procure  gi»idfi$  lo.dmct 
him  in  the  road  which  the  viceroy  had  .takcA^    hk  the  fint 
night  of  this  pursuit,  the  army  of  Qon^ilp  oi0idl$4  eight 
Spanish  leagues,  or  near  thirty  iBi^fflish  mUe^,  apdi  sevend  of 
the  roy^Hsts  who  had  lagged  behi^id  thj$.  rest,  together  vitih 
the  whole' bi^p;age  h^louging  to  th^  retrg^^n^  army  fell  into 
Im  handi^w    Gonzalo  hanged  such  of  his  prisoriers  aa  were 
tnoat  obnoxious  to  him,  andcpntinuecjihepursiiitoftlieflyii^ 
roya^stf  with  the  utmost  diligence,  thrpiig^  di^uitaiid  aI«io«t 
imprnctiQible  toads,  where  noprovisiopji.QQuid  be|>tO(^imd« 
always  eoming  tq>  with  some  ofthe  hinito^  isif  the  eoemy*^ 
Gonvalo  likewise  sent  on  several  Indians .  widh  *  ielt^rs  tp  the 
principal  efflcers  who  served  under  the  viceroy,  WglQg.  fthtel 
to  pwt  him  to  death,  and  offering,  them  their  pprdoii^  fi^r.  ^e 
past  and  to  give  them  high  rewards^    He  co«tin«ied  the  pnr^ 
suit  above  fi%  leagues  of  two  h^mdred  Jullesi  till  at  length 
t^  heniel  were  no  longer  able  to  carry  their  riders,  wd  4j^ 
zxMto  were  incapable  of  proceeding,  both  frpm  exc09«iv;e  &t^^ 
and  l^  the  failure  oS  prp vision^.    T^e  in^iurgent  wrtx^-  at 
length  arrived  at  Ayabt^'%  where  the  hot  pursioit  </the 
viceroy  was  discontinued,  and  th^  trpops  pf  601(199)0  halted 
for  reel  and  jefreshiiient*    Besides  the  difficulty  i^f  oveitaking 
^  vdyaliftti,  Gop^alo  had  r^eived  |issjai:aiioes  fi^m  some  of 
the  principal  fi>llower8  of  the  viceroy.  tbM  th^  would  eidner 
put  him  to  death,  or  deliver  him. up  as  ;»  prkowr  j  and,  ^ 
this  came  ajfterwards  to  the  knowledge  9i  th^  vi(ier<)yf  be  put 
several  of  th^de  officers  and  sentlei|ieD  of  hi^  Wmj  to  deatb4 
After  Gonstalo  had  supplied  his  aro^y  with  i^uph  prpvisMOiia  .AS 
could  be  furnished  at  Ayabaca,  he  resumed  the  piirpv^ihut 
with  less  rapidity  than  before,  and  ke$piii^.hii^.ar9)]nBJwaf|ra 
in.con^ct  c^der  i  yet  at  this  tupiie  ^om,e  pfhis  tro^%  remain-f 
ed  behind,  partly  owip^  t<>  extreme  fatiguei  and  ppirt^  from 
discontelit.    l^eaving  the  vicerpj^  to  continue  his  ^retr^at  to 
Quito,  and  Gonzaio  in  pui-s^it,  it  is  pcopei^;  to  nu^Ation  some 
events  that  occurred  at  Uiis  time  in  other  paJ^t^  pf  FerU*; 
\  ;Jm  this  march,  Opnzalo  did  not  thi^k  prober  .to  f:$myigkmg 
with  his  army  any  of  the  soldiers  belon^g  to  the  vio^iOi^ 
wbmiJie  had  taken  during  the  pursiMt^^Jbo^b^t^^^ 
Ot  y  not 

•  14  'l^otwit]istdii4ing  the  distvDce  mentloaed  i<i  the  text> :  AtaVfKS  is  «ply 
shout  6q  aiiletj  or  fifteen  ^9?iish  leagues  in  9.$tr9ight  tine  N.  ^ii£*  irt^o 
San  MigueL— £• 
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not  ociiiBde  in  theiiif  becanse  fae  had  already  a  auffieieot  force 
in  proportion  to  the  enemy,  and  because  pnmsions  ivereveiy 
difficult  to  be  prociired,  as  the  viceroy  had  stripped  every 
j^ace  through  which  he  passed  as  much  as  possible.    Ee>r  this 
reason,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  sent  badk  ali  his  prisoners  toTraxiikS 
Lima,  or  such  other  pbces.  as  they  thon^t  proper,  having  in 
the  first  place  put  to  death  such  of  their  chie&as  he  consi* 
d^ed  most  strongly  attached  to  the  viceroy.    As  these  sol^- 
diers  were  dispelled  over  several  parts  of  tho  country^  they 
began  to  declaim  in  fiivour  of  the  viceroy  and  against  the  ty<« 
rannseal  conduct  of  Gonzalo,  and  founcl  many  persons  abun* 
dantly  disposed  to  listen  to.  their  harangues ;  both  because 
what  thqr  alleged  was  true  in  itself^  and  because  most  of  the 
^a&isb  inhabitants  of  Fern  were  mnch  inclined  to  revolution 
and  diange  of  party,  especially  the  soldiery  and  those  who 
were-  hzf  tod '  unoccupied.    The  real  settlers  and  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  cities  were  quite  of  an  opposite  description^ 
being  friends  of  peace  and  order,  as  most  conducive  to  thdr 
interest  and  happiness,  and  necessary  to  the  -pseservation  of 
their  properties,  and  being  more  exposed  in  time  of  dvil  war 
than  even  the  soldiers  to  be  harassed  and  tormented  in  many 
ways,  as  the  ruling  party  was  apt  on  tHe  sliflhteit  pretexts  to 
put  them  to  death  on  purpose  to  seize  their  effects,    with 
which  to  ffratify  and  reward  the  partisans  of  their  tyranny 
and  injustice.    These  seditious  discourses  were  so  openly  in- 
dulge in,  that  they  reached  the  knowledge  of  the  fieutenantd 
of  Gonasalo;  who,  each  in  his  peculiar  jurisdiction,  punish^ 
ed  the  aulhcMrs  as  they  deemed  right.    At  Lima,  to  which 
mo9t  erf*  these  prisoners  had  gone,  Pedro  Martin  de  Gecili& 
the  provost  marshal  was  a  violent  partisan  of  Gonzalo,  and 
caused  several  of  these  malccontents  to  be  handed.    liorenso^ 
.  de  AUai^a,  who  had  been  leit  by  Gonzalo  as  lieutenant-^o-' 
vernor  of  Lima,  wa:s  a  prudent  man,  and  conducted  himsetf 
in  a  quite  different  manner,  being  disitnclined  (torn  actings 
iritb  ^uch  yi^nce  as  miriit  occasion  displeasure  to  either 
party  in  the  sequel;  fpr  which  reason  he  used  all  his  jnfiaenc? 
to  prevent  putting  tiny  one  to  deat]iy  or  from  injuring  any 
person  in  any  mianner.     Although  he. hold  bis  ofHce  fr»m 
Gonzalo^  he  nev^  exerted  himseli  zealously  in  his  service,  m 
that  the  patrtissatis  of  that,  usurper  considered  him  as  i^cmly 
sained  by  the  other  fMkrty,  more  especially  4is..  he  always  be* 
haved  well  to.tfae  Jaiown  friends  of  the  vicexoy.    On  this  ac«* 
#ount,  aU  theoe  n^en  flocked  to  Lima,  where  they  beh'eved 

themselves 
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themselves  in  greater '^sebniiity  than  snywhereelse.  The  par- 
tizans  of  Goiizalo,  on-  tlie  other  hand^  made  Joud  complaints 
agaiQst  the  favcrurable  behaviour  of  Aldana  to  tbe'toyalists ; 
and  in  particular  one  of  the^  alcaldes  of  Lriha,  named  Christ 
topher  de  Busgos,  spoke  of  it  so  openly  that  Aldana' thought 
i£  necessary  to  give  him  a  public  reprimand,  end  even^  com^ 
initted  him  to  prison  for  some  time.  Several  even  went  go 
far  as  to  commujiicate  their;  suspicions  of  the  fkldity  of  Al** 
dana  to  Gonzalo  Pisarro  by  letters,  and  even  persuaded'  him 
of  the  truth  of  their  aUegations:.  But  -  he  refrained  frotn  ma- 
nifesting his  want  of  confidence  in  the  lieutenant-governor, 
considering  it  dangerous  to  deprive  him.of  bis.  office  while  the 
army  was  at  so  great  a  distance,  more  e^eeially  as  Aldana 
had  a  respectable  military  force^-  and  was  mudh  estemhed  by 
Itbe  citizens  of  Lima* 

We  have  formerly  mentioned  that  several  inhabitants^  of 
the  city  of  La 'Plata  in^the  pr^yvincc  of  Las  Charcas,  on  re- 
ceiving orders  to  that  e&ct  from  the  viceroy,  had  set  but 
from  that  city  on  purpose  to  offer  him  their  services  against 
Gonzalo;  but  having  learnt  his  imprisonment  while  on'  their 
way  to  Lima,  4hey  returned  to  their  habitations.  Oonzalo 
Bizarro  was  particularly  diajdeased  with  tliese  nven,  as  he  ex>^ 
pecfted  to.liavc  been  especially  favoured  W* the  inhabitants  of 
bis  own  peculiar  district,  and  stent  therefore  a  pi?raon  'named 
Fmncisco  de  Almendras  as  lieuteiiantp^veruor  to  La^ii^ta,  a 
coarse  brutal  fellow  without  feeling  or  humanify,-  and  one  of 
themost  cruel  satellites  of  his  tyrannical  usurpation;  whiom  he 
lO^mcted  to  be  peculiarly  watchiul  of  the  behaviour  of  those 
who  hadjshewn  an  iniehtion  of  joining  the  viceroy,  and  to 
m^e  then»  foel  on  every  opportunity  how  much  'he  was  dis- 
saliiified)  with  their  conduct  on  that  occasion. '^  In  pursuance 
€^!his  instructions  Almendras  deprived  tKie  principal  persons 
aouoog  these  .loyalists  of  their  lands  and  Indians,  and  exacted 
heavy  contributions  from  them  towards  defraying  the  cKpences 
of  the  war.  He  likewise  affronted  and  used  &em'ill  on  j^ 
occasions,  and  even  on.  very  frivolous  pretences;  One  DonT 
(Sf>|nez  de  Luna,  a  principal  person  among  the  loyalists  of  La 
Plata,  happened  one  dayl  to  observe  in  conversation  at  his  own 
hQUse,  that  the  emperor  Don  Carlos  must  assuredly  atlaagth 
ipcover  the  command  oven  £era«'  ..This  loyal  sentiment  was 
reported  to  Almendras,  who  immedjatdy?  ordered  -De  Lunatdt 
be  arrested  and  thsrown  into  the  common  prisob.t'i^The  magi-^ 
jstcates  pf  the  city  went  la  a:body  to- supplicate  iA^inondras^ 

either 
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either  to'liberate  De  Luna,  or  at  least  to' coiiifiiie  hfanrin  a  pkce 
more  confermable  to  his  rank ;  kvA  a&  Almendras  *refitsed  to 
give  a  sati6&oft>i*y  answer  to  their  i^res^taiioti,  one  of  the 
magistrate  declared  publicly,  that,  if  he  would  not<  liberate  de 
I«una,.  they  would  do  so  in  spite  of  hizn.  Almoidras  disseist* 
foled  his' sentiments  at  die  time,'  but  w^nt  next  night  to  the 
prison,  whence  he  caused  De  Luna  to  be  taken  out  to  the 
public  square  and  beheaded*  ' 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  exicoedingly  di$gusted  hy 

this  criDer  act  of -tyranny,  which  they  considered  as  anout)* 

rage  against  tiie  whole   community ;  and   particokrly  'one 

X)2ego  CentBUo  was  most  sensibly  affected,  as  he  and  De  Luna 

had  been  extremely  intimate.    At  the  commencement  of  the 

troubles  respecting  the  obnoxious  r^ulations,  Centeno  had 

attached  himself  to  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  whom  he  had  aceouH 

panied  to  Guzco,  in  the  capacity  of  procurator  from  the  pro*^ 

vinoe  of  Las  Charcas,  being  one  of  the  principal  persons  of 

his  party.     Having  noticed  the  bad  intentions  of  Pizarro,  and 

that  he  did  not  limit  his  designs  to  those  olgeots  which  he  at 

first  proposed,  Centeno  abandoned  the  .party  of  Gonzalo  and 

returned  to  his  own  house*     He  now  determined  to  use  his 

utmost  endeavoors  to  revenue  the  cruel  death  of  his>firiend  De 

Lona,  that  he  might  save  himself  and  others  from  the>  tyran««. 

nous  rule  of  AJfaendras,    and  on  purpose  to  restore  the 

eduntry  to  obedience  to  its  legitimate  sovereign.     With  this 

view,  he  communicated  his  sentiments  to  some  of  the  princa** 

pal  settlers,  among  whom  were  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  Alfonso 

Perez  de  Esquivei,  Alfonzo  de  Camargo,  Femanio  Nmmea 

de  Segora,  Lopez  de  Mendiera,  Juan  Ortisde  Zariute,*  and 

several  others  whom  he  believed  to  have  loyal  intentiohs,  all 

of  whom  he  found  disposed  to  seoond  him  'i»  executing  .the 

enteiprizewhicbhehad  in  view^     In.tbeprosecutioDKiOfr.tJbis 

purpose^  they  all  aiUembled  one  Sunday  imomatg^wacaGrdiaig 

to;oustom,  at  the  house  of.Ahnendras,  under*piret^BO«nif  iac-- 

companying  him  to  ichurch.  .  When   allijwere  asidmbledy 

although  Almcndras  had  a consid^aUeguavd, Cauteno  went 

up  to  him  as  if  to  converse  o»i  ^sonie.affiiir  of  momeiitt  and 

stabbed  him  repeatedly  with  his  d^igger.  iiThe.  conb^irators 

then  draped  him  out  to  the  public:  square  laud-  csl.off-.his. 

head^  dedaritijg'  him  .a  traitor,  and  prdclaiming  that  they  bad 

(lone  so  for  the  servideoif  the. king.:     >    *' 

•    Considering  thatb  lAhbendras  -was  universally  detested,  the. 

eonspinU}oisj^BDt;lhnii^it  necessa^  any  precaur 

tiona 
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.  ^otwitwt^nduig^ every p^reraution, ^iBpIoy^^      Centenoto 
cpoe^  \m.  pperatioBs  axbd  iateatioDSy  it  was  imposaible  ;te) . 
prevmit  iotel%^nce  from  spreading  in.vai^ious  directiom^ . 
more  eopocuiUy  la^,  the  expeditioa  of  M^ndoza  to  Ajrequj^/.^ 
;^!resythim  he  bad. already. dpne^  even  the. number., of jhi&r 
troqfNSiiancTof  tli^  musqu^ts  and  hfX9e$  he  had  ooilected,  vrm 
fcdly  knQwti^  by^mcaiKs  :pf  Indians  apd  Sp^iaids.  who  .had. 
eso^^  from  jLa  Plata^  in  spite  of  the.  gyands  which  had 
tiee9  set-tp  waich  the  passes  of  theraoontains^    Alfonso  de 
TorO)'  whp^  acted  as  lieutenant  governpB  of  Cuzcp  nnder 
GoiKsalo,  Piz^rro,  happened  at. this  time  to.  be  a  hundred 
leagues  to  the  northward  of  that  city,  keeping  guard,  in  cme* 
of  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  as  by  letters  from  Gonzftio 
the  viperoy  was  reported, to  have  gone  into  the,  mountainpus 
country,  and  was  supposed  to  have  directed  his  march  by 
that  rpad  toward  the  south  of  Peru. .   On  receiving  notice  of 
the  late,  ^^olution  ^t  La  Plata,  De  Toro  returned  in.  njl,dili«^ 
g^ce  to  Cu;eco,  whare  he  levied  fprees  to  appoBi^  Centeno; 
and,  having  ^s«abkd  the  magistr^t^  and  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  .Cui^o,  he  informed  th^m  of  wh^t  had  occurred  at 
liias  Charieaa,  and  as  there  was  a  suffieient  fo|-oe  in  Ouzcp  to 
suppress  the  royalist^  he.  thoi^ht  it  ii)cumb<8nt  on  him  to 
laareh  to  La  Plata  for  that  purpose.    To  gain  them,  over  to 
his  purpose,,  he  represented  that  Centeno  bad  revolted  with* 
oij^  any  ju^t  cause,  and  had  usurped  authority  in  Las  Cbarcas 
fcir  his  own  private  epds>  under  pretienees  of  serving  the  king  ^ 
whereas  Gonaak>  Piaawo,  being  aotualgovernpr  of  the  king- 
dom of  Peru, .  ought  to  hepbpyed  ps.such  till  his  majesty 
sent  orders  to  the  oonlcaiy.     Thai  l;he  revolt  of  Centei^ 
being  both  ,<5riminal  in  itself  and,  contrary,  to  the  law,  every 
one  was  bound  to  resist  him,  and  to  punish  his  temerity. 
He  ^recaUed  to  their.  rememhran^»  that  Gpnzalo  Pizarro 
was  engaged  in  swving  the  general  interest  of  the  colonists, 
to  procuije  the  revocation  of  the  pbooxious  ordinances,  in 
which  ooouQon  cause  he  hod.  exposed  his  fortune  and  per- 
sonal safety  to  every  hazard,  a^  it  was  well  known  that  every 
inhabitant  of  Peru  woukl  be  stripped  of  his  property  if  the. 
regulations  were  put  in  force.     That  besides  the  general  ad- 
yaatage  procured  by  Gonzalo  in  setting  aside  the  obnoxious 
iregulations,  for  which  all  were  infinitely  indebted  to  him,  it 
waa.obvious  that  he  had  not  in  any  respect  conducted  him- 
self 
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set  himself  against  the  authority  of  the  s0vel:*e!i^n  $r  since».  on 
bis  arrival  «t<J^iiiHi'fo(*  tJb0  pui^po^  of  pceseiuiag'  their,  re- 
monstrances, the  'yk^^^:(^  the  r<^al  audience  hod .  alc^ady 
arrested  tW.viGeroyaad  s^t  \i^tsk  out  of  tbe  kingdovi^  «if 
which  these  judges  had  appointed  Gotit^lo  interim  governor  | 
and  that  in  m^rctpi^gina  i«wUke  maimer  dgoiost  the  Yicarojv 
be  bad  acted  atthc'requestand  by  th^ordei^lof  the  royal 
audience;  as  wa$  •  niai|ifest  by  -  hib  being  aciQoippa«ied'by 
Cepeda,  oi^e  <^the  royal  judges  and  chairman  pf  the  audi^ocek 
He  assejcted  <tbat  oo  p9ii3on  in .  Peru  oo;Mld  4ake  juppabimito 
determine  whether  the  audiiatnoe  b^d;  a^ted  right  or  otberwi$e 
in  confer^rifig  ..tb(s  govo^nment.on  Goiu^oj  a^d  that  xti  waa 
the; duty  oimijsf^  $up}>0rtJMm  in  tba(.office>)  t;ili  they  receiyed 
tJhe  ulterioc  orders  of  the  eoYereglgn*  .  -  ^  * 

^  Ax  the  dose  of  .this  dispours^  every  one  aqknowledged  the 
justice  of  what  be  hacVcepi'eseated^  and  volantarily  ofiered  £9 
suf^ort.  Gona^lo.with.thfir  Iiy(S»  and  fortunes.;  although  ia 
reahty  most  of  tbem  djd  so'more  £rom  fear  than-  good  jwul,^  ns 
they  stood  in  ^oat  awe  o<'De  Toi;o«  who  had  hanged  several 
persons  in  fi  si|mmary  manner^  aiid  had  made  iv^ii»elf  imi- 
yersally  dreod^  by  bis  cruel  and  jj^^rocioua  disposition^,  and 
Qoadticty  ao ,tba^'  no^one  dared  toop^ae oy.  CQnliiradict  b^it 
in  any  thing*  .  A^er  .a  short  (Mibemtion^  a  set  of  resoIutioAs< 
wese  entorod  into«  in  wbidi;tbe  transactionn.jof  Genteno*  ia 
L4S  Charcas  were  reeited  afi;  seditious  apd  unlawful,  and  he 
wiis  declared  to  hav^  asr^assinated  Franciseo  de  Almendra^. 
the  lieutenant  g^vvrnory.to  have  levied  filr^ses  in  rebelfion 
against  the  legithHiUe<  governmenty  and  to :  bave'.qpaa^ed.  tbe 
boundaries  of  the  province  of  Las  Cbarcaa  in  hos^.  manner  i 
for  all  which  reasons  i^  w|i8  just  ^Bd  proper  to  v^aj^  waV'Up-. 
on  him,  and  to  redLico  hw  t^  obedience,  -till  this  was  done 
principally  to  satisfy  or  to  amu^e  the  {leopl^,  and  to.  make^ 
them  believe  that  the  parti^.4ns  .of  Goi>zaio:acNd'>«easooably 
and  lawfully*  as  all.  those  who  ^ned  the^^  iresoiiMiQns  wene 
perfectly  •aware  of  the  realstate  of  affairs*  Jarreaiiltj^^valtfaaoghi. 
matters  were  tims  represented  in  t]^  po{^uli|r.  a9$f  mbidgesi  ia 
justification  of  the  measures  of  the  insurgent  party,,  or  at 
least  to  excuse  their  actions  under  spe^itnis  pretences,  those 
wl^o  took  an  active  part  on  thcpresent  occasimi,  .used  oftea 
to  declare,  both  in  the  presence  .and  absence  of  Gonzalo» 
that  the  king,  would  certainly  give,  .or  otught  to  give  him  the 
goveriUHi&nt  of  Peru,  as  they  wer^  resolvvd  not  to  receive  any 

other 
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Alfoiuo  de  Taro  Xiow  proceeded  t0  kvy  sn  atmyy  of  ivliidk 
he  dedared  hims^diptabi  general  and  commanmr  m  cMiefy 
and  appomted  eaptains  and  other  ofbeers  to  eonmiand'  under 
bis  authoritv.  In  aU  his  prooeedirtgiJke  Warded  liiiaselfwitft 
a  high  handy  employing  fiirce  and  violence^  instead  of  perstift* 
sicxi  and  ^ood  tineatinent.  He  proteeted  puhKckty  and  with 
many  oatSs,  that  he  would  hang  up  every  gb^  who  did  not 
ascast  and  contribute  to  the  cause ;  and  even  had  sereral 
persons  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  gaBows^  whose  fives  he  was 
induced  to  spare  by  dixit  of  solidtalions*'  He  abiised  and 
maltreated  others,  using  every  one  in  the  most  ontrageous 
manner  who  did  not  give  way  to  hkn  in  iall  tUngsw  Dfythisr 
violent  procedure  he  completed  his  warUke  preparations  at 
very  smaH  expenoe  ;  insomuch  that  it  appeared  afterwards  by 
bis  accounts,  that  he  had  not  expended  above  twenty  thou^ 
sand  crowns  in  this  expedition^  as  he  took  away  gratuitously' 
all  the  horses  that  were  to  be  found  in  Cueca^oBd  oonstrain^ 
•d  all  the  inhabitai^ts  who  were  able  to  tarry  arms  to  accom^ 
pany  him  in  the  eKpedition  against  C^tdno*  Bytbcte  means 
Be  Toro  collected  three  hundred  men,  tcderab^  armed  and 
equipped,  wiftb  which  b^  marched  Stoni  Cuzcb  to<B  place 
named  Urcos,  about  six  leagues  from  diat  city,  i^re  he  re- 
mained three  weeks  in^  anxious  expectation  of  *  inteBigence 
from  Las  Cbarcas :  Bjat  ail  the  road&  and  passes  between  and 
X«a  Plata,  were  so  well  guarded  by  the  Indians^  who  were  en,« 
ttrely  disposed  to  &votir  Centeno,  that  he  wad  unaUe  to  learn 
any  thing  of  the  movanenlsror  intentions  of  the  royalists  in 
Las  GbarcaS)  so  that  he  was  constrained  to  remain  continual-* 
iy  on  the  alert  lest  he  might  have  been  surprized.  Besides 
these  military  precautions,  he  rigorou%  punished  all  who 
j^esumed  to  shew  the  slightest  disinclination  towards  the  in- 
terest of  the  Pizarrifm  faction,  or  to  express  their  sentiments 
in  any  respect  in  disapprobation  of  his  own  designs;  inso- 
much that  aU  were  constrained  from  dread  of  pumshment  to 
i^pear  heartily  attached  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  en-* 
gaged*:?  " 

After  remaining  three  weeks  encamped  at  Urcos,  he  deter* 

mined  to  march  in  search  of  Centeno,  and  advanced  for 

that  purpose  tHi  the  village  nan^ed  Del  Rey.    As  the  troops  of 

Centeno  happened  to  be  a  good  deal  scattered  at  t^is  timei 

he  was  under  the  necessity  of  retreating.on  the  approadb*  of 
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Toi^«    TiieseiiOfilSe^chieA  hf fo^  mt^imtieii  utitlie  t)!s^ 
tanoe  of  .^bout  twelve  kagnts,  iGfiC^etl-kito  a  ne^iation  to 
iMdeavottr  to  forii  lui  ftce0inmod«tfon    boty^as'they  »<ere  mir 
able  to  agree  upon  any  ttfrjiu,.  De*  Tcuitd  adybftoed  ibr  fhe 
parposc  m  attacking  ^Centeno ;  ivho,  oti  the  odiev  hAAd^  wai; 
UBwiUing  to.mk  the  chance  of  an  engageinecil;,  ijiwingto  the 
iirfericprity  of  h\%  foimy  atid  faeoause  la'cuiiieat  might  liaMe  ^8^ 
pnrited  his  ourn  party  and  have  been  of  >  great  pdytatage  to 
the  cause  of  ite  insiM^gfqt&    On  thit  acooaot  lie  lietti^Ja 
pnoportion  as  D&  Toiti  advanced^  accompamed^b^  a.greQt 
nomfaer  of  lar^  Penman  sheep  loaded  with*  proyiabns  Md 
aflnimintioay  iand  'cairyiiig-  along  Mth  him  «U  die  ipfinicap^ 
eum^miqT  Botive  ehiefs,  to  pt^cnC  De  Toixi  frl>in*  being -ftble 
touvail  himfiiBif  of  the  assislanee  of  the  Jndian&     j^ii  thib 
maaner  CctiteiiD  ciontinued'  to  cetmat  across  a*  desert  and 
unudidbited  comtryof  forty  leagues  extent,  till  he  arrived 
at  a  place  named  Casubindo^  through  wfaiofa  Di^o  de  Rok^ 
had  fiirmerly  desciended  4r(^  die  etevated  reffioni  of  Peru  into 
the  eastern  pbin  of  4he  Rio  j^e'la  Plata.    pLl£bnsk>  de  Tof^ 
continued  the  pursuit  as  ihr  ^s.tfae  tity  of  La  P]iita,^bith  H 
an  hundred. and  eightv  leagues  to  the  south  of  Cuzco.    Findr 
log  that  place  abandoned  and  entirely  stifipt  of  evu^iy  tWng 
wUch  might  caotribute>  to  the  subsistence  of  bis  Xwoffit  ax^ 
heing  unMie  to  procure  pro visiotis  on  account  of  ihe  absence 
e£  aii  the.  Caracas  or  caciques,  he  was  noder  the  necessity  to  disr 
oontiniieiiis  porsoit  of  Centeno,  and  even  found  himiaelf  conir 
peVed:  to  return  towards  Cuzco.   In  this  retreat*  JH  Toro'  took 
the  comaiaiid  of  the  advanced  guard  of  fifty  men»  ordering 
the  main  4xidy  to  mareh  at  leisure^  'aed  Mi  a  rear-gda^d  'of 
thirty  of  his  bf^st  mounted  cavalry  under  AlfcMo  de  Mendo- 
aa*  with  ordero  to  useJevery  tpos»ble  mean^  .of  procuring  iu^ 
tdligence  of  the  motions  <  of  Cenft^io  $*  that,  in  iCasfe  of  bis  fol- 
lowing, the  troops  might  be  cdlecliedtogether^i  good  order 
to  vejoiuthe'vaa. 

The  departure  of  De  Toro  from  La  Hataf  on  l^s  return  to 
Cuaoo'i^rassoon  MB»niunicated'  to  fCenteno  by  means  of  t)ie 
Indiana  He  was  astonished  at  this  sodden  alteration  of  a& 
£uf8.;  and,  4ks  he  understood  that  De  Toro  nparched  in  great 
ho^B^  without  keeping  jhis  troops  in  close  array,  be  si4)posed 
that-dranaistance  to  have  been  occasidned  by  De  Toro  ext- 
tertattiiBg  sui^Ncions  of  the  fidelity  of  bis  followers,  and  that 
he  had  ipcmd  ikkem  ill-disposed  towards  )the  p^rty  of  tl^e 
i^ixoirians.  On  ihese  consideratidns^  iCeniteilo  r&iplycd  t9 
•   voii- V.  D  pursue 
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parsne  in  his  tum^  in  hope  of  drawing  some  advantage  to  die 
caufie  in  which  he  was  engaged  from  this  measure^  and  even 
expecting  that  several  of  the  followers  of  Toro  might  come 
over  to  his  side.  He  sent  off  therefore  the  captain  Lope  de 
Mendoza  with  fifty  light  armed  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  Mendoza  got  in  a  short  time  to  CoUao ;  and^  al- 
though de  Toro  and  most  of  his  troops,  had  already  passed 
beyond  that  place,  he  made  prisoners  of  about  fifty  wno  re- 
mained behind^  whom  at  first  he  deprived  of  tWr  horses  and 
arms.  Soon  aiierwards,  however,  he  returned  these  to  his 
prisoners,  and  even  distributed  some  money  among  them,  re* 
ceivibg  their  engagements  i^n  oath  to  join  him  when  ie» 
quired;  but  he  banged  a  few  of  them  who  were  suspected  of 
being  particulary  attached  to  De  Toro.  After  tiiis  successful 
exploit.  Lope  returned  in  ^eat  haste  to  La  Plata,  in  hope  of 
bemg  able  to  cut  off  AUbnzode  Mendoza  and  his  small 
party,  who  still  occupied  that  place.  But  AUbnzo  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  what  had  happened  at  CoUao,  and  had 
already  quitted  La  Plata  in  great  haste,  taking  a  different 
road  irom  that  pursued  hy  Lope,  by  wfaidi  means  he  got  safe 
to  Cnzco. 

Centeno  arrived  soon  afterwards  at  La  Plata  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  troops,  where,  he  assembled  all  the  force 
under  his  command,  and  where  he  made  every  possible  pre- 
paration for  continuing  the  war  to  advantage,  and  in  parti- 
cular .caused  a  number  of  muaquets  to  be  made.  De  Toro 
continued  his  retreat  to  Cuzco,  dreading  much  to  be  pursued, 
«nd  lest  Centeno  might  have  acquired  possession  of  Cuzco, 
which  he  might  easily  have  accomplished  in  the  present  situa- 
tion of  aflairs ;  but  Centeno  thoi:^t  it  more  prudent  to  re- 
main at  La  Plata,  where  he  augmented  the  number  of  his 
tnx^s  and  collected  treasure  which  was  found  in  great 
plenty  in  the  province  of  Las  Charcas. 

The  events  which  had  taken  place  in  Las  Charcas  were 
soGfn  known  at  Lima;  and  as  several  of  the  soldiers  in  that 
city  were  attached  to  the  party  of  the  viceroy,  thev  q>oke  al- 
most openly  of  going  away  to  join  Centeno ;  and,  nrom  the 
small  attention  paid  by  Lorenzo  de  Aldana  to  repress  these 
men,  he  was  even  suspected  of  favouring  the  same  cause. 
Antonio  de  Ribera  likewise,  although  the  brother»in-]aw  of 
Pizarro,  was  strongly  suspected  of  being  {secretly  devoted  to 
the  royal  interest,  as  indeed  his  conduct  in  the  sequel  evinc* 
cd;  and  several  other  persons  of  consideration  lay  under 

suspicions 
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smpicions  of  the  same  nature.  -  All  this  gave  much  utieasi- 
11696  to  the  friends  of  Pizarro:  Yet  those  persons  at  Lima 
who  wished  well  t6  the  interests  of  his  majjbsty,  did  not  think 
it  prudent  at  this  time  to  make  any  opeil  attempt^,  being  satis- 
fied that  it  was  better  to  wait  a  more  favourable  opportunity^ 
and  that  De  Aldana  would  prepare  matters  for  that  purpose, 
as  he  seemed  clearly  favourable  to  the  same  cause.  His  abi- 
lities were  universally  acknowledged,  and  his, good  inten* 
tions  were  not  doubted,  so  that  all  were  satisned  that  he- 
would  conduct  matters  with  much  prudence  to  a  favourable 
issue. 

At  this  time  it  became  known  at  Lima  that  the  viceroy 
had  retreated  Ivith  a  small  body  6f  troops  into  the  province 
of  Popayan  ;  and  that  during  his  retreat  he  had  put  to  death 
sevenil  m  the  officers  and  other  persons  of  consideration  in. 
his  army  i  among  whom  were  Rodrigo  de  Ocampo,  Jcrom  de 
la  Cema,  Gaspard  Gil  Olivarez  and  Giomez  Estacio  i  some  of 
these  because  they  were  iuclined  to  abandon  him,  and  others 
for  corresponding  with  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  and  conspiring  to> 
put  the  viceroy  to  death.  On  the  communical;ion  of  this, 
intelligence  at  Lima,  it  produced  different  effects  according 
to  the  different  inclinations  and  views  of  the  ihhabitanls.  K^ 
occasioned  more  reserve  among  those  who  were  of  loyal  dis-; 
positions  '$  whereas  the  partisans  of  the  PI zarrian  tyranny 
considered  themselves  more  at  liberty  to  avow  their  senti- 
ments to  Aldana.  They. went  therefbi'e  to  him  in  a  body^ 
and  represented  that  there  ware  many  persons  in  Lima  who 
were  strongly  suspected  of  being  hostile  to  Gonzalo  Pizarro^  '^ 
and  only  waited  a  &vourable  opportunity  to  take  up  arms 
against  him;  and  that  it  was  incumbent  therefoire'on  the 
lieutenant  governor  to  punish  these  men  for.  the  scandalous 
freedoms  in  which  tiiey  had  indulged,  or  at  least  to  banish, 
them  from  the  city.  Tnev  ofiered  to  ftimish  sufficient  proof 
of  these  facts,  and  urged  him  to  exert  his  authority  on  the 
occasion.  Aldana  assured  them  that  none  of  these  things 
had  ever  come  to  his  knowledge  $  and  that  if  he  knew  who 
those  were  against  whom  they  complained,  he  would  take 
such  measures  as  were  necessary  on  tne  occasion. 

The  partizans  of  Pizarro  became  at  l^gth  so  bold  that  they 
arrested  fifteen  of  those  whom  they  most  strongly  suspected 
of  att^chm^t  to  the  deposed  viceroy,  among  whc«n  was  Diego 
Lopez  de  .Zuniga.  Having  thrown  these  men  into  prison^ 
the  Pizarrians  were  inclined  to:  have  given  them  the  torture 

to 
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to  artort  Mfil^sloini  and  «fterwftrdir  in  Imve  pteeiHfed  Hbw 
tondenfAatiM  by  Pecfaro  Martin  the  prcnrott  mafsbal  of  ^be 
eityi  9o  that  they  wete  in  kimrineiit  danget  df  beins  fnt  tm 
deadly  if  Locenzo  de  AMana  had  iM;  esserted  hiimelf  pnmipt* 
ly  4xA  c^J^etuaHy  to  take  them  out  of  the  hands  of  th«  Piaa«^ 
yiam.  For  this  purpose,  he  caused  them  all  to  be  bnbu^ 
to  his  own  residence,  on  pretence  diat  they  would  be  theve 
ill  more  safe  custody,  and  provided  them  with  every  thing  of 
t^hidh  they  stood  in  need,  even  secretly  fiirnishing  them  widi 
4  vessd  Iki  which  they  embarked  and  saved  themsehnes  from 
their  enemies.  This  transaction  gave  much  dissatisfaction  to 
the  fKends  of  Hss^uTo,  'both  on  account  cS  the  escape  of  the 
prisoners,  and  boeause  Aldana  refused  to  aUdw  of  Ai»y  formal 
investigation  into  the  circimistances  of  their  eaoape;}  ott  which 
account  the  Pi2arrians  flrtnly  believed  thatc  Aidana  i^ste 
seci^  leagii^  wMt  the  opposite  party.  They  vi%>te  therdbue 
fo  Gonzsdo'pitarro,  giving  bfan  en  account  of  ail  these  evMIs^ 
lind  urging  him  to  give  proper  orders  on  the  occaaon.  But 
CSon^aM  did  not  think  it  prudent  at  this^  time  to  moke  any 
<iiange  i|i  flairs  at  Lima,  or  to  attempt  any  thing  agaiftst 
Aldana ;  t^eeause,  as  it  has  been  rq)orted,  iie  war  afraid  of 
.  matters  tiiking  aifi  unftivourabte  issue  while  he  was  at  so  great 
*  adistaiioe, 

Wh^n  Oontald  Pi^arrb  was  xnibrmed  of  w4i«t  liad  been 

done  by'Ceilteno  in  th^  province  of  iras  Chaiftas  ag«iiist  Iria 

'  ]A)»i«6tiand  authority,  he  beleved  it  necessary  to  use  f»oitipt 

jaeasureBi  for  neducing  that  country  to  sufafection,  and  not  to 

gt«e  his'epemies  ttme  atid  opportunity  for  strengthemng  them^ 

selves  ^d  increasiog  the  numrber  of  their  pardnuia;  as  he 

'  4hitter«d  hfrncfelf  that  he  wouM  become  absolttttt  miiter  of  Uie 

^  wiftde  )dt)gd0m  of  Peru,  if  he  w#e  idble«6  get  rid  of  Centeno. 

^  After  ^eteral  oonsuitatiofss  with  the  prindpid  offieero  of  faia 

[^.anny,  on  this  measures  necessary  to  be  puv^ied  on  liiis  eaner<« 

;'  gency,*  ki  whidi  Gonzalo  could  not  act  in  person  as  hec  fajfid 

;  ati#  to  oppose  the  viceroy  in  the  norths  it  was  determfaied'to 

'  oimfide  the  care  of  an  e9:pedition  against  CenteiNy  io  ^e 

^  Beuiefjant^eneral  Carvajal.    For  this  purpose  lA  ikB  neeesfr. 

^ry  orders  |md  commissions  were  mad<?'Ovt  immediatoly  in 

l3(fe  nilme  of  Oon^alo  Pijearro,  by  ^wMdi'<7lffV8j|aI  was  auCbor*- 

ibed  |o  tevy  t^hftt  men  tind  nion^  ifo  might  deem  necerisssy. 

*{)»«  eiapfoymenf  was  vtery  aooeptaMe  to  Ctitvigiil,  as  ka  ibe* 

H^Md  %t  might  derive  con^iidertlUe'proMit  to  hfrnaelf  «i  its  ^i 

'c^on  i  ^  %o  iee  ottt  frbm^^QNiito  «c€teipaimd  on^%y 
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tmrtnt^  piai;$fHi%  in  whoin^  Y^,  had  gcent.  e#Dfidl«|iee«  The 
Munolt  of  Gon^ilio  Piauinno  )»s4  other,  ^(id  mcs&t  motives  for 
gecQWOTenriiag.rtie.  emplfi^ttieiit  qf  Carvfyial  op  this .  oficasdoBp 
h^idas  tha»Q.whkh  t^y  publickly  ^.Ypwe^*  Some-  were  do- 
iiroui^  o£  aoqukiiig  by  his  «bseac^  »  greater  A^^  ia  the  mt^ 
oiiaement  of  affii^rsi. whil^  o^er^  weireaiudoiifr to  se^d  hioi  to 
>&taiK3%  i^^  th^itci'ror  iof^ired  by  his  ox^eX  and  ferocious 
ixjFadact,  ^lid  bis  pai^oo£tte  tempier^  owing  to  which  he  used 
.often  to  put  poopl^  ^.dc^ath  on  the  mo»t  trifling  oflfences  <^r 
the  slightest  ao^ieions.  But^  the  leaders  in  we  ^xvay  di^ 
guisedti^ir-  rei^  sentjipitotJ9  Q^  t^.pcca^09>  pretendiiig  tb%t 
the  inif^^^gAfi^tof^jtbe.HS'aii:  r^gir^  the  ta^t^'  ai)^  expef}- 
«iwse  oif  CaJf(va)al  to  brifi\g,it  tp  ^  suci^essiul  issue*, 
.  L^9xuifi^  ^itOf  Cai;v^^l  <weat  .dii^eat]y .  to  Saa  Miguejf 
M^Yieifi  ,ik^  {irinej^l  iphsoc^k^t^went  oi)t  to.i^cioet  him,  ai$l 
.4K>|idu6led.  bw  with  iiui]Qh..re«ect  to  thohquse  whi(^  w^s 
.  [nrepar^d :  &>r  his  i  npfe^iqa^  Qrk  arrii^ing  (hi^f >  he  d^^ 
fix  of  Ibe  inmost  i^i^idf irabl^  periiO^B  b^<!M3giflg  tp  Jtho  ci(;y  to 
disoMmut  wd  actccmpiVDty  ^l'^  into ,(hfi.hoJii^,. lender  pretence 
ih^t  be  hud  sow^ttvUigiof  impojrta^c^  t^  yorofflnrjicate  to  Ae|a 
from  the  govemoF^^  .  Ii<^ipg  .^ajos^  tbie  4mr&  to  be  sht^U 
imd  posted' /({i9uliiids  0  prei^eM;:  my  .^miWP}c%^  wit,^  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants^  he  r^ren^nted  to  these  men,  that 
Goi>?«lo  wi9^iaaiaph  iWl^  #gaiustrthf)m,^7>aYiQg  cJwaya 
laJIwk  pfirt  widl  hi$  e&eB)ies»  and'  vioire  especip^y  on  accofuit 
of  having  roo^ived  and  .favoured  th^  dejppsed  yie^roy,  and  of 
hmmg  vetdily  supplied  his-  arniy.wich  ev^y^thing  of  which 
.Ihejr  stood*  M^  n«ed»  r  Q^  this  ^count  it.  had  been  his  first  in-- 
^tentionio  t^^d^sstiwg^edthe  city  .witl^.  fire  and  sword»  with- 
out spaium  :»'siii^  .inb4>ita»t« .  .Bu$,,ou  refiej^tine  that  t)ie 
llKif$i«tfal(0s  aild'priiftQipal  inhaOAtaiit^  (n»W  were  to.Uam^^  the 
pec^yle  lit  hi^gct  haiwg' bmn^oii^raivi^  py  force  o^  fear^  %% 
iH«fs  iMm  doterwined  ip  punish  w^  ^e  BK)§t  ffwUy  and  u> 
•paiidDni  thOiVest^    Yi^}mii^^jfti^m^^^  dis* 

semUiii^fef  the  present  .wUhsonQe  of  the  princip^ji  perio|i$  of 
tho  plane,:  he  bad  selaeted  ^e.  fiK  wiio  t«f)erje.  now  pripseot*  m 
prinejpi^  iuJbaluMaitfb  to  puf^sh  them  as  ^y  rich^  diis^rved* 
that  thoyf  ff^fl^t. , oaiTve  «Sf  acw^wiug.io  ritPpJO.  .tF^r  tINf 
.reosckD^  Af  nc$Nre,  he  desired  them  to  confess  tbeir's^  m  pre- 
paration for  deadij.as  h^  wai^ resolved  to  haye  t^sp  aU  es^n 
cuted  ii|MtK^Mely« 

Th^.U«»d  every  avgument  to  escwlp^t^  ^««(iselves>  from 
the  crimes  kid  to  their  cjbarget.,  but  nU  th^  ^wld  ^99y  Hiss 
1     •  \       :  withou 
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■withoTit  avail  I  and  Cai'vaitit  evoi  cauK<l  one  of  them  to  be 
strangled,  agaiast  whom  ae  woa  particnlarty  incensed,  as  be 
hod  been  principally  instnimmtal  in  constructing  the  royal 
teal  which  the  viceroy  employed  in  his  diqratches.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  ramour  of  what  was  going  forward  at  the  re- 
sidence of  Carvajal  spread  over  the  city,  and  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  wives  of  the  prisoners.  These  ladies  im- 
modintiEly  implored  the  priests  and  monks  who  dwelt  in  San 
Miguel  to  accompany  them  to  the  place  where  their  husbands 
were  in  so  great  danger.  They  ail  went  there  accordingly, 
and  got  in  by  a  private  door  which  had  not  been  noticed  by 
the  p<!of>)e  belonging  to  Carvajal,  and  which  had  con^quent- 
]y  iHen  (Knitted  to  be  guarded.  Coming  into  the  presence 
of  Carv^al,  the  wives  of  the  prisoners  threw  themselves  at  his 
feet,  (iiiJ  implored  mercy  for  their  husbands.  He  pretended 
to  be  stiffened,  and  granted  pardon  to  the  prisoners,  so  far  as 
theirtives;  yet  reserving  to  himsrif  to  punish  them  in  such 
other  manner  as  be  mtgnt  see  fit.  Accordingly,  he  banished 
ttifin  from  the  province,  depriving  them  of  th«r  land*  ind 
■  Indiiuis.  and  condemned  them  in  the  payment  of  heavy  fines 
towards  defraying  the  fflcpences  of  the  war. 

From  Swi   Miguel  Carvajal  went  to  Trusillo,  collecting 

■every  n4iere  onliis  route  all  the  soldiers,  horses,  arms,  and 

nuincy  hi  could  find.    Garvqal  had  resolved  to  have  put  one 

Melchior  Verdugo  to  death,  who  dwdt  in  TruxiDo;  but  as 

-Verdii^ogot  intimation  of  this  intention,  hefted  totheprov- 

inre  ol  Caxaniarca,  where  his  rqmrtimicnto  of  Indians  was 

oF^  ^^e  business  on  which  Cai»vajal  was  engaged  was 

.     ^**\   S"*t    importance  to  admit  of  pursuing  Vemugo ; 

Uo  ^r.*"f°'®»    aftfcr  having  got  possesion  of  as  much  morl^  as 

'^ItecJ-    "ndcr  pretence  of  a  loan,  he  we«t  onto  Lima,  always 

mont-v^  ^?   *®  soldiers  he  could  procure.     Ha  gave  no 

arms  \Jjf-J?"   'w^uits,  only  supplying  them  with  horses  and 

n!J  (h'e  1^'  **®  *«*  wherever  tiieycouWbe  fbond.     He  kept 

'••ffinir  th**^  ***  *^*'*^  find  for  Ms  awn  use,  every  where  pil- 

(i.r    t^iJf  '^yfcl  coflers  and  publk-fiiDds,  and  eren  seaTching 

^•"'«>    he^   Wno»g  the  andent  tunba.     After  arriving  at 

'^r  Cu^co  v^*''"P*«*ed  his  ""l**'"?  pi'^»«'"*Jon8,  and  departed 

»t  th«    he«^  WayoftheThoontainandthedty  of  Gnamanga, 

.*"*»  iiirxi*^  '^^^  *^^  hundred  men  well  equipped,  and  earring 

'r**^    **»!«    n?"**"^^  *"■"  °'  money  which  he  had  collected  dOr- 

"'e-  sa»n<i  w**"***  i  and  at  Guamanga  he  conducted  himsd&in 

*  ■  *I*«cious  manner  as  in  other  places. 

Seven 
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Seven  or  eight  days  after  the  departure  of  Carvajal  from 
.  Lima,  a  conspiracy  was  detected  amodg  those  who  were-  well 
affected  to  the  royal  cause,  in  consequence  of  which  fifteen  of 
the  principal  persons  of  diat  city  were  commit^  to  prison* 
Among  these  were,  Jiifin  Velasquez,  Vda  Nunnez  nephew  to 
the  viceroy,  Francisco  Giron  another  gentlemen  of  his  house- 
hold*  and  Fwtnoisco  Rodriguez.  By  means  of  the  torture, 
diese  unhappy  persons  were  made  to  confess  that  they  had 
concerted  with  Pedro  Manxarres,  an  inhabijtant  of  Las  Chax^ 
^»»,  to  kill  the  lieutenant-governor  Aldana,  the  piiavost  mar* 
.shall  Pedro  Martin,  and  other  friends  and-  partiMs  of  Ckm* 
zalo  Pizarro,  after  which  they  proposed  to  induce  the  citizens 
of  Lima  to  declare  for  his  majesty,  confidently  expecting  that 
^1  those  who  now  feHowed  Garvajal  by  oobstraint  would  join 
their  par^$  and  they  intended  finaHv  to  have  gone  off  with  ^ 
the  strength  thejr  could  muster  to  join  Centeno/  Upon  this 
forced  confession,  Giron  and  one  other  of  these  prisoners  were 
stranded.  By  the  intercession,  of  severs^  resptet^e  ptfsons 
^  the  life  of  Juan  V^eiasquez  was  q>ared,  buChi^'ri^t  bmd  was 
cut  off.  All  the  rest  of  these  prisoners  were  so  severe^  tbr- 
tured  that  they  continued  lame  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Manxarres  saved  himself  by  flighty  and  continued  to  conceal 
himsetf  among  the  mountains  for  more  than  a  year ;  but  fell 
at  last  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  officers  in  the  interest ^of 
Gonzalo,  who  caused  him  to  be  hanged* 

As  Pedro  Martin,  the  provofitp-marshal,  stronriy  suspected 
that  some  of  those  who  accompmed  Carvajdi  hadparticipated 
in  this  pbti  he  endeavoured  to  discover  this  by  torturing 
Francisco  de  Guzman,  one  of  the  prisoners.  Finding  tiiat 
Guzman  made  no  coafesMon  on  this  head,  he  interrogated 
him  particularly  respecting  a  soldier  along  with  Carvajal  nam- 
ed Perucho  de  Agiiira,  and  some  of  his  friend^  demanding 
to  know  whether  these  men  were  in  the  secret;  On  purpose 
to  free,  himself  from  the  torture,  Guzman  said  th^  were. 
After  this  confession,  Guzman  was  formally  condeiQned  to 
become  a  monk  in  the  convent  belonring  to  die  order  of  mer- 

39  in  which  he  aooordingly  assumeathe  habit.  After  this, 
artin  demanded  firom  tne  registrar  a  certificate  of  the  con- 
•fbssion  of  Guzman,  by  which  Aguira  and  others  were  impli- 
cated in  the  plot,  and  Martin  immediately  sent  off  this  wr?- 
ting  by  an  Indian  messenger  to  Carvajal  who  was  then  at 
.  Ouamanga.  On  the  receipt  of  this  paper,  Carvajal  ordered 
Aguira  and  five  others  to  be  hanged,  without  any  fortfaer 

proof 
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proof  dc  i&x^itiiaatipnr   J^jBy^^tm^g^gfwm^i^ii^ 

bexiig  wisiyi9le  of  tb^  emro^.Iife  J|§d.f!oamitte4  in  AHppWixM^ th[& 
<^tini^tte»  ^fmt  off  a/uli  o^y  cjC tbe^eont^ssl^n  ]D{4e  by  Gu^- 
.mculf  i^;  whiidi  w^  /in  ^^lpl^.I^^l9oc4^tioll  of  aU  he  bfMl  nmd 
under  tQrtttr%  >de4Ari|lg.^tbat  he^iii^fiiMF  <^harged  Aguiva 
.  wd .  ttbe  otbei^r  ip^ely  ■  IjO.  get;  firee  fioin  tQrtur^.  This,  was 
.hem^fr  of  po^^TaUi  a^it  ftr»v^  toq^  kte»  Aguira  and  ^be 
jOtber«  lianidg  bfd^  «4r?f|dy  ex^cuted^  akbpu^b  they.  assert<^ 
-^k'iimtc^cd.^itb^  ]B§t  9Mmen(  of  their  hv^t  as.  wa&  per-* 
JiS^  hf^  ^a  e/i;$i^km^^  ffhf>  im^^ecl  tb^i  at. then*  «3(ec4tipn| 

;.|^f^nif)g;v^bi)9.^t;Qii9Ji9^ga,  that  C^lkt^no  W  retired 
Ro«lgb ;  t^'i4<^^  ^  Cas^bindo  ^  ^e  w^.  m^\ik  to  eopf^ 
^^Jkm>9iQsii!if^  yf^  m49&ed  tbA^ttb^&ii^r^.pf  the  insw 
JBTWiJWlar  j««Se-«Fi:ft  4^r  tr^  in, .law  eh^rwm.  whei«  WsHir^- 
c<»«^  Ta»  W^i.«W  ^fW4edft  »Rd.j4?tftij»ipad  t|ie]fefore  ta,  »• 
.tiujfi  tpiiiflw^.j  Jfpiiy^^jbeiides  iftsliwied  to.  m^e  this  step  ia 
.W»Wlif*flwp§.^,#i^%«if^  Torp 

*«»A:fi»^fe-r^iifla|«^  Ujtth^  pha^ga  of  liewteawt  «ene|ri 
J^^<^P.^.4?  Wj»ft«{gi«ajjy  M^nged  tfj  Tor^spf  whicbh^ 
.fe^i^ip^ flfljrw4  m  f^tm^ ,qI; ^v«^*uHe &a«!ed , then^fqr^ 
I^  A9«^mi«bVip*3ftipuft  liil^iflg 

iPft  tfesfl^  ofja.«M^h'.sfe^^  wight  reij^jv  (h^r  for- 

'»y»ji«Wr^.r  ,Ca9H»l ^hk^j«fe  «^eived  let|«r#,^piH  ^^[)e 
inbabitaots  of  Limsiiiceppi^i^'jth^.jl^ewarn^ne^^  AldaPfL^ 
rto^the-c^^  pf  Gon2^;]^izaJ^IH^»-  and^r^^^  his  pra^race; 
'to^place'iail6ip5.^  th^  qt^.^w  a-  wffo  s^^cHr^  footing,.  .Ife. 
T4wrf^  tj^mfflfc  it9tt-i»MJr  bufj^afnii^:  shArUy.  i^jpt^^^ 
"4^0  succeallol  rejiHai.  of;  C«t«na,/9gai|ist.Pa,7QfPj  h^;^gpP 
}cape0^:hVi.tHOWAiWd^^^  MW^  ^*WQ- 

.Wi^Kjtliis.vif^fe  J^  Jbywi,h^.teP4a*4^  ^eJ^i^^j§,owfi^|wr^^|Ji, 

/  BeforetJ<?avij«  i^^  ,hf  fent^if jn^s«wige^s  4q  ,ClW(l»*lRy 
y^h  %  W  WqH»V»n«;totffbaie.t9:W#E^  \V  th^.^ptttaipS-^P 
plain.  fM[  low  f^qptrj(fl^  nm^f^  momf 

3i|W?i  the  inb^itfi^s.wh^gye^r  he^p^iftod. ,  Aft  A?iflmi|»f  fe 
.r^eived,l9ttijf^  froift  thai^j^istrat^  ^,  Qil^fi^^avd  JP^  Xor«, . 
.ea^tlyireqiuiesting  his,..ijamedi^f^Jr««^ii^;  in.^i^t  ici^y-i 
-whenfie„i^  being:  th^  capif^  of.  tlj^.  l^figdPIQt  ^  ili.FaSvpropfsr 
tl^,  t^  aifHiy  sljould  jwarcj^^^^tart^l^  rif^^  They.  #^f  19- 
edhim  of  being, there^^provlded  wi^i  .^n^e^blf^  jji^einfoi^ 

mehts 
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ntes^  of  ni&B  mm^  atid  horsey  ^nd  thkt  all  the  {principal  per* 
sdDs  of  the  city  trere  teddy  to  accompsiny  him  on  the  expedi* 
lioR :  adding,  th^t  'being^hiflaiself  a  citkeu  of  Cuzco,  it  aeeaied 
reasonaibie  he  ^trnld  honour  that  city  by  his  presence.  ^ 
these  and  ^tbei*  coiBideyations  he  was  induced  to  march  fer 
CuMOf  though  fitiU  enflerifdfiinff  some  distrust  and  even;  fear 
of  ljorO|  vAiB  be  was  infbafBied  had  oftai  spoken  againpt  him 
in  hia  absaace;  When  De  Toro  was  informed  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Cl^jrvAJal  to  Cueep,  he  made  every  neces^ry  pi^ 
piMratiqn;  fi>F  reii^<Nr0ing*  the  lumy,  and  providing  for  the  in- 
tended «i^)j8ditio(i  i^^nst  Centeno ;  yet  couM  not  cotKseal 
hid  diss^Ltjfifa(^ti^n,.  tha4:  he  who  had  begun  the  war^  and  hod 
.alfeady  Balked,  ^reat  fatigues^  and  ev^u  had  gained  ^la(^iaI 
advantagesi  tfhouid  be  si^erseded  by  another  oommadder 
whosB  he  muBl  «evr  obey^  and  tnore  etspeciaily  tbat  it  should 
be  Carva^l  who- was  put-over  him,  with  whom  he  h$d  been 
already  engird  iit-  dispotear  He  dissembled  however  as 
muoh  asipeasible^  m^  concealed  his  resentment,  saying.pub- 
Uctiy  dMUt  his  only  wi$fa  ^Ad  for  the  fortunate  management  of 
aii^irsy'WkoeH^er  ^flight  .cbi&mand*  Yet  with  all  Jm  can- 
doni  hcf  eould  not  f o  eareftdly  conceal  his  sentimeitfd^,  but 
ih^t  be  o^saaionally  dropped  e^qHresnons  of  resentment*    ' . 

The  disc(:mtait  of  De  Toro  was  well  l^nown  to  the  inhabit 
tsa^ta  of 'Cuzdoj  y^  they  were  in  hopes  that  Carviyal  would 
set  every  tidng  to  rights  on-bis  arrival.  Carvajal  havings  ar- 
rived in  tijA  neighbourhbod  of  the  city,'  which  he  was  to  el^t^r 
neH  day  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  men,  part  cavalry  and 
parH  musqueteera,  I)e  Tom  was  very  anxious  to  mudter  all 
that  irere  able  toi;arry.arms^  and  from  this  measure^  and 
the  pre^uitioiid  h^  tdfeik  that  every  .one  should  be  in  the  most 
.  perfect  equipment,  and^  the  tro<^  steady  in  their  r^qks,  it 
was  snspeeted  tha^  he  entefitnned  soiiie  evil  design*  De  Toro 
waa  thus  posted  with  his  troops^  ^  if  in  ambush,  in  the  way 
by  which  Carvaj«d  had  to  nlan^  into  the  city.  Aa  thei^  cir- 
cipofltances  W|tre  made  icuown  to  .Carv£^,  he  ord^v^  his 
Ua0p»to  mareb  in  close  array,  ^nd  even  ordered  their  arms 
to  be  loaded  with  ball)  prepax'ed  for  wliatever  might  happen. 
On  e»t«^ingthe  city^  D^  Tcnio  and  his  troops  were  seen  on 
4»ne  side^  as-  if  ready  to  dispute  the  passage.  Carvsfjal  baked 
his.  meiiy  and  the  two  :patties  remained  for.  some  time  ob- 
serving each  <^ha^  with  mutual  <listrui9t.  At  length,  aft  neither 
side  seemed  inetined  to*  commence  hostilities,  both  parties 
broke  theit  ranlss  and  internui^led  as  &i^ids. .    . 

Carvajal 
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Carvajai  was  exceedingly  irritated  against  De  Toro  for  his 
"Conduct  on  thiH  occasion,  but  dissembled  till  he  had  entered 
into  Ciizco,  where  he  was  received  in  the  most  honourable 
manner;     A  few  days  afterwards,  he  caused  four  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitatits  to  be  arretted,  and  cnrdered  them  to  instant 
exeeutioni  widiout  consulting  De  Toro,   or  even  aastflniSng 
•  any  reason  for  this  cruel  and  arbitrary  proceeding.    Some 
*of  those  whom  he  pat  to  death  were  among  the  most  intimate 
'iri^Mls  of  De  Toro,  who  deemed  it  pmdent  and  necessary  to 
^  be  Silent  on  the  occasion.    The  unexpected  cruelty  of  Carvqal 
^occasioned  much  astonishment  and  eoDitemotion  among  the 
inhabkaats  of  Cuzco,  iusomnch  that  none  of  them  dared  to 

*  refuse  accompanying  him  on  the  expedition,  and  he  was  est' 
abled  to  leave  Cuzco  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  weU  ap- 
pointed Sixers  with  which  he  marched  by  CoBao  in  the  wi^ 
towai^s  the  province  of  Las  Charcas  in  search  of  Centmo. 
As  the  latter  had  a  considerably  stronger  feree,  it  was  believed 
by  many  that  Carvajai  would  be  nnsuccessful  in  this  expedi« 
tion,  more  especially  as  most  of  his  followers  acted  moreirom 
force  than  good  will,  because  ht  allowed  them  no  pay  and 

*  tfeated  them  with  much  severity.  In  his  whde  conduct  and 
deportment  Carvajbl  acted  in  a  omtal  and  passionate  manner, 

'  evnicing  hhnsdf  on  all  oceasioiis  the  enemy  of  cood  mexk^ 
for  he  was  a  bad  Christiim,  constantly  addicted  to  bhu^hemy, 
and  of  a  cmel  and  tyrannical  disposition,  insomudi  that  it 
was  generally  expected  his  own  people  would  put  him  to  ^eath 
to  rid  themselves  of  his  t3rrannon8  and  oppressive  ccnduet. 
Besides  all  this,  it  was  obvious  to  many,  that  right  and  jus- 
tice wei^  on  the  side  of  Centeno,  who  was  a  man  of  honour 
-  and  probity,  and,  being  exceedingly,  rich,  had  both  die  power 
/and  inclination  to  reward  his  foUowers.     It  is  necessary  to 
/  quit  Carvajai  and  his  expedition  for  the  present,  that  we  may 
'ratite  the  events  which  took  place  at  Quito. 
*-     We  have  already  mentioned*  that  Gonztdo  Pizarro  pnrsaed 
^  the  viceroy  from  8an  Miguel  ta  Quito-,  a  distance  of  150 
'leagues  or  €00  miles,  with  much  perseverance  and  rapidity, 
•insemuchthat  almost  every  day  the  light  armed  men  belong- 
ing to  the  two  armies  had  opportunities  of  speaking  vrith  eadi 
otberw    During  the  whole  of  that  long  march,  neither  par^ 
had  an  opportunity  to  unsaddle  their  horses.    Hiose  belong- 
ing tar  the.  viceroy,  owing  to  the  necessity  they  were  under  of 
^esciqping  from  a  force  so  much  superior,  were  even  more 
alert  tlian  their  pursuers.     When  at  any  time  they  stopped 

to 
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to  tak«  a'  short  rest  during  the  night,  they  slept  on  the  ground 
in  their  ctothes,  holding  their  horses  by  the  halters,  without 
wasting  time  in  fixing  up  piqnets,  or  making  an^  of  the  usual 
preparations  for  accommodating  theniselres  imd  horses  during 
the  night*'  It  is  true  that  piquets  are  seldom  used  in  the  sands 
of  P^tt  fiir  the  horses,  as  it  would  be  neoeMry  to  drive  these 

.very  deep  to  take  sufficient  hold  ;  and  as  there  are  no  trees  to 
be  met  with  in  many  parts  of  that  country  for  making  piquets, 
necessiW  has  introduced  a  substitute  in  some  measure  equiva- 
lent r  For  this  purpose  each  horseman  has  a  small  bag,  which 

lie  filfe  with  sand  and  hurries  in  a  bole  of  sufficient  depth, 
having  one  end  of  the  bdter  fixed  to  the  bag,  the  hde  being 
afterwards  filled  up  and  pressed  well  down  to  prevent  the  bag 
fix>m  being  drawn  up  by  the  efforts  of  the  horse.     But  on  this 

'Yii^ht  oecasioti^  the  troops  of  the  viceroy  did  not  take  time 

'for  this  measure,  but  held*  the  halters  in  their  hands^  that 
they  might  be  retidy  to  mount  and  set  out  the  moment  Hwas 
necessary  by  the  approach  of  their  pursuers. 

In  this  long  march,  both  the  pursuers  and  the  pursued  suf- 
fered exceedingly  from  want  of  provisions;  more  especially 
die  Pittorians,  as  the  viceroy  used  the  precaution  of  remov* 
ing  the  curaeas  and '  Indians  from  aU  the  country  through 
which  he  passed,  that  his  enemy  might  find  every  part  <^  the 
countiy>deserted  and  unprovided  with  any  means  of  subsist- 

/«iice.  During  thk  precipitate  redreat,  the  viceroy  carried 
along  with  him  eight  or  ten  of  the  best  horses  he  nad  been 
able  to  procure,  which  were  led  by  Indians  for  his  own  par- 
tk;uiar  use;  and  when  any  of  these  became  so  tired  as  to  be 

•unable  to  proceed,  he  ordered  them  to  be  hamstrung,  to 
prevent  them  from  bdng  useful  to  the  enemy.  While  on 
this  march  in  pursuit  of  the  viceroy,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was 

'joined  by  Captain  Bachicao,  who  now  returned  from  Tierra 
Firma  with  a  reinforcement  of  tbl^ee  hundred  and  fifty  men 

-tmda  large  quantity  of  artillery,  having  disembarked,  from 

^twenty  vessels  which  he  had  procured,  on  a  part  of  the  coast 
as  near  as  possible  to  Quito,  and  had  made  his  way  in  such  a 

'manner  across  the  mountains  that  he  got  to  Quito  rather 
beibre  Qonzalo.     On  the  junction  of   Bachicao,  Gonzalo 

%i$3und  himsc'lf  at  the  head  of  more  than  eight  hundred  men^ 

lamong  whom  were  many  of  the  principal  people  in  South 

'.America,  both  townsmen  or  burgesses,  planters,  and  soldiers. 

'Owing  to  this  large  reinforcement,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  found 
bimseif  in  such  a  state  of  tranquil  security  at  Quito  a«  hardly 

any 
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VBoy  unirper  tyt  tftrnt!  had  ev«r  befofe  eiija(fed  ^  a^  btesd«^ 
that  this  province  abounded  in  pre>tfaSio*B  of  €^r^  lindy 
aeveral  Hcb  Bikie»€if  goUhad  bete  vecent^  diiooi^Md  i  4Hid 
aft  most  of  the  prineipal  p^pie  of  the  pr^vmee  w#re  eicber 
liow  along  ^tbtlie  vicenay,  or  bad  «tta«bed  thewleNea  to 
h\m  wbik  at  QuitO)  Gon^eilo  Pizarao  appvdpriflited*  aft  tftek 
sbdians  to  biniflelf)«  employing  tbem  in  die  ooMtotioii  o£  gM% 
From  the  Indknabebngkig  to  A»  tmasffferi  Rodrigo  Mumtt 
^  BoniUa»  he  procured  about  MO  iHarhft  '^  of  gt)ld  iB  tfe 
course  of  eight  months  \  besides  diat  lb««  wevd  oth^  rep«^ 
luniifotos  of  greiiter  value^  and  that  he  appropriate  all  tte 
zevienoes  and  rights  betonging  to  the  <}ro4^  $loA&fem  piUaged 
the  tombs  of  the  ancient  soteragM  of  QiUto  m  'eeaMh  iiS 
tFeasurei*  •  ^        ••.••.  r   • 

i^fter  a  short  ^tay  at  Quito,  Gonaafo  ledrnti  Aat  tbe  tieerogr 
had  halted  at  the  city  ^  Parto*  about  forty^  leaguei  froin 
thenee^  at  the  frontiers  of  the  govemiiient  ofi  Beflalcaaia'* 
Resolving  to  follow  hup^  Goneab  pushed  on  to  he  had  done> 
from  San  Miguel*  and  the  light  troops  of  the  hostile  parties 
•had  aeme  interference  at  aplace  oalled  I^  GaUctete*  When 
ihe  vie^oy  was  infpraied  of  the  approbeh  pf  GoosBdOy  he 
hastily  <}nitted  PartO'Wd  vetnredtoth^cttjr  of  Pop^gratl  ata 
grv^atar  distance  Iroifei  Qaitoy  and>  'ivas  pursued  by  OcHviab 
toir  irweMty  leag^s  \^oti(i  Pait0«  A»  GoazalO'ioiUKl  tbathe 
would  have  t^.  maircli-  tbiroiigb  a  desert  60itntii;f»  altbgedwr 
destitute  of  provieiotisy  he  here  disio^fitintted  the  pmtniti  and 
returned  to  Quito.  Petbap&i  this  was  the.  longest  aiid<  hottest 
pttTsuU  ever  made  in  war;  as*  ooundng  from  LaPkta 
whenee-Gonzalo  first  set  dat^  tp  Farto  wb^-the  pursuit  was 
^scontiimedy  the  distance  is  not  less  tium  700  large  8pani4^ 
.}e^ues)  or2800niile8« 

On  bis  return  to  Quiio*  Gonzalo  Pisairo-.  was  so  piiffed  u|> 
With  the^stieoesa  whioh'  had  hi^rto  attendied  him^^  tfaaitihe 
frequently  ^poke  of  bis  nu^esQr  with  mu€;h-  disffeqpecti  alkf^ 

<  •  /  ■  • 

t    .  •  ■ 

19  £<gkt  hundred  marks  of  gold^  or  S^eo^aasct*  at  L.  4^aii  moKif^  ut 

/worth  L.  S596 00 :  aiid  at  six  ^r  oae^  the  yaluf  put  upQQ  bplli^  in  thjise 
4ays  by  the  Historiaft  of  America^  are  116 w  worth  at  least  L,  15^,6669 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  million.  As  there  were  cither  repartcdliehtd^  of 
inore  Valae  than  those  of  the  treasurer^  besides  cthecB  not- so  v«kuUe>  If  is 
net  beyoiul  bounds  ta  suppose  that.  Gonsalo  may-  have  Stequiredl  as  jaafth 
treasure  at  Quito  as  was  equal  to  a  milUon  of-  our  prescat  money :  A  prodI* 
^ous  sum,  considering  that  his  army  did  not  exceed  800  men  i  beijig  Sijual 
to  L.  1250  for  each  soldier.— E. 


mg  ttet  4he  la^'iNGOttld;  bo^nedneed*  td  A^  necensi^  ^  j^noit** 
iiig  bMn  tbe  ^v«»i0ii»t  4)f  FetUf  ^aad  aren  went  &o  %r  w  to 
M^^  if  ihift  £^4lQrii9«re^eiiM  'hi9i>  be  ^twBould  Amyt  off  bii 
fU^ia&ee.  ^ot  the  BiDst  pait  tiidted;  fae  KMiceided  theat 
jHiil^«i!is<«iOiti|iielit%*  pi^etendiog  tliat  he  w«s  jjw^^  ir^^^yla 
iSul^k  lo  tibeoideM  ot  hk  majesf^ ;  but  ^  lii$  offio<^  vcvt 
flittisfidd  tbat  be  netiyt  to  awert  im  judependeii^  42loii|uiiof% 
fold  pubficMy  avowed  these  absurd  And  eriminal  pret3»|6umiL 
Ob  vefniJPDmg  frdia  JPrnto^  lit  s^mauiad-ftlMg  while  at  Qftito^ 
jBcaitiiiHBHy  falling  Mtljl  vejpictn^  ^  he  and  hiftadhemijt&  abnn<» 
doning  tfaeoftcudfes  40  ^eiy  degree  of  tfeence  and  d^^ehejrjr^ 
f»i«ic«il«r)y  in  ii^gard  t0.42i9>  6ex«  It  k  e^en  a^sfi^  that 
Gmisaio  caused  a  cicbsen  .<»f'  Quko  t(»  be  assaiBsiiiated,^  whew 
wife  he  publickly  Kved  witii,  and  that  be  hired  a  Huy^garian 
fioldier,  miaed  Vinornte  <^Ub  to  <egcec<ile  ti»is  iafamouadeed. 
This  mail'  iwas  afeerwai^da  hanged  at  Vallad^Udi  in  Che  year 
155lt  by  a  sentenee  ^  the  rojlal  eouncil  ^rf"  the  Indies. 

As  Pizacro  found  hiinsetf  4n  th@  ooMaiaiid  c£  a  strong  bo^ 
ef  excdleat  iJto^f  which  appeared  ^^^itireiy  attaeh^  te  bii 
«»3rice,  mime^i  thi^ir  a.w«i  aceotrd  and  oth^  by  constraints 
he  permiad^d  hiina^^ial  no  one^xliildoppofeHKhimy.or  prefent 
him  fira<»  enjoying  his  pre^at  elev^ton  jiv>|>e^ee:and  ^tiran^ 
qaillJQiw  .  He^araa  even  eoHmriiiced  ll^t  the^empeFor  would  faa 
<9biigled>tallreat  l»ioi  trith  oauCildtts  reitpecti  and  niHsi  fiial 
hunfli^  ander  the  Bece^sity  of  earring  aQto  a  ofNupmamsa* 
it  was  at  ilhis  tixHei  wbeo  Xjtdnsalo  cen^^red  himself  aa>  un* 
resisted  master  of  all  Peru,  ^tOenteno  revolted rfirom  bit 
tyrannical  warptttion' in  the?  pro^nee  of  Las  Charcm,- and 
that  be^^dimilx^hedi  Carvajtl  for  the  reduetion  of.  that  lo^U 
offioar,  ashas  been^alpeady  wientioned.  : 

Having  continued  a  long  time  at  Qiuio  withoat  rec^iriag 
any  intdhgenee  erf  t^e  measures  which  were  taken  l^- the 
vicaao^f  /Uonaala  became  ai»ciotiato  learn  what  was  beooma 
ef  iiim.' :  Same  iidl^ed  that  he  would  return  to  Spain  by  way  ^ 
CSarthagena,  while  others  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  ha 
wodd  retite  to  Tierra  F^irma,  to  keep  possession  of  the 
isthmas^  to  ^astanbie  ttsoops^  anaS)  anMnanition,  and  (jmivi- 
Mpnt^  and  to  wait^for  ord^is  ircm  hit  tiaajestyi  and  41 'thiard 
.  opinion  wa^  ihat  he  would  wait  for  these  <irder6  in  Popit^an^ 
-  where  be  laiw  was.^    No  one  suspected  that  he  w^^ld  w  dhlit 
to  coUeot  aisiifficient  nnnffaer  iof  troops  in  tbatptaae^oeaahfe 
:  him  lo  undettaheaiir^  eniarpt^  for  reeovtring  hid  anthovity 
lijii^Peni  $  yet  it  seemad  adviiE»ble  to  OoQziab  and  his^  offii^ata 

ta 
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to  take  possefilkm  of  the  Tierra  Fnrma»  on  purpose  to  occupy 
the  only  direct  passage  between  Spain  and  Peru*  For  this 
purpose^  Gonzalo  Pizarro  i^pcnnted  Pedvo  Alfenzo  De  Hi- 
ncjosa  to  command  the  fleet  which  Bachicao  had  collected^ 
giving  him  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  eiH 
able  him  to  occupy  the  isthmus,  and  directed  hun  while  on 
his  Toyage  to  Panama  to  coast  along  the  province  of  Buen»* 
Ventura  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Son  Juan. 

Hinojosa  set  out  immediately  oa  this  expedition,  dispatch* 
ing  a  single  vessel,  commanded  by  Captain  Rodrigo  de  Car^ 
Ti^  direct  for  Panama,  with  letters  from  Gonzalo  to  some  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  that  city  urging  them  to  favour 
his  designs.  In  these  letters,  he  pretendra  Uiat  he  was  ex- 
ceeding^ diflfdeased  on  hearing  of  the  vi<4ence  and  rapacity 
with  which  Badiicao  had  conducted  himself  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  Panama,  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  orders,' 
which  .  were  to  land  the  Doctor  Texada  without  doing  in<- 
jury  to  any  one.  He  informed  them  that  Hinojosa  was  now 
on  his  way  to  their  city,  for  the  escpress  purpose  of  indem-? 
niiyiog  aU  those  who  had  been  injured  by  Bachicao ;  and 
desired  them  not  to  be  under  any  apprehension  of  Hino- 
josa, although  accompanied  by  a  oonsideraMe  feroe,  as  it  was 
necessary  fi)r  him  to  be  on  his  guard  .against  the  viceroy  and 
some  of  liis  officers,  who  were  understood  to  be  then  in  the 
Tierra  Firma  levying  soldiers  Ibr  their  master*  On  the  ar- 
rival of  Rodrigo  Carviyal  at  a  place  named  Anoona  about 
three  leagues  from  Panama,  he  leamt  that  two  officers  be^ 
longing  to  the  viceroy,  Juan  de  Guzman  and  Juan  YUanez, 
were  then  in  Panama,  having  been  sent  to  that  place  to  pro- 
cure recruits  and  to  purchase  arms,  with  which. they  were  to 
have  gone  to  Popayan.  They  had  already  enrolled  above  an 
hundred  soldiers,  and  bad  procured  a  Considerable  quanti^ 
of  arms,  among  which,  were  five  or  six  small  field-pieces ; 
but,  instead  of  going  with  these  to  join  the  viceroy,  they  re- 
mained to  defend  Panama  against  Gimzalo  Pizarro,  who  they 
expected  might  send  a  force  to  occupy  that  impottaat  station. 

As  Rodrigo  Carvajal  had  only  fifteen  men  dong  with  him, 
he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  land  in  person  \  but  sent  se- 
cretly by  night  one  of  his  soldiers  to  deliver  the  lett^s  with 
which  he  was  entrusted.  The  soldier  accordingly  delivered 
them  to  the  inhabitants  for  whom  th^  were  addressed,  who 
immediately  communicated  them  to  the  magistrates  and  the 
bffiaers  of  the  viceroy.    The  soldier  was  ti^en  into  custody, 
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from  whom  they  learnt  the  ooming  of  Hincgosa,  and  the 
orders  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  Upon  this  uitelligenccy 
they  armed  the  whdle  po))ulation  of  Pttiiam%  aaid  fitted:  out 
two  br^^antines  n^ich  were  sent  off  oa  purpose  to  capture 
Rodrigo  Carvajal;  but,  as  bis  messenger  did  not  return,  Car^ 
vajal  suspected  what  hod  actuary  takai  place,  and  set  sail  ibr 
the  Pearl  Islands  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Hinqjosa,  by  which 
means  he  escaped  from  the  farigantiniss.  ^  Pedro  de  Casaos 
was  then  governor  of  the  Tievra  Firma^  and  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  deliend  his  province  against  Hincjosa,  he  went  iamie^ 
dlately  to  N<»nbre  de  Dios,  where  he  collected  all  the  musr 
quets  and  other  arms  he  oovld  procure,  arming  all  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  that  place  who  were  nt  for  service,  whom  he  carried 
along  with  lum  to  Panama,  making  every  prepaiation  in  his 
power  for  deienoe.  The  two  captains  belonging  to  the  vice* 
roy,  Gxizmati  and  YUanez,  likewise  put  their  troops  in  ordeir 
for  resktance,  and  at  first  tb^re  was  some  jealousy  between 
them  and  Casaos  as  to  the  supreme  commaud ;  but  it  was  at 
len^h  agreed  that  Casaos  should  command  in  chief,  as  go* 
vernor  of  the  province,  while  they  retained  the  immediate  au- 
thority over  their  own  men,  and  bore  their  own  standards; 
Differences  bad  subsisted  for.  some  time  .between  these  officers 
and  die  governor,  because  he  had  vefHwssed  some  disorderly 
conduct  m  which  they  had  indolged^  and  bad  advised  them 
to  set  o£P  with  their  men  to  the  assistance  of  the  viceroy  for 
whom  they  were  employed  to  levy  troops  ;  while  they  were 
averse  firom  that  measmre^  and  finding  diemselves  at  the  head 
of  a  respectable  force^  th^  made  I^bt  of  the  orders  of 
Casaos,  and  refused  to  ob^  him:  But  the  necessity  they 
were  now  under  of  providing  for  their  mutual  defence,  occa^ 
sioned  them  to  enter  into  an  accommodation  of  their  dilutes* 
Afier  the  diqpatdi  of  Carvajal  to  Panama,  as  already  men^ 
tioned,  Hinqjosa  set  sail  with  ten  vessels,  and  continued 
along  die  coast  to  the  n<»rth  till  he  anived  at  Buenaventura, 
a  small  sea  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  San  Jtian^- which' 
forms  the  litnithem  boundary  of  Pqiiayan,  the  government  of 
Benakasar.  He  proposed  to  learn  at  this- place  the  situatimi 
and  Intentions  of  the  viceroy,  and  to  have  seized  imy.  vessels 
that  might  be  at  this  harbour,  to.  prevent:  them:  bcia,  being 
enjoyed  by  the  viceroy  for  returning  to  Peru.  On  arriving 
at  ^tt^iaventura,  Hinojosa  sent  some  soldiers  on  shore,  who 
brou^  ofi*  eight  or  ten  of  the  inhabitants,  from  whmh  he 
learnt  that  the  viceroy  remained  e(t  Popayan,  engaged  in  as- 
sembling 


mokhling  tracpB  and  mi]itaiy  «tores«&r  lUteqq^ting  0  /rcitpm 
into  Peru;  aqd  that  finding  YManess  aod  Qi|9m^A.4dli^y«d 
their  retom  finom  Panam% .  he  had  sent  off  his  hnoii^  ^e)^ 
•Nuanes  with  several  oorporak  on  their  m^f  to  Pimi9(inp«  tp 
cspedite  the  Jtransmitsion  of  mdi  reinforpepiaM^'jis  CPU^  be 
prpGuied,  and  had  sippplied  him  for  that  purpose  with  all  th^ 
mane^  bebnginffto  die  king  at  Popayan^  :H4P<]9C^  was 
likewise informea  that  Veht  ]^mb  hadihe ^aiag^'m,n  bas^ 
tard.son  «»f  Qoozaio  PiaaiTa  of  twelve  years  My  who  was 
Ibiind  by  the  vicenqr  at  Quito^  aad  :was  pow  isent  .fLWfiy'  to 
I^uuuna»  in  the  hope  that  the  merdiants  of  PaoaQia  .xnigbt 
sMsom  him  at  a  high  price  to  acquire  the  good  will  lof  Qon* 
aal^  The  indiyidwsd.who  communicated  aUtjhis  lnfornpatili9<l 
added  that  the.  viceroy  had  emptoved  a  number,  of  X^dii^na  to 
cut  dawn  a  quantity  ^  timber,  which  was  tobe.  lumvej^ed  tto 
Buenavietttura,  cm  purnose  to  build  a  smim  vessel  £nr  the  ac« 
coramodaiion  of  Vda  Nunnez ;  who  must  laow  be  within  a 
shovt  distance  of  Buenaventura^  aad  had  sent  thia  per8Qpikbe<- 
feie  to  inquire  if  he  might  come  in  safety  to  that  plaaet 

On  seceiving  diis  intelligence,  Hin<gosa  Janded  two  .cooA- 
deaAial  afficem  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  giviag  theovordsrs  to 
lake  two  seiKcal  routes  into<the  interior,  as^pointad  o«ilb  by  the 
iirfcMBmant,  on  purpose,  to  take  Vela  Nimnea«  Accordingly, 
one  x)£  4baie  officesacame  up  with  VialA  Nunne^t  and  the 
other  got  bokl  of  Bodrigo  Mexia  and  Saavedra  with  the  «on 
of  .Gonzslo  Piaarro '  ^.  Beth  of  these  -parties  carried  eonsi* 
derabie  sums  of  money,  which,  was  pillaged  by  the  soUiartf  lof 
Uiaojoaa;  and  the  prisoners  ware  .bfOHgbt  on  board  the 
vessels,  w4iere  gseat  rMjoicwas  were. made- for. thei  hs^py  auc* 
aoss  of  tkia£atarpriBe»  .by  miich  their  aqqaisiiion. of  Panao^a 
Bmst  i»  &rifiiated,  mid  because  they'had  dene  ^especial:  good 
senrice  toXSconaafe  by  the  liberation  of  hia^son. 
.  HuMJosa  BOW  Desumed  his  voyage,  in  the . comae. ^f.tvbich 
IpieibH  in  with  Rodcmo  .de  Cacvqu,  .who  gaae  him  an  ^ceomA 
of  die  situation  of  amirs  at  Panama,  and  reoommeodsd  the 
fMmipaBety  ;of  using  judadboas  measureB  .agaanat  that  |»Ia^,  as.  it 
iMM  pEovided. {or* defence.  Uinojoaa  aeoevditigly  apfyeared 
befare  Panama  with  elevni  ships  end  ;two  hundned  md  fifty 
aoUiara.'  Atahis  time'  thfuw  were  inMona  ibaat  five  hundaed 

drlfoMexA ;  but  Zarate  could  har(fiy  be  n^(^ken  m  |^lvin|^^.tbakt  ^^ me  1;£> 
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men  in  Pan9til%  til  tolembfy  wtil  iirmed,  wbo  were  drawn 
vat  tinder  tiie  ouMiaitd  of  CMaos  to  oppose  the  tending  of 
the  Pizarrians.  Bat  among  these  there  'werd  many  men- 
tdlailte  And  tradcmien,  little  a<lftpte(l  Ibr  wnr,  who*  hakdly  IcAew 
how  to  use  their  weapons,  and  many  of  whom  Were  e¥en  un- 
able to  fir^  off  a  mnsquet.  Many  among  them  had  no  uh 
tentlon  of  fighting  or  of  opj^ing  die  deseetit  of  thef  insan- 
gentB  of  Peni)  whoae  arri^  they  were  disposed  to  eotisideir 
as  moire  adTanfengeous  than  pr^adiciaL  •  The  merchants  ex- 
petted  to  be  able  to  sell  their  eommodities,  and  die  tmdea- 
men  were  4n  hope  of  proeuring  pio&table  employment^  each 
tteoolding  to  hjs  otcapatian*  Beddcs,  the  rieh  laercbnnte 
kad^rtneiTd  &f  fik^tors  who  resided  in  Pern,  and  had  charge 
ctf  their  most  vakmble  etfbcts  ;  and  were.airdd^  If  they  con^ 
curred  in  opporing  Hlnojoaa^tdiat  Gonzalo-Fizarro  might  fe- 
Tenge  himself  by  ^^ing  tlieir  goods  and  maltreating  their 
pattn^s  and  'fttstors.  'Dioae  'm&  iireve  principaily  inclined  to 
oppoto  the  hB^&ng  of  Hinejoaa,  were  Pedro  Casaos  the  go- 
t^mor,  Guzman  ^tnl  YHanez  the  captains  bdonging  to  the 
viteroy,  Ariae  do  Alevedo^  Juan  Fernandez  de  RebbllMo, 
Andh^w  de  AMy^i^  Jdan  4e  Zahakr,  Jann  Vte&rel,  and 
sotne  ^odier  CM!sidte«ri>te  ndiabtte  of  Pmaowf  aofifle  from 
prindpksF  of  I<d;faky9  oChefrs  Aora' fetir  of  futune  evtils^  leat 
-Hiriojosa^fiiigiit  act  witllthe*$anie  violence  as  hild  been  done 
by  Baclrieao»     -^^  . 

Finding  binffielf  resrstdd^  Hinojosa  landed  -with  two  hon- 
dred  men  about  two  leagues  fnom  Ftaama^  towai^ds  whidi 
^lace  he  marched  otiose  along  tlie  shores  being  pixiteQted  en 
tme  flank  by  a  range  of  rocks  fimn  the  attack  tof  eavaky^  and 
tm  the  other  by  the  bMlsof  his  8i|iiadrcm  SEinied  With  some 
pieces  of  artiBery.  FMy  '<£-  im  aoldicra  %mce  left  on  boatd 
for  the  defence  of  the  shifM)  and  coders  were  given  io  hang 
up  Vela  Nunnez  and  the  other  prisoners  whenever  the  enemy 
met^  4^m  «o  atlfwdc  hia.  Ceaaos  marofaied  witb  all  Ms  ttoops 
ifom  Panasna  to  meet  Hinoyosa,  with  the  detetxAination  tf 
giving  battle:  Bo^whentlieliartiiepartieawere.ahnost  widir 
in  ttinsquet  shot  &nd  i«ady  to  €nga^,  the  whole  priests  <aad 
monks  dt  Panama  iiitetposed  beM^een  in  processionj  having 
theii*  crucifixes  veiled  and  «very  other  demonstratioa'-  <x 
tnonrtiing,  and  prevailed  on  both  sides  to  agree  to  a  truce  for 
that  day)  that  ei^eavours  might  be  used  to  bring  about  an 
accommodation*  For  this  purpose  negociators  -were  appointed 
M  bcfth  sides  i  Don  Balthasar  de  Castilia,  son  of  the  Coinde 
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de  Oometa,  was  liimfi^d  by  Hinojbsa,  woA  I)Qn  Pedro  de 
Cabrera  on  tbe  part  of  CaaaoB,  and  ho6tage»  iw^iset  miUuiilly 
interchanged.  .     .    •  »  . 

.  The  deputy  of  Hincijosa  affected  to  be  a^ooiah^.at  tbe 
t^ppositionof  the  governor  and  inhabitants  of  Panama,  :elnoe 
•he  ndt  otiiy  meant  no  hartn  to  any  one^  -■  but  had  come  e%^ 
preesly  to  repair  tbe  injuries  which  had  fonaerly  been,  done 
by  Bachicao,  to  purchase  such  iprovisiciBs  and  clothine  as 
^iiey  wanted,  and  to  rep^r  theio  ahip^^  dedai;ing  that  tWr 
<mly"objeet  was  to  oMige  the  A&po&ed  vic^<^  to  return  to 
'Spaing  pursuant  to  the  infers  of  the  .royai  lauaiencey  a9  his 
^Continuance  in  the  country  .otzcaaioned  jperpetua)  discord  in 
Peru.  But,  as  the  viceroy  nms  not  there^  Hiiw^$a  iiMi^ded 
to  mdk^  onty  a  short,  stay  ii^tiie  place,  hamAg-ordegrsifoin 
Oonzalo  to  offer  no  injury  to  any  one  unless  attaekecl,  in 
which  case  he  must  defend  Inmsclf.  as  faeibcBt;COuld*  Theopr 
.]:roisitl}  pftrty  alleged  that  tlie  presence  of  Mi»(^oaa  in  -  warlike 
guise  was  sufficient  to  excite,  suspicion  % .  siaoe,  even  allowing 
ithe  government  of. Odnzalo  ih  Peruix^  b^  legilimale  as  they 
pretended,  be  bad'  no  juradiotion:]!!  BanaiQa,.  and  had  no 
vJ^t  to  direct ' the '  pbooe^ings . :of  Aay  ode  at  that  -place* 
j^at  'Badbicadrhad  fermorlyioiihe^^anicing  thei»  .under  pce« 
:tence  o£  peace^  yes  had  eoininitted  all  those,  violences  andin«- 
^nries^ '  wiiich  '  Uinojosak  nonnpffetietided  h^  .v«a!9 .  cotim  to  re- 
pair. After  a  long  cdnfei^ence,  it  was  at  length  agreed  thai; 
"Hiriojosk  should  be  permitted  to  tdce  up  bis-  i«esideij|Ge  in 
Panama  fiir  thirty? 'days,*  aceofiopanied  by.fiity  sc^ier^  to  serve 
j«s  a  guaord  Jbv  his  personal  ttifety;^  but  that  the  fl^t  ^nd  all 
thli  othcrr^  sddiefstcdi  h^  ptoiy.sheuld  jrep8ir.;to  th^  Pearl 
'Islands,  whererniorlQinea-iaBulall  necessariea  foi?  the/ep^ration 
miilAie  ships  could  be  :pMMznred4  and  that  at  the  e^cpiiy  of 
"these  thirty  daysy  '.Hino^Qea  and  bb  a]9n«men^  were  to  return 
■tofPeru;  •  •   *  .....-,..        .  .    ,  . 

^'  On  the  ooiic]usiieinoflliis:c8mviraitiaB,'wbidsi:waa<^ooJ^n^^ 
4>y  mutual  datlifi  and  the.  interdnange^^hostai^eis^^JE^n^joaa 
toi^  op  Ms  residenee  m  Panama  with  a^goard  €if.<  fi^.fH;pked 
wen,  and  hired<a  h4Miso'ini«Khkhhe.keptH>pen  il^e;^  every 
fffi^  who  pleased  to  visit  hiiu^  albof  wiMnwbe.aliowedta divert 
lliemselvt^ in  play  cr odierwiseas 4hey  pleaded .  By^ Ihi^ pro- 
icedirre^  he  gained  crv<^  most  of  tliei  soldiers  of  YJIanez  in  a 
fbw  days,  and-  many  .other*  idle  .&lloiv's  ^ined  themselves 
secretly  to  his  party*  '  It  was  even  said  that  «11  these  me& 
had  previously  engaged  by  letter  to  have  ^ne  over  to  hi^ 

if 
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if  hettnd  tke^inemor  had  cemeto  a  battle  on  thefonneroc* 
CBiion,  Inde^  the  governor  and  other  princi|>al  persons  of 
Panama  had  been  chidly  induced  to  agree  to  the  present  ac* 
cotnmodation  b)r  distrust  of  their  soUieite;  who  were  all  ^ager 
for  an  opportunity  eS  gettiBg  tot  Peru. .  By  the  above^men* 
tioned  means,  Hin(ffD6a  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  while,  the  captains  YUanez  am} 
"Guzman  were  almost  deserted  by  all  their  men^  As  they 
saw  likewise  that  the  convention  was. in  other  respects  ill  ol^ 
served,  they  seeredy  withdrew  wkh  fifteai  men  wlio  yet  ve*- 
mained)  and  endeairoured  to  get  to  Carthagena;  Yllanes  was 
taken  soon  afterwards  by  one  of  Hinojosas  officers;  on  which 
lie  entered'infeo-th«  semce  of  Gonzido  Pizarro,.and  was-  af- 
%erwards<«i^a^ed  on.that^side  in  the  engagement  at  Nembre 
de  Dios  against  VerduTO,  40  be  afterwBras  related.  Hinqosa 
continued  to  ipeside  in  Fanaina,  in^here  no  one  dared  to  oppose 
him*  He  increased  the  number  of  his  troops  friHn  day  to 
day,  and  kept  them  under  ezcdildntdscipliney  without  allow** 
ing  them  to  do  injary  to  any  of  thednhabitants ;  neither  did 
he  intermeddle -in.  any  thing  whatever  except  what  concerned 
his  tnoops.  At  this  time  Don  Pedro  de  Cabrera  and  his  sonr 
in-law  Heman  Meicia  de  Gf^maai^.  n^o  had  .be^  faanji^ed 
^o^  Peru  by  the  vixMHrey,  resided  in  Panama  1.  and  dieaetwo 
-gentlemen  were-  sentby  Uincjoea)  wkb  a  [barty  of  .soldiers, 
io  keep  posseiaion  of  the  port  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  which  w^ 
of  great  importance'  to  his  secusity,  and  whence  he  might  re»- 
ceive.  early  mtelligence  from  Spain  and  other  placet. 

Melchior  Verdugo,  an  inhabitant  of  tbe  city  of  TtuxiUo,  waa 
one  of  the  /richest  men<  in  Peru^  beliiig  prc^rietor  of  the  entire 
province  of  Caxamarca«  .  On  the  arrival  cS^  the  viceroy  Blasco 
Nunnez  Vda,  Verdugo^  who  wasr  originally  from  diq  same 
city  in  Spain,  engagea  heartily  in  his.  service,?  and  continued 
in  his  suite  at  IJma,  till  the  time  when  the  viceroy  proposed 
to  dismantle  that  city  and  retire  to  Truxilla  At  that  period 
(he  commanded  Verdugo  to  go  .befiMre»  that  he. might  secure 
^possession  oS  Trmdlb,  w^th  murders  to  levy. soldiers  and  pro- 
vide arms ;  and  Ve^duffo  accordii^y  embarked  all  his  bag- 
gage and  effects,  intending  to  have  set  sail  on  the  very  day 
when  the  viceroy  was  imprisoned.  As  all  the  vessels  at  thp 
*port  of  Lima  iivere  then  detained^  Verdugo  was  unaUe  to 
^oceed ;  and,,  as  Verdi%o  was  particularly  obnoiUous  to 
<3on2salo  and  his  partizans,  on  account  of  his  known  attach- 
^j^ent  to  the  viee^oyt  he  wa#  one  of  th^  twisnty-fiye  who  werie 
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^  OMTMJfdl  on  his  arrival  kt  Lima, 

.  ■di^jl'>t  'iTlJUTi  were  hanged^  as  fcurmerlj 

'^'^   ''^^^i.i^t.  ^•^^^  «ftenfardife  he  was  m  cootinudi 

^^^  i^/-  «Aw*h  5  but  at  length  OoDzalo  granted 

;^,^j^4^&i  W  siUl  entertained  suspicions  of  bis 

*-  ^^'^^    •    ^^^^  w«i«x«iient  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of 

^  K^*^  "^^  i*«w^"^**^  ^'  Carvigal  against  Centenoi  when  it 

*    '     ''^^     j^vjjw?*  lie«tenant-geneml  to  have  surprised  him 

^^v^^    -j^  g^  formerly  mentioned :  But  having  some 

.  '■    ^  ^"^  Y^  )|0^lieiition,  Verdugo  saved  himself  by  flight, 

^  "**"  ^^a  ^KJkW^s^f  among  his  Indians  in  tlie  province  of 
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s^^vv — ***'^^^vvM8il  quitted  Truxillo,   Verdugo    returned    to 
Vixi.  ,     bwA^^®  expected  Gonealo  might  soon  become 
■-011..S  v**J  I  ^^  place,  and  would  ^ake  him  feel  the  effects  of 
i;.^v»j>'^^'*^'  oL^attT^,  lie  resolved  to  abandon  the  country,  yet  wished 
"*  '^'*'^^*^^^*^Si  «^  msxoier  as  mi^t  distr^Gonzalo  as  much  as 
"^*^Wl  ^   While  waiting  a  favourabte  opportunity  for  this> 
\^**^^S»  every  preparation  in  his  power  ^  his  intended  en- 
Kc  KuaAff?  ^joUecting  as  many  men  in  his  service  as  he  possiUy 
^!2SiL^»d  employed  workmen  secretly  to  construct  musquets, 
•"  •      chainSf  fetters,  and  manades.    At  this  time  a  vessd  ar- 
^'^  from  Lima  in  the  harbour  of  Traxillo,  on  which  Ver- 
!hi^  sent  foi  A®  msBter  and  pilot,  under  pretence  of  pm> 
c^fiinff  aoine  df  their  comnuxlities  j  and  on  their  arrivdi  at 
t^house  he  confined  them  in  a  deep  dungeon  which  he  had 
meviously  prepared.     After  this,  he  returned  to  his  chamber, 
oausinir  his  legs  to  beswadied  with  bandases,  under  paretence 
of  certoin  imuignant  warts  or  ulcers  to  which  he  was  subject, 
1  j^g^  down  at  one  of  his  windows  which  looked  towards 
the  nublic  sqvai^  in  which  the  magistrates  and  principal  in- 
habitants  used  to  assemble  every  day.     When  the  magis- 
trates came  as  usual  to  the  square,  he  requested  them  to  come 
into  his  house,  as  be  wished  to  execute  oertsin  deeds  in  thek 
nx^sence,  and  the  disorder  in  his  legs  rendered  him  unable  to 
Wo  out.     Immediately  on  entering^  he  caused  them  to  be  car- 
ded into  the  dungeon,  where  they  were  deprived  of  their 
bad^^  of  office  ana  put  in  chains.     Leaving  them  under  the 
.  iniard  of  six  musqueteers,  he  returned  to  me  window  of  his 
chamber,  whence  he  gradually  enticed  about  twienty  of  the 
•prinicipal  citizens  into  his  house,  kU  of  whom  be  put  in  chaiiaa 
and  fetters.  He  then  went  out  into  the  city  accompanied  by  a 
'  cruatd  of  soldiersi  and  prockimed  the  king  with  mudi  loyal 
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solemnity,  joaking  priscmers  of  all  who  presumed  to  oppose 
him ;  which  were  very  few,  as  Qonzalo  had  carried  off  most  of 
the  inhabitants  on  his  expedition  toQuita  Having  thus  made 
himself  master  of  thecitT,  aiad  returned  to  his  house,  he  ad- 
dressed his  prisoners,  whoni  he  reviled  for  having  embraced 
the  party  of  Cronzalo,  and  declared  that  he  was  resolved  to 
withdraw  from  under  the  usurpation  of  the  tjrrant  to  join  the 
viceroy,  and  meant  to  tal^e  along  with  him  aU  the  men  and 
arms  he  was  able  to  procure.  For  this  purpose,  he  demand- 
ed that  all  his  prisoners  should  contribute  in  proportion 
tx}  their  abilities,  as  it  was  quite  reasonable  they  should 
give  assistance  to  the  royal  cause,  having  frequently  made 
large  contributions  to  the  usurper.  He  insisted  therefore 
that  every  one  of  them  should  instantly  subscribe  for  sudi 
9ums  as  they  were  able  to  furnish,  all  of  which  were  to  be  paid 
immediately,  as  he  was  o(therwise  resolved  to  cai'ry  them  all 
abng  with  iiim  as  prisoners.  Every  one  of  them  accordingly 
agreed  to  9dvance  such  sums  of  money  as  the^  were  able  to 
procure,  which  were  all  instantly  paid. 

Having  brought  this  contrivance  to  a  fikvourable  issue,  Verw 
Ango  made  an  agreement  with  the  master  and  pilot  of  the 
vessels,  and  had  every  thing  that  .could  be  useful  or  necessaiy 
carried  on  boards  He  then  carried  all  his  prisoners  in  irons 
in  carts  or  waggons  to  the  shore,  and  embarked  with  about 
twenty  s^ldieft^,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  partly  ex- 
acted from  the  Inhabitants,  partly  from  the  royal  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  eity,  and  partly  from  his  own  extensive  revenues. 
Leaving  his  prisoners  still  in  fetters  on  the  carriages,  to  be  li- 
berated as  they  best  might,  he  set  sail  along  the  coast  to  the 
northwards.  In  the  course  of  his  voyage  he  fell  in  with  and 
captured  a  vessd  belonging  to  0acbicao,  containing  a  great 
deal  of  valu£ible  articles  which  that  ofScer  had  acquired  fay 
plunder  in  Tierra  Firma,  all  of  which  Verdugo  divided  a- 
jDiong  his  soldiers.  He  at  first  inclined  to  have  landed  at 
Buenaventura,  on  purpQse  to  join  the  viceroy  j  but  consider^ 
ing  the  s^oall  amount  of  his  force,  and  the  danger  of  tailing 
in  with  the  fleet  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  be  directed  his  course 
for  the  provinjce  of  Nicaragua,  where  he  landed  and  applied 
to  the  principal  persons  there  for  assistance  against  the  usur- 
per. Finding  small  qncouragement  in  that  quarter,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  royal  audience,  which  was  established 
on  the  fronti^s  of  Nicaragua,  who  promised  him  protection 
.and  aid)  wd  fent  for  that  purpose  ope  of  their  number,  the 
...  oydof 
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oydor  Raihii'ez  de  Aktcon  to  Nicaragua,  with  orders  to  th^ 
inhabitants  of  that  city  td  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
march  with  their  arms  and  horses. 

Intelligence  was  soon  received  at  Panama  of  the  exploit  of 
Verdugo  at  Truxillo,  and  his  having  gone  to  Nicaragua  j 
and  as  Hinojosa  suspected  he  might  increase  his  force  in  that 
province  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  oisturb  him  in  the  possession 
of  the  Tierra  Firma,  he  sent  Alfonso  Palamino  with  two 
ships  and  an  hundred  and  eighty  musqueteers  to  endeavour 
to  dislodge  Verdugo.  Palamino  easily  took  possession  of  the 
ship  belonging  to  v  erdugo  $  but  as  the  inhabitants  of  Grena- 
da and  Leon,  the  two  principal  cities  in  the  province  of  Nica^ 
ragua  assembled  in  arms^  under  Verdugo  and  the  licentiate 
Ramirez,  to  oppode  his  landing,  and  were  much  superior  in 
number  to  his  troops  and  provided  with  cavalry,  he  found 
himself  unable  to  land  with  any  prospect  of  success.  After 
waiting  some  time  in  vain,  he  was  obliged  to  sail  back  to 
Panama,  taking  several  vessels  along  with  him  which  he  had 
ci^tured  on  the  coast,  and  burning  several  others  which  he 
could  not  carry  away. 

On  the  departure  of  Palomino,  Verdugo  levied  about  ah 
hundred  WeU  armed  men,  with  whom  he  resolved  to  give  as 
much  interruption  as  possible  to  the  schemes  of  the  insur* 
gtnts  in  the  Tierra  Firma.  With  this  view  he  determined 
to  make  an  attempt  on  Nombre  de  Dios,  which  he  learnt 
was  occupied  only  by  a  small  detachment,  which  had  no  sus- 
picion of  being  attacked.  For. this  purpose,  he  fitted  out 
three  or  four  small  vessels,  in  which  he  embarked  his  troops 
on  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  whence  he  descended  into  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  river  Chagre,  which  discharges  the 
waters  of  that  lake  into  the  Atlantic.  Fnding  some  trading 
vessels  at  the  mouth  ;of  that  river>  he  received  accurate  in- 
formation from  their  commanders  of  the  state  of  afiairs  in 
Mombre  dc  Dios,  the  number  of  the  soldiers  which  occupied 
that  place,  and  the  different  quarters  fn  which  they  were 
lodged.  Taking  some  of  these  mariners  along  with  him  as 
guides^  he  contrived  to  arrive  at  Nombre  de  Dios  undisco- 
vered about  midnight,  and  went  immediately  to  the  house  of* 
Juan  de  Zabala,  in  which  the  captains  Pedro  de  Cabrera 
and  Hernan  Mexia  were  quartered  with  some  soldiers; 
who,  roused  by  the  noise,  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  d^ 
fence.  Verdugo  and  his  people  set  the  house  on  fire,  so 
that  Mexia  and  his  soldiers,  who  defended  the  staircase, 
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were  constrained  to  rush  from  the  house  to  save  thepaselves 
from  the  flames ;   and  as  the  night  was  exceedingly  dark, 
they  escaped  unseen,  and  saved  themselves  in   the  woods' 
near  Nombre  de  Dios,  whence  they  escaped  across  the  isth- 
mus to  Panama. 

:  Hinojosa  was  much  chagrined  at  this  exploit,  and  deter- 
mined on  revenge ;  but  as  ne  wished  to  give  his  conduct  on 
the  occasion  some  appearance  of  justice,  he  directed  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Nombre  de  Dios  to  enter  a  regular  accusa- 
tion belbre  the  Doctor  Ribera,  the  governor  oi  that  place, 
giving  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  insoleiit  invasion  of  his 
government  by  Veriiugo,  who  without  any  just  pretence,  had 
levied  contributions,  imprisoned  the  magistrates,  and  invad- 
ed the  town  of  Nombre  de  Dios  on  his  own  private  authori- 
ty. They  were  likewise  instructed  to  reiquest  Ribera  to 
march  in  person  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  Verdugo,  and 
.Hinojosa  offered  to  accompany  him  on  this  expedition  with 
his  troops.  Ribera,  who  appears  to  have  been  then  resident 
in  Panama,  agreed  to  all  that  was  desired,  and  accepted 
the  proffered  military  aid  to  drive  Verdugo  from  his  govern- 
ment ;  on  which  Hinojosa  and  his  officers  swore  to  obey  his 
orders  as  their  commander  on  this  expedition,  and  the 
troops  were  put  in  motion  to  march  across  the  kthmus.  On 
receii^g  notice  of  the  approach  of  Hinojosa,  Verdugo  dis- 
posed his  troops  to  defend  the  place,  and  caused  the  inhabit 
tants  of  Nombre  de  Dios  to  take  up  arms,  in  addition  to  his 
own  men.  But  as  it  was  obvious  that  the  inhabitants  shew- 
ed no  inclination  for  fighting,  Verdugo  su^iected  they  might 
abandon  him  while  engaged,  and  came  therefore  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  abandoning  the  town,  and  took  post  on  the  shore 
near  his  ^mall  barks.  He  waited  for  Hinojosa  in  that  situ- 
ation, having  some  boats  in  his  rear,  which  he  had  seized 
to  enable  him  to  secure  his  retreat  in  case  of  necessity. 
Immediately  on  his  arrival,  Hinojosa  attacked  Verdugo,  and 
,  several  persons  were  killed  at  the  first  brunt.  As  the  inha- 
bitants of  Nombre  de  Dios  who  were  along  with  Verdugo, 
observed  their  governor  acting  as  commanoer  of  the  adverse 
party,  they  withdrew  on  one  side  from  the  engagement  into 
an  adjoining  wood  ;  by  which  the  soldiers  belonging  to. 
Verdugo  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and  they  were  forcei!  to 
take  to  their  boats  and  retreat  on  board  their  barks. 

After  this  repulse,   Verdugo  took  possession  of  seveml 
ifihips  that  lay  at  anchor  near  Nombre  de  Dios,  the  largest  bf 
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yihich  be  lEiniied  with  Mine  pieces  of  AiiiPerv  and  endeavovr* 
ed  to  cannonade  the  town.  But  finding  tnat  be  could  do 
very  little  injury  to  the  place,  which  was  situated  in  a  bot^ 
toniy  and  as  he  was  in  want  of  provisians,  and  most  of  his 
soldiers  had  been  left  on  shore,  he  retired  with  his  small  ves" 
sds  and  the  ship  he  had  seized  to  Carthagena,  to  await  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  of  annoying  the  insurgents. 
Having  restored  Nondbre  de  Dios  to  order,  Ribera  and  Hi-^ 
noJQsa  left  a  sufficient  ffarrison  in  the  place,  under  the  com<« 
Qiand  of  Don  Pedro  de  Cabrera  and  Heman  Mexia,  and 
returned  to  Panama,  where  tliey  proposed  to  wait  for  such 
orders  as  might  be  sent  from  Spain  respecting  the  trouUes 
ill  Peru* 

On  arriving  at  Popayan,  as  formerly  related,  tlie  vicercqr 
collected  all  the  iron  which  could  be  procured  in  the  province^ 
erected  forges,  and  procured  workmen,  sp  that  in  a  short 
time  he  got  two  hundred  musquets  constructed,  besides  other 
arms  both  offensive  and  defensive,  and  provided  every  other 
species  of  warlike  stores.  Learning  that  the  governor,  B^ 
Balcazar,  had  detached  a  brave  smd  experienced  offioei^, 
named  Juan  Cabrera,  to  reduce  some  refractory  Indians, 
with  an  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  $  the  viceroy  wrote  a  letter 
to  Cabrera,  in  which  he  he  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  in^ 
turrection  and  usurpation  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  and  of  his  own 
determination  to  restoire  the  kin^om  of  Peru  to  allegiance 
whenever  he  could  collect  a  sufiicient  number  of  troops  for 
that  purpose.  He  earnestly  intreated  therefore,  that  Cabrera 
would  immediately  join  him  at  Popay&n->«:ith  all  his  men,  that 
they  might  commence  their  march  together  for  Quito,  to  punish 
the  rebellious  usurper.  To  induce  comptiance,  he  represent* 
ed  in  strong  colours  to  Cabrera,  the  great  and  signal  service 
which  he  had. in  his  power  to  perform  for  the  sovereign  on 
this  occasion ;  which  likewise  would  be  far  mcH'c  advanta«« 
geous  to  his  own  personal  interests,  than  any  which  could  ac» 
crue  from  the  expedition  in  which  he  was  now  engaged ;  as, 
on  the  defeat  of  Plzarro,  be  would  be  entitled  to  partake  in 
the  distribution  of  the  lands  belonging  to  Gonzido  and  hia 
partizans,  apd  he  might  depend  on  being  gratified  witli 
ample  possessions  for  himself  and  his  folbwers  in  the  best 
districts  of  Peru,  Farther  to  encourage  Cabrera,  the  vioft^ 
roy  informed  him  of  the  events  which  had  lately  occurrod  in 
the  south  of  Peru,  where  Centeno  had  (a*ected  the  royal 
itapdard  at  the  head  of  a  respectable  force ;  so  that  the  prer 
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Gonzaio,  who  could  hardly  resist  when  presaed  from  both  esf* 
tremities  of  the  kiogdooi  at  once  f  and  besides^  that  the  in^ 
habitants  of  Peru  were  now  quite  wearjr  of  the  tyrannical 
vieianoe  and  extortion  'of  Gonzaio,  and  would  doubtless  re* 
Tolt  against  him  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity'  As  an 
additional  inducement  to  Cabrera  to  join  him»  the  viceroy 
sent  him  an  order  by  which  he  was  authorized  to  take  from 
the  royal  cofifers  at  Carthagena,  Encelme^  Cali»  Antiochia^ 
and  other  places,  to  the  extent  of  90,000  pesos  for  the  pay 
and  equipment  of  his  troops ;  and  as  Cabrera  acted  under 
the  orders  of  Benaksaesar,  ha  procured  letters  to  him  from 
that  governor  by  which  he  was  commanded  immediately  to 
ob^  the  requisition  of  the  viceroy.  On  receiving  these,  dis* 
patches,  Cabrera  immediate^  secured  the  funds  which  he 
waa  authorized  to  take,  which  he  divided  among  his  men^ 
and  aet  out  with  all  possible  expedition  to  join  the  viceroy  at 
Pqpayan  with  an  hundred  well  appointed  soldiers,  llie  vke* 
roy  had  likewise  sent  orders  for  reinforcements  from  the  Hew 
kingdom  of  Grenada,  the  province  of  Cartbagenat  and- other 
plaoes^  so  that  his  troops  daily  increased ;  and  having  learnt 
^.  GSfiture  of  h^  brother  Vela  Nuonez,  and  the  loss  of  1^ 
lanez  and  his  troops,  be  bad  no  expectation  of  procuring 
any  additional  reiitfbrceilientfr 

.  At  this  time,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  very  anxious  to  devise 
some  stratagem  for  inveigling  the  viceroy  into  his  hands,  aa 
he  considered  his  usurpation  unsafe  so  long  as  that  officer  re* 
soained  aUve  and  at  the  head  of  a  military  fattie.  With  tfaia 
view,  that  the  viceroy  might  return  into  Pern  where  he 
might  have  it  in  his  power  to  bring  him  to  action,  Gonzak* 
gave  out  that  he  intended  to  proceed  to  *  Las  Charpas  at  the 
southern  exiremi^  of  Peru,  to  repress  the  disorders  occasion* 
cdbyCentcno,  leaving  Cnqptain  Pedro  de  Puelles  at  Quito 
with  three  hundred  men  to  oppose  the.  viceroy.  He  proi' 
peeded  evea  ostensibly  to  take  such  measures  as  were  proper 
£ar  executing  this  design  $  selecting  such  troops  as  were  to 
accompany  himself  to  the  south,  and  those  who  were  to  re- 
main at  Quito;  even  distributing  money  to  both  divisions, 
and  set  off  on  bis  march  for  the  south  aiier  a  general  muster 
imd  review  of  his  army;  Gonzalo  contrived  that  iatelligence 
of  these  proceedii^  sboukl  be  conveyed  to  the  vic«x>y,  by 
means  of  a  spy  in  the  employment  of  that  officer,  who  had 
betrayed  his  trust,  and  had  even  commimicated  to  Gonzak> 

the 
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the  cypher  which  he  ttsed  in  corresponding  with  hi«  em-* 
ployer.  Gonzalo  made  this  person  send  iiitelligenoe  to  the 
viceroy  of  these  pretended  motions ;  and  Puelles  wr<H»  like- 
wiae  to  some  friends  in  Popayan,  as  if  privately  to  inforni 
them  that  he  was  left  in  the  command  at  Quito  with  three 
hundred  men,  with  which  he  beiieved  himself  able  to  resist 
lall  the  force  the  viceroy  might  be  able  to  bring  against  him^ 
and  these  letters  were  sent  purposely  in  such  a  manner  that 
^hey  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  tlie  riceroy^  Gonzalo  like- 
wise took  care  to  spread  these  r^orts  among  the  Indians 
who  were  present  at  the  review^*  and  who,  having  seen  Con* 
zalo  set  off  cm  his  march  to  the  soath,i  .were  perfectly  acquain- 
ted with  the  number  of  tr^x>ps  which  accompanied  him  on 
the  march,  and  of  those  which  remained  under  Puelles  aife 
Quito.  To  give  the  greater  appearance  of  truth  to  these  re» 
ports,  Gonzalo  actually  set  out  on  his  march  $  but  halted  a| 
two  or  three  days  journey  from  Quito,  under  pretence  of  fal^ 
ling  sick. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  these  circumstances,  which  he 
implibitly  believed,  the  viceroy  determined  to  march  from 
Popayan  to  Quito,  .satisfied  that  be  should  be  easily  able  to 
overpower  the  small-fisarce  left  there  under  Puelles,  who  bad 
no  means  of  being  Heinforoed.  He  accordingly  began  his 
march,  during  which  he  was  unable  to  procure  any  intelli^ 
^nce  wjiatever  respecting  Gonzak)  and  his  troops,  so  care- 
ftdly  were  all  the  passes  guarded  to  prevent  either  Christians 
or  Indians  from  conveying  ad't^ces  on  the  road  towards  Piiv 
payan :  While,  on  the  contrary,  Gcmzalo  procured  regular 
notice  of  every  step  taken  by  the  viceroy,  l^  mean^  of  the 
Indians  cafied  Cognates f  a  cunning  and  intelb'gent  race.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  viceroy  was  armed  within  a  few  days 
march  of  Quito,  Gonzalo  returned  thither  with  his  troops  to 
join  Puelles,  and  they  marched  togeth^  to  meet  the  viceroy, 
who  was  then  at  Oravdb^  about  twelve  leagues  fr<Hn  Quilo. 
Although  the  viceroy  waa  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  men, 
and  hia  force  increased  doily  on  hisapproadi  to  Quito,  Gon- 
arnlo  confided  in  the  valour  sind  experience  of  his  troops,  amone 
which  were  many  of  the  principal  persons  in  Peru,  his  soldie^ 
being  inured  to  war,  accustomed  to  hardships  and  fatigue, 
and  full  of  confidence  in  themselves  from  the  many  victories 
they  had  gained.  Gonzalo  did-  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
satisfy  £is  troops  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  which  he  and 
they  were  engaged ;  representing  to  them  that  Peru  had  beea 

conquered 
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conqmred  by  bim  and  his  bn>thera ;  recafling  to  tfaeir  re- 
memtomce  the  cruelties  which  had  been  exercised  by  the  vioe*- 
roy,  particularly  in  patting  to  dei^h  the  commissary^  Yllan 
Suarez  and  several  of  his  own  captains^  In  the  next  place, 
he  gave  an  exaggerated  picture  of  die  tyrannical  conduct  of 
the  viceroy  during  the  whole  period  of  his  government,  owing 
to  which-  he  bad  been  deposed  by  the  royal  audience^  and 
sent  out  of  the  country  to  giv^e  an  account  to  the  king  of  his 
conducts  Instead  of  which,  he  now  endeavoured  to  disturb 
the  colony  by  sowing  diflsensions  and  encouraging  insuire^ 
ti<ms)  atid  had  even  levied  an  a^my  in. other  provinces,  widi 
which  hc'int^ded'  tx>  reduce  the  country  under  his  tyrannous 
riile,  and  to  niifi  att  its  inhabitants.  After  a  long  speech,  hyi 
which  he  endeavoured  to  animate  his  troops  with  rescaitmeitt 
against  the  viceroy,  they  all  declared  their  readiness  to  march 
gainst  him  and  bring  him  to  battle^  Some  were  actuated 
by  interested  mottTes,  to  prevent  the  enforcemoit  of  the  ob^ 
noxious  regulations  $  others  by  a  desire  of  avenging  private 
injuries ;  and  others  again  by  the  fear  of  punishment  for  liav- 
ing  taken  up  arms.  But  it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  the 
majority  acted  from  dread  of  the .  severity  of  Gonsalo.and  his 
officers,  who  had  already  pot  several-  persons  to  death,  merely 
for  having  shewn  some  degree  of  coldness  or  disindination 
towards  uie  cause  of  the  insurgents. 

>  On  reviewing  and  mustering  his  force,  Gonsalo  found  him^ 
self  at  the  head  ef  ISO  wdl  mounted  cavalry,  200 musqueti^ 
eers,  and  350  armed  with  jMkes,  or  near  700  in  aU,' with 
abundance  of  excdloit  gun-powder  *^«  Learning  tliftt  tlie  vice» 
roy  had  encamped  on  toe  banks  of  the  rivmr  about  two  leagues 
from  Quito,  Gonzfio  'advanced  to  meet  him;  Juan  de  Acos^ 
and  Juan  Velez  de  Guevara  were  his  captains  of -mnsqueteers^ 
Hernando  Bachicao  commanded  the  pikemen^  and  the  horset 
were  led  by  Pedro  de  Puelles  and  Gomes  de  Alvarado*  Qti 
this  occasion  there  was  norperson  appoiiited  to  the  offioeipf 
.major«<general,  the  duties  of  which  Gonzalo  chose  to  excite 
in  person.  He  detached  sevein^.of  his  cavalry  to  occupya 
ford  of  the  river,  by  which  he  meant  t^cross  over,  towards  the 
camp  of  the-vicenoy,  t>ver  whom  he  ecpeeted  to  gain  an  easy 

violoi;y. 

19  A/coordingto  Garcilino^  the  army  of  Gonzalo  on  tiiU  occssion  aroount- 

cd  to  700  tnggn,  SOD  .of  whom,  were  armed  with  firelocks,  350  with  pikes, 

and  150  were  cavalry.    In  the  History  of  America,  II.  375,  the  force  under 

'the  viceroy  is  only  stated  at  400;  but  both  in  Zarate  and  GarcUasso  the 

'royalittf  are  meiitioned  as  8oo  strong.-^E- 
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yietoiy.  It  l^as  vuenw  Satittdaythe  15th  of  January  1:^46,  and 
tile  two  ftnnies  reraainfid  aJl  -night  so  near  eadh  other  that  the 
advanced  peats  were  able  to  contverse^  each  calling  the  other 
xehelft  and  tvaitors,  those  on  each  side  pretenditig^  that  they 
oi»Iy  were  loyal  subgects  to  the  king. 

At  rthis  time^  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  aeconqMnted  by  the  ii-i 
eentiiile  Benedict  Suarezde  Garviyal  brother  to  the  commis^ 
sary  Yllan  Suarez  de  Carvajai  who  had  fi3rroer}y  been  put  to 
death  at  Lima  in  presence  of  the  viceroy.  At  that  ibi'mer 
period  Benedict  was  on  his  journey  from  Cuzco  to'Lidia,  in-* 
teadiog  to  have  joined  the  viceroy  against  Gonzalo,  and  had 
arrived  within  twenty  lei^es  of  Lima  when  he  learnt  the 
vuulder  of  his  brodier,  after  which  ha  dared  not  to  trust  bim^ 
self  in  that  citrfr  until  the  viceroy  had  been  deposed  and  seift 
M^  board  shi^*  He  was  afterwards  madd  prisoner  by  €iOnsa<f 
by  who  was  even  on  the  point  of  putting  him  to  death  f  but 
eft  setting  out  for  Quito,  Gonzalo  took  him  into  favofuf. 
Carrajal  now  fdttowed  faim  with  good  will  against  the  vicex'oy, 
Hpon  whom  he  was  eager  to  take  signal  vengeance  for  the  un- 
jnarited  death  of  hk  brother ;  and  w«as  even-  followed  on '  this 
•oeasioii  by  about  thirty  of'  his  friends  and  relations,  who 
fonaed  a  separate  company  under  his  irnmedbte  com* 
mand. 

The  viceroy  had  arrived  rat  a  village  ealled  -Tiaa^  about 
twenty  leagues  from  Qoieoi,  when  he  learnt  that  Gonamlo  Pi- 
zanpp  was  reumed  to  that  city,  and  was  now  at  the  head  of 
about  seven  bondrad  men*  Believing-  hsBi$»elf  however  in 
snfBcient  force  to  attempt  die  recovery  of  ihis  aUthoriCj  in 
F^n,.  the  viceroy  communicated  this  IntdKgence  to  his  prin«^ 
cipfal  officers,  whom  he  commanded  toiiave  every  thing  lit 
j^eAdiness  for  battle.  On  his  arrival  at  the  river  within  two 
leagues  of  Quito^  and  in  presence  of  the  enemy  who  occupied 
the  sk^e  of  a  hiU  on  tbe  other  side,  he  determined  to  endear 
vour  toget  into  their  rear,  £k*  which  purpose  he  advanced 
with  his  troops  by  a  road  in  a  diflRsr^t  direction  from  that 
on  which  the  insurgentswere  posted,  expeeiing  to  derive  gteal 
advantages  from  this  measore,  as  the  whole  in&ntry  of  Gon«> 
zahf  which  formed  his  principal  ibvoe,  weane  posted  on  the 
sl^pe  of  the  hill  directfy  in  front,  and  his  rear-guard  of  cava!* 
ry  could  have  no  suspicic^  of  being  liable  to  attack.  The 
viceroy  accordingly  began  his  march  on  the  night  of  the  15tii 
January,  leaving  his  camp  standing  witli  all  his  Indians  and 
dogs,  mid  with  fires  burning  Uk  many  places,  to  deceive  the 

enemy 
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«nemy  into  a  belief  AslI  he  stOl  ranained  in  the  cmn^. 
"Siardoing  theceSoire  in  psrfect  silence  by  the  road  mrhieh  had 
been  pointed  oot  to  him  fisr  gaining  the  rear  of  the  ineuiw 
gents$  he  expected  to  ha;ve  attained  his  object  before  day:  But 
as  the  road  had  not  been  frequented  lor  a  long  time^  be  enn 
coantered  so  many  obatrnctions  and  difficnldes,  in  cons^uence 
of  the  road,  beinc  bi*aken  np' In  many  places,  that  wh«i  day 
broke  he  was  stiQ  a  league  from  the  enebiy^  by  which  all  hope 
or  Y^ppoitunity  of  surprising  tihmn  ivas'  entirely  lost.  In  this 
dilenuna,  he  came  to  the  resolntion  of  marching  straight  up* 
cm.Qaito,  in  which  there  were  ^ery  few  to  oppose  him,  aafird 
w:bich  was  iti  no  ^sitnation  to  give  any  resiitiince*.  He  was  in 
hopes  of  finding  several  loyal  subjects  in. that  pkoe^  who^uMgte 
liAve  contrived  to  elude  following  the  usiuper  to  the  fleld, 
and  might  now-  join  his  army,  and  he  expected  te  findsomie 
annsand  military  stoves  left  there  by  Oonzaia  On  arriving 
at  Qaito,  die  sokiiers  of  die  viceroy  learnt .  that  Oonzolo  wds 
present  with  ail  his  troops,  which  idicuiRAtahoe  had  hisheita 
been  carefully  oonceltled  fran  dbeir  knowtedge. 

In  4be  notuhig  of  die  16th,  die  scouts^  of  Gmzalo  tvere^ 
aarprised  to  hear  so  little  noise  in  the  eaamp'of  tte  vkefoy; 
jaid  faavcng  csaatUfod^  advanced^  they  ieaitit  fnom  the  Indian 
foUowers  of  the  n^aUst  army  in  \Rhat  manner  the  vicerojhsd 
passed  the  Jtasorgeots  dsring  the  ndght.    The  scouts  th^^fbiie 
made  haste  to  opprina  Gonaalo  of  this  events  who  learat  tocii 
afterwards  by  messenj^ors  front  Quito  diat  the  vioekdoy  had 
taken  possession  of  thatcit^.    Gonzalo  therefore  immedktieljr 
marched  fer^iito^  determined  to  ^ive  faatde  to  the^vicerc^ 
widioutdeiay';  and'  although  4lie  vieenoy  was  perfecdy  aware 
af  the  adittintageB  f)08Be8sed6y'PisEarro.  in  the  siq>erior  dis-* 
dpline  apd  eqiiipnientoCha»  troopsy  he  courageously  resolml 
to  run  the  ride  'of  battle^  and  eren  to  expose  himself  personal- 
ly to  all  its  daagnrs.    In  this  determination^  he  boldly  march- 
ed fnam  ithe  cily  of  Quito  direedy  towards  the  enemy,  sis  if 
assured  ^of  ginning  a  victoo^.    To  Don  Alfonzo  de  MonU^ 
'  liuByor^  who  >o0inma]ided  his  first  company  with  the  royal  stand- 
ard*  he  assigned  the  office  of  lietemsD ^general,  commanding 
4syery  one  to  obcg/i  him  in  that  capacity.    .Cepeda  and  Bazi^ 
led  die  cwrahy,  and  Ahmnada  carried  the  great  standard. 
Sailed  JSanobea  de  Aviia^  Memandee  Giron,  rednty  Herediay 
^and  Rodrigo  Nutmez  de  Bi^niila  were  captains  of  infantry^ 
over  winch  Jmin  de  Cabrera  commanded  as  major-general* 
The  viceroy  was  earnestly  requested  by  ail  his  officers  not  to 
* .  -  «ngage 
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engage  in  the  front  0P  battle  as  he  infended,  bat  to  take-post 
in  the  reftr  with  fifteen  horsesieny  wbeiK»  he  ai%ht  send  suc- 
•coars  to  wherever  they  might  be  required ;  yet,  wbcsi  the 
engagement  was  about  to  commence,  the  vieeroy  rode  up  to 
^he  vanguard,  and  took  his  place  beside  tbe  lieuteBant^^^ie** 
ta),  Don  Alfonzo,  in  front  of  tbe  royal  stassdard.  On  this 
occasion  the  viceroy  veas  mounted  on  a  grey  borse^  dressed 
in  an  upper  garment  of  white  moslin,  with  hirge  slashes^ 
shewing  ^n  under  vest  of  crimson  satin  fringed  with  gold.  Just 
before  beginning  the  engagement,  he  addressed  his  troops  to 
«tbe  following  efiect:  ^'  1  do  not  pretend,  my  loyal  friends,  to 
encourage  yon  by  my  words  and  example,  -  as  I  rather  look 
for  an  example  of  bravery  from  your  courageous  efforts,  and 
am  fully  convinced  you  will  do  your  du^  as  In^ave  and  fiutk- 
•ifd  subjects  of  our  gradous  sovinreign.  Knowkig  therefeore 
your  inviolable  fideUty  to  the  king  oar  common  master,  I 
have  only  to  say  that  we  are  engaged  in  the  cause  of  God." 
These  last  words  he  repeated  several  times,  exclamiii^^  ^^  It 
is  the  cause  of  God  !  It  is  the  cause  of  God  V^ 

After  this  short  exhortation,  the  viceroy  with  Don  Alfonzo 
and  Bazan  advanced  to  the  charge,  being  opposed  on  the 
other  side  by  the  licentiate  Carvajal.  Gonzalo  Pixarro  had 
19s£wise  intended  to  have  taken  post  in<  the  fi^nt  of  battle^ 
but  his  officers  insisted  upon  his  remaining  in  Ae  rear  with 
eight  or  ten>  horsemen.  In  the  first  chsi]ge  the  cavalry'  shi- 
vered liieir  lances,  after  winch  they  continued  to  fight  obsti^ 
nacely  with  swords,  batde-axes  and  waivclubs  or  maces.  In 
this  part  of  the  battle  the  caviahry  of  the  vicerc^  vte^e  much 
galled  by  a  line  of  musqueteefs  of  the  adverse  ardiy  which 
•  phed  tfaemin  flank.  While  iighting  bravely,  the  viceroy 
beat  down  one  of  the  insurgents  named  Montalva }  but  imp 
.  mediatdy  afterwards  received  »o  seveue  a  blow  on  the  head 
-with  a  battle-axe  -from  Faxiinand  de  Torres,  that  he  fdl 
stunned  from  his  horse.  Indeed^  both  he  and  bis  horse  had 
been  so  excessively  fatigued  by  the  difficult  march  of  tfaepre^ 
ceding  night,  in  which  they  had  neither  been  able  to  tal&e 
ibod  or  rest,  that  they  were  bodi  easily  overthrown^  While 
this  was  passing  with  the  cavalry  of  the:  van,  the  infantry  on 
both  -sides  advanced  to  engage,  setting  up  such  loud  shouts, 
that  one  would  have  believed  them  much  more  numerous  than 
they  were  in  reality.  Juan  de  Cabrera  was  slain  at  the  very 
commencement  of  this  part  df  the  battle,  Saucho  de  AviUa, 
jtilvanir^d  boldly  at  the  bead  of  his  company  to  attack  the 
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eaemjE^  brandishiag  a  two-bniiddd  sword,  which  he  employ- 
ed with  ^q  much  stxengtb  and  address  that  he  soon  broke 
through  and  defeated  half  of  the  company  by  which  he  was 
opposed*  But  as  the  soldiers  4>f  Pissarro  were  more  numer- 
ous in  tUs  part  of  the  field  tluua  those  who  followed  Avilla^ 
he  was  surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  be  and  most  of  his  men 
jdain.  Until  the  death  of  the  viceroy  was  known,  the  battle 
was  Y€xy  bravely  contested  by  his  infantry ;  but  2^  soon  as 
the  knowledge  of  that  unfortunate  event  had  spread  through 
their  ranks,  tiiey  lost,  heart  and  relaxed  in  their  efforts,  and 
were  soon  entirely  defeated  with  considerable  slaughter.  At 
this  time,  the  licentiate  Coxvajal  observed  Pedro  de  Puelles 
about  to  end  the  life  of  the  untbriunate  viceroy,  already  in- 
sensible and  almost  dead  in  consequence  of  the  blow  be  had 
received  fwrn  De  Torres  and  a  wound  from  a  musquet  ball: 
Carvajal  immediately  dismounted  and  cut  ofi'  his  head,  sayings 
<<  That  his  only  object  in  joining  the  party  of  Gonzaki  w.as  to 
take  vengeance  for  the  death  of  his  brother.^' 

When  the  victory  was.  completely  decided,  Gonzalo  Pi- 
zarco  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded  to  recal  his  troops  who 
were  engaged  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  In  this  battle,  the 
royalists  lost  about  two  hundred  men,  while  only  seven  were 
sidin  on  the  side  of  the  viclors»  Pizarro  ordered  thejslain  to 
be  buriied  on  the  fiekl  of  battle,  and  caused  the  bodies  of  the 
viceroy  and  Sancho  de  Avilia  to  be  carried  to  Quito,  where 
they  were  buried  with  much  solemn  pomp,  attending  him- 
S!elf  at  the  funeral  and  in  mourning ^°.  He  soon  after waj:ds. 
ordered  ten  or  twelve  of  the  principal  royalists  to  be  hanged, 
who  had  taken  shelter  in  the  churches  of  Quito,  or  had  con- 
cealed themselves  in  other  places.  The  oydor  Alvarez,  Be- 
palcazar  governor  of  Popayan,  and  Don  Alfonzo  de  Monte- 
mayor,  were  wounded  and  made  prisoners  in  the  battle. 
Gonzalo  intended  to  have  ordered  Don  Alfonzo  to  be  be- 
headed (  but  as  he  had  many  friends  ^mong  the  insurgents 
who  intereeded  for  his  life,  and  vidio  assured  Gonzalo  that 
he  could  not  pos^ly  recover  from  bis  wounds,  be  was  spared* 
Some  time  afterwards,  Gome^.  de  Alvarado  sent  notice  to 
Benalcazar  that  it  was  int^ndad  to  administer  poison  to  these 

three 

.  so  This  authentic  cifcumstatice  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  assertion  in 
the  History  of  Ainedca,  II.  37 6»  that  the  head  of  the  vicerov  was  affixed 
on  the  public  eibbet  in  Quito.  Prom  the  text  of  Zarate^  this  battle  appear^ 
to  have  been  fought  on  the  16th  January  1 546,  In  the  History  of  America; 
k  is<dated  on  the  lith  j  but  the  differeace  Is  quite  2inm;siteriaL-- ■£. 
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llirte  prisoners  in  ibb  dreifiiii^  appUcd  -to  tfaeir  w^iuiids  er  in 
their  fi)od$  and  acodrdiiigly  neund  D<m^  Alfimzo  took  great 
precautions  to  avoid  this  'treacheiy.  As  the  <^ndor  Alvarez 
was  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  his  hnother  judge  Cepeda^ 
\m  had  not  in  his  power  Co  use  similar  precautions,  and  died 
soon  after  f  and  every  tme  beUeved  that  he  was  poisoned  in 
some  aknond  soup. 

.  Finding  that  he  conld  not  get  secredy  rid  of  Don  Alfonzo 
as  he  wished,  and  hairing  no  hope  of  gaining  him  over  to  his 
party,  Fizarro  resolved  to  banish  him  inlo  Chili,  above  a 
thousand  leagues  ftom  Qaitp,  and  to  send  to  the  same  place 
Rddrigo  de  BoniUa  the  treasurer  of.  Quito,  and  seven  or 
eight  other  persons  of  importance,  who  had  always  iiridiftdly 
accompanied  the  viceroy  under  every  change  of  fortune; 
Gonzfdo  did  not  put  these  men  to  death,  as  several  of  his 
own  partizans  interceded  for  their  lives;  and  he  did  not  deem 
it  prudent  to  keep  them  near  his  person,  or  to  permit  them 
to  remain  in  Peru*  These  exiles  were  accordingly  sent  off 
for  Chili,  under  the  charge  of  Antonio  de  Ulloa  with  a  party 
<»f  soldiers.  After  a  march  of  more  than  four  hundred  lei^ues, 
mostly  on  foot,  although  their  wounds  were  not  entirely 
healed,  these  prisoners  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  re^ 
cover  their  Kberty.,  or  to  lose  tfaeir  lives  in  tiie  attempt*  They 
accordingly  rose  against  Ulloa  and  his  men  with  so  much 
oourage  and  resolution  that  tliey  succeeded  in  making  him 
and  most  of  his  men  prisoners.  Being  near  a  sea^port,  they 
.eontrived  by  great  address  to  gain  possession-  of  a  res^,  in 
which  were  several  soldiers  and  others  of  the  insurgent  party 
whom  they  overpowered  f  and  leaving  all  ther  prisoners, 
di€^  embarked  wHhout  either  sailors  or  pildt,  and  though 
none  of  th«n  wei*e  in  the  least  acquainted  wkh  navigation, 
diey  had  the  Mod  fortune  to  reach  New  l^in. 

Not  satisfira  with  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  those  of  his 
enemies  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands  in  consequence  of  the 
vioory-  <^  Quito,  Oonzalo  sent  Guevara  to  the  oity  of  Parto 
to  apprehend  some  of  his  enemies  wlio  resided  in  that  ptace^ 
one  c^  whom  only  was  put  to  deadi,  and  aH  the  rest  sent  into 
exile.  He  pardoned  Ben^cazar,  who  pmmised  faithfidiy  to 
become  attached  to  his  party,  and  sent  him  back  to  his  go- 
vernment of  Popayan,  with  part  of  the  troops  hehad  brought 
from  thehee  in  the  serviee  i>f  the  vifSertr^.  He  likewise  as- 
sembled iJl  the  fugitive  troops  of  the  vicer6y,  to  whom  he  in 
the  first  place  urged  the  many  causes  of  dii^leasure  which  he 
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-Iiad  finr  th«F  pMt  ^Mflbek^  y«t  fiatdoiied' then  tt  he  hUw 
thcnr  hod  eilbier^  been  misled  or  fercsd  to  JKt  agftinst  kioL 
una  prembedy  if  Aey  served  hha  fiuihfuBjF  iathe  secpiOi 
that  he  woaid  treat  thcBi  at  mil  ai  those  lAo.hvd  been  on 
his  side  firom  the  btgimiiiii^  and  wonid  lewsTdtbem  cqnaBy 
«wlKAtheoov»trjF  wasvestxieedto  peaoB*  He*  aeaS  eff  imbh 
ecBgers  in  ewry  direcdoni  to  amioance  the  victbry  he  hai 
4)btSiiied»  aad.to  eneoorage  his  partkaas,  so  that  his  usiirpar- 
tioQs  seemed  estaUidbed  in  giealer  security  disa  eveiv  Captain 
Akuwn  was  sent.to  Panama^  taoommimicatetheintdligence 
4o  Hincjosa,  with  arders  to  bring  back  alang  with  hhn  Vela 
-Xiinnez  and  tfao^eiB  who  had  Been  madetprisiiDers  in  that 
i]uarter. 


Sbctiok  iV. 

Cofitinumti&n  of  the  Uswrpation^  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro^  ta  tkt 
wrrioal  jof  Gasca  in  Fern  with  JiUl  fumen  ta  reska^  ike 
Colarij^  to  orderm  ■     <  .      \. 


At  this  peviody  soine>  of  .Genaak»  adherents.advised  hiiabi 
to  send  his  i|e6t  to  sooiir  the  coasts  of  Nicanu|uai  and  New 
•Spain,  ODL  purpose  to  take  or  bsnrn  allthevesieb  whiphmi^ 
ife  found  in  these  parts*  by  whii^  he  wouideffiBctually:  secure 
himself  fmm  any  attack  by  sea.  By  this  means,  they  alleged^ 
when  the  dispatches  and  arder&firom  his  majesty  shisidd  ai> 
rive  in  the  lierea  Fiima,  findis^  no  means  of  senduifip  theE>e 
into  Peniy  the  muiistersHof  the  crown  wouhL  be  onder  lh^ 
sieoessity  of  granting  him  'fiuronrable  tevma  6f«simafamodhi»> 
tion  a^Hiost  eqnal  to  his  wishes*  Piaanro.boweaer,  bad  great 
confidence  in  the  fideUty/  sud  *  attachment  of-  Hinq|os«>  and 
those  who  weve  with  liumf  bdieving  that  he.  might  trust  im^ 
piicitly  to»  theif  vmilanoe,.  aiidirefiiied  to  Ibiiow  the  measnres 
prepoaed,  as  tending  to  ennoe  too  much  weaknesaaiid  want 
of  confidence  in,  the  goodnese  of  the  cause  in:  whi(^  he  was 
engMed. .  He^was  besideeeo  puftd  up  fay  the.  victory  which 
he liad  gashed  over  the  vieefov,  that  he  bdieved  hiiiMelf  ahk 
to  resist  any  power  which  c^mld  now  be  brought  against  hira^ 

Alanxm  went  aopoirdini^'to  Papnma»  n^ience  he  brou^^t 
back  to  Pern  the  priscmers  who  had  been  t«(ken  at  that  place 
by  Hinojosa,  and  was  accompanied  on  his  return  by  the  son 
ix  GoBzalo.    When  near  Puerto  Vigo  on  his  voyage  back^ 
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-Abfcoii  mdeeed^Shavedniiuid  L^raia,  two  of-  bis  chief  pri* 
^soncrSy  to.be  hanged  on  account  of.  fiome.  worck  thej.  were 
fSaid  to  have  spoken. j^ainst  the  insurgents.  .  He  was  dispos- 
icd  to  have  put  Rodrigo.  Mexia,  anmier  of  these. {H'isoneis, 
to  death  at -^  same  tunei  but  the  son  of  Qonzalo  pleaded 
-etrongly  to  save  his  life,  by  representing  bow  kkidly  he  had 
i;>een  used  by  Mcxia  while  in  bis  custoc^.     Vela  Nunnes  was 
•conducted  to  Quito,  where  he  was  paidoned  by.  Gonzalo,  yet 
admonished  to  behave  very  carefully  for  the  future^  as  the 
rfiligbtest  sn^icion  would  befiUatL    Cepcda,  one  of  the  oydors 
iof  the  royal  andienoe^  alwt^  continued  to  aoooqipany  6on«- 
vZalo,  so  that  Q^-de  Zacate^  the  only  judge  who  remained 
in  Lima  was  unable  to  act  in  ttie  absence  of  all  the  other 
Judges»     Indeed  he  was  now  less,  feared,  ever  since  Gpnzalo 
Pii:arro  had  almost  by  force  procured  a  marriage  between 
one  of  the  daughters  of-  that  judge  and  his   brother  Bias 
Soto'.     Still  however  this,  judge  retained  every  proper  sen- 
timent of  loyaky  to  the  king,  although  constrained  by  the 
axigenqr.  of  the  times  to  conceal  bis  principles^  and  to  seem 
in  some  measure  reconciled  to  the  usurper*  >     < .  <  , 

While  these  transactions  were  going  on  in  the  north  of 
cPeru,  the '^lienteoaotrgenei'ai  Carvajal  xentinued^  his.  opera- 
ti<»ns  in,  the  south  against  Cenieno^  i  As  £MunerIy  related^  he 
xleparted  from  Cuzco  with  three  hundred  men, .  well  piovid*- 
«d  with  horses^  musquets  and  other  anns^  nasching  by  way 
of  the  Collao  ^r  the  province  of-  Paria,  in  which  Centcno 
ihen  wss  with  about  twobundred  and  fifty -m^^  determined 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  eaemy.and  to  run  the  chance  of 
ibattle*!.  When  Carvajal  was  come  within  about  two  leagues 
of  that  place,.  Centeno  retired,  a  shesjrt  space 'to  the  other  side 
of  the  .city,  .taking  post  on  thc'Side  of  a  river  in  what  a{^ear« 
ed  to  him;  strong  grotuid,  and  Carvajal  took  posseasioci  of  die 
tambo  of  Paria,  about  a  league  £rom  the.  camp  of  Centeno. 
Hext  day»  Centeno  sent  fifteen  weHmoQUted  mHsqweteers  to 
bid  defiance  to  Carvajal,r!and  to  challenge  him^tobattk*  :On 
arriving  within  ^a  ston^  throw  of  the  tambo,!  they  reared  a 
conference  with.  Carviyal,  bo  wliom  they  deUvered  the  follow* 
ing  message:  ^*  That  Centeno  was  ready  to  gif«  battle  in 
the  cause  of  his  majesty  ;  but  if  Carvi^aJ,  who  had  grown 
old  in  the  royal  servi^,  would  rc(um  to  bia  duty  and.  aben- 
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don  "thb  seeds'  of  the  liduiper,  Centeno  dnd  all  h\%  foDowerg 
would  be  happjr  to  sief  ve  nndev  fais  cominatid.''  To  this  niesi» 
sage  Carvagai  only  returned  abusive  laiigua^e;,^  and  the  twp 
parties  toututJly  rqaroached  each  other  as  rebels  and  traitors. 
After  sofiie  time  spent  in  this  manner^  the  ifteeQ  royalists 
discharged  th^ir'tmisqtiets  and  returned  to  Centeno,  toi^iiohi 
they  gave  an  account  pf  t^e  number  and  di^xisition  of4:h€ 
•enemy*  Hiis  occurrence  took  place  on  Holy  Friday  in  the 
year  1546^  - 

Immediately  after  ihk  defiance,  Canrajal  put  his  troops  m 
motion  to  al^t^c)^  the  royalists,  but  Centeno  thought  propet 
to  r^t^  to  amore  adv4ititageou^  ^osC,  not  deeming  it  prur- 
ilent  to  run'  the  ri^  of  a  pitched  bsittie,  and  meaning  rs^er 
to  harass'ibe' enemy  by  means  of '^rmii^hes  and  night  attacks. 
He  was  likewise  in  hopes  ; that  a  good  many  of  those  wh^ 
f<Jlowed  Cacyajal  might  eonie  over  to  liis  side  as  opportunity 
'Oitered,  as  he  understood  many  of  them  Kvere  much  discon*- 
lented  with  the  harsh  and  brutal  behaviour  of  the  lieutenant*- 
Ifeneral,  whom  they  served  from  fe^  tutd  oopsUtiint,  not 
from  attachment;  Besides^  Ontcaio  yreM  UQwilhng  to, run 
tlie  risk  of  battle^  as^  Carvajal  though  inferior  in  f^valry  to 
Ihe  royaliat  party  wiis  .greatly  superior  io  point  of  fire  arm^^ 
In  fact  this  iresoliition  of  i«treating  wa^mu^  against  the  fitr 
cbnatkni  of  Centeno^  who  wished  to  have  given  battle  to  Gar.-*- 
fvajal^  b^t  as  all  the  inhabitants  of  La  Plata  on  his  side  pp- 
posed  that  measure,  he  was  obliged  to  cotiform  to  their  wishes, 
yet  always  determined  to  give  brittle  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity^  Centeno  accordingly  retreated  fifteen  leagues 
.that  day,  a^d  was  followed  by  Carvajal  with  great  diligence^ 
'  insomnch  that  the  h<|Btile  parties  encamped  at  night  very  near 
each  otliier,  on  whieh  oqqasion  Carvajal  copfided  the  guard 
of  his  camp  to  such  of  his  followers  as  he  could  most  surety 
depend  upon/  Towards' midnight>  Centeno  detached  ei^ty 
horjsemieft40'afi8<witt  the  eamp^of  the  insnrgenljs,  wlii^h  t^<^ 
djA  adCQidio^y  with  much  spirit^  making  ^yeral  disichaiges 
of  tjtieir  fire^  9Xfni&y  but  wi^Miiiit  any  favcxirab^  impression  i  as 
Carvajal  drew  up  his  tr^oops  in  prda*  of  baul^»  and;kept  them 
all  night  in  their  ranks^  strictly  forbidding  any  one  to  quit 
tlieir  post  on  any  pretence,  lest  some  might  desert  over  to  the 
enasay.  At^bi^elak  of  day,  i  Oesitesio  decmnped  atid  resumed 
'his  march,  aiid  was  tollowed  by  Carvajal  with  equal  diligence 
always  very  near.  In  this  second  day  of  the  retreat  the  two 
parties  marched  ten  leagues^  or  hear  forty  miles  ^  and  towarc^s 

evening 


livening  Curvajal  tune  up  «4th  mie  of  the  loldieiii  bdongfng 
to  Centenoy  who  had  lagged  behiiid  owing  to  estneme  fatigue. 
Carvajal  itfdertd  iom  immediateijr  to  be  banged,  swearing 
4;hat  he  Would  treat  eviM^  one  of  the  enemy  who  fidi  into  hS 
hands  in  the  same  hiattner. 

Centeno  continued  always  to  retreat,  and  Carvajal  to  poiw 
'«ue  dose  in  hiy  reafi  both  parties  using  the  utmost  possible 
dSigsnce)  insoniueh  that  they  every  day  mssfohed  twelve  or 
fiftecin  long  leagrueS)  almost  always  within  sight  of  ea<^  other. 
'After  6Qme  daysi  Centeno  made  a  countermardi  upon  Faria 
by  takiiig  a  different  road,  and  even  directed  his  march  to- 
waids  the  CoUao,  always  followed  by  Carvajal.  AfHayiH 
hayo^  Carvajal  came  up  with  twelve  soldiers  belonging  to 
Centeilo^  ^ho  had  fiAen  behind,  ail  of  whom  he  ordered  to 
Changed.  In  ^eoiiseq^eiicoof  these  cciminuedn^dnnrches, 
H^fetal  of  the  soldiers  of  both  sides  lised  da%  to'  lag  bdtind 
^m  ^xcedsive  fttigue,  all  of  whcmi  endeavoured  |o  hide 
themselves  as  well  as  thev  could  to  avoid  being  made  prison- 
4»ri*  Finding  his  (brde  daily  diminishing,  Centeno  complain* 
<^  lofidly  of  his  offieers  anci  followers  &t  having  prevented 
ttm  fVom  fighting  i  and  as  he  found  the  whole  country 
through  which  he  now  marched  attached  to  the  enemy,  he 
detefrniificd  to  directs  hl^  march  towards  the  eoas^  intending 
to  escape  if  possible  by  sea.  ¥^r  this  purpose  be  took  the 
dhrection  of  Arequipa,  and  sent  off  one  of  bis  oAcers  named 
Ribadeneyra  to  endeshkmr  to  procure  »  riiip  somewhere  on 
^e  coasty  which  he  was  to  bring  to  Arequipa,  that  it  mi^t 
be  in  readkiess  to  embarlc  the  wnole  remnant  of  the  recreating 
party  immediately  on  their  anrivaP^  ^  ftfl(mdeiieyra  M4n 
VfiA  a  ship  oti  the  eoast  which  wa$  ready  to  ipafl  for  Chili,'  ^( 
which  he  e^ity  tocrtc  possession,  and  fputid  it  wdi  adapted  for 
his  purpose. 

^^  III  the  course  of  this  pursuit,  it  happened  one  ^dey  that 
Centeno  hiid  to  pass  a  deep  dell  or  narrow  miStf  between 
two  mountains,  as  often  happens  in  that  eountty^  thedeacent 
to  which  was  about  a  league  fVora  the  top  to  a  stream*  of 
water  in  the  bottom,  yet  the  hiil^  were  so  piectpitous  axi^ 

dose 

'    H  The  Callao  is  a  dblrict  at IH  aor^  tnd  of  thsfrmlskc  of  TWeSclu 
P^ria  and Hayoliays  are  iw9  tQwi^  oo  flif  east  aiidc  D^tl^siUo IHwacMadsrs, 

,  which  flows  from  the  poath  into  t^e  lake. of  Tit)f sea.--;^.  \ 

3  Ar^cjuipa  is  not  less  than  twehtyfive  miles  from  the  nearest  coasf;  ^t 
^i^hich  place  there  k  St  biijr  or  port*  naihsd  La 'Cuitfa.-t-E.  '  ^^  :' 
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ckne  togethei!  thsi  ilielr  lops  hurdijr  exceeded  a  musquet  sliot 
Ail  GarKi^:wM)t^i4taccpuuiit»dirith  this  pa^  be  was  ooHr 
£dcnt of  (aiteUog b&  eveiiijr At  tlas  .place  as  in  «  trap;  be* 
fieviBg  that  w^e  CenteiHl  W4i8  descendmg  to  tUe  bottoi^,  he 
ahoutjd  be  able  to  gain  the  top  of  l;be  fatlli  trbem^e  he  o^ht 
gl)ea%  aanoyXjeirteiiaatidbis  ii9ea;while  dambmrifig.  up  the 
ot^MMite  hiiL  Ccnteno  liaa  jhemever  Itiiljr  aware  of  his  dfuigery 
«and  was  aficonlingijr'Verjrrjfatefel  to  pnmde  against  theiaifr- 
cUaf  ^diAch  ho.  ihrenir  iiii^t  ocour*  He  therefore -plA0^ 
six  ^ofjbia.baetjnoiiiilsd  carahj  in  ambp^h  near  the  top  af  the 
first  moimtaiD)  with  directioiiB  to  aasai}  the  rear  of  Carvigal's 
tf0€f)S' after  the  miin  and  mmn  body  were  past^  so  as  to  nndce 
a  divjtfifen  and  oUige  Carvi^  to  veturd  to  siiccoinr  his 
peBpfa»  byjrhkh  he  Mdiiii  mm:  would  be^  mabled  to  get 
bqpwd  tlKs^MaimNrfiBl^*  .Thci ambush  aooordingly  remiiiii*- 
ed^cKiiiqeided  until  Catvaid  and  the  best  nart  of  liis  troops 
were  gove  past )  after  whieh  tbc^y  saBied  fcrtbt  and  fell  with 
ggeat?  nwHihiti<m  an  $be  rear  which  was  inarching  on  in  dis^ 
.today  oamMog  of  a  jnooed  midtituda  of  Indians,  N^ro(B% 
aiid  stn^ggjliiig  %Mi&iaid8»  with  horses  iMles  imd  oth^  oaasta 
ofbiitdeni  idl  in  eoaftision  and  disovder^  among  whom  th^ 
4id  0rsaft  esBfacstiosi*  Although  he  haard  the  noise  <K;casien«- 
ad  I^/lUa^maxpaetadi  assault,  Giurvajal  owtinued  his  BCMurch 
§09  adsne  Am^kAtmg  it  oidy  a  lube  alarm.  The  six  horse* 
inenrthefefepe  aominura  theur  msault  afaftiost  unopposed,  car* 

Z'  fgM  befiive  thstn^  and  dfoinff  incredible  mischieT.  Among 
rest  thaj  0!V«rdH«w  a  loaded  onile  which  carried  several 
iqaioldaof  gai^xiwdar,  whidi.tbqF  bfow  up  with  so  vlolcQst 
*  noise  tAuM^'.CIsirvigal  was  convinced  of .  the«  s^ious  nature  .of 
the  oosarit,  Jmd  fopmi  it  necessary  to  desist  from  the  pnrsiite 
af  Cemeno,  joid  to  retorn  for  the  protedion  of  his  i^ear» 
When  the  six  honemen  belonging  to  Centeno  observed  tha 
apprdsdittfthelaroops  of  Garvajd,  th^  ioMiiedifttely  fled  by 
mass  ways  and  bye  paths,  under  the  guidance  of  ^ome  friendly 
ladhuwi  MHlmgoined  Centeno  9m  or  seven  dnys  afterwasdsr. 
Bf.dua  sttcoesdU  slsratageai  Cemeno  was  enabhd  to  as^ap* 
sKSosartha  dangarons  pass,  and  eren  gained  c6nsi4erdbljr.  in 
^1^  retreat,  as  Carvi^al  was  obliged  to  remain  on  the  top  of 
&e  first  mountain  all  the  rest  of  that  day  and  the  fidlowing 
nights   .Carvajal  waiii  muc^  displeased  at  being  thus  foiled  by 
aneao  mndh  less  experienced  than  he  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
<A)served  to  his  officers,  that  during  forty  years  service  in  the 
vars  of  It^y>  where  he  had  seen  ^lany  fine  retreats  accom- 
plished 
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}ylished  by  the  fcing  of  France,  by  Antonio  de  Le^vor,  Count 
Pedro  de  Navarro,  Mark  Antony  Colona,  and  ntfacr  femods 
captains,  he  had  never  seen  one  so  excellently  €6ntrivcd  as 
this  by  Centeno*.'* 

Ccmteno  arrived  soon  ikft^fwftfds  flft  Areqoipa,  and  in  leps 

than  two  days  Carvajal  atrived  there  in  pursuit*    As  the 

.vessel  procured  by  Ribadeneyra  "wa^  not  come  to  that  part  of 

the  coasti  and  Centeno  had  not  even  recdved  notice  of  its 

capture^  he  determined  to  dismiss  bis  feUowers,  now  reduceil 

*to  eighty  men,  that  they  might  endeavour  to  escape  8epa«* 

rately,  being  utterly  unable  to  make  head  i^;ainst  the  enemy 

who  was  fast  approaching.    Centend,  accompanied-  only  by 

two  friends,  withdrew  into  the  monntaim^  where  he  ireniainv 

4ed  concealed  in  a  cave  till  the  arrival  of  the  Itcentkte  Gascfi, 

being  aU  the  time  supplied  with  provisions  by  i,  friendly 

cacique.     On  arriving  at  the  const  of  Ai^equipa,  Carvajal-was 

informed  that  Centeno  and  \aA  people  w^re  dispersed  j  and 

lieiaring  that  Lope  de  Mendoza  was  at  no  great  distasice  with 

eight  or  ten  of  the  royalists,  he  detached  one  of  bis  officers 

•H^ith  twenty  mounted   musqueteers   in   pursuit.      Mendoza 

however  fled  with  so  much  diligence,  that  akhough  foUowed 

•for  more  than  eighty  leagues,  his  pursuers  were-  unable  le 

overtake  him,  and  were^t  last  obliged  to  retum;'    Mendoza 

continued  his  retreat  beyond  the  ridge  of  the  Andes,  into  the 

eastern  plain  of  the  Rio  Plata,  where  we  must  leave  him  fer 

the  presetit  to  continue  the  narrative  of  events  in  Peru» 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Carvajal  in  Areqoipa,  the  ship 
which  bad  been  seized  by  Ribadeneyra  appeared  on  the  coast, 
and  Carvajal  was  informed  by  some  of  the  soldiersof  Cent^o 
.who  remained  at  Arequipa  of  the  intention  of  this  vessel,  and 
of  the  signal  which  had  been  agreed  upon  betweien  Centeno 
and  Ribadeneyra.  Wishing  to  gain  possession  of  the  vessel, 
Carvajal  concealed  twenty  musqueteers  near  the  coast,  and 
made  the  appointed  siignal.  Ribadeneyra  at  first  beUeved 
that  the  signal  was  made  by  order  of  Centeno  and  sent  ^e 
boat  on  shore;  but  having  some  suspicions  of  the  actual  state 
of  affairs,  he  directed  the  people  in  the  boat  to  be  esctremely 
cautious  against  surpris^^  before  ventnring  on  shore.  Th^qr 
accordingly  reiused  to  land,  unless  Centeno  himself  madb 
his  appearance ;  and  as  this  of  course  could  not  be  complied 

witb^ 
.1 
4  This  par^griiph^  marked  by  mrerted  commas,  is  inserted  frpm  Oir* 
cilasso  de  la  Vega  in  the  text,  as  too  loiif  for  a  note.— *£• 


vitby  thejr  retsrned  to  the  shlpt  v4nih  wkich  Rlbadea^yra  im«- 
medtateiy  set  Mil  for  Nicaragua*  As  no  part  of  the  l^te  force 
under  Ceilteno  rcanained  iti  the  field,  "Carvojal  i^esolved  to 
take  up  his  residence  for  some  time  in  the  city  of  La  PIata» 
as-  he  was>  informed  that  Ceateno  sAd  his  friends  bad  conceal^ 
ed  a  large  qui^tity  of  treasure  at  that  place,  and  that  he 
might  both  endeavour  to  discover  that  deposit,  and  mio^ht 
draw  as  large  a  sum  as  possible  from  the  rich  mines  in^  tnat 
n^hbourbood*  ■  CaifvajalwaswilKng  to  communicate  to  Gon- 
aab  a  portion  of  the  w^di  be  expected  to  acquire  in  that 
distfiot,  for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  war ;  but  he  pro- 
posed especiatty  to  enrich  himself  on  this  occasion,  being  ex- 
ceedingly Covetous^  as  has  been  already  remarked.  He  accor- 
dingly- went  to  La  Piata^  which  submitted  without  resistance^ 
-and  remained  there  for  a  considerable  time  amassing  wealth, 
ttU  obliged  to  take  the  field  i^gainst  Mend6za« 

Lope  de  Mendosa^  as  already  mentioned,  made  his  escape 
firrnn  Arequipa  with  a  small  nui&ber  of  followers,  and  was 
pursued  fi»r  a  long  way.r  He  for  £tome  time  followed  the  line 
4if'the  coast,  and  after  he  had  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the.  party 
aeift  after  him  by  CiMrirajal,  he  ai^d  his  companions  resolved 
90  endeavour  to  penetrate  ink>  the  government  of  Diego  d^ 
-Roias  on  the  Rio  Plata,  as  all  the  countty  of  Peru  had  unii- 
versaNy  submitted  to  the  domination  of  Oonzalo.  For  this 
purpc^se  MendoEa  followed  the  same  route  which  Centenohad 
formerly  tak^i  when  retreating  from  Alfonso  de  Toro ;  both 
beeaUse  he  thought  his  enemies  would  not  pursue  him  by  thai 
road,  and  because  the  Indians  belonging  to  Centeno  and 
himself  dwelt  in  tbat^art  of  the  country,  and  he  expected  to 
procure  provisions  and  other  assistance  from  them.  While 
travellinc^  across  these  deserts,  Mendoza  met  with  Gabriel 
BermudiaK,  who  had  accompanied  Di^o  de  Boias  on  his  ex* 
pedition-into  the  country  on  the  Rio  Plata.  From  this  person 
Mendoza' was  informed  of  the  events  which  had  occurred  to 
the  expedilaon  under  De  Roias,  of  wliich  the  following  is  aa 
abstract: 

Diego  de  Roias,  Philip  Gutierrez  and  Ped<x>  de  H^edia^ 
who  went  upon  this  expedition,  had  to  fight  their  way  among 
liostitle  Indians,,  in  the  course  of  which  De  Roias  wais  slain. 
After  his  deaths  yiolent  disputes  arose  between  Francisco  "de 
Mendoza  who  succeeded  in  the  command  and  the  other  ofii- 
cers  engaged  in  the  expedition,  in  the  course  of  which  Gu« 
tierrcBi  was  cashiered  and  banished.    They  continued  afi;6r 
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rec^ving  iiifonqation.lh^jt  flnrefit  ri6he%  y^&»U»  be  ibttnd  in 
Bome^  di»tric|4i  in  t^e  {«eii|{LbottdKxxl»  iu.  w)iidi.:lJKre.  ^nere 
certain  Sbaniavds  wfa^  ba4  pmelr»led  into  the  oMntfy  by  as^ 
i:eji(iyb»g  tiie  Ri^  Plala  fnnD  tb«  Atlantie^  and  hfMl  formed  esr 
4ablUjl^e&t«  in  the  iatei'ior*  Ink  prpecimting.  die  egcpiontiiMft 
^  that  great  riiver^  th^.btid&Uenitt  wilb  aomeforls  wbich 
mere  built  by  Sebastian  Gabotaj  and  reported  many  otiier 
aurpriziog  and.  wonderful  tbinga  wbidb  th^  bad  seen  in  that 
tx>unli7«  In  the  couple  of  t^r  .pppooiedingSf  Fmnctaco  de 
JM^endoza  wa^  awiassii^ated by  Pedro H^redia*  owingtovbidi 
vtoTent  disputes  had  takw  place  aiSHmg  tbeio»  by  which  umi 
ihe  smallne^B  of  tb^r  force  l^qF.bad  been  iie|)dened  nnable  tt» 
proceed  in  conquering,  the.  country^  sp  thai  al  leMtb  tbey  bad 
poxnci  lo  the  res(4ution  of  n^tuarning  into  Feru^  wat  hia  mar 
jesty  or  the  viceroy  of  that  kin^om.najgbt  nominate  a  neir 
49omniandeA  ,.  Tbey  were  Ukewise  perso^idedf^wbMctheriahes 
of  jLhe  country  in  which  tiiey  had  bemi  came  to  he  knowa^ 
that  they  would  b§  able  to  procure  a  c^Midisrahle  accession  of 
new  advQnjturei:s»  so  as  tQ.enabktbem  toatahiove  tbeconqni^t. 

Ia  the  course  of  tbeur  expedition  tbey ^spcfted  tbatth^bad 
penetrated  .six  huadired  la^nasitoitbe  f^)slw4|irds  of  La  FJata# 
through  a  jchapipaign  €^9mi$xy  of  ^neiry^i^y  acoess»  andfeoleiv 
ably  abounding  in  pnovisi^ns  .and .  wat^r.  Bemmdea  added, 
that  within  a  very  few  days.tbeybad  learnt»  frcnasome Indiana 
who  occaiuonaUy  traded  into  ihe  provinQe  o£X<aa  Cbyrcas^  of 
the  revolt  which  had  taken  |dace  m  Peru,  but  had  been  nnr 
able  to  procure  informatioo  respecting  the  causes  of  this  in^ 
aunrection  or  as  t;o  who  ^ace  chiefly  ei^s^^  iH  it  f  forwbick 
rg96on  he hadbeien^sent on  before  to,  inqnifa  i«C0  tbese^cir*- 
pimistanc^^.  and  bad  Toonved  orders  btm  the  c^itains  and 
otW  principal  p^sona  in  the  expeditioot  to  <^r  their,  sei^ 
vices  to  the  par^  that  acted  for  the  royal  inttfests»  in  which 
cause  they  might  be  of.  material  importance  as  tbegr  ;h«d  1^ 
fx>as^eivai^  number  of  ^exoeljent  horses  and  plen(^.  of  armst 
After  the  conclusion  of  this  narrative,  Mendoza  gave  Bennur. 
^el  w  account. of  all  the  late  events  in  Pern;.. cm  which,  in 
virtue  of  j^^e  covnmismon  witb  which  he  had  \mm  ^tcnstedi 
Berpiude^  promised  in  the  namfi.of  aH  bis .  comp^oioBa  to 
mai^  af^aj^^t  the  lieutenanlrgenmL  .    . 

tx>p^  Men4o^*^^  Bermid^  went  after,  this  (^  me^t  the 
troops  which  were  returning  from  the  Rioi  Pliite,  which  wei« 
at  w  :4S;r«^t  distance.    When  tbey  were  informad  "jof  the  sik 
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totflSoii;  of  dBftirsvin  Pero,  dtey  rcieeSfed  Lope  %iA  evefy  de«- 
0MND8tr«lion^r^pect9  aiid  coDfitioed  the  offers  of  as»iitaiice 
whk^  BcmiHides  kfld  sdieady  made  m  their  name,  declaring 
their  fesoJuiiMi  tddevdte  themsetvei  iieartily  to  the  service  m 
the-kh^*  Lope  dm  Meodoza  gave  tbem  hearty  eoftimenda* 
^onalbr  tbeir  loyaby,  aad  represented  to  them  how  honoin> 
able  and  praiseworthy  it  was  to  exert  their  otmost  endear 
vours  ki  the  cause  o(*  their  lawful  sovere^ ;  afisiiring  them 
that  they  might  atl  depend  vspon  bein^  amply  provided  fort 
wh^i  tm  country  was  restored  to  dbedieiioe.  Lope  de  Mai« 
doBa  wi»  imaiitiiioiaily  I'eeeived  as  tlidr  chief,  and  conducted 
theanto^  the  village  of  Poeona,  about  'forty  leagues  to  the 
north-east  of  La  f^ata;  whence  he  sent  some  confidential 
persons  to  certain  secret  pkfcoesr  where  he  and  Genteno  had 
hidden  -above  a  thousand'  nuu-ks  of  silver  nndrar  ground.  On 
recovering  iMs  treasure^  he  proposed  to  divide  it  among  those 
persona  \mo  had  so  nobly  offered  to  fellow  his  orders ;  but 
most  of  them  refused  his  proferred  boiintyi  either  because 
th^  were  already  sofSden^  rieh^  or  because  hitherto  the 
soldiers  who  had  been^ engaged  in. the  wars  of  Pe^u  had  been 
unused  lo  any  rwiriar  pay,  and  (mtf  accepted  money  to  aa- 
swer  dieir  knine&ite  wimts,  and  to  provide  Ihcmsdves  with 
horses  and  anmu  Evmm  the  lowest  seMier  in  iibxme  days  e%^ 
pectodi  wheiifSbe  enterpriaes  of  their  leaders  ^tlicceeded^  to  be 
rewsusded  for  his  services  kt  repartitions  or  advantageous  es* 
tabCsfaitteilts  in  the*  country,  by  windi  they  flattefred  them^ 
selvea  to  acquire  riches,  so  great  was  the  reputation  of  the 
richness  of  Pern.  By  meima  of  these  men  from  the  Rio  Plata^ 
Lope  Mendoaa  found  himself  unexpectedly  at  the  head  of  an 
hmodied  and  My  wdl  moimted  cavalry,  all  exeeHetktly  armed 
and  equipped  for  service.  It  was  a  great  misfertune  to  the 
royal  cause,  that  Gei^no  was  now  eonceakdy  instead  of 
having  retmted  into  die  interior  alonr  with  Mendoza  as  he 
bad  dmae  fcirmerly  ;  as  if  he  had  now  been  at  the  head  of  the* 
royi&li,  with  tais  important  reinforcement,  a&irs  might 
have  taken  a  better  turn  than  they  Actually  dicL 

While  Carvi^  was  on  his  way  fibm  Arequipa  for  die  city 
of  La  Plata,  he  received  inteHkenee  of  the  success  of  Ox>naBio 
Pizarro  at  Qmto,  and  that  all  Peru  was  entirely  reduced  under 
bis  CQHunaod.  He  resolved  therefore  to  repair  to  La  Plata, 
as  formeriy  'mentioned,  intending  to  regulate  the  af&ira  of  the 
province  of  Las  Ghm^css^  and  to  eoSect  tressmre.  On  his  ar^ 
xival  however  «t  Purisfr  on  his  way  to  La  Plata,  he  recnved 

'  /     -  intelligence 
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itttenigence  of  the  ahtTal  of  the  troops  {rom  •  the  Rto*  Phtii 
and  of  their  junction  with  Lope  Mendoza.  Being  mibrmed 
at  the  same  time  that  these  uBexpected  opponents  weise  by  no 
means  united  among  themselves,  and  that  thejr  marehed  t^ 
oarelessly  in  separate  and  u;)conneeted  detachments, .  most  of 
which  reiiised  to  acknowledge  any  one  .as  their,  commands, 
he  determined  to  set  out  against  them  with  the  utmost  di]i«* 
gence,  thi^  he  might  fall  upon  them  in  their  present  divided 
state.  Being  r^oinad  by  the  detachmeut  which  had  pursued 
Lope  Mendoza,  ami  having  put  his  vr&^  in  order  fiir  a  fresh 
expedition,  Carvajai  set  out  from  La  Plata  and  marched  to- 
wards  the  enemy  with  the  utmo^  possible  speed,  encouraging 
his  troops- by  the  assurance  of  an  easy  and  blckidlesa  victory^ 
even  asserting  that  be  hml  received  letters  from  the  principal 
officers  among  the  enemy  in  which  they  oflfered  their  servicea 
to  h'im,  so  that  they  ^woidd  only  have  the  trouble  of  laarchiog^ 
without  any  danger  of  fighting. 

'  During  this  march  Carvajiu  was  joined  by  thirty  men  in  ad« 
dition  to  his  former  force,  so  that  he  was  now  at  the  head  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  At  len^h  he  came  in  sight  of 
Pocona,  whieh  is  eighty  leagues  from  raria,  about  four  o'doek 
of  an  afternoon,  and  made  his  appearance  in  good  order  cm 
the  top  of  a  raang  ground  within  view  of  Lope  de  Mendoaat 
who  was  then  maldog  a  distribution  of  money  among  such  of 
his  new  companions  as  were  willing  to  accept  his  bounty. 
Mendoaa  had  already  got  some  intimatioipof  the  approach  of 
Oarvajal ;  and  as  his  own  force  consisted  entirely  of  cavalry, 
most  of  whom  were  persons  of  some  consideration,  remark** 
ably  well  mounted  and  armed,  he  drew  up  his  men  in  good 
order  in  a  plain  at  some  distance  from  the  village,  in  which 
he  left  the  baggage  and  his  money ;  saying,  tlust  he  trusted 
through  their  bravery  to  be  soon  able  to  receiver  both,  and 
even  to  increase  their  store  by  that  belonging  to. their  enemies. 
Carvajal  immediately  descended  from  the  hiU  he  had  first 
taken  possession  of,  and  took  post  in  the  place  which  Men« 
dpza  had  just  quitted,  which  was  an  indosure  of  considerable 
e5Ltent  surixmnded  with  walls,  in  which  there  were  openings 
in  several  places.  Carviiial  clK>se  this  as  a  convenient  post 
for  the  night,  in  which  the  enemy  would  not  beaU^  to  attack 
with  their  cavalry.  On  learning  that  Lope  de  Mendoaa  and 
his  men  had  left  thdr  baggage  in  the  town  of  Pocona,  the 
tnxqis  of  Carvajal  immediat^y  quitted  their  ranks  to  go  ia 
search  of  ]plunder»  insomuch  that  Carvajal  was  left  in  Us 
'   ^  camp 
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camp  with  haidly  eiglit  mcti.  If  Mendoza  bad  aTafled  Lim* 
self  of  this  o{)portunity 'to  attt^  Carvqal,  be  might  have 
~  au'^asy  victory y  and- might  bare  boasted  of  baving  left 
baggage  exposed  ^to  plunder  aa  a  stratagem  of  war,  wbiob 
onatniilaroccasiona  bad  often  been  the  cause  of  signal  vie* 
lorii^A  On  purpose  to  recall  his  troops  to  their  dutyt  CarvsK 
jal  ordered  a  fiibe  alarm  to  be  sounckd^  ivbieb-  oeeammed  the 
rcUim  of  the  ^greater  part  of  his  men  $  but  so  strong  was  their 
aridity  for  spoil  tbat  ntosc  part  of  the  night  was  speot  brfore 
th^  all  returned  xo  the  camp* 

At  thiS' time  there  was  a  secret  conspiracy  entered  into  by 
many  of .Qarv^ijals'foilowerfi^  with  theintentioiiof  potting  him 
^  to  death  out  of  revenge  for  his-  harsh  and  tycannioal  conduct 
•iowards'them,  and  one-  Pedrode  Avendano,  hi^  seeretary^ 
in  whom  be  reposed  entire  confidence  was  the  principal 
ringleader  of  the  conspirators.     To  facilitate  the  exeaition*  ot 
this  enterprize,  Avendano,  sent  a  message  by  a  clever  fellow  o£ 
&a  Indian  to  give  Mendoza  notice  of  the  mtentioas  of  the 
con$[nTators,  and  to  request  he  would  make  an  attack  upon 
Carvajals  camp  in  the  couree  of  the  night,  in  the  ooofusion 
attendant  upon  which  ha  and  the  other  con>»ptrator5  migtit 
have  an  opportunity  of  execiHing  thdr  intended  plot.    Metw 
doza  bad  previously  determine  upoiv  withdraiviiig  about  foor^ 
or  five  leagued  from  Aocona^  to  a  level:  plabi  in  which  hia  ca- 
valry >  would  be  fldi>le  to  act  with  much  advantage*     But  on 
reoeiving  Ae  messagis  of  Avendano,  he  ordered  his  men  to 
hohl  th^sdves  in  readiness  to  attack  the  Camp  of  Girvafal 
at  the  going  down  of  the  moon,  preferring  the  obscurity  of 
night  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  morenumerous  fire- 
arms of  dle^enemy•     At  that  time  he  advanced  in  good 
order  towards  the  encmyy  sencKng  eome  scouts  in  advance, 
iriio  made  prisoner  of  one  of  Caruajals  soldiers^    After  in- 
terrogatiag  tliia  many  tliey  advanced  to  the  openings  of  the ' 
wtali  which  surroanded  the  camp,  whidi  tfaey  feund  guarded 
by  some  mo^ueteers  and  pikemen.     MendoBa  made  a  brisk 
attadt,  but  "waa  bravely  resisted  by  the  enemy,  and  so  great 
waa  the  csonftiaion  and  noisie  that  it  was  impossible  to  enter 
upon  any  part^, '  as  no  one  could  be  beard  by  reason  of 
the  contintial  firing  and. (be  shouts  of  the  combatants^ 

immediately  on  the  alarm,  Carvigal  used  his  utmost  efforts 
to  get  hia  troops-  into  order  and  to  animate  and  encounaga  • 
them  to  exert  lliemselves  agamat  die  enetny.    At  this  period, 
Avtndan^o  pointed  pfSt'  Carvajiil  to  a  jnusqoteer- who'  ««ta 

one 


\r  tkeS^?*^*******  and  aooiutBged  htm  la  take  b  steady 

^bwd^^^r^^"**^  I  hut  0Wfog  tothc  darkneA,  the 

of  his  tWK  ^**^*^  «flBect>  an*Qnly.woaiBd(a  ima 

SSit  TO«d^.^«  by,«e«f>.  own  |»opfe.  Carpaj5 


fideiita 
r;;;^*  «>  purpose  to  xfiflguMe  hiniKlC  in  «n  oM 
^jf  *^*y  bat,  that  he.might  not  be  coaqriat* 

bis  mm  to  dtofend 
oat  to  anether.  cea- 


flnd-TM^   V*  '^wsa*  <**  ttucMBrtance  &r  4l»  pre* 
bS-?  "''^ *»**»  Asrendaw^ of  whoiefidciita he 
P*^»  ottptttpoac 
tMdaahabbyW, 

~  wfcich  he  mumed  toMMast*  Im 


omt 


^  _-Bii  wT^i?*^  *  •®°™**  *mie.«t  Gwujid,  butivlinfy 
**^S^™n-  ♦-T?**  *^  mcantbae  the  •■SMMBt*  freqneii^ 

^*^«rB^  «^  tf  CJarvajal  were  dead  j  but  raoemng  ra 
^"«^  deS^SuIlf '***-**  '^  awBoe*  to  the  camp  wore 


-,j_vj^       »  --~p«»de  l^ndfmidHiir<iff  hunBOii    In 

A  ae^nO^^*^^^"*^^  '^^^^"'^  foart^i  were  abinon  both  sides» 

80  d»*****^^*^*     ^-'■'**i''l  fo*  W*  woand.seetetfy  drea> 

^..ppaoir  *»«  «f  »^  P«^  £«•»»-*  «Kh  a  thing  h-i 

J^^L^  «i«attttti  of  ihib  teamgsmeaiy  one  Fkocntia  de- 

^^fTt^irwi  CWv^^  ^^  infarmed  Mendoza  thai  aU 

^f(>e  oaggam  bekmi^         Cianf^al  and  fab  troops  had  ben 

Ve^  »  &  Pbice  wbidi  he  desoribed  about  fivte  or  «x  leaguta 

ff^  *^ocon^^  aaftong  aduch  i«»s  a  largo  quantity  of  goldaad 

^^^II^!'^^      hotaes,  and  sooie  rausqiiets  and  poirc&e*    On 

^'^J^i^ation,  Mendaxaset  off  iaimediatclir  with  bis  Hoopa 

lic^^j^^^Me,  guidadbjr  the  deserter;  and  inarching  dtlt^ 

06<>^W'the  remainder  of  the  nighty  he  armed  qiiile  oneei:-* 

|ieGtadiv  attihe  ph^e  vhaie  Carn^  bad  secured  his  bag^ 

gnge  I  Dot. as  tins  night  mas  esBBesdiiijgly  dark«  aboive  m^eokji* 

of  his  men  loat  thebr  way  and  fell  behind.    Yet,  with  such  ot 

Ilia  people  as  had  kcptup  with  huBf  Mendoza  took  posses-^ 

idoa  of  the  whole  mthottta^rresistanoek  After  this*  being  aesM' 

sibie  thathewaa  not  iasuffioieat  force  to  eope  wd^  QmwjA^ 

Mendoza  radved  to  retreat  by  way  of  the  desert  in  wjbach 

Ceataio  had  fbrmcriy  takeii  shelter,  whieh  ho  did  aaoording*' 

]y  ^ith  afaoat  fifty  laen^  nil.the  reiiof  Us  troops hanng  ia&st 

behind  daring  tlM»  night,  as  aheady  nientioiied.    In  tm|>m- 

'stcntioci  of  &is  plan  of  retreat,  Mendnaa  and  ibis  pa^jpie 

reacJied  a  certain  river  aboat  two  Jesgnes  and  a  half  from' 

Iteeona,  where  they  halted  tM>  talBasome^rost  and  fsfceshnsont 

after  the  eY^csBslTe  fiitigaes  of  the  paetjaigbta    Cnmyal  .^wns 


soon. 


soon  appraed  of'the  capture  of  his  bft^sgage  And  the  rootb 
whidi  M^ndozt  h^d  taken,  mid  immediatetj  set  offin  pursuit 
with  dboul:  fifty  of  his  best  mounted  troops  $  and,  using  erei^ 
possible  dUigenee,  he  came  to  the  place  where  Mendosa  hra 
ludtedy  about  nooit  of-  the  next  day,  and  immediflibety  attack^ 
td  tfaevoyalistsf  Mneof  whom  weveaslem,  while  oliierawere 
lakti^  food,  llius  dnntnectedly  assailed^  and  befievfai^  that 
Carviyal  was  followed  fav  lii»  whole  fi>rce»  the  royalists  voBdi 
a  ^eble  resistance,  anci  Tery  soofi  took  to  fligiit,  dispeisin^ 
themselves  *i&  every  diveetion*  Lope -de  Mendoza  aad 
Pedro  de  -Here^,-  with  a  good  many  others,  were  mad^ 
prisoners ;  and  Ostrvi^al  immedhtely  ordered  these  two  chie6| 
and kix  or  seven  odier  prmcipaiperiions am<mg  the  royafistl 
to  brhebeaded. 

On  this  occftsioh  C^rvi^recdrered  the  whble  of  his  own: 
Vagga^e^  and  got  possession  of  'all  that  bad  bdoi»ed  to  the 
enemy,  wiili  all  of  whidi  and  the  priaon^^  he  haa-made»  ha 
Tetdrned  to  Pocona,  ehgi^iuff  to  do  nd  injury  to- those  who 
had  eseaped  from  the  somio^s  m  the  late  attack^  and  even  re>* 
stored  their  horses  arms  and  baggage  to  his  prisonen»  mott 
of  whom  he  sent  off  to  join  C^eab  Piauvo.  On  leaving 
Po<xma,'  he  took  Alfonso  de  Canargo^and  Liiis  Pardamo 
idoh^  with  him^' whb  had  ibrmerly  fled  sHqng  with  Mwdoiztt» 
and  Whose  lives  he  now  spared,  as  they  gave  him  informatioii 
Respecting  a  consideraUe  treasure  which  Genteno  had  con* 
cealed  under  ground  near-  Pkria,  and  where  in  fact  he  dia^ 
covered  above  5t>,t)00  crowns*  After  thia,  he  went  with  his 
tro(^to  tfaecity  of  La  Plata^  where  hepropoaedtoreside&r 
some  time.  At  this  place  he  appointed'persons.in  whom  he 
could  oonfide  to  the  offices  of  judges  and  nu^atrates,  and 
ilispatcbed  intdligenc^  of  the  success  of  his  arms  over  th^ 
whole  kingdom  of  Peru.  He  remainad  for  some  time  at 
La  Plata,  where  he  oollcctad  tiwastti«  fiom  all  the.aaS" 
founding  country,'  under  pretence  of 'supplying  Qoaaala 
Pizarrb^  but  in  readity  he  retained  much  the  larger  share  fot 
himself. 

Having  thus  sueeeeded  in  aU  hi»  entefpriasea  and  establish'- 
•ad  his  Atttht»tityki  the  south  ef  Psro-^n'  sodi  fiiot  fistuidi- 
HoDB  that  no  opposition  r<mwined'  in  the  whole  conntxyt  foi*- 
(une  seemed  to  determine  to  etalt  him  to  the  sinomit  of  his 
4esires  by  the  discovery  of  the  i*idiest  mines  which  had  ever 
bmuk  kmntn.  Some  Indiana  who  behmged  tA  Juan  de  Yilli^ 
ral^  an  inhaUtaqt  of  La  Plata^  happening  to  ;pass  over  a 

very 
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nr  higb  nobted  mountain  in  the  middle  of  a  plain^  about 
eighteen  leagues  irora  that  city,  named  Potosi,  noticed,  by 
come  indications  that  it  contained  mines  of 'silver.  They  ac- 
cordingly took  away  some. specimens  of  the  ore  for  trial, 
from  which  they  found  that  the  mineral  was  exceedingly  rich 
in  pure  silver;  insomuch  that  the  poorest  of  the  ore  produc- 
ed eighty  marks  of  pure  silver  from  the  quintal  of  native 
mineral  ^»  being  a  more  abundant  production  than  any  tba^ 
ever  had  been  heard  of  before.  When  this  discovery  became 
known  in  the  city  of  La  Plata,  the  magistrates  went  to  the 
flUHintain  of  Poto^i,  which  they  divided  among  the  inhabi- 
tanti}  of  their  city,  setting  up  tioundary  marks  to  distinguish 
the  allotments  of  each  person  in  those  places  which  appeared 
eligible  for  workings*  So  great  was  the  resort  to  these  new 
mines,  that  in  a  short*  time  there  were  above  seven  thousand 
Yqnffcotias^  or  Ipdian  labourers,  established  in  the  neighs 
bouvhood,  who  were  employed  by  their  Christian  masters  it^ 
ibe  various  operations  of  these  mines*  1  hese  men  laboured 
with  so  mucli  industry,  that  each  Indian,  by  agreement^ 
furnished  two  marks  or  sixteen  ounces  of  silver  weekly  to  their 
respective  masters;  i|nd  so  rich  was  the  mine,  that  they  were 
al)le  to  do' this  and  to  retain  aQ  equal  quantiUr  tc>  themselves  ^» 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  ore  e^ai^ted,  from  the  mineral 
veins  of  this  mountain,  that  it  cannot  be  reduced  in  the  ordi- 
sary  manner  by  means  of  bellows,  as  is  customary  in  other 
places^  It  is  here  smelted  in  certain  Amall  furnaces,  calle^ 
gmiras  by  the  Indians,  which  are  supplied  with  a  mixed 
iaiA  of  cluircoal  and  dieeps  dung,  and  are  blown  up   by 

thr 

■ 

'5  This  produce  b  most  ^trjiordlnarlly  Iir^e,  being  equal  to  fiur  part^ 
pf  pure  Sliver  from  ten  of  ore,  or  640  nances  of  silver  from  tjie  quintal  or 
1600  onnces  of  ore.  Ar  the  present  time,  the  silver  mines  in  Mexicd, 
wliich  are  the  most  productive  of  any  that  have  ever  been  known,  are  to* 
flsarkable  for  the  poverty  of  the  minnralithey  con^aiQ.  A  quintal  at  >fiO^ 
ounces  of  ore  afibrdin^  only  at  an  average  3  or  4  ounces  pf  purft  ^Uvif^ 
The  profit  therefore  of  these  must  depend  upon  the  abundance  of  ore^ 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  procured  and  smelted. — ^£. 

6  The  gross  amount  of  this  production  of  silver,  on  the  data  in  the  text» 
it  1 1,648,000  ounces  yearlyv;  worth,  at  5a«  6d..per  ouajpei  L,  8,SQJ>300  sten* 
ling ;  andj  estimating  ailver  in  those  days,  at  six  times  its  present  efficag;^ 
wortji  L.  19,219,200  of  modern  value.  In  the  present  day  before  the  re- 
volutionary troubles,  Humboldt  estimates  the  entire  production  of  gold  and 
eilver  from  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America  at  L.  9,7 S  7^500 1  only  ab^tA 
tliree  times  the  quantity  uid  to  have  been  at^  first  extractodi^^m  Potaii 
;plope»  ^d  oiily  about  half  the  effective  value.— £«  > .  v  . :       '  '   : 


the  wind  <N|lyt  withotitftbe  use  of  aay.in^aoical  coliti^iv>» 
•nee. 

•  Tk0kQ  rich  mines  are  known  by  the  Dfone  oF  Potost,  which 
is  that  of  the  distripl;  or  province  in  which  the  mountain  m 
rititat^*  Owing  to  the  easy  kbour  and  great  profit  exper 
rieiKad  by  the  Indiana  at  these]  miRas,  whep  any  of  the  Ya^ 
fiaeonas  was  once  established .  at  this  place  it  was  found  al«- 
joost  impossible  to  induce  them  to  le«Ave  iti  or  to  work  else*, 
ipvhere;  and  indeed^  they  were  here  so  lentirely  concealed 
from  alldangersi  and  so  much  es^empted  from  their  uaucd 
severe  drudgery  md  the  unwholesome  Vj^^urs  they  bad  l)^n 
subjected  to  in- other  mittes,  that  thfvjr  preferred  working  a^ 
Potosi  to  any  other  ^uation.  So  great  was.  the  concourse 
of  inhabitants  to  Potosi,  find  .the  consequent  demand  iov  pro* 
irisionsy  that  the  sack  of  jnaize  .was  6o|d  .f<pr  twenty  crowns^ 
the  sack. of  wheat  lor  forty,  and  a  small  bag  c^  coca  for  thirtjf 
dollars  $. and  these  articles  ro^  aftei^ward^  to  a  higher  pjcice* 
Owing  to  tjie  astonishij;ig,  productivene^a  of  th^se  new  mine$^ 
sii.  the  others  in.tliat  pfirt  of  Pern  were  speedily  absn^doAeJ^ 
£ven  those  of  Porco,  jwbence  Ferdinand  Pi^^rco  had  former- 
ly procured  great  riches^  were  left  unwrpught*  AH.  the  Ya* 
naconas  who  had-  been  ^mploy^  in  searching  for  gold  in  the 
proyinire-of  Carabaya^  anid  in  the  auriferous  rivers  iii  diffe« 
rent^parts  pf  southern  Peru,  JBiocked  to  Potosii;  wherp  they 
were  able/ to  make,  vastly  piorQ  profit  by  tb^r  labour  than  in 
any.othec  place.  From  various  indications*  those  who  are 
piost  eaqperienced  ia  mining:  believe  tlmt*  Potosi  will  always. 
continue  prciductive  and  cani\ot  be  ^^siJy  e^austed  ''• 
>  Carvajal  did  npt  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  favourable 
discovery^  and  immediately  s^t  about  the  apquisition  of  trear 
sure  fbv  himself  by  every  means  which  his  present  uncontroul* 
able  power  afforded.  In  the  first  place^  he  appropriated  to 
his  Qwn.iise  all.  the  YfUiaconaSf  qr,  Indi^  labourers  in  tfaq 
piines*  which  had.  bekui^ed  to  such  of  t^ie  inhabitants  as^  had 
opposed  him,' or  totl^ose  who  had  died  or  fled  from  the  pro* 
yiace.  He  likewise  appropriated  to  his  own  use  above  ^10,000 
Peruvian  sheep^  belonging  to  th^  Yanacoqas  of^  the  crown  of 
*••..•  •       .     >  ^     '  _  to 

...  .  .•  ,  . 

7  It  has  however  become  very  much  exhausted^  and  h^s  been  In  a  grrjit 
fne^isure  abandoned.  The  mines  of  Laurlcocha,  in  a  different  parr  ol 
Peru,  are  now  in  greater  estimation*'  But  those' of  Guana xuato  and  5^a» 
catecas  in  Mexico,  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  their  dre,  have  been  ionj; 
(lie  most  productive  oi  the  American  mines.'-r'K* 


' 


to  iadMditalgy  whfek  ^^reeMpbyed  in  tramtioftifi^  jpityri* 
dona  for  the  minen.    By  these  meam,  he  atnaesed  in  a  short 
time  near  200,000  cro^vm,  all  elf  which  he  MMiined  ta  km  own 
asei   HiB  (M>Mie»  were  m  mueh  iHssatiftfled  with  hig  eoftduct^ 
at  he  ganre  them  no  Aarb  of  hia  eauuftioda,  that  they  pl&Hbed 
togetmr  f^ttst  him.    I^ia  Rirdamo,  Alibnao  de  Ct>ioargo» 
Diqio  de  Bakameda,  and  Diego  de  LoXMiy  with  thirty 
othcnra^  who  had  entei^  into  this  oon^pirac^,  had  determin* 
ed  to  put  him  to  death  about  a  month  after  hia  arrival  in  ijk 
Plata  from  his  expedilion  agttk»t  Mendo£a  i  bat,  owing  to 
some  obstades,  they  had  beni  ihdttced  to  d^r  the  eieecmtion 
of  iheir  ei!iterprize  to  a  iutm^  period.    By  ^me  nnlmd^n 
means  the  circumstances  of  this  plot  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Carti^al,  who  put  to  death  the  befere-^menriooed  leaders 
of  the  tomipfaiicy»  and  tm  or  twelve  others^  «lid  banished  ait 
the  rest    By  these  mercilMf  caseations,  in  wbioh  he  indulg* 
ed  en  all  occationsy  Carvajal  inspired  so  nrndi  tenwr  ibat  no 
one  dared' in  fiitore  to  make  any  similar  attempt  i  as  he  not 
on^f  ptfnished  in  the  sefiirest  manner  all  who  mnoed  any  in-» 
tuition  of  re^H)lt,  but  put  peeide  to  death  on  the  siight^ 
anspicion.    Owing  to  tifis  the  loy4  servants  of  his  imjesty 
may  asstrredh^  bli  estealpated  finm  die  blame  which  hm  been 
imputed  to  them,  for ndt putting  Carwifal to  death:  in^tva* 
Hty,  there  wet^  many  persons  safEeiently  anxious  to  -have 
done  so,  on  purpose  to  escape  fttmi  the  cripel  tyranny  nnder 
iihich  they  sroaned  in  secret  i  and  four  or  five  oonsplmeie^ 
were  enterea  into  for  the  purpose,  which  were  all  diacosend, 
and  occasioned  the  destmctieo  of  at  least  ftfiy  individualst 
By  these  means  every  one  wns'terrifiad  fiom  attempting  any 
thing  agahist  him,  more  especiffBy  as  he  gave  high  reward 
to  dt  who  comrniinicated  any  inteRigence  of  the  khid,  so 
that  all  were  forted  to  tempevisie  and  to  wnt  in  ainrism  hope 
6f  some  favoui*able  opportu«ity  to  deliver  them  from  hii 
cruel  tyranny.    €arvajal  eontfained  to  remain  at  La  Pk^ 
frequently  pubKshing  accounts  of  the  suoeesfees  of  Gionsafe 
Piaarro,  to  whom  he  often  sent  large  remittances  $  •  derived 
from  his  own  jresourceS)  from  the  roj^  MUii  which  he  appro* 
pfiated,  and   from  the  confiscated  estates  of  those  whooi 
he  put  to  death,  all  of  which  heseiaed  upon,  under  pretence 
of  supplying  funds  for  prosecuting  the  war. 

Fh>m  the  18tU  of  January  1546,  the  day  on  which  he  de^ 
featcd  the  viceroy,  Oonzalo  Pizarro  continued  to  reside  a( 
Quito  till  the  middle  of  July  of  that  year,  accompanied  by  a 

met 


.  fiffoe  of  about  iiye  hucdr^  men,  occupied  in  almost  cobti- 
nua]  feastiogs  aod  re^vdiry.  Various  reasons  w^tre  assigned  for 
Jus  long  ^'ewi^ncQ  Intbat  pbce ;  some  alleging  that  it  wa$  on 
pUi|ipsQ  to  be  moi^  at  hand  for  receiving  early  intelligence 
Iroti^  Spain  j  while  others  attribute  it  to  the  gre^  profits,  hfe 
derived  from  the  fi^old  mines  which  had  been  recently  disco- 
vei*ed  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and  others  again  alleged  that 
he  was  detained  by  attachment  to  the  lady  formerly  mention- 

,  ed,  whose  husband  he  had  procured  to  be  assassinated  by 
Vincente  Pablo«  That  womian  was  delivered,  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  of  a  child  which  Was  put  t6  death  by  he^ 
fath^ }  foe  which  inhuman  action  he  was  ordered  to  be  hang- 
ed by  Pedro  de  Puelles. 

During  lus  residence  in  Quito,  Gon^alo  Pizarro  sent  off 
several  d^achments  of  soldiers  to  different  places,  giving  com- 
missions and  instructions  to  their  commanders  m  his  own 
nwie  as  governor  of  Peru.  Among  these,  the  lieutenant 
Benalcazar  was  sent  back  to  his  former  government ;  having 

.  been  pardoned  and  even  taken  into  favour  by  Gonzalo.  A 
reinforcement  was  also  sent  to  Pedro  de  Valdivia  who  com« 
manded  in  Chili,  under  the  command  of  Captaiil '  Ulloa, 
whom  he  had  sent  to  ask  assistance  to  enabld  him  to  continue 
,and  maintain  his  conquests  in  that  country*  Other  officers 
and  soldiers  were  sent  to  other  parts,  which  are  unnecessary 
to  be  particularised.  At  length  Gonzalo  determined  to  leave 
Quito,  and  to  establish  his  residence  in  Lima ;  and  it  has 
been  alleged  that  he  was  principally  induced  to  take  this  step 
iGrom  suspicion  of  the  fidelity  of  Lorenzo  de-Aldana,  his  lieu- 
lij^ant  at  Lima,  who  was  so  much  beloved  by  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  city  as  to  be  almost  in  condition  to  have  revolted 
to  the  royal  cause.  Gonzalo  is  said  likewise  to  have  been 
somewhat  suspicious  of  his  lieutenant-general  Carvajal,  being 
afraid  lest  he  might  be  so  puffed  up  by  the  many  victories  he 
had  gained,  and  by  his  immense  distance,  as  to  be  induced 
to  set  up  for  himself.  He  accordingly  left  Quito  under  the 
command  of  Pedro  de  PueUes,  whom  he  appointed  his  lieu- 
tenant and  captain-general  in  that  province,  widi  a  force  of 
three  hundred  men,  having  great  confidence  in  his  attaclunent 
£yer  since  he  had  succoured  him  whexi  in  straits  on  his  march 
from  Cuzco  to  Lima,  and  when  his  army  was  on  the  point  of 
abandoning  him.  He  reposed  so  entirely  on  Puell^,  that  he 
Ji>elieYed, .  if  the  king  were  to  send  any  force  against  him  by 
the  route  of  the  province  in  which  Benalcazar  commanded, 
.VOL.  V.  G      .  that 


-^H*»TO  ^niHilit  i^KTciftt  th^on  from  be&ig  aWe  to  p^nettate 


^iJ»a)ilant«r*;rrK         "-^"^^^^  Ml  every  respeci  as  sucn  oy  wi 

*     iKm!;^  ^  country.     He  seemfcd  to  believe  ifaat 

^f^^t^^^^if^  ^^"^  ^^  fi^"^V  ^stablkhed  that  he  had 

*^eldi^^  "^«nthe  altempts  of  his  eiiemies,  aiid  that 

V^tico^  ^^        ^  obliged  to  grant  hiiri  any  terms  he 

-A  Z?^^^*     -^^  ^'s  ofiicers  soldiefs  and  denendents  obey- 


t    ^^^-  ^^™  entirely,  as  if  satisfied  that  they  We'r6 
^  ^^'^^l^  *>^  subject  to  his  authority,  ahd  to  depend  upon  Wm 


w  aoyancemeut  and  reward.    In  the  exerdse  of  his 

f^      '^^^^^  ^®  made  many  grants  or  repartitions  of 

ftttU  Indians,  all  of  them  for  long  periods,,  which  every 

^_   con^a^red  ^s  secure  of  beirig  continued.     He  and  hk 

.^*:i^S?P^  <>ftcers  pretended  that  they  frequently  received  let- 

-— «^  ^^^^  some  of  the  highest  of  the  nobles  in  Spairt,  praising 

conauct.and  SMpproving  of  every  thing  he  had  done,  which 

'   ^^  P^^^^nded  letters  justified  on  account  of  the  infringe* 

i^^^cnts  w^i^li  had  been  made  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of 

^Uc  colonists.     In  these  letters  likewise,  the  pretended  Span- 

i^  grandec^s  yrere  made  to  engage  theif  favour  and  credit 

^t  court  to  support  his  interest  and  authority  with  the  so- 

ve.Jfeign,     The  well  informed  among  the  followers  ofGon- 

xalo  Xizarro  saw  clearly  that  these  letters  were  mere  fabrica* 

uons  to  impose  upon  the  vulgar,  and  had  no  foundation  what- 

ev«r  in  iruth. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  city  of  Son  Miguel,  Gon^alo  learned 
that  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  Indians  in  that 
Jjcjghbourhood  who  had  not  been  reduced  undei*  subjection ; 
for  which  reason  he  gave  orders  to  establish  a  military  post  in 
^^  province  of  Gqrrochamba  ^,  the  command  of  which  he 
conferred  on  Captain  Mercadillo,  with  a  force  of  an  hundred 
^"id  thirty  men,  and  gave  him  instructions  for  completing  the 
conquest  of  that  district,  and  for  dividing  the  lands  and  In- 
dians into  repartitions  like  the  rest  of  the  country.  At  thit 
time  likewise,  he  detached  Captain  Porcel  with  sixty  soldiers* 
to  complete  tb^  conquest  of  (lie  BraciUiioros*    In  these  pro^ 

ceediugs^; 

8  No  sucli  j)rovince  or  district  is  liow  found  ift  the  maps  bf  Peru ;  but 
It  tppextt  to  have  been  on  tbe  confines  between  tbe  northern  paxt  of  Per^ 
l^x/per  and  ^e  southern  extremity  ^  Quito,  ^liere  \aIladoIidiiow  dtands- 


dBli^i|a9  lie  iosfatiii:  ik  to  be  bdteved  tfakt  bis  sole  object  was 
fbr  the  adtantagi^  tif  the  colony  $  btit  his  real  puipoee  was  to 
k^  hM  Vc66^  dn  foot  and  in  employ,  !h  case  of  needing 
dvefli  M  k  liitute  period  for  his  bwn  defente  in  support  of  his 
:  ttsfu^pation.  Bdbire  learin^  Qaito,  6on2alo  sent  off  the  li- 
cebti&te  GtfrVndl  by  seil  wim  a  pirty  of  soldiera,  in  the  ships 
^wUich  Juab  Alonto  FU^mind  nkd  bft)ugbt  from  NicaragUB 
.l^r  his^tiirsQitof  V^rdugo*.  Cahr^al  wa&  ordered  to  pro* 
c^ed  edong  the  doast  towaras  Lima^  a&d  ta  settle  all  the  ihar^- 
tiitife  tDwsts  in  bis  Way  ih  ^6od  order. 

The  licehciaie  Carvajal  after  ekdcuUng  the  before-men- 
tidhed  ordersi  came  to  Truxillo  to  meet  Gonzalo  Plzarro, 
whiMc6  tixey^ent  togethei*  to  Lifn%  accomptaied  by  a  force 
IfXivro  faitndr^c)  meti.^  On  approachitlg  Lih^a,  there  was  a  di- 
▼eraaty'of  opinions  among  the  followers  of  Pizarro,  respecting 
the  ceremonies  with  which  he  should  be  received  into  the  c&|)i* 
tol  of  Peru.  Som^  of  his  officers  were  desirous  that  the  ma«> 
igistracy  should  come  out  to  meet  him  with  a  canopy, '  under 
Midh  he  UiOtihl  make  bis  entry  after  the  manner  usuallv 
practised  with  kings.  Sdme  even  proposed  that  a  breach 
dhduld  be  made  in  the  \iralls,  and  some  of  the  houses  of  the 
city  thf own  down,  so  afi  to  make  a  new  entrance  on  purpose 
in  meihoty  of  his  victory  ov^  the  viceroy,  as  used  to  be  done 
anciently  in  Rome  fc^  the  rebeption  of  triumphant  ge^ierats. 
In  ihis^  as  in  all  other  important  affairs,  Gronzalo  was  guided 
by  the  advice  of  the  licentiate  Carvajal,  and  entered  the  city 
do  horseback,  preceded  by  a][i  his  captains  on  foot  leading 
their  horses  by  the  bridles.  On  this  occasion  he  was  accom^ 
^anied  by  the  archbishop  of  Lima,  the  bishops  of  CuzcO  and 
Quito,  and  the  bishop  oi  Bogota,  who  had  come  into  Peru  by 
way  of  Carthageha  on  purpose  to  receive  consecration.  He 
wall  likewise  accompanied  by  Loren;so  de  Aldana,  his  lieute- 
nant-govertior  of  Lima,  and  by  all  the  magistrates  tod  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city ;  no  one  daring  to  remain  at  home  lest  thdy" 
might  be  suspected  of  disafiection..  The  streei:s  were  all  or* 
liamelited  wioi  green  herbs  and  flow^:^ ;  all  the  bells  of  the 
churches  and  monasteries  were  kept  ringing ;  and  the  caval- 
cade was  preceded  by  a  numerous  band  ot  trumpets  kettle- 
drums and  other  warlike  instruments  of  music.  In  this  pom- 
pous maimer,  Pizarro  was  conducted  in  the  first  place  to.tne 
great  church,  and.  thence  to  his  own  residence. 

From  this  time,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  conducted  himself  whh 
n^uch  more  pride  and  haughtiness  ^th^m  formerly,  conceiving 

high 
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high  ideas  of  his  own  importance  from,  these  puUic  ceremo- 
nials of  respect,  as  usually  happens  to  men  of  feeble  minds  on 
any  sudden  elevation.  He  had  a  guard  for  hi^  person  of 
eighty  halberdiers,  besides  several  horsemen,  who  acpmpa- 
nied  him  wherever  he  went.  No  person  whatever  was  per- 
mitted to  be  seated  in  his  presence ;  and  there  were  veiy  few 
persons  whom  he  designed  to  honour  so  far  as  to  return  their 
salute.  By  these  haughty  manners,  and  still  more  by  his 
frequent  disobliging  and  even  abusive  manner  of  speaking,  he 
displeased  every  one  and  became  universally  disliked.  It  must 
likewise  be  mentioned,  that  the  soldiery,  to  whom  he  owed 
"every  thing,  became  exceedingly  discontented  with  him,  as  he 
'gave  them  no  pay.  All  this  had  a  powerful  influence  on  his 
dbwnfall  in  the  sequel ;  though  for  the  present  every  one  con- 
cealed their  real  sentiments,  waiting  for  a  more  ravourable 
opportunity. 

"  Following  Garcilasso  dc  la  Vega  and  other  authors,  the 
Historian  of  America  ^  alleges  that  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was 
urged  by  several  of  his  adherents,  and  in  particular  by  Car- 
vajal,  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  Peru ;  to  attach  the  Spa-^ 
niards  to  his  interest  by  liberal  grants  of  lands  and  Indians, 
'  and  by  the  creation  or  titles  or  nobility  similar  to  those  in 
'Europe ;   to  establish  military  orders  of  knighthood,  with 
privileges  distinctions  and  pensions,  resembling  those  in  Spain, 
'  as  gratifications  to  the  ofiBcers  in  his  service  \  and  to  gain  the 
whole  body  of  natives  to  his  service,  by  marrying  the  Coya,  or 
Peruvian  princess  next  in  relation  to  the  reigning  Inca.  Thus 
at  the  h^ad  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  and^f 
the  colonists,  he  might  set  the  power  of  Spain  at  defiance,  and 
could  easily  repel  any  force  that  might  be  sent  from  Spain  to 
such  a  distance.    These  counsellors  who  urged  Pizarro  to  a^ 
dopt  this  plan,  insisted  that  he  had  already  gone  too  far  to  ex- 
pect pardon  from  the  emperor ;  and  endeavoured  to  convince 
him  that  all  the  founders  of  great  monarchies  bad  risen  liy 
their  personal  merit  and  their  own  valour,  without  any  pre- 
tensions to  ancient  lineage  or  valid  rights  of  sovereignty ; 
and  that,  besides,  his  family  had  a  strong  title  to  the  domi- 
nion of  Peru,  founded  on  the  rights  of  discovery  and  conquest. 
But  the  inferior  talents  of  Gonzalo  circumscribed  his  ambition 
within  more  narrow  bounds,  and  confined  his  views  to  the 

obtainiiig 
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obtaining  a  con6rnaation  of  the  authority  which  he  now  pos- 
sess^ from  the  emperor ;  for  which  purpose  he  sent  an  officer 
of  distinction  to  Spain,  to  give  such  a  representation  of  his 
conduct  and  the  state  of  the  country,  as  might  indufse  the 
courts  from  inclination  or  necessity,  to  continue  him  as  go- 
vernor of  Peru  for  life.  Although  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  gives 
full  warrant  for  this  account  of  the  proposals  of  the  insur- 
gents, Zarate,  who  was  then  resident  in  a  public  character 
ii^  Peru,  makes  no  mention  of  any  such  plan  having  been  agi- 
tated, which  could  hardly  have  happened  without  his  know- 
ledge :  It  is  probable  therefore  that  these  additional  circum- 
stances were  invented  by  the  enemies  of  Gonzalo  after  bis 
fall,  on  purpose  to  blacken  his  memory  by  the  imputation  of 
even  deeper  crimes  than  those  he  was  actuaUy  guilty  of.^— E.' 


Section  VI. 

Histoty  of  the  Expedition  of  Pedro  de  la  Gasca^  the  Death  * 
(f  Gonzalo  Pizanv,  and  the  Restoration  qf  Peru  to  Tran» 
quillittf. 

4 

While  these  things  were  transacting  in  Peru,  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  was  residing  in  GermanVj  where  he  had  gone  on 
purpose  to  overthrow  the  party  of  the  Lutherans  and  others 
who  had  separated  from  the  cnurch  of  Rome.  The  empe-* 
rpr  was  desirous  to  receive  an  account  of  the  disturbances  in 
that  distant  and  valuable  colony  from  Diego  Alvarez  Cueto, 
tfie  brother-in-law  of  the  late  viceroy,  and  Francisco  Maldon-  • 
ado  the  messenger  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  both  of  whom  went 
into  German V  for  that  purpose.  At  this  time,  however, 
thoujgh  acquamted  with  the  revolt  of  Peru,  the  imprisonment 
of  the  viceroy,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  government  by 
Pizarro,.  the  court  necessarily  i^emtdned  ignorant  of  the  death 
of  the  viceroy.  Frequent  deliberations  were  held  for  devis- 
ing proper  remedies  to  restore  tranquillity  to  Peru }  but  the 
matter  lay  over  for  some  considerable  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  the  emperor  from  Spain,  and  because  he  was 
at  this  time  frequently  attacked  by  illness.  At  length  it  was 
determined  tp  send  over  into  Peru  the  licentiate  Pedro  de  la 
Gasca,  at  that  time  a  counsellor  of  inquisition.  The  prudent 
and  intelligent  character  of  this  man  was  already  well  known^ 
from  the  ^ill  and  succesfi  with  which  he  had  already  conduct- 
ed 


^u^t^,  and  partietil^rly  by  lh0  e^^qelknt  (liffiQ4tion£i  m^  pi^. 
p^talions  wbich  be  bad  »iadet  oi>ty  a  few  ye^i!^  More»  ta 
ddend  tl*e  kingdom  pf  Valencia  agaiiUi  m  eacp9scta4  ipvilsjfptt 
of  the  Turks  add  Moorsj  m^d  ia  va^iop^  fimltei&  te^pec^. 
ilig  ib^  n^yr  conyen^  in  that  ki*>gdoiji4  which  bp  took  tfce 
m^nagemfcnt  of  tfbite  oc^api^il  in  sonie  <rf  the  ^flJ^iM  of  tihe 
holy  ofSde  on  which  be  bad  be^n  a^t  tbilhej?  by  ih^  ^wt^ 
pcr«r, 

The  title  granted  to  G»sca  on  oCca^io^  of  going  infet  l^w»> 
was  o^b^  that  of  president  of  th^  ro^al  eomrt  of  afidience* 
But,  by  bis  commision}  be  wa?  invented  with  fuJI  poweF9  in 
^yery  thing  respecting  the,  gov^mitient:  qf  the  pQiti^tf y  |  to  pa? 
dfy  the  troubles  and  Te^te^re  peace  5  and  tft  p^rdi^n  a*  be 

might  see  proper  all  crimes,  whether  committed  before  his 
arrival  or  during  his  residence  in  the  country*  Along  with 
Gasca,  the  licentiates  G^piAs  and  lietnteria  went  out  to  Peru, 
as  judges  or  oydors  of  the  supreme  tribunal  or  royal  court 
of  audSence.  Gitoa  wat  likewise  furnished  with  fqH  powcs^ 
to  ra!$e  troops. in  ca«e  of  necessity^  and  to  do  every  ^ing  that 
the  exigency  of  affairs  might  require,  without  waiting  for 
orders  or  instructions  from  Spain.  His  powers  and  orders 
howerer  wete  kept  secret,-  b»  it  was  widied  to  at'Mnpt  tba  r&* 
storation  of  order  by  gentle  means  %  for  whiob  ivafson  nothing 
was  Ipok^  of  but  patdpn  sind  indenmity.»  and  be  wa9  desifod 
to  endeavour  to  r^ore  the  eolony  Iq  peac^  and  iian<|ailUtj^ 
by  means  of  cfemeilfiy  ifpos^bk^^ 

,  Gasca  embarked  itpm  Spain  in  the  month  of  M^  16^$ 
on  purpose  td  qn^Il  tlie  formidable  l^eb^Iioa  wbich  bod  k)n^ 
subsisted  in  Peru,  without  either  nHin^y  or  iroopsi,  and  merer 
I5  accompanied  by  such  servants  a^  oJ9^r«r  of  )m  hm^hciA 
as  were  ri^uisite  (o  support  the  dignity  of  bi4  offiee  as  presi«' 
d^at  of  the  high  court  of  audt^iee  On  arriving  at.  St  Mar^ 
tba,  Ii^  received  infcM^ftiation  of  the  defeat  of  Mat^bipr  Vei»- 
dugo,  fortperly  mentioned^  and  that  Veidugo  wailad  for*  him 
at  Carthngena  with  the  smaU  rentnant  of  iiis  noeawhohad 
escaped  on  that  oc9a^ion.  Knowing  that  Hincyosa  and  hh 
people  were  exceedingly  irritated  agiunst  Verdiigo,  Gaaea  re- 
solved to  go  by  way  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  to  prevent  tbein* 
surgents  from  entertaining  any  suspieions  of  his  paoifioaatenr- 
tions,  as  he  believed  they  would  prevent  him  from  haying  any 
a9ces$  into  the  conntry  if  be  heM  any  ititere^HiiBe  with  Yeff^ 
dugo,  and  still  more  u  he  wete  joifaed  by  that  obnoxious  p«v 

10  son^ 
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wn>  Clawl  C06t  anebor  ui  the  harbour  of  Nombre  de  Dios 
fn  ih^  97th  of  July  1^46,  wbc^^e  Hernau  Mexia  had  beea 
portiOli  ^y  Hhicgosa  with  ^a  hundred  and  eighty  ment  to  pro* 
taollbiit filaos and  neighbourhood  against  Helchior  Verdu- 

S»  The  pUssidcDt  f^m%  on  $bore  Alxqnzo  de  Aharado,  who 
d  aopompanied  him  from  Spain,  to  notify  his  arrival  and 
the  p^Nrpopea  pf  bia  miwon  to  Mexia*  After  some  conference, 
tlKy  scqmteted  without  communicating  their  real  sentiments 
to  each  othoTi  aa  both  were  auspicious  and  kept  up  much  re- 
aerve^  On  the  retuYn  of  Mv%x9/dio  to  the  ship,  Mexia  sent  to 
request  the  president  t6  disen^bark,  which  he  did  according- 
if.  On  thia  ocoasioa  Mexia  went  to  meet  him,  in  a  barge 
attended  by  (iNrenty  musqueteers,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  troops 
dmlm  1^  Oft  the  beaoh,  Mexia  immediately  left  his  own 
barge»  and  nowmpaiiied  th^  presidei^t  in  his  boat  to  the  shor^, 
where  be  touaed  hioito^  beire(;eived  with  ^\ovy  mark  of  re- 
spect, under  a  eahite  from  the  trpopst 

After  landmgt  Ihe  pr esid^nt^  ip  a.  private  conference,  gave 
Meida  an  aosount  of  the  oi^ct  of  his  voya^  to  Peru ;  on 
wUch  M^».ekpre4«ed  hiB  determined  resolution  to  yiield  im* 
plicit  obedience  to  the  rpyal  orderggi  and  to  dqvote  his  services 
ttceordiiigly  tP'tbeprosiiknt,  H^  d^l^ed,  tliat  be.had  Jong  and 
anxi^msly  waited  the  aiiYivalof  some  person  possessing  autho* 
city  to  put  9Sk  end  lo  the  i^puble^ ;  and  that,  fortunately^  cir- 
oitaitaiKiei  li^railoiv  ^^premely  favourable  for  thi^  purpose, 
withovl  any  on^  to  oppose,  as  he  was  now  the  sole  conxmander 
0f  most  of  the  troops  belonging  to]  Gonzalo  Pizarro  in  that 
auSghbonrbood,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  now  in 
llcmxbre  di6  Pioit  >£»da  saul  farther  that,  Hinojosa  and 
iJk  otb^r  oaptaiifs  having  gone  to  Panama,  he  found  himself 
i^  itber^  to  ^diiv#  biii^lf  openly  for  \m  majesty,  if  that 
were  judged  pfoper  by  the  president ;  and  that  they  midbt 
Aea  go  in  ewipMy  to  Panama*  where  they  would  easily  hor 
come  masteim  of  the  fleet  in  that  poet,  by  means  which  he 
iiK|j!huQed|;iiiid  ihat  be  was  likewise  .convinced  that,  when 
'HiacjfM  sod  the  other- cap^ias  were  infprmed  of  the  powers 
and  ioteittiotis'  of  tbepresidentt  they  would  receive  him  with 
all  anbmif  sion*'  The^  president  thanked  Mexia  fodr  his  good 
itttoDlions,  obaerving.  that  it  was  necessary  to  .use  lenient 
iqaeaautea  oni  dli^  ^casion,  as  his  majesty  was  very  desirous  to 
Doatove  the  e«Ninti;]r  to  peace. and  good  order,  without  having 
mooora&  to  ^MMcUlf^Q  o^ea^ures,  if  it  could  possib]pr  be  accom^ 
Mashed*..  At  k  vtoi  obvious  to  everyone,  that  the  chief  cause 

'of 
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of  the  distitrbances  was  owing  to  the  inflexible  rigour  of  the 
late  viceroy,  he  wished,  therefore^  that  it.  might  be  known 
by  all)  tiiat  his  mqesty  wished  to  remedy  all  grievsaces 
in  the  most  gracious  manner ,  and  he  trusted,  therefore,  when 
it  was  pubUckly  known  that  all  might  expect  safety  and  ptfr« 
dcm  by  returning  to  their  duty,,  that  «11  'the  colonists  would 
eviiiee  their  respectfid  loyalty  by  tendering  their  semoes^ 
rather  than  continue  in  rebeDion  against  the  sovereign.  *  The 

{)re8ident  concluded  by  declaring  his  resolution  to  refrain 
root  any  endeaTourto  use  force,  till  all-^e  colonists  were  ap* 
ptized  of  his  intentions  ds  now  expressed. 

Mexia  assured  the  president,  that  he  was  ready  to  obey  bis 
orders  in  all  things ;  yet  omsidered  it  proper  for  him  to  ol>* 
serve,  that  althowh  he  was  nowabfe  to  command  the  soldiers 
then  at  Nombre  dc  Dios ;  matters,  might  assume  a  very  di&* 
fer€»t  aspect  on  proceeding  to  Panama,  where  the  soldiers 
would  be  under  the  orders  of  Hinqjosa*  The  (U'esident  ex- 
pressed his  determination,  however,  to  proceed  in  his  exiter-* 
prize,  to  which  Mexia  consented  ;  and  they  mutually  asrreed 
to  keep  their  intentions  secret  till  afFoirs  should  take  a  favodr-? 
able  torn,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequek 

When  Hino^osa,  who  acted  as  general  under  Pizanro  in 
the  Tierra  Firma,  learnt  the  reception  whidi  the  presidetit 
hftd^met  with  from  Mexia,  he  was  mueh  dissad^ed,  both  be^ 
cause  he  was  ignorant  of  the  orders  and  instruetians  under 
which  the  president  acted^  and  because  Mexvahad  not  com- 
municated his  intentions.  Hinojosa  wrote  therefore  to  Meoda 
in  a  harsh  and  peremptory  manner,  reflectmg  foitt^ly  on  ;his 
conduct;  and,^at  the  same  timc^  scHnefriemis' of  Mexia,  who 
w^re  then  resident  in  Panama,  wrote-  to  dissuade  him  from 
coming  to  that  place,  as  tiinojosil  was  moch  irritated  against 
him  for  the  friendly  recepticm  he  had  giv<eii  to  the.presidenib; 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  agreed  upcm  in  axx>nference  be** 
tween  the  presiaent  and  MekiA,  that  the  latter  shoukl-go  iffi>*^. 
mediately  to  Panama  tp  confix  with  Hinjesoa,  lest  the  minds  of 
the  soldiery  should  take  any  adverse  turn  by  dela^*  /  Deq>ising 
the  dangers  with  which  he  was  threatened,  and'the  suspicions 
that  bad  been  endeavoured-  to  be  instilled  into  his  raind, 
Mcxla  set  oilt  for  Panama^  confiding  in  the  frjendship  whidi . 
subsi^ited  between  him  and  Hinojosa,  and  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  character  and  dispositions  of  that  oiffieer*  in  an  interview 
with'  Hinojosa,  h^  fiiUy  explained  the  reaMniPof  his:  eoadiict 
in  receiving  ihrpresident ;  adding,  that  whatever*  party  they 

might 
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might  >Ghoo8e  Hllimately  to  &vouri  all  that  hdd  bitlierto  been 
dene  could  do  no  hmntk.  Htnojosa  was  entifely  satisfied  with 
tUs  explanation,  and  aUoved  Mexta  to  reinrn  to  Nombre  de 
Hios. 

After  the  return  of  Mexia^  the  president  went  across  the 
isthmus  to  Panama,  where  he  held  separate  conferences  with 
Hinojosa  and  the<  different  captahis,  which  he  conducted  with 
so- much  prudence  and  secrecy,  that  he  gained  them  all  ovev  ^ 
to  the  royal  cause,  without  any  of.  them  having  any  conmiu« 
nieation  w^-tfae  otfa€A*son  the  subject,  so  that  be  was  sootf 
in  oondition  to  speak  with  litem  puUickly  on  the  objects  of 
his  mission,'  having  brought,  them,  all  over  to  his  sentiments 
and  engaged  them  to  sea>nd  his  intentions.^  By  supplying 
the  soldiers  witheverytfaiBg'ofwliidi 'they  were  in  need,  he 
broiigfat  them  all  easily  into  his  measures,  believing  that  the 
most  effectual  means  of -succeeding  in  his  mission,  was  by  act- 
ing gently  and  in  a  conciliating  manner  with  every  one :  yet 
in  aB  this  he  acted  without  meam^ss  or  servility,  constantly 
preaerving  the  difrnky  becoming  his  rank  end  authority.  In 
all  hiS' negociations,  the  president  was  aUyand  faithfully  9e* 
conded  by  his  major-general  Alfonso  de  Alvarado^  k4io  was 
ejQceedingly  servioeabto  on  every  occasion,  botk  in  consequence 
of  .having  many  firiends-among  the  officers,  and  because  those 
even  who  were  not  among  .the  number  w^e  lonch  inDu^iced 
by  rhisf  authority  and  cbanieten  At  first  Hinojosa  hesitated 
about -declaring  for  the  president,  and  even  notified  his  arrival 
to  Gonzalo  Pizarra  Some  df  the  captains  and  other  pAhd^ 
pal  persons  ait  Panama  had  likewise  written  to.  Gonzales  even 
before  the  arrival  of  the  pmsident  at  Panama,  givitig  it  as  their 
advice  that  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  enter  Peru;  but 
in  the  sequel  tliese  persons  changed  their  opinion  by  the  per- 
suasion of  Gasea.  During  his  residence  at  Panama,  the  pre- 
sident contrived-  to  manage  so  judioioiisly  wifb  Hinojosa^ 
whom-helrequenily  visited,  tliat  he  procured  his  consent  to 
send  Pedro  Hernandez  Paniagua^  a  gentleman  who  had  ac» 
compaoied  him  finom  Spain,  wttk  letters  to  Gooaalo  Pizam> 
apprizing  him  of  his  andval  in-  Tierra  Firma,  and  the  object  of 
his  mission.  Ainong  dieso  letters  was  one  from  the  king,  to 
the  following  eflfect : 

THE  KINO,  TO  GONZAIX)  PIZARRO. 

>^  Oonzolo  Pizarro,  from  your  letters  and  the  information  of 

other 
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oAhei*  peraonti  we'h«m  b^eo  infimned  of  die  oonimoticins  and 
dmrders  which  hare  amen  in  all  the  .provtneesof  Perui^  since 
Ihe  arrival  of  the  vicertiy  Blasco  NuRvez  Vela  and  the  judges 
of  the  royal  audience.  We  are  convinced  diat  these  troubles 
have  been  produced  by  endeavouring  to  .e6tabli9h  and  enlbrce, 
in  their  utmost  rigour,  the  new  laws  and  regulationa  which 
va  had  judged  proper  far  ^  governm^t  ot*  that  aonntry,^ 
and' for  insuriiig  good  vtre«tm«nt  to.  the  native  inhabitants/ 
Weai^iUitisfiea  tfaatvyou,  and  those  #ho.^liaTa  aoteddcmg 
with  you  during,  these  troubles,  have  not  been  anlunted  l^ 
any  wanelinalion  to  your  obedicHQe  and  krjraky  towards  ns, 
httt  merely  in  opfMisition  to  thecottreve  riArar  and  invKorable 
obstinfiey  of  the  Tioeroy^  wh0  vdhaed  t»  liilen  to  the  auppiv^ 
iHitionaandlreiaoQstniBcaB  which  were  made  t»  litm  on  tbeiniBW 
vegoblions* 

>^  Being  well  mfimneifn  Itaard  to  ,aB  these  aflUn^  and 
tiBving  heard  everv  thing  labal  Francisco  Maidonado  had  m 
fharge  to  say  ott'thesuhjeet  fipom  yon  and  the  inhiabitants  of 
these,  pravinoes,;  we  have  thasight  pRipev  to  tend  orer  aa  on^ 
pycsideoft  the  licentiate  Be  \m  Gasca^  a  member  «f  enr  ootf  ineil 
af  the  holy  inqoiaition^  towhom  we>  have  given  fiill  power  and 
anthority-  to  da  every  thmg^  Hiat  he  may  deem  proper  ami 
Beciessary  Jbv  restoriag  iranqniUity  .and  ^kA  ora^r  ini.the 
eoontry,  to  vqslaee  its  affidia  on  a  proper  loatRw,  and  tei  in*^ 
traduce  such  regulations  as  nunr  tend  to  the  gaoa  of  oar  am^ 
vice  tmd  the  ^lory  of  God^  and  the  advantage  of  the  country 
and  its  inhi^itaiits,  bodi  sudi  as  are  our  natural  subjects  and 
tbeoriginal  inhabitants*  For  this  reason  we  will  »id  eomr 
flumd^.  and  expiossiy  dedre^  that  yon  may  be  punctnally  obedi»* 
ent  to'etverythi^  whidi  the  saul  Gasoa  shall  order  you  in 
our  name^  in*  the  same  manner  as  if  his  oommanda  were  from 
Morselpes  i  and  that  you^  give  him  ev«y  asaistanee:  in  yoor 
power  in  every  thing  winch  he  may  require,  and  wiiich  auiy 
be  neeesaary  for  exaenting  tise  orders  which  we  hanre  giVen 
him^  accon&ngas  he  may  inform  you,  or  shall  i^nire  in  our 
name^  conform  to.  the  confidence  werepoaein  ydur«fidelity« 
On  our  part,  we  assfure  you.  that  wo  ewtertaist  a*  just  estima* 
tion  of  the  ^rvioes  which  you  and  yotir  brotlier  the  nunrquia 
bavedone^  and  that  we  shall  reward  the  same  in  time  and 
place  convenient  to  his  children  and  brothers  by  effective 
marks  of  oar  good  wi^  Gsven  at  Veolo,  tbia:  sixteenth  of  Feb- 
:       ■  .      •   ..        'J  «.  •    .    !     I      liiary 
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ifufivjr.in  dieydiur  of  graee  one  tfaoaaand  five  hiradred  and 

I  THE  KlMQ«  '  ' 

Bj/i  ardor  \^ his.  Mq^'esijtr    •        >         ' 

AJoQg  with  fthm  letter  from  the  empeoror,  tfaeprosideiil? 
wfole  tot  Gmi2alo>  Piaarro,  ^ted  on  the' :26th  of  SeptembeF 
Ijr^frwt  Panattia,  ttnd  addressed  toilhe  illastricms  eeniov 
Q«^2^k>  Pisarns  io  the  etty  of  Luna^  of  which  the  foUowicr^ 
k  tbl)  anb^laiMsei 

'^  i  have  dielajwd  wndiBg  die  letter  of  his  imperial'inajestyi' 
^faieh  ae0Qiiipaiiie»ihi8.fM:esent  oommunioatioii,  tiH  now,  in^ 
thie  hope  tf'  boiog  aUc  tp  set -out  fi»r  .Pern  iinmediately  after 
vplf  acriral  in.  due  country,  s^d  because  it  appeared  more  con* 
formable  to  the  respect  and  obedience  which  I  owe  to  his  mo* 
jeety  to.have-delivered  his  royal  letter  in  person  than  ta  al- 
low it  U>  he  preceded  by  any  writing  firma  myselil  Finding,' 
however^  that  aqr  voyage  is  necessarily  delirfed^  and  beii^  ih<« 
formed- thajt  you  have  called  a  meeting  of  «the  colenists  at  Li^ 
tna  to  consult  i^p<ni  the  past  transaetions^  and  on  what  may 
bo' proper  in  the  present  aituation  of  af&irs,  I  ha;re  tbongiit  ib 
ipE^opeir  anylooger  to  delnr  sending  his-majefetys-IettHr,  io^ 
gellier  with  diis  from  myself  which  1  transmit  by  Pedro  U««« 
nandes  Paniagua^  a  person  of  lionour  and  merit,  who  pnn 
ftwM  to  be  your  friend  and  seryant. 

*  '^^  After  the  most  mature  and  caiieful  dciiberation«  respect* 
ing  all  that  has  occurred  in  P^u,  since  the  arrival  of  the  late 
vkeroy  in  diot  country,  his  majesty  is  satisfied  that  -the  com- 
nvytfoBS'haye  aor^  been  cxeited  by  a  spirit  of  rebellion  and-dia* 
obedieiice  in  the  Spanish  inhabitants,  but  tlu^ough  the  inileKi* 
Ue  eigour  with  whiob  the  Ticeroy  endeairaured  to  enfin^ee  the 
regulations,  in  spite  of  the  supplications  of  the  ooloniste>  apd 
ttesr  appeal  to  his  majes^,  by  which  they  were  jastifkd  m 
demanding. tfaemsehres  against  so  great  severity^  at  least  unlil 
they  should  kaiin  the.voyal  will  on  the  subject  in  answ^  td 
thelf  remonstrances.  All  this  appears  from  the  letter  which 
you  addressed  to  his  majesty,  in  which  j'ou  declared  that  the 
pacineipal  reason  wihith  had  induced  you  to  accept  the  situa- 
tion of  governor  of  Peru,  was  thdt  it  had  been  given  to  yod 
by  the  royal  audience,  in  the  name  and  under  the  seal  of  hif 
nuyesty  i  Uy  the  aco^ptanoe  of  which  employment  you  were 
cnnhled  to  do  good  service- to  the  royal  interests,  which  might 
otherwise  have  suffered  much  prejudice;   and  as  3'ou  have 

declared 
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declaf ed  these  to  be  your  motives  for  assuming  the  govemmenly 
until  his  majesty  might  think  proper  to  issue  his  commands, 
which  you  were  ready  to  obey  like  a  good  and  loyal  subject* 

"  Therefore,  his  majesty,  having  seen  and  duly  considered 
all  these'  things,  and  heard  the  opinions  of  his  councillors 
thereupon,  has  sent  me  for  the  express  purpose  of  restoring 
peace,  tranquillity,  and  good  order  to  the  country,  by  the  re- 
vocation of  the  obnoxious  regulations,  with  full  po.wer  to  ex- 
tend his  royal  pardon  for  all  that  has  already  occurred,  and 
to  take  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the  colonists  upon  those 
measures  that  may  be  most  proper  and  advantageous  for  the 
royal  service,  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  country,  and 
the  benefit  of  its  inhabitants.  In  respect  to  such  Spaniards  as 
cannot  be  provided  in  the  country  with  repartitions  of  lands 
and  Indians,  I  have  orders  to  employ  them  in  new  discoveries, 
where  tliey  may  acquire  honour  and  riches,  as  has  already  been  . 
done  by  so  many  other  persons.  I  earnestly  entreat  you 
therefore,  as  a  Christian,  and  a  wise  and  prudent  g^tleman 
of  honour,  to  reflect  seriously  on  all  these  things.  As  you 
have  hitherto  always  evinced  much  affection  ^nd  attachment 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  you  cer- 
tainly have  great  reason  of  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty^ 
that  in  so  important  and  dclicnte  an  affair,  neither  his  ma- . 
jcsty  nor  his  councillors  have  been  disposed  to  consider  your 
past  conduct  in  the  light  of  revolt  and  rebellion  against 
the  legitimate  authority  of  tha  sovereign,  but  have  rather 
been  pleased  to  view  it  in  the  light  of  a  just  and  necessary  de- 
fence of  your  own  rigl-ts,  and  those  of  the  Spanish  inhabitants 
of  Peru,  until  the  decision  of  his  majesty  upon  your  suppli- 
cations and  remonstrances  might  be  made  manifest.  Tliere- 
fore,  since  his  majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  grant 
to  you  and  the  other  colonists  all  that  you  required  by  your 
supplications,  by  abrogating  the  obnoxious  regulations,  it  is 
incuuibenl.  upon  you,  as  an  mjedientiond  loyal  subject,  to  evince 
a  respectful  and  prompt  obedience  to  the  royal  orders  *. 

"I 

I  In  translating  this  lettter  the  substance  has  been  materially  compressed  s 
emitting  much  loo^e  and  declamatory  argumentation^  with  several  instances 
of  the  irresistible  power  of  the  emperor^  to  convince  Pizarro  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  submission.  Among  other  arguments,  Gasca  quotes  with  ap- 
probation an  instance  of  a  Spaniard  who  had  assassinated  his  brother  in  the 
midst  of  the  German  Lutherans  for  deserting  the  relig^n  of  his  country ; 
and  thi^tens  him  with  the  vengeance  of  his  breather  Ferdin^d  if  he  should 
periBist  in  rebellion  against  his  sovereign.— £• 
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<<  I  have  represented  all  these  things  to  you^  that  you  majr 
not  flatter  yourself  by  a  false  confidence  of  being  able  to  re*- 
sist  the  power  of  his  majestyi  who  is  able  if  it  should  so  please 
him  to  employ  irresistible  force  in  repressing  the  copiniotlons 
and  disorders  of  Peru,  instead  of  those  measures  of  clema^cy, 
which  it  lias  pleased  God  that  he  should  now  resort  to  ;  an4 
that  if  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  using  force,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  his  majesty  to  take  care  not  to  ruin  the  country  by 
sending  too  grc^at  a  number  of  troops,  instead  of  being  under 
any  difficulty  as  to  sending  a  sufficient  power  to  overcome 
all  possibility  of  resistance.     You  ought  likewise  to  reflect 
that  matters  will  necessarily  take  a  quite  .different  turn  than 
they  have  hitherto  done.'    Hitherto  your  followers  have  been 
influenced  by  their  own  self'-interest,  not  only  considering  the 
late  viceroy  as  your  enemy  and  your  cause  as  good,,  but  all  of 
them  looked  upon  him  as  their  personal  enemy,  who  wished 
to  deprive  them  of  their  properties,  and  to  put  to  death  every 
one  who  opposed  his  designs.     Under  these  circumstance 
your  followers  were  necessarily  impelled  to  adhere  to  your 
party  in  the  defence  of  their  own  lives  and  p'roperties.     But 
as  both  are  now  secured,  by  the  revocation  of  the  bbnoxioiis 
regulations,  and  the  amnesty  granted  by  his  majesty,  the 
Spanish  inhabitants  of  Peru  have  now'tlieir  legitimate  sovereign 
as  their  friend  and  protector,  to  whom  we  all  owe  the  most 
entire  loyalty  and  obedience.    I  entreat  you  to  reflect  serious- 
ly on  these  things,  and  to  consider  that,  in  the  present  situ- 
ation of  affairs,  and  the  turn  which  they  must  assuredly  take 
in  the  sequel,  you  cannot  count  upon  the  adherence  of  any 
one,   if  you  unfortunately  choose  to  follow  wrong  measures. 
By  contributing  your  assistance  to  put  an  end  to  the  commo- 
tions which  have  distracted  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  that  country  will  remain  indebted  to  your  ex- 
ertions for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights,  and  privileges,  in 
having  opposed  the  execution  of  the  obnoxious  regulations, 
and  having  procured  a  favourable  attention  to  their  supplicar 
tions  and  remonstrances ;  insomuch  that  his  majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  send  me  with  an  express  commission  to  listen  to 
and  redress  all  grievances.     Should  you  unfortunately  resolve 
upon  refusing  submission  to  the  royal  authority,  you  will 
obliterate  all  the.  mevit  you  derive  from  your  past  conduct  $ 
as  by  endeavouring  to  continue  the  troubles  and  commotions, 
you  will  shew  yourself  actuated  by  motives  of  personal  interest 
#nd  ambition,  instead  of  any  regard  for  the  good  of  the  pub- 
lic* 
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fie  I  lutcad  of  HTTifig  the  IntereAu  of  die  gpw  Wi  inbiitaMtti 
of  Peru,  yon  will  become  the  oftiwe  of  infinite  ii)jw?  ^  ""» 
and  « iU  be  coasidered  m  the  Wiemy  of  the  kingdom,  by  ^ 
petuatina  the  troidJai,  «id  ocauioning  tbe  dca(rurt«»n  *>*  '^ 
lives  Jimlfotrtunetofyoiir  friend*  and  ndh««Ws.  ¥oil  owg™ 
likewise  to  consider  toat,  by  continuing  the  War,  you  wiU  "■-«»- 
der  ii  neoswary  to  bring  oTer  a  numoroMs  aftoy  itito  Peru.  * 
that  jou  will  become  accountlble  to  God  aod  man  for  «li  tn® 
miseries  and  ^iaocden  whidi  may  (yiow,  and  for  the  *fj4'* 
ruin  orthe.ccKotry  and  '«»  inhabiUnta,  by  which  you  Willii*- 
cur  tlif  hatred  of  aU  the  pfiocipal  colonists,  mer«hai^»  a"** 
other  rich  persons.  _V 

"  To  cooelod^  I  pray  Qod  to  t*ke  you  and  aH  your  toj- 
lowcrs  under  hia  most  boiy  protection,  and  thw  he  may  in- 
spire yan  with  proper  sentimeotit  »m  this  occaaioo,  fiw  tbe 
go(H]  icTvice  of  his  m^esty,  the  eternid  welfore  of  your  souH, 
and  ilio  preier»ation  of  your  lives,  hoaobrs,  and  eetitea  j  ami 
I  remain,  iUustrioue  Sir,  vours,  &c. 

PfiDRO  BE  lA  GaBCA. 

Goiizalo  hod  only  been  a  few  days  hi  Lima  on  hJs  retuTD 
from  Quito,  when  he  received  letters  from  Hinojosa  infortii- 
in^  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  president.     He  was  much  die- 
turbed  by  this  intelligence,  which  he   ivomediatd^  cMnmuni- 
*aled  ta  die  captains  and  other  principal  persoHs  of  his  party, 
wid  wiih  whom  he  consulted  upon  the  steps  Becessary  to  be 
initen  in  this  conjuactwe  ^f  affairs.     Some  *ete  of  opinion 
tlmt  U  was  necessary  to  g^t  ^-^j^  ^f  ^^e  presideot*  either  open- 
C  °l  ^^^fZ^  «^^'naiioti  ;  ,Vile  others  recommended  that 
ic  should  be  jnvitod  into  p^'    ^  ^^^ere  it  wouBbe  eMy  to  ob- 
'■^r^  ?'  ^  TT  *^  "^^  ^heir  demands,  or  *here  at  lea*  they 
could  draw  their  >«:gociatiJ„f  *!^^i^,^  ^  great  length,  by 
insisting  (n>  convenmc    a,.    "'  "'V,    Lf  j    7,tS-,  and  procurat- 
loi-s  from  all  the  ciU^  ^p'^^^^stmbly  of  deputies  a°^  P^^^    ^^ 
«u  the  .Hbject  of  MTr^f  **»«  kingdom  M  Lima,  toj*!*!!'^ 
U.ould  be^recei^ed   ^*^Ptio„,  ^^  ^« 'i^'^*"!- ±t^^, 
it  would  be  easy    u>  ?,,?^  »   Hi«i.  as  Peru  was  ot  v*J«^^^ 
two  year.,  darh.g  »f^\^«>ff  tbe  meeting  of  that  «ff^X^ 
in  the  ide  of  P  JiJu^V  "^^^^  ^he  president  «"g^»  ^j^K 
might  be  prevented  T"*^'  ^  confidential  B"»'-J> '^,J^^'' 
WiLs  in  rtbeUion  -^  *^«»*U  -writinc  to  Spain  that  the  toOnt^ 
continual  snspS,'   '^;?*^   ^^cSv  ^  tbey  could  keep  him  m 
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of  dm  cities;    £ven  the  most  moderate  wef e  ibr  bbHgifig  the 
l^re&idetit  td  retdrrt  into  Spain. 

iti  tibis  eouncil  of  ih6  leftdeh^  df  the  insurrectidii,  It  WdS 
Ittt^se  prqk)^  to  send  deputies  from  all  paits  of  Pera  td 
hii^ma}e^9  to  explain  tfae^tat^  of  the  colotiy^  ilild  the  eVetiU 
whlcih  had  oeditT^ ;  Md  pafticiilarly  to  exculpate  theif  coii^ 
duet  in  regard  to  tb6  battle  of  Quito  itt  which  the  vlcerojf 
WtiiS  ^laib,  lyy  throwing  the  whole  blame  upon  him  as  ihe 
flggi^essof. '  It  was  likewise  proposed  that  these  deputies  ^otild 
bumbly  implore  his  maj^ty  to  inrest  Gob^Io  Pizarro  hi  the 
gtifvethm^t  tf  Peru,  wr  which  especial  phrpose  thejr  should 
be  So  idstructed  and  empowered  hy  all  the  cities.  They  were 
Al^  to  be  ii^stfu^t^^  during  theit*  residetice  at  Panama  on 
their  Way  into  Spain,  carefnlfy  to  learn  what  were  th6  powers 
and  ihstructidni  of  the  president ;  and  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
vail u|jbn  him  to  delav  proceedlhg  to  Peru,  until  they  had  ih^ 
formed  his  majesty  of  the  true  state  of  the  kingdom,  that  ul- 
terior di-ders  might  be  issued  in  consequence.  It  was  pro^ 
posed  M  the  same  time,  if  the  president  persisted  Jti  coming 
mto  the  Coumry,to  take  him  into  custody.  Some  eveii  pro- 
po^  ti)  put  him  to  dertth  ditrlng  the  journey,  while  others 
piopo^  to  have  him  poisohed  at  Panama  and  likewise  to 
put  Aldtissb  de  Alvarado  to  death.  Many  other  proposals  of 
a  sdmHar  mature  and  tendeney  are  said  to  have  been  made  at 
this  time  $'  btit  as  all  these  transactions  took  place  in  the  Secret 
meetings  of  the  chie^  of  the  iftsui^gcUts,  it  is  difficult  or  im- 

{ossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  of  their  deliberations, 
t  Was  besides  resolved,  that  the  messengers  who  were  to  be 
sent  to  the  president  should  be  charged  to  deliver  him  letters 
from  die  priticipal  inhaUtants  of  Lima,  strongly  urging  him 
to  refrain  from  Coming  into  Peru,  even  in  terms  of  insolence 
and  implied  threatening. 

After  long  deliberations  respecting  the  persons  who  should 
b^  aetit  into  Spain  to  lay  their  representations  before  the 
empef&r,  Don  ^om  de  Loyasa  archbishop  of  Lima,  Loren- 
zo de  Aldana,  Friar  Thomas  de  San  Martino  provincial  of 
the'  Dominicans,*  and  Gomez  de  Solis  were  chosen  for  that 
purpoi^.  The  provindal  was  much  suspected  by  the  insur- 
gents of  being  inimical  to  their  party,  by  several  eitpressions 
of  his  bpinion,  both  in  bis  sermons  and  lU  private  conversa- 
tions :  Yet  they  thought  proper  to  employ  him  and  the  otihers 
iii  this  commi&doii,  Sthough  they  were  almost  equally  suspi- 
CU^W  of  the  rest  j  both  to  give  weight  to  their  representations 

through 


th^oiK|i,»h*.|^pect«bi%  QttJuw  mesfienggns,  ^  beauBe 
BO  otfaer  persons  of.  any  eooscqucaice  in  the  country  darefl  to 
appe^  before  his  majesty  on  tins  occasion,  beinc  afraid  of 
pumshnient  Tor  ibe  share  tliey  had  taken  in  tl.e  pa.t  comnio- 
Uons.  Ihey  considered  likewise,  if  these  deputies  should  de- 
jJare  ..gmnst  them  while  in  Spain,  as  tliey  actually  su.peeuil, 
that  It  wa,  better  tq  have  llieni  out  of  the  country!  as.  if 
juatteis  s  lotiid  assume  an  unfavourable  aspect  for  Gonzalo 
«nd  inydl.erent^_.  these  persons  might  have  done  them  n^u^i 
njuyy  by  remajning  as  tWy  were  .much  respected  in  Peni, 
bo  h  on  account  ot  their  rank  and  character.  Gomez  de 
soil.,  who  was  major  domo  to  Gonzalo  Pizarro.  was  tlie  only 
one  or  ii,c,e  commisioners  in  whom  he  reposed  confidence  j 
uiougu  Huieed  some  aikged  that  he  was  only  intended  to  jiro- 
ceeJ  to  1  anama  with  a  supply  of  money  and  provisions  for 
,,±i!nojosa  and  his  troops,  while  others  befieveil  lie  was  to  have 
accompanied  ilie  other  depnties  into  Spain.  Besides  these 
persons,  the  bishop  of  St  Mnjtha  was  likewise  requested  to 
accompany  the  deputation  ;  and  tliej  were  all  supplied  with 
Ilie  necesaaiy  Juiids  ibr  the  expences  of  their,  voyage. 

Lorenzo  de  Aldanaeetoff  by  aea. lor  Panaoia'in  all  ftaste, 
,  ,w.hile  the,  other  ij^uties  were  niaking.preparatipns  for  their 
.voyage,  bpirig  copiniissioiied  b.}- Goiiwlo  to  send  hiniintejli- 

r?e_  as  qj]ic|[Iy  ap  possible  as  to  the  trup  st^te  of  affcii^in 
J.  ,  -.J  Tierra  Firtna.  Asl-orenzoset  o\itfiroiji  tIiepGrE,bfl.inia 
10  October  1546,  Gobzolo  confidently  expected  to  i;eceive  dis- 
patches from  lum  from  Panama  by  the  ensuing  Christmas,  or 

;  ^^^'■ly  in  Jauuajry  i5>7  ;  a^^.^'^i'   this  purpose,  he  s^pomted 

_&^set  pf.  couriers  to  remain  in  waiting  all  aion^  the  cpast  of 
v^   'i^eiTi  to  the  noithward' of  Lipjaj.  to  oe  in  readiness  to  for- 

'  wani  the  dispatches  as  quickly,  as  possible.  ITie  two  bishops 
aijd.the  provincial  embarked)  a.few  days  after  Aldana,  and  all 
of  them  airived  safely  at  Panama.  , 

.  Vela  Nunnez,  the  brotherof  the  Jate  viceroy,  who  bad  long 
remained  "a  prisoner  at  large,   being  allowed,  to  ^go,  ovt  on 

,  hunting  parties,  and  tprjdc  about  unarmed,  yet  ubder  strict 
Injunctions  to  take  cafe  of  his  conduct,  was  drawn  about  tin's 
lime  into  a  private  eng^pient  with  a  soldier  nanied  Juan  de 
la  Torre,  bv  means  ^f  whic'h  he  lost  big  life.  De  la  Torre 
was  one  of'  lliose,  who  had,4e3erte.d  irom  the  viceroy  to  Gpn- 
zalo,  along  witli  Gbnzalo  Diaz^^d,  others,  when  on  the  |ex- 
pcdition  against  Pedro  de  Puelleg  and  the  inhabitahls  of  Ou- 
aiincb.  ]3e  had  .aft^wards  the  gjotj;  fortwn^  to  disco.yer  a 
8  .  concealed 
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ccNicealed  treasttre  o1  gold  and  silver  in  thd  vatl^  of  Hica, 
which  had  been .  consecrated  by  the  Indians  to  their  idols^ 
and  which  was  said  to  have  contained  to  the  value  of  60,000 
crowns  in  the  precious  metals,  besides  a  great  quantity  of  ieih^ 
raids  and  turquoises.  De  la  Torre  placed  aJl  this  treasure 
in  the  hands  of  the  father  guardian  of  the  Franciscans ;  tb 
whom  he  otie  day  revealed  in  confession  that  he  wished  to  re- 
turn into  Spain,  that  he  might  enjoy  his  riches  in  quiet ;  but, 
having  followed  the  party  of  Gonzala,  and  consequently  in- 
currea  the  displeasure  of  his  majesty,  he  wished  to  be  d,ble  to 
perform  some  acceptable  service  to  the  king  before  bis  depar* 
ture,  oh  purpose  to  merit  pardon  for  his  past  ofiences.  For 
this  ptirpose,  he  intended  to  embark  witn  his  treasure  from 
the  port  of  Lima  for  Nicaragua,  where  he  proposed  to  enlist 
a  party  of  i^oldiers^  and  to  fit  out  one  or  two  vessels  with 
which  to  cruize  for  some  time  along  the  coast  of  Peru  against 
Gonznlo  and  his  confederates,  by  landing  and  pillaging  in 
such  places  as  were  unprovided  with  troops  :  But,  as  he  had 
not  sufficient  knowledge  or  experience  for  conducting  such 
an  enterprise,  he  wished  to  find  a  person  properly  qualified 
to  act  as  commander  on  this  occasion,  and  had  a  strong  de- 
sire to  induce  Vela  Nunnez  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the 
enterprize,  as  a  gentleman  experienced  in  war,  and  who  was 
besides  in  a  great  measure  bound  to  seek  ah  opportunity^of 
"behig  r^enged  upon  Gohzalofor  the  death  of  his  brother  xhk 
viceroy  ai^d  many  others  of  his  friends  and  relations.  With' 
this  view,  therefore,  it  was  his  intention  to  place  himself  and 
his  treasure  at  the  disposal  of  Vela  Nunnez,  whom'  he  wished 
to  consult  on  this  subject  with  some  adherents  of  the  late 
viceroy  who  dwelt  in  Lima,  that  these  persons  might  likewise 
be  induced  to  join  in  the  enterprize.  De  la  Torre,  therefore, 
requested  the  lather  guardian  to  converse  on  the  subject  with 
Vela  Nunnez. 

At  first  Vela*  Nunnez  was  oh  his  guard,  lest  it  might  be  a 
false  confidence  devised  for  his  ruin.  But  De  la  Torre' satis-» 
fied  his  doubts  in  presence  of  the  father  guardian,  by  a  solcian 
oath  on  a  consecrated  altar,  and  Vela  Nunnez  agreed  to  take 
charge  of  the  enterprize,  immediately  using  his  endeavours  to 
engage  the  adherents  of  the  late  viceroy  in  the  plot.  It  is 
not  known  how  dii$  affair  came  to  be  divulged,  which  it 
ceitainly  was  to  Qonzalo,  who  immediately  caused  Vela 
Nunnez  to  be  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  as  a  traitor  and 
r^bel  against  the  king,  ^d  had  him  publickly  beheaded.  Vela 

yQ%^.  v.  H  Nunnez 
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l^ufitie^  WiOS  ci  brave  and  honpUrable  gentlemftn,  much  ^leem-' 
ed  by  all,  and  was  exceedingly  regretted  by  die  whote  iu- 
habitants  of  Peru  *, 

About  this  time  likewise)  Alfonzo  de  Toro,  who  was  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Cuzco  under  Qonzalo  Pizarro,  was  as- 
sassinated by  his  own  father*in-law)  in  consequence. of  some 
dispute.  Gonzi^lo  was  much  grieved  by  the  death  of  this  per- 
son, from  whom  he  expected  to  have  derived  important  ser- 
vices in  the  approaching  crisis.  He  appointed  Alfonzo  dei 
Hinojcsa  to  succeed  as  lieutenant-governor  of  Cuzco,  who 
had  in  fact  been  elected  to  the  vacant  chai^ge  by  the  magis- 
trates of  that  city.  Under  his  administration  some  tumults 
were  excited  in  Cuzco  by  Lope  Sanchez  de  Valenzuela  and 
Diego  Pei*ez  Bezerra ;  but  by  the  exertions  of  Hinojosa  and 
Pedro  de  Villaca^tin  the  tumults  wqre  happily  queUed  ;  Va- 
lenzuela and  Bezerra  were  put  to  death  as  the  ringleaders,  and 
some  others  who  had  been  particularly  active  on  the  occasion 
were  banished. 

.  It  is  well  knowo  that  Lorenzo  de  Aldana,  who  has  been 
already  mentioned  as  dispatched  by  Gonzalo  to .  Panamo, 
carried  several  letters  from  Gonzalo  and  the  other  leaders  of 
the  insurrection  which  were  couched  in  very  disrespectful 
terms ;  Bcit  Aldana,  anxious  to  prevent  the  present  troubles 
from  becoming  even  more  serious  than  they  were,  prudently 
destroyed  these  letters,  so  that  they  were  not  delivered.  On 
his  arrival  at  Panama,  he  went  to  lodge  with  Hincgosa,  with 
whom  he  was  extremely  intimate,  there  b^ng  likewise  some 
relationship  between  them.  He  went  likewise  without  delay 
to  pay  hik  respects  to  the  president  j  but  at  this  first  visit  they 
both  confined  themselves  to  conversation  on  general  topics^ 
so  that  Aldapa  did  not  reveal  his  sentiments  for  some  days, 
wishing,  like  a  prudent  person,  to  learn  in  the  first  place  what 
were  the  sentiments  and  intentions  of  the  ofRcers  who  then  re- 
sided at  Panama.  When  he  found  that  th<y  wei'e  disposed 
to  act  for  the  service  of  his  majesty,  he  revealed  his  real  sen- 
timents to  the  president,  offering  his  best  services  in  any  mton 
ner  that  might  be  most  conducive  to  the  royal  interest.  From 
the  confidence  which  was  reposed  in  Aldana^  it  was  at  length 
resolved  to  treat  openly  with  Hinojosa,  with  whom  hitherto 

the 

s  From  the  sequel^  it  would  appear  that  Juan  de  la  Torre  escaped  entire- 
ly on  this  occasion ;  at  least  a  person  of  exactly  the  same  name  appears  af* 
terwards  as  aa  officer  in  the  service  of  Gonzalo.-^« 
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the  president  ahcl  Mexia  had  acted  with  much  reserve*  Ac« 
cordingly^  Mexia  represented  to  hinj,  that  the  affairs  of  Peru 
were  now  in  such  a  situation  tliat  it  was  requisite  to  restore 
them  to  order,  which  might  easily  be  don^  by  agreeing  to 
offer  the  services  of  all  the  faithful  subjects  of  his  majesty  re- 
sident in  Panama  to  the  president  j  and  if  the  present  favour- 
able opportunity  for  this  purpose  were  neglected,  anothel* 
might  not  occur  for  a  long  time.  Hinojosa.  replied,  that  he 
was  entirely  disposed  to  serve  the  president,  to  whom  he 
had  already  declared,  if  his  majesty  were  not  disposed  to 
grant  the  demands,  of  Gonzalo,  he  was  ready  in  all  things 
to  yield  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  soveteign, 
being  resolved  to  give  no  just  cause  of  reproach  as  a  rebelli- 
ous subject. 

In  reality  Hinojosa,  although  an  excellent  soldier  and  et- 
perienced  in  every  thing  relative  to  warlike  affairs,  was  ex- 
ceediftgiy  ignordnt  in  political  matters*  He  had  always  be- 
l]eve<l  that  every  thing  which  had  been  done  by  the  insur- 
gents was  founded  in  justice,  and  that  the  authors  of  the  sup- 
plications and  remonstrances  had  a  right  to  use  their  utmost 
cfibrt^  to  succeed  in  procuring  all  that  they  had  demanded; 
having  even  beefn  so  assured  by  several  learned  men.  Yet  Itt 
till  th^  f }a^t  transactions,  he  had  conducted  his  owii  actions 
with  much  prudent  reserve,  so  as  not  to  go  beyond  the  ori- 
ginal and  avowed  purposes  of  the  remonstrants,  having  never 
put  any  one  to  death  or  confiscated  the  wealth  of  any  of  the 
royalistf>,  as  had  been  done  by  the  other  insurgent  command- 
ers. On  perceiving  the  erroneous  sentiments  by  ^hich  he 
was  deluded,  Mexia  strongly  represented  to  him,  that,  as  the 
pleasure  of  his  majesty  had  been  clearly  expressed,  by  means 
of  the  commisisioti  and  mstructions  given  to  the  president,  there 
was  no  room  now  to  wait  for  any  new  declaration  of  the  royal 
will:  That  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  Tierra  Firma 
were  resolved  to  obey  the  president,  and  that  Hinojosa  must 
determine  without  delay  on  the  part  he  chose  to  embrace  a^ 
a  loyal  subject,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  misled  by  these 
ridiculous  sentiments  of  pretended  men  of  learning.  Hi- 
nojosa reouested  to  be  allowed  one  day  to  consider  what  an- 
swer he  should  give  to  these  representations  j  and  accord- 
ingly the  veiy  next  day  he  determined  to  follow  the  advice  of 
his  friend  Mexia j  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  president, 
dnd  engaged  to  obey  him  in  all  things  conformable  to  the 
royal  orders.     After  this,  all  the  captains  of  the  troopis.  and 

-othor 
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other  principal  period  in  Panama  w^re  convened;  who  afl 
pledged  their  obedience  to  the  president,  engaging  to  keep 
the  matter  a  profound  secret  till  farther  orders.  Yet  the 
soldiers  began  to  suspect  the  real  situation  of  affairs,  as  thejr 
noticed  that  the  president  gave  orders  on  every  affiiir  of  ini* 
portance  that  occurred,  and  that  all  thcar  officers  visited  hitn 
•very  frequently,  and  always  behaved  to  him  in  public  as  their 
superior.  i 

As  the  president  considered  that  any  &rther  delay  might 
be  prejuchcial  to  the  royal  cause,  he  resolved  to  dispatch 
Aldana  with  the  command  of  about  three  huiidred  men  in 
three  or  four  vessels,  with  orders  to  pirocecd  to  the  port  of 
.  Lima,  to  assemble  at  that  place  all  who  were  well  aSBected  tolus 
miyesty.     By  this  measure^  he  wished  to  {^^vent  Oonzalo 
&om  having^time  to  learn  the  actuatl  situation  of  matters  m 
the  Tierra  Firma,  and  from  placing  his  own  aflyrsin perfect 
Older;  and  was  in  hopes  likewise  by  these  means  to  prevent 
him  from  putting  several  of  the  principal  loyalists  to  deadly 
as  had  been  ofien  threatened  by  the  insiu^gents.     Acoordingln 
four  vessels  were  fitted  out  with  all  expedition,  of  wfaicb  me 
4X>mmaiid  was  given  to  Aldana, '  having  under  his  orders  the 
captains  Mexia,  Palomino,  and  ¥llane2.    On  this  occasion, 
in  a  general  review  of  the  troops,  all  the  colours  were  pub- 
lickly  resigned  into  the  hands  of  tho^president ;  who  imme* 
diatdy  restored  them  to  the  respective  officers,  in  his  majds- 
tvs  name,  and  reappointed  Hinojosa  as  general  of  the  army* 
After  this,  the  three  hundred  nien  above  mentioned  were  em- 
barked under  Aldana,  pay  and  equipments  being  advanced 
to  such  of 'the  soldiers  as  were  in  need.    Aldana  immediately 
set  sail  on  his  expedition,  being  accompanied  by  the  provin- 
cial of  the  Dominicans,   a  person   of  merit  and  influence, 
whose  auth(»rity  and  example  were  expected  to  confirm  those 
who  might  be  indetermlned  to  follow  the  party  which  he  es- 
poused.   Aldana  Carried  along  with  him  several  copies  of  the 
amnesty  and  of  the  royal  orders  for  restoring  peace  and  order 
io  Peru  ;  and  was  expressly  enjoined  not  to  land  on  any  part 
of  the  coast  if  possible,  till  he  got  to  the  port  of  Lima,  that  he 
might  endeavour  to  surprise  jBonz^o. 

About  this  time,  the  iEu*chbishop  of  lima  and  Gomez  de 
Soils  arrived  at  Panama ;  both  of  whom  expressed  their  sa- 
tisfaction on  learnmg  the  turn  which  affairs  had  taken  at  that 
place,  imd  openly!  declared  themselves  for  the  royal  party^ 
pffering  their  best  services  to  die  president    At  this  Imi^ 

3  likewise;^ 
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likewiie,  the  presidait  sent  Don  Juan  de  Mendoza  to  Mexico^ 
witb  letters  for  die  yiceroy  of  that  kingdom,  Don  Antonio  de 
iM^ndoza,  requiring  the  aid  of  all  the  soldiers  that  could  be 
spared  from  that  country.  Don  Balthazar  de  Castille  was 
s^t  at  the  same  time  to  Guatimida  and  Nicaragua  on  a  simi- 
le ndssion ;  aii^  other  persons  ware  dispatched  to  San  Do*- 
.mi^igOy  to  procure.^ every  possible  assistance  for  prosecuting 
the  war  in  PerU|  if  that  measure  should  ultimately  be  neces- 
•  sanr. 

it  has  beeii  ahready  mentioned  that  Pedro  Hernandez  Pa- 
niagua was  dispatchfid  by  the  presidait  with  letters  for  Gon- 
\2slo  PizfiitTO*    Paniagua  arrived  at  Tumbez  about  the  middle 
.of  Janiiary  1547^  wnence  he  went  to  San  Miguel,  where 
.  Villal|>i)oa  then  commanded  for  Gonaalo.     Paniagua  was  im- 
.;pediately  arrested  by  VoUalobos,  who  took  from  him  his  dis- 
:  patches  and  forwarded  them  with  all  speed  to  Gonzalo  at  Lima, 
by  means  of  Diegp  de  Mora  the  commandant  of  TruxiUo. 
On  learning  the  a!rrest  of  Paniagua,  Gonzalo  sent  a  confi* 
dential  person  to  conduct  him  to' Lima,  with  strict  orders 
iiot.to  permit  any  person  to  converse  wilii  him  by  the  way* 
( On  hiis  arnyai  at  Lama,  Gonzalo,  in  presence  of  all  his  con- 
,  fe^eri^)^  qQicers^  restored  to  Paniagua  his  credentials  and  dis* 
..pf^tehe^^  desiring  him  to  declare  every  thing  that  had  been 
cci^nlkl^d.to  him  by  his  employer,  and  assuring  him  of  entire 
personal  s^ty  in.  regard  to  every  thing  connected  with  his 
commission :  But,  if  he  should  presume  to  converse  either 
publickly  or  privately  with  any  other  person  on  any  subject 
connected  with  the  president,  he  mignt  rest  assured  of  losing 
his  head.    Acaordingly,  I^iagua  boldly  explained  the  sub- 
ject of  his  mission.     When  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  coun- 
cil of  officers,  some  were. for  putting  him  to  death,  alleging 
that  he  had  previously  communicated  his  sentiments  to  some 
confidential  persons.    Gonzalo  Pizarro  did  not  communicate 
.  to  bis  officers  either  of  the  two  letters  formerly  mentioned, 
which  were  ai^dressed  to  himself,  by  the  king  and  the  presi- 
dent«     In  this  consultation,  it  was  the  universal  opinion  of 
,  ^he  insurgent  leaders,  that  they  ought  on  no  account  to  admit 
the  president  into  Peru  ;  many  of  the  officera,  in  expressing 
their  sentiments  on  this  occatdcm,  i^poke  of  the  president  in  a 
very  abusive  mann^,  and  even  mentioned  his  mqesty  with 
very  little  respect,  at  which  Gonzalo  seemed  well  pleased. 
'  At  this  time,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  wrote  to  his  lieutenant-ge- 
neral Caryajal,.  who  still  remained  in  La  Plata,  directing  Mn' 
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t^  coiTO  uttmeaiatdy  tp  LiuMi,  and  bripg  thither  aloDgwith 
^iinwMne  .treasure  he  could  procure,  axid  all  the  musquets 
^^d  otber  ^pis  th^  were  in  tliat  place.    These  order^^cjid 
-^ipt  proceed  from  wy  id^a  that  these .  were  ©eceasary  for  de^ 
^i^ce,  a^  the  transactiojgis  at  Panama  were  still  unknown' w 
J>^ru»  put  op  account;  oC  the  many  complaints,  widcfc  Tiad 
l^^n  made  gf  the  continual  murders  and  confiscations  .wt^ch 
^ere  perpetrated  by  CarvajaJ.     Some  alleged  that  te,  W4s 
summoned  to  the  capital  to  receive  deserved  punishment.. for 
\^  cruel  and  tyrannical  cpnduct  5  while  others  said  it  was  on 
puri^se  to.  ^trip  hiin  of  more  than  150,000  crowns  whict  he 
jbad  amassed  by  pillage.     J^i  this  tiipe  Lima  was  so  entirely 
pccwpied  witb  suspicions,  that  np  one  dared  to  confide  inany 
other,  or  to  speak  a  single  .word  respecting  the  present  state 
of  affairs  i  as  the  slightest  mi$p)acfed  word,  or  the  n^st  trif- 
ling pretext  or  suspicion,  was  sufficle&t  to  place  the  life  of 
any  on^  in  imminent  danger*  ,  Gonzalo  took  the  greatest 
possible  pi*ecautions  for  his  safety,  of  which  the  following  is.  a 
remarkable  instance*     He  bad  noticed  pn  many  occasion^ 
that  the  oydor  Zarat^  was  by  no  me^s  attached  tp  Ibi^  xor 
tere^ta,  although  his  daughter  was  married  to  the  brother  of 
pizarro :  And  though  Zarate  was  ^icki^^^  was  confidently  asn 
^rted  that.  Gonzalo  procured  him  to  be  poisoned,  by  meaoj^ 
pf  certain  powders  ^hich  he  sent  him  under  pretence  ,pf  a[ 
reip[i^dy«    In  the  sequel  thi^  rumour  was  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  several  persons  who  were  in  the  service  of  Pi-] 
^rro  at  the  time.    Whether  Pizarro  were  really  guilty  qf  thia 
priiiieor  innpcent,  iti^  a. certain  fact  thaJ;  he  expres^cjd  mucb 
satisfaction  on  learning,  the  d^ath  of  Zarate. 

In  thije  mean  time,.  Paniagv,a  procured  permission,  througU 
the  intermediation  of  the  licentiate  Carvajal,  to  return  to 
]Panama,  though  contrary  to  thejopinion  of  the  other  ipsur- 
gept  officers,  wKo  wc^re  clear  for  detaining  him;  and  he  ^ay. 
lEis^uredly  be\  reckoned  fortunate  in  haying  got  away  ficpm, 
ILima  before  intelligence  arrived  there  that  tlie  fleet  and  army 
at  Panama  had  sipbmitted  to.  the  president.  Although  this^ 
(circumstance  had  not  reached  the  knowledge  of  the  insur-« 
gent$,  it  began  to  be  vehemently  siispectejlj^  in  consequence^ 
pf  receiving  no  reports  ^'om  thajt  place  fiir  sp  long  a  time 
insomuch  Siat  Gonzalo  sent  off  orders  to.  Pedro  de  Puilles 
who  commanded  in  Quito,  and  all  his  other  captains,,  to  k^f  pi 
^emsel^es  vigilantly  on  their  guard,  and  to  hold  all  th'^ir 
irqop^  in  continual  readiness,  for  takiqg  th.e  %^^ . 
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At  this  period  tlie  Keutetmnt-igeiieral  CarVajaT  arrtred'&t 
Limdfrom  Las  Charcas,  adcohipailied  by  hn  hundred  ^nd 
fifty  soldiers,  and 'bringing  wrlh  hitii  three  hundred  mus- 
qaeiU  and  treasure  to  the  v5ire  of' more  than  »00,(K)©  ch>tv4^ 
ile  Ufak  iiBceived  at  Lima  wMi  extraorditiary  pomp,  <jOn2alo 
going  out  to  meet  hhn  with  all  ^e  inhabitants  of  the  iStyi 
Sccompatlied  trith  bands '  of  ntuiic  and  e^feiy  demoiistrtttfcm  of 
rgoldng.  'Just  at  this  titoe  ititeJBg^nee  was  received  fitmi 
Puerto  Vi^d,  that  fotir  ships  had  beefi  seeh  near  the  "eba^^ 
as  if  fecontioiteringy  which  had  stood  out  ^gain  to  sea  Without 
coming  to  anchor  or  sending  on  shote  for  water  or  proVl- 
mom,  as  Was'  usual  with  ships  navigating-  in  these  se^. 
This  was  looked  upoii  as  asngn  of  hostile  intentions.  It  was 
A  Considerable  time  after  this,  befbfe  Oonzalo  was  entirely 
certified  of  the  intention  of  these  four  ships.  Which  in  faet 
were  those  uhder  Aldana,  both  because  diey  were  exceed-* 
iugljr  (eautit)u^  of  coming  near  the  land,  and  because  Diegd 
de  Mora,  His  lieutenant  at  TraxiHo,  'detained  certain  letters 
which  had  been  isent  through  his  hands  on  the  subject.  Yet 
their  suspicioixs  appearance  on  the  coast  gave  great'  nneaiff* 
ness  to  Gonzalo,  and  occasioned  him  to  takij  every  mi^Ans'6f 
precaution  for  hi^  securitr ;  ordering  continual  WJttch  to  tt J 
kept  up  day  And  night,  Ddth  bj!  the  soldiers  and  the  Iftfrabit-i 
ants,  all  of  whom  appeared'tb  do  so  with  mU(*h  care'stnd  say 
tisfaction.  Some  time  after  the  appearance  of  the  ships  off 
Puerto  Viejo,  they  arrived  at  the  harbour  of  Matabrigo^  five 
dr  six  leagues  to  the  northwards  of  Tnixtllo,  and  Diego  A^ 
Mora  learnt  fheir  arrival  by  the  same  messenget*  who  Wa^ 
charged  with  the  news  of  their  a})pearance  at  Puerto  Vigo; 
As  he  was  quite  ignoriant  of  the  persons  who  were  embdfkerf 
in  these  ships,  and  of  their  intentions,'  he  went  on  board  a 
vessel  in  the  harbour  of  Truxillb,  accompanied  by  several  rw** 
habitants  of  that  city,  intending  to  seek  for  these  four  vessel)} 
whereveir  they  mighrt  happen  to  be,  and  carried  along  wifli 
him  a  considerable  supply  of  provisions  and  warlike  stores. 
He  considered  it  quite  safe  to  board  these  strange  vessels ;' 
as,  if  they  belonged  to  the  partisans  of  Gonzalo,  it  was  e^sy 
for  htm  to  allege  that  he  came  in  quest  of  news,  and  to  supply 
them  with  refrediments  ;•  whereas  if  they  should  be  of  the 
royal  party,  so  much  the  better,  as  he  was  resolved  to  join 
them  with  all  his  followers.  He  fortunately  came  up  whh 
Aldana  on  the  veiy  day  in  which  he  left  the  harbour  of  Trux- 
ilio ;  and,  having  entered  into  mutual  explanations,  joined 
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coiiapmy^ia.ikkns^^       a8tisfiiptIoiK^o£tJ>B&/  sifppflvfaig ' Ak 
dana  ymh  such  refireskmeiite  u  ivfre  Jieipded  fcr  Bi$..8bqn» 

Next nigbt,  Aldraftiiiid DeMoraiwith  all.tlie shipi Q«net» 
aiM4i<ir  in  thebaiiiour.«f  l^uxilbv  wJbare^it  wjub  oiotr  d^ttn^' 
proper  toJapd^thetKopps;  Imt: ^k  was  mn^thaiiDe^M^ 
and  all  the  inbalntanU  of  !Ik«udl]o  sbauld  wetiase  Into the-pro* 
viiiee  of  Caxainar««%  iu.whick  ploee^th^'CCVDld  lemfeun'ia 
safisty  till  their  assistiuioe  mighty  be  requiaecv  and  wfata^e  thejit 
mkrht  eadeavous; to*  aawndile  ^  that  were  ?  fkf oiitsbie.  to  the 
^  eaase.  At  th*  «««  tin*  «n«iei.g^.w«e  dkp-tehed 
with  letters  and  orders  from  tlie  pvesiaentm  theidngi  aame^ 
to  CHachapoyas,  Guaimcey  >  and  Qaito^  •  and-  to  the  irootier 
posts  oomfoaodedJby  M^eadilioiaiid Porcei^  mVitipgall >who' 
were  inclined  to  serv^  has  majestjr  to  dedave  thenneliirfa*  .Lei^ 
telligeiiGe of  theseproceeditigsr'iit  TraKiild  weie  4paedily  ]car« 
ried  to  Gonaalo  by  aiaoiik*^  theroorder  jof  Merqry  who  had 
altfkyiB  favoured  tiie  VitajriAan  &otioii ;.  but  who  cciald  only 
rehite^lhe  departure  of  De Mora  and  the  inhabitaMits  of  Trux*' 
ille^  without  being  able  to  give  ai^  diatincl  iaccount  of  their 
inti^coarse  aisd  agreement,  with  those  on  board  the  fleet** 
Aoeoidingly^Gk)fi^qOonidudedjfrom  theii^^ 
by  tl»'moi)k,  iiu^t  X)d  Mora  and  the.  inhabitants  of  Tnixiilo 
hadgone  off*  for  Fanaoia  to  joiiK  ^e {prpsid^t,  Goiusido 
therefore .  sent  •  off  the  li^eQtiate  Gardas  de  Leon^  who  bad 
always  accompanied  ni|n  hitherto^  with  the. commission  at* 
lieatenant»governpr  of  TxTtxillo^  aceompanied  byi^ft^en  or 
twenty  solmers,  to  w)Kmi  he  gave  grapts  ef' the  lands  and  In^ 
dians  which  had  belongtsd  to  the  citizens  ef  TrjBxiUo  who^had 

Son»joff  with  De  Mora*^  Along  with  De  Leoni  Gofpialo  sent 
^  le  superior  of  the  ofder  of  Mei^y^  vith  orders  to  embark 
the  wives  of  all  the  ipbabitants  of  'I'mxiUo  who  had  gone  off, 
and  to  cany  them  to  their  hi^bapdiB  at  Pawmai  whither  he 
supposed  they  were  gojae  i  find  he  sentat  the  same  time  proper 
persons  to  be  married  to  the  widows  w))o  remained  in  Trux«' 
illoy  commanding  that  such  ofi^h^  widows  as  refused  ccnni* 
pliance  should  be  deported  itlong  with  then^arriipd  women  to 
Panama*  Various  and  speptous  pretexts  were  ^U^ed  fprthis, 

Erocedure ;  but  the  true  reason  was,  that  jGronzalo  wished  ito 
e  entire  inaster  of  the  countryyand  to  dispose  at  his  pleasure 
of  the  lands,  Indians,  houses,  and  properties  of  uU  who  }iad 
fled  froin  his  usurped  power. 

As  Garciias  de  Leon  was  sent  on  this  expedition  by  sea,  he 
fell  iUf  a  few  days  after  his  depa^qre^  aith  the  four  s^bips 
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his  fblfa^^^.«mbritcii>g)ihs:|mrt^  ^c^  Iiii*-Biiftje8t;r«  -^  Oi|D/;this  - 
oocMiQOy  tliJ0iiatt|taicMr  &jrtie.«idat  bfiMoMf.  tsttMe^bjl  lafid 
tO!^3«iBia[>  wiilh4lirettiotti*io  infikm  .Gotealo  ^f.>lvllfllihadl|at^'' 
pesed^  aiiA  the ipUfposp:  of  thtfie  four  sl^ipfr nwldttg; •lfa«ir<'ap^  ( ; 
peara|iGelo»liie  ixxafL:    H^  nitt^ 'likewise  ^demed  to-eoroioBii**' > 
nicate  tii&intfiQigenes^to  w^epcai*Q{*4he  kx^  inhaUtante.  o£ v 
Lima;  :B8d^to^tall  ljbem^rif«^ey;Mieire  atifuay-ttine  obteito  'gckt 
to'tbe  {)ort^bebmg^g«to4hat<dtyv  Ae^^f6&iMi1au4ho»^tetS^  i 
to:cai'FjK;'^tox«0iKho^9fillieihif»4:  <ihi/ i^f i\j^  tbisifpelKay^r 
Gcsusab  8«nbk)vd«»ito»tlie'9iipe]tecrto  Jceepc/Oiit;!^^  stbe  iiraji^v'' 
and^oaiib  obcQtftit 4a h|kve!ibieiFcmiFa&iWith«£knv<p^r^Qiiivhal<-i-  ? 
evei^  veiibQifrfiub&c]ffy)Or'|)Kivia!tefyv'&&  beVaJaaliMs^J^i^tGoo* 
zaler  i  coiJUpliiifiad'  loadfy.  ^ainst^'AldfiBHli:  for  tdoseitio^  kifir  ^  > 
sayi^  tlidt^tffhe«faad  ^Uoved  th&jadvk)eiol^\bift->princqffll';)^: 
ficbrsi  hi'woiiiidMv^patham^to  dfiatkkt^  /'  v^^  ,vy,j, 

^betiidie  andvatiuid iiit»ntaon^o£'lbe. fleet  was .eertaiidjR 
known  ami : iNMfteh»fiood»  by< . wUcb'.  krApp^areci oecfieaapry^jiJtt .  - 
prepai-e for  war,* GoiMafe  be^n- iiiimediaSd^tlo^  put^jeinei^ 
thing  in  ptoflerodder^  abbcI  i  to » aseemUej  hiai.  troefs  p  hmni^  - 
hith^lto  Jbdiemi^huiifidf  iartperfeal'a^         ^faiUdt  ^i^y .^Jhloa8l• 
tile  attach.   < HeappiHUtod tbe liicemiatiel Odrayal ^s^d^Gi^dai;  ; 
to  be  captains  (]£kuimatfyv(ii&  pamjons  iomwho'^  altadnnM^t'tb^  * 
eooU  coiifide^*vcoiisideriii^.tbie  wdigbtjri  Qbltg^tioi)&  ibi^  badk 
r«o»vfid^frbm biin4.   Juan'de'iAcosta) Jmm Wdxn^de Gtievara^ 
andJiiaA;de  1a  Torre  wei^vnvide  (^]toiii&  g£  musqaeteers;)*  - 
and  Ferdinand  Bachieaoy  Mardn  ;de;Ilobl0i9 1  and  -  Murfixk  'de-  : 
Almehdras  capt^iti^  of  pyLGiii€a>#. > .  Erancisoo  de  iGalrvqal,^boi 
hadhitherta €lijp)red {that  office^. wais  nomifiat^  fieutqDa^tN 
general^   ha^ia^.  anrbiindrad^^^f  *  the?imusqii£teer9t'fa9,had; 
btotigbt  with  i»HLfi!oakiLss  Chacea&4a(^pdjfit«d  for  his  guaixL 
It  wasVfM'ocliiin^ed  by  beatof.druii^ >. thalrtaU. the  inhabitants o£ 
Liiiia»  aod  all  stnuagars  residing,  therei  oft  whatever  qnaUly  ><)iv. 
Gondiliohy  .wei»ito  iqiiioI  tbeipvelves  amoi^.tfaetaroops*  undbar^  ' 
paiorof  deatbi  '^i^  •iSXMmeiy  wa^us^u£kl;to  tbe  seT£tial,eapl»iast 
for  the  pay  aud;)ei|aipfiieQt  of  their  compaftieB.     Tbe^^wo*' 
captains  of  hoirse  received  ^^OOO^cvo^Sy  with  .whAcb.;tlie}&. 
were  each  ordered'totidvy-and  equip  .fifty  'hossemesi;;  be^ 
sides  which^  several  i^ercbaats  and ^otliers^' very  unfitfov.war^ 
&rC|  enrolled  them8</lye&«    It  waa  weU.k«own  that  t\k^w  men 
were  quite  unfit  for  being  soldiers ;  but  I  hey  were  constrained 
to  enlist  on  purpose  to  exact  money  from  them  for  their«  dis- 
(;h  rge,  which  in  £|Gt  tbt^  purchased  by^  jEumishing  liorses,. 
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arms,  and  money  to  such  as  W6re  inwaift.  Mitttih  d^Rdbldtf 
received  25,000  cimwm  with  which  \i^  was  to  enlist  and  equip 
^  (Sompanj  of  1 30  pikemen.  Fenfinand  Badiicao  had  20,000 
to*  yaiate  1?0  piken^en ;  said  Judn  d'AcostA  a  sftoiiar  sutii 
Ibr  fill  equal  ntntoben  Martin  de  Almi^iidras  had  12,000[ 
ct^a^n9  to  raise  45  pikemen  ;*  aiid  Juan  de  h  Torre  12,000, 
ticf  levy  50  musqueteer^  who  weire  to  fbrnr  the  ordihary  giiai'd 
of  Odnzak).  Antonio  Alta(niirtoo,  one  of  t)ie  principal  inhaf* 
bjitants  of  Gnzco  was  appointed  to  ednr  the  gratid  standard, 
with  a  troop  of  80  horse ;  and  he  received  12,000  croons  for 
i^on^e  pai^tienlar  purpose,  as  his  men  had  no  need  of  pay  Qr 
e^uiptnents,  bffing  all  chosen  from'  among  the  rich  *  inhabit-* 
atils  of  the  countiy.  .  .   .i    . 

•  0)i  thk  occasion  the  several  captAiris  hbd  standards  br'co- 
foiirfc  paitited  according  to  th^ir  respective  fitnciefe,  the  grand 
^slafhdard  alone  c%ufryihg^tbe  royal  arih^t  Amo^jg  these,  Ba- 
^ic^ohad  the  letters  G.  P;  dt  the  cypher  of  Gonzalo  Pi- 
xafn^,  interlaced  upon  his  coburs,  surmpunted  by  a  rpytf 
^own.  Evei^y  thing  being  in  order,  posts  were  assigned  to. 
eslch  office!',  of  which  they  were  to  take  especial  care  by  day 
and  night  Gonzalo  Rzarro  made  liberal  donations  to  several 
(^klieiri^  who  were  unfit  for  service,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
took  the  jfield ;  giving  them,  besides  what  they  were  entitled' 
to  fcr^their  equipment,  considerable  sums  according  to  their 
Tespective  iherits  and' occasions.  In  a  genei*al  review,  he 
]t)ustered  a  thousand  tnen,  as  well'  armed  and  equipped  and 
ftrrnii^hed  with  all  necessaries,  as  any  that  had  been  seen  in 
the  most  prosperous  campaigns  in  the  Italian  war.  Besides 
their'arms,  which  werte  all  excellent,  most  df  the  soldiers  were 
clothed  in  silken,  hose  and  doublets^  and  many  had  theirs  of 
doth  of  gold,  or  embroidery  of  gold  sillier  or  silk,  with  gold 
embroidery  on  their  hats,  their  ammunition  pouches,  and  the 
«yv^rs  of  their  must]ttets.  The  army  was  wdl  supplied  with 
excellent  powder;  and  Gonzalo  gave  orders  that  every  sbklier' 
should  have  either  a  horse  or  a  mule  to  ride  upon  during  a' 
march.  In  the  equipment  of  thi«  army/  Gonzalo  expeiidecj 
l^ve  half  a  million  of  croims.  ,        , 

'  Be6ide$  tl>ese  preparatibns,  Gonzalo  sent  Martin  Silveira  t6 
tho  city  6f  La  Pkta,  to  bring  from  thence  all  the  meii  and 
money  that  cOuld -be  procured  in  that  quarter.  Antonio  &€ 
Robles  was  sent  to  Cnzco,  to  conduct  to  Linia  all  the  ttoopi" 
that  were  there  under  the  charge  of  Alfonzo  dc  Hinojosa,  tlr^' 
lientenapt-governbr  of  that  city^    He  wrote  to  Lucas  Martl^ 

nez. 
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neZy  his  Ueufeiwit  at  Areqijiipa,  desiriog-him  to  jomh^miiiH 
inediately  with  all  tlje  spldiecs  he  could  rais&  He  fept  ordeot 
^b  Pedro  de  J'uelles,  his  lieutenant  at  Quito,  to  jpin  jbim.  ii§ 
isoon  as  possible  yrit^  all  the  tropps  from  that  province  i.  aDid 
likewise  9rde];ed  Mercadillo  and  Forcel  to  abandon  the  passes 
of  which  the^  had  the  chatge^.  bringing  all  their  laea  al/(Hig 
wjlth  them  to  Luna^  and  sent  similar  orders  to  Saavedra  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  (ju^manga..  By  these  means  Gonzalp 
^erted  himself  to  the  lattermost  to  collect  a  respectable  ferce^ 
a^d  he  particularly  enjoined  all  his  oQ^cers  nojL  to  lea^t^e  ber 
hind  them  any  horses  or.arms^or  any  p|her  conveniencies^fbr 
those  whp  remained  to  enable  them  to  join  the  prei^dent*  He 
endeavoured  to  justify  his  present  conduct,  ^by  representing 
that  Aldana,  whom  he  had.  sent  to  give  an  account  to  tb^ 
king  of  all  that  had  occurred  in  Peiii,  hfid  leagued  with  the 

S resident,  and  no^  employed  against  himself  and  the.  qcio&f 
lose  vessels  which  had  >een  confided  to  his  chargo^  and 
which  ha^  cost  more,  than  80„000  crowns  in  .their  equipment. 
He  alleged  that  tlj^e  president  who  had  been  sent  expressly  l^y: 
his'  majesty  tp  restore  peace  and.  tranqi^Uity  to  the  kiugdoHi, 
bod  r^i^  ti^bops  of  his  own  authority,  and  now  proposed  tp 
come  in  a^m3  into  j?eru»  to  pimi&h.all  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  |ate  cpn^motions,  $q  ^hat  all  were  equally  interested  in  opr* 
po^iri^him^  .Tvbat-nopne.Qi^ight  thereibre  to  reckon  nqpon 
tbe  pat'don  and  ajxinestj  with  which  the  president  was  said  to 
]^.e  cntriistjed,  and  ^hidi  it  was  reported  be  was  to  extend  to 
i^l  who  joined, him ;  hut, rather  that  this  ought  to  be  consi«- 
dered  as  a  fraudulent  contrivance  to  divide  and  ruin  the  colo^ 
iiists.  Eve^  admitting  the  truth  of  the  iraported  amnesty ;  it 
l9ould  only. refer  to  the  original  opposition,  to  the  obno^^iouis 
regulations  and  tyraiinical  conduct  of  the  viceroy,^  and  cbuld 
have  no  re^rence  to  tho^e.wbo  were  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Quito,^  and  tl^e  consequent,  death  of  the  viceroy ;  as  these 
transactions  could  only  be  known  in  Spain  after  the  departure 
of  the  ju'esident,  and  nothing  respecting  them  could  therefore 
be.  included  in  his  instructions  and  powers.  Therefore^,  untilr 
his  majesty  were  fully  informed  of  the  whole  seiies  of  events, 
and  had  issued  new  br/ders.  on  the  subject,  it  became  necessary 
to  prevent  tlie  president  from  coming  into  Peru,  more  espe« 
ciaUy  as.  Qonzalo  Fizarro  was.  inkurmed  by  letters  from  S^n  j 
^at  the  president  was  not  authorized  by  hi»  majesty  to  de- 
prive Gonzalo  of  the  government,  but  merely  to  preside  in  the. 
frpyal  court  of  audience.  He  pretended  to  be  perfectly  assur- 
ed 


(^  v^  i4u»  cir<«u0i0MMe>.bgr  ktlers  from  Fi^ao^am  Mddooiido, 
%%Uvui  i«^  httd  ^$4Wt  ts>  the  kinff^  and  that  the  pr^id^t  hauA 
c^vu  »u  s^^uuj  m^wsuw  ac^QwIed^ed  this  m  the  letter  which 
>vrtA  ^H\>atiht  frum  him  by  Pkniagua.  Hie  jdleged  &rther, 
•  •441.  the  gupt«iu»  in  his  own  employment^  who  ha^  been  cent 
luio  ibc  'I'itirra  Flrma  for  the.  defence  of  Peru,. having  rey^t- 
v,\l  to  the  prefiideat,,  had  now  persuaded  him  to  chai^o  hU 
tvui?  aiKl  to  invade  Peru  by  force  of  anna;  at.  which  proc^ 
Uuio  hi*  mfijjesty  woald  be  assqredfy  ,»uch  displeased,  when 
iuibi  tued*  jBy  these  ahd  other  arguments  of  a  similai:  natur% 
(^^unzalo  endeavoured^  to  demonstrate  Vhiit  the  pre^ilent  wa^ 
hiuhlv  to  blame  in  detaining  those  persojos.  whom  lie,  .Gon- 
4iUo,'^ad  sent  te  l^paiUj,  and  that  it  wai^MustiBable  on  these 
grouni)'*  ^^  oppose  him  by  force  of  uri^.        /  .  ■■■■.*■ 

C^onzalo»  by  the  advice  of  his  lieiitenant-generid  and  pth^ 
Qoniidential  officers,  took  additionsjl  measiirie^  Jto  ju$kii^.  tiieir 
Qoudact>  and  to  satisfy  the  soldiers ;  and  inhabitaptV  in  the 
goodness  of  their  cause.  In  an  assembly  of  all  the  men  leam* 
^\  in  the  law  who  were  then  in  Lima,  they  arraigned  the 
president  as  having  acted  criminally,  ii|  taking  possession  of 
the  ships  belonging  to  the  cdony,  and  by.  invading  the 
country  in  a  warlike  manner,,  contrary  to  tne  tenor  of  the 
fjommissiqn  and  instructions  he  had  received  from  the  king ; 
endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  convince  the  assembly^  that 
it  was  just  add  proper  to  proceed  judicially  against  the  presi- 
dent, and  those  captains  and  others  who  adhered  to  hin^,  and 
abetted  him  in  these  proceedings,  and  that  thi^y  ought  to  he 
proceeded  against  in  a  formal  manner,  by  legal  process.  The 
pei^sojns  composing  this  assembly  of  meh.pf  learning,  dared 
not  to  <iontra'dict  Gonzalo  on  this  Qpcasioh  or  to  oppose  his 
witl  in  any  respect ;  A  process  was  accordingly  instituted  (n 
dae  form,  informations  taken  and  recorded,  and  judgnient 
pronounced  in  the  following, tenor:  **  Considering uie crimes 
established  by  the  judicial  informations  gfven  against  the  li- 
centiate De  la  Gasca  and  those  captains  who  aohi^re  to  bitn, 
they  are  found  guilty  ^nd  deserting  of  coif  demnatiouf  where- 
fore, the  said  licentiate  De  la  Gasca  is  hereliy  adjudged  to  be 
beheaded,  and  the  captains  Aldana  and  Hinojosa  to  be  quar-' 
tered."  The  other  captains  and  officers  serving  under  the 
pr<^stdent,  were  at  the  same  time  condemiied  to,  various  pu- 
nishments, according,  to  the  measure  of  guilt  which  Gpnzalo 
and  the  leaders  of  His  faction  wer^  pleased  ,to  charge  ^^aii^t 

them  ;* 
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theth ;  and  the  sentences  were  ordered  to  be  signed  in  due 
form  by  the  oydor  Cepeda,  aild  othei'  men  of  letters  at  Lima* 

Among  these  persons  of  the  law  who  were  desired  to  sign 
on  'the  present  occAsiony  was  a  licentiate  from  Valladoud 
^ihed  rolo  Hondegardo,  who  had  the  boldness  tb  wait  upon 
Opn2aIo»  and  to  represent  to  him,  that  the  promulgation  of 
sfich  a  sentence  was  by  no  means  advisable  or  politic;  as  it 
tnighi  possibly  happen  Iiereafler  that  those  officers  who  were 
now*  in  the  sCTtice  of  the  president  might  incline  to  revert  to 
his  party,  wMch  they  \^ould  not  dare  io  do  when  once  this 
^T^el  sentetids  ^as  pronounced  against  them,  He  represents 
ed  &rther,  tl^at  it  was  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  sacred 
iSiatacter  6f  tlbe  pri^ident  as  a\  priest;  in  consequence. of 
which  circumstance  dl  who:  might  sign  a  sentence  of  death 
Ugaitist  hiid  wot^  incur!the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  greater 
exbommunicaitiQd:  By  this  remonstrance,  the^e  strong  jnea-* 
sures  were  arl^ested  in  their  progri^ss,  a1ad  the  intended  sen- 
tence %a*  not  prljmiilgat^..    '      \ 

Abouf  this  time;  intfeffigetibeivad  brought  to  Rxarro, .  thdt 

tji^  sqi^adfoh  iinder  Lorenzo' de  Aldana  nad  quitted  the  port 

oi  Triixilld  and  was  jiy^rbachihg  along  the  coast  towards 

limiL  ■  Oh  tltiiihteHlijg^DCiej  6ion2aJp  sent  off  Juan  d'Acosta 

with  fifty  mbimjeS  intisoueteerfe,  wi^h' orders  to  keep  in  vieMir 

'of  tife  ni^s^  iBi^pfev^nt  thero^  iable  to  land  • 

''for  piroyisions-^r  watjpr.     On  arriving  at  Truxillo,  Acosta 

iQody  vetittir'ed'to  ri^ihaih  one  day  at  that  place,  being  afraid 

t}j4l*  Diego  de  Mori  might  brmg  a  superior  force  against 

;him  frbto.'Cfeicaipai'ca.     He  learnt  likewise,  that  the  royalists 

»tjaadrdn  had^^goiie  tbtheport  of  Sa^nta,  to  which  place  h« 

*  8icc61xlirigly  mairched.     Aldnna  got  notice  of4iis  coming  from 

sdm^*  l^ahish  mbabitatits  of  thai  pWe,  and  laid  an  ambus-i 

cade  for  hitn,  cbnsii^itl^  of  to  hundred  arid  My  musqueteers, 

J*  i  a  blaceovergrowti^with  tall  reeds  on  the  side  of  the  road 
y  tmich  Atdostia.  had  to  march  in  his  way  to  Santja.  Acosta 
-fead  cfertairily  fallen  ihtb  the  snare,  if" he  had  not  fortunately 
D^ade  prisoners  of  some  spies  who  had  been  sent  on  shore 
from  the  squadron,  whom  ,he  was  about  to  have  hanged, 
whbn  thqr'preVail^  on,  him  to  save  their  lives.by  giving  him 
notice  of  the  ambush  ^ent,  and  by  farther  informing  him 
that  he  might  make  prisoners  of  some  sailors  who  were  tak* 
ing  in  fresh  water  for  tUe  ships,  by  quitting  the  common  road 
axid  going  nearer  the  shore.  He  accordingly  t6ok  that  road 
and  made  t^«  sailors  prisoners,  whom  he  sent  to  Gonzalo  at 

Lima* 
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trowig,  but  as  was  believed  villi  tnntdi  diBsatufiictioi].     De 
Robles  immediately  collected  as  much  money  as  he  could 
procure,  and  enlisted  all  the  aoldiera  that  were  to  be  found  in 
that  neighbourhood,  with  whom  he  marched  to  Xaqnixagua- 
na,  about  four  leSguee  &om  Cuzco.     At  that  place  he  learn- 
ed tiiftt  Di^o  Cent^no,  who  had  concealed  himself  for  more 
than  a  year  in  a  cave  among  the  mountains,  had  recently 
left  his  concealment,  on  learning  the  arrival  of  the  president, 
and  had  collected  several  of  his  former  partisans,  who  had 
hidden  themselves  from  the  fury  of  Gonzalo  in  various  parts 
of  the  woods  and  mountains.     By  this  time  Centeho  had  col- 
lected about  forty  men,  moatty  on  foot,  though  some  of  them 
^1  had  the  horses  with  which  they  had  mi3e  their  escape. 
Although  these  men  were  neither  so  Well  armed  or  equipped  as 
they  could  have  wished,  Centefto  resolved  to  make  an  attempt 
"P°"  Cuzco,  shewing  as  much  confidence  as  if  he  had  been 
at  the  head  of  five  hundred  well  armed  troops.     His  princi- 
pal followers  were  Luis  de  Ribera,  Alfonso  Perez  de  Esqui- 
val,    Diego    Alvarez,    Francisco   Negral,    Pedro   Ortiz  de 
^rate,  and  Friar   Dominic  Ruiz,  commonly  called  Father 
Vwcayno,     With  this  small  band  of  followers,  Centeno  drew 
»'Rh  to  Cuzco,  being  doubtless  invited  to  that  step  by  some 
9*  *he  principal  inhabitants,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  them 
•"»n  the  tyranny  of  De  Robles,  a  young  man  of  low  origin 
^od  little  ability.     It  was  even  said  that  Alfonso  de  Hinqosa, 
from  resentment  against  Goozalo  for  superseding  him  in  the 
gjivernment,  had  sent  privately  to  offer  his   assistance  to 
^'enteno.     Both  of  these  reports  are  highly  probable  i  as 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  a  most  inexcuaable  rawness  in 
Centeno,  to  call  it  no  worse,  to  have  presumed  upon  attack- 
ing Cuzco  with  the  small  number  of  men  he  had  collected  j 
as,  besides  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  there  were  more  than 
five  hundred  soldiers  there  and  in  the  environs,  while  he  had 
only  forty  ill  armed  men,  most  of  whom  had  swords  or  dag- 
gers fastened  to  poles,  instead  of  pikes  or  lances. 
•    On  learning  the  approach  of  Centeno,  De  Bobles  returned 
to  Cuzco,  where  he  made  such  preparations  aa  seemed  neces- 
sary i   and,   on   hearing  that   Centeno  was  wiUiin   a  days 
march,  he  took  the  field  with  three  hundred  men,  sendir^ 
forwards  Francisco  de  Aguira  to  procure  inteUigenee.     This 
person  was  brother  to  one  Peruchio  de   Aguira  who  had 
jbrmerly  been  pot  to  death  by  the  UeutenaDt-general  Carvo- 
ial,  and  was  consequentb  a  secret  eaamy  to  ths  insurgent 
.  party. 
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partjf^  >  Jmt<?adliherQ!R;>fe  ^exi^c^tihgtbecoiQimsdbn  cotifld- 
.  ed  t©biai  by  De  Rpbl^,  be  went  imm^atfely  to  join  Cen- 
j  tefta,  wboxn  fee  infortped  of  ev^  tbingthftt  was  going  on  at 

-  Cuz.co».and  of  the  s^^te  of  afikirs  in  tbat  city.  In  the  night 
-iibeforethe  festival  of.  Corpus  Christ!  of  tbe^year  15475  Cen- 
:.  tjSQo  advanced  toward  the  dty  of  Cuzco,  by  a  diflferait  tpad 
.  from  that  in  which  De  Robles  and  hit),  troops  Were  posted ; 
,  and»  having  turned  .one  of  hi^  flanks,  made  an  unexpiwted 
:.^9sault  with,  great   i>fisoIutio<;i, -as  resolved   to  conquer  or 

die.     Ccunpktely  surprise  itfid  thrown  into  confusion,  the 

troops  of  J)et  Koble^  werei  unable  to  get  into  any  order 

rfor  deface,  and  even,  it)  sevmilJiastances  turned  their  arms 

agujast..qiKQh  olheri  inspmucti.  that  &>  good  many  of  them 

■  w^ere.^lain  by^th^r  oiwik  com^^deai  Qn  this  occasion  Centeno 

:  used  .the  foibywiog, stratagem,  which  suceeeded  admirably: 

Haviag  taken  off  the  saddles  and  bridles  from  the  horses 

belonging,  to  his  small  band  of  followers,  he  ordered  them  to 

be  driven  by  his  attendant  Indiana  along  the  road  which  led 

-  to  the  front  of  the.  enemies  camp,  to  caU.  off  their  attention 
from  hi3^Teal  attack  on  th^dr  flank  and  rear*  By  this  me^ns, 
as  the  horses  were  urged  on  by  the. Indiana  behjind»  they 
threw  th^  troops  of  Xk  Adbfies  into  coilfusiont  oXi^  enabled 
C^ateno  to  penetrate '  into  ;tbe, camp  unperoeived  and  tmc^- 
po^ed,^  where  be  and  bis  men  exerted  themselves  so  coura^ 
jously-  that  the  insurgents  were  completely  defeated  and  put  to 
fli^. 

.  By  this  successful  exploit  Centeno  acquired  great  honour; 
it  having  been  seldom,  seen  that  so  small  a  nuinber  had  de* 
feated  so  disproportioned  a  force  of  ifitfinitely  better  armed 
ftoops.     It  has  been  reported  that,  on  this  occasion,  some 

men  belonging  to  Alfonso  de  Hinojosa  were  the  first  to  fly, 
in  consequence  of  secret  orders  for  tbat  purpose :  But  these 
men  never  acknowledged  the  truth  of  this  allegation,  as  dis- 
^r^eful  to  themselves ;  and  Centeno  denied  the  story,  as 
detracting  from  the  glory  of  his  victory. 

Aflier  uie  derout  4yf  De  Robles^  Centeno  took  possession 
of  Cuzco,  where  he  was  immediately  elected  captain*general 

.  of  that  city  and  province  for  his  ma^sty.  Next  day,  be 
caused  Antonio  de  Robles  to  be  bdieaded,  and  distributed 
100,000  -crownsi  which  he  found  in  that  city  belonging  to 
Gonzalo,  among  his  feUowei^.  He  in  the  next  place  took 
ihea^res  for  raising  a  respectable  force ;  appointing  Pedro 
de  Bios  and  Juan  de  Vai^gas,  the  brother,  of  Oarcilasso  de  la 
yega,  captains  of  infantry,  and  IVancisco  Negval  captain  of 
VOL.  V.  I  cavalry  j 
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cavalry  ^  Luk  de  Ribera  being  named  major-general,  .HaV"> 
ing  arined  and  equipped  about  four  hundred  men,  he  set  out 
for  La  Plata,  with  the  intention  of  persuading  Alfonso  de 
Mendoza,  who  commanded  at  that  place  for  Gonzalo,  to 
declare  for  the  king,  or  otherwise  to  take  possession  of  that 
place  by  force. 

About  this  time,  Lucas  Martin,  who  had  been  sent  by 
Gonzalo  to  conduct  the  troops  of  Arequipa  to  Lima,  set  out 
fi'om  Arequipa  with  130  men  for  that  purpose ;  but  when  he 
had  proceeded  about  four  leagues  on  his  march,  his  people 
mutinied  and  made  him  prisoner,  electing  Jerpm  de  Ville-' 
gas  as  their  commander,  and  immediately  marched  off.  to 
join  Centeno,  who  was  then  in  the  Collao  waiting  the  issue 
pf  so|ne  negotiations  in  which  he  had  employed  Peqro  Ooii-. 
zalo  de  Zarate,  schoolmaster  at  Cuzco.  While  in  the  Collao^ 
Centeno  wa^  informed  that  Juan  de  Silveira,  the  serjeant  ma- 
jor of  the  army  of  the  insurgents,  had  ji^een  sent  by  Gonzalo 
to  conduct  the  troops  of  that  province  to  Lima,  and  ]^ad 
made  prisoners  of  .five  or  six  or  the  royalists  whom  he  ipf^t 
with  on  his  march.  SUveira  had  collected  about  three  hui;i^ 
dred  men  ou  this  ocpasion,  and  F^  shall  relate  wliat  befel 
them  in  (he  sequel. 

On  learning  the  success  of  Centeno  at  Cuzco  and  the  death 
of  De  Robles  $  and  being  likewise  informed  that  the  people 
of  San  Miguel  had  declared  for  his  majesty,  and  that  the 
captains  Wercadillo  and  Porcel  had  joined  Diego  de  Morsf  at 
(Daxamatca ;  Gonzalo  Pizarro  ^aw  that  he  had  now  only  to 
depend  on  the  force  which  w^is  along  with  himself  at  Lima,^ 
fend  those  under  Pedro  4e  Puelles,  on  whose  fidelity  he  re- 
posed entire  cppfidence.  In  this  predicament,  he  deternun- 
^d  tQ  alter  the  destination  of  Juan  d'Acqi^ta  and  to  send  him 
fegf^iBst  Centeno  with  a  respectable  force,  resolving  to  follow 
d'ApPsta  in  person  with  all  liis  array  if  n^ecessary, .  thesji 
gQiounting  to  nine  hundred  ipen,  ainong  whom  were  many 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Peru/  la  forming,  this  new 
resolutiop,  his  object  was  in  the  first  place  to  reduce  all 
|h^  upper  or  mountainous  provinces  tp  subjection,  an|d 
afterwards  to  make  war  on  every  other  part  of  the  coimtry 
vhich  bad  withdrawn  from  his  autliority^  It  has  likewise^ 
been  conjertured,  that  Gonzalo  proposied  to  hi,n^eJ4  in 
case  of  any  reverse,  to  endeavour  to^  make  ^ome  new^dis-^ 
covery  and  conquest,  towards  the  Rio.PJat^,  or  .ChilLgr  ia 
apme  other  place  to  the  south  and  easi^  of  Peru.  He  cer* 
^njj^wver  avowed  this  ipteiftion  opqily^  jior  is  it  alien- 
ed 
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ed  that  he  communicated  it  to  any  of  his  confidentd^  as  thi^ 
would  have  indicated  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  cause  ;  so 
that  this,  idea  rests  only  on  conjecture.  In  consequence  6f 
this  new  plan,  Gonzalo  recalled  D' Acosta  to  Lima  with  all 
his  troopS)  to  the  great  mortification  of  thd^t  person  and  hh 
followers ;  insomuch  that  seven  or  eight  of  them  deserted^ 
choosing  Jerome  de  Sori^  as  their  commander.  Many  otherli 
would  ceitaihly  have  followed  this  example,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  severe  precautions  exercised  by  D'Acosta  on  th^ 
occasion,  who  put  to  death  Loren^a  Mexia,  son-in-law  to 
the  Gonde  de  Gopera,  and  another  soldier,  whom  he  sus^ 
pected  of  intenjding  to  desert.  He  likewise  arrested  several 
others  who  Were  sui^ected  of  similar  intentions,  whom  h^ 
carried  prisoners  to  Lima. 

A  few  days  before  the  arrival  of  D' Acosta  at  Lima,  Gonzar 
lo  took  some  suspicion  of  the  fidelity  of  Antonio  Altamarinoj 
his  standard  bearer,  who  appeai^ed  to  conduct  himself  with  ^ 
de^ee  of  coldness  in  the  present  emergency  ;  and,  without 
any  direct  proof  or  even  any  strong  suspicious  circumstances 
being  alleged  against  him,  he  caused  him  to  be  arrested  ahd 
put  in  irons  as  a  criminal^  had  him'  strangled  in  prii^ciii 
during  the  night,  and  oi*dered  his  dead  bi6djr  to  h^' suspend^ 
ed  upon  the  public  gibbet.     Altamarino  was 'ofie  6f  the  ficfh* 
est  colonists  in  Peru,  and  Gonznld^  hdving  confiscated  all  his 
wealth,   distributed  it  amdng  his  most  attached  followers; 
After  this,  he  gave  the  charge  of  the  rdyal  standard  to  Doii 
Antonio  de  Kibera,  who  had  just  joined  with  thirty  meti 
firom  Giiamahga,  whence  also  he  had  brought  some  aims 
and  cattle  which  he  had  taken  from  th^  inhabitants  of  that 
place.     At  this  time  Gonzalo  found  his  affairs  much  embdi*-* 
rassed  and  growing  every  day  worse,  insomuch  that  he  could 
only  count  upon  the  force  which  accompfttiied  him  in  Lima } 
whereas  a  short  time  before  he  seemed  absolute  master  of 
the  whole  kingdom  of  P^ru.  '  He  was  In  great  fear,  if  the 
new  royal  orders,  the  general  amnesty^  and  the  revocatioii 
of  the  obnoxious  regulations,  all  of  which  had  been  biought 
out  from  Spain  by  the  president,  should  come  to  the  knpw-^ 
ledge  of  his  remaining  followers,  that  they  would  all  abandon 
him.     In  this  state  of  uncertainty  and  dread,  he  assembled 
all  the  principal  inhabitants  and  citizens  of  Lima   at  his 
house,  to  whom  he  represented,.  "  That  he  had  brought  him- 
self into  a  very  embarrassing  and  even  dangerous  situation 
by  his  ex^tions  in  their  service,  daring  which  he  had!  endur- 
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disposed  to  adhere  to  him  on  the  present  occasion  should 
declare  themselves  without  reserve,  as  he  would  demand  of 
them  to  confirm  their  promise  by  a  written  aiid  signed  en- 
gagement. He  advised  them  accordingly  to  ]ook  well  to 
their  promises  when  once  made  $  as  if  any  one  should  violate 
.  the  same,  or  should  appear  lukewarm  or  feeble  in  their  ef- 
forts in  the  approaching  crisis,  he  would  immediately  order 
them  to  be  put  to  death  even  upon  very  slight  circuinstances 
of  suspicion." 

Every  person  in  the  assembly  answered  unhesitatingly,  that 
they  were  ready  to  obey  his  orders  in  every  thing  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  power  and  abilities,  and  to  devote  their  lives 
and  fortunes  in  his  cause.  Some  even  went  so  far  in  their 
pretended  attachment,  as  to  say  that  they  would  willingly 
risk  their  eternal  salvation  in  his  service.  Many  of  them 
emulously  strove  to  find  out  arguments  for  justifying  the  war 
which  was  now  about  to  commence,  and  to  enhance  the  olv 
ligations  which  the  whole  country  lay  under  to  Gonzalo  for 
undertaking  the  management  of  the  enterprize.  Some  even 
carried  their  base  and  scandalous  flatteiy  to  such  a  pitch  of 
extravagance,  to  conciliate  the  tyrant,  that  it  were  improper 
.  to  contaminate  our  pages  with  a  repetition  of  their  words. 
After  they  had  all  expressed  their  attachment  to  the  cause, 
Gonzalo  drew  out  a  paper  in  which  the  proposed  engagement 
was  already  engrossed  at  full  length ;  at  the  bottom  of  which 
he  caused  the  Ucentiate  Cepeda  to  write  a  solemn  promise  of 
executing  all  which  that  paper  contained,  and  to  obey  Gon- 
zalo in  every  thing  he  should  command;  after  which,  he 
made  Cepeda  sign  that  promise,  and  take  a  solemn  oath  to 
observe  all  its  conditions.  After  Cepeda,  all  who  were  present 
in  the  assenibly  were  made  to  sign  and  swear  to  the  engage* 
jnent  in  a  similar  manner. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  affair,  Juan  d'Acosta  was  or- 
dered to  prepare  for  marching  to  Cuzco  by  way  of  the  moun- 
tain, at  the  head  of  three  hundred  men.  Paez  de  Sotomayor 
was  appointed  hik  major-general  on  this  expedition,  Martin 
d'Olmos  captain  of  cavalry,  Diego  de  Gumiel  captain  of  mus- 
queteers,  Martin  de  Almendras  captain  of  pikemen,  and 
Martin  de  Alarzon  standard-bearer.  The  whole  of  this  de- 
tachment being  well  provided  with  arms  and  all  necessary 
equipments,  left  Lima  taking  the  mountain  road  for  Cuzco^ 
on  purpose  to  recover  that  important  city  from  Centeno.  At 
the  same  time  Gonzalo  received  notice  that  the  squadron 
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OQiamanded  by  Lorenzo  de  AUana  had  bem  seen  dt  the  dis- 
tf^ncQ  <rf  »bout  fifteen  leagues  from  the  port  of  Lima.     It  was 
determined  therefore  in  a  conncil  of  war,  to  encamp  the  whole 
insurgent  army  between  Lima  and  tlie  sea  ;  as  it  was  feared, 
if  the  ships  got  possession  of  the  port,  it  might  occasion  great 
confusion  and  disturbance  in  the  city,  especially  as  in  that 
eafie  the  necessary  orders  would  have  to  be  hastily  issued  and 
executed  }  by   which  means  the  malecoiitents  might  have  an 
ppportunity   of  withdrawing  during  the    battle,  and  might 
even  escajSe  on  board  the  ships  to  join  the  enemy  ;  while,  at 
the  name  time,  there  ^'ould  be  no  leisure  to  watch  the  behar- 
yiout  of  the  wavering,  and  to  compel  them  to  join  the  army. 
Orders  were  issued  accordingly  for  the  army  to  take  the  field, 
9tid  it  was  publickly  proelaimed  throughout  the  city,  that 
f  very  one  fit  to  carry  arms,  of  every  age  and  condition,  was 
to  join  the  troops,  on  pain  of  death.     Pizarro  gave  notice 
that  he  would  behead  every  person  who  acted  contrary  to 
these  orders ;  and,  while  he  marched  in  person  at  the  head 
of  the  troc^s,  he  should  leave  the  lieutenant-general  in  charge 
0f  the  city,  to  execute  rigorous  punishment  on  all  who  lagged 
behind.     All  the  inhabitants  were  so  confounded  and  terri* 
£ed  by  these  threats,  that  no  one  dared  to  converse  with 
another,  and  none  had  the  courage  either  to  fly  or  to  deter* 
imne  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  this  emergency.     Some 
however  contrived  to  conceal  themselves  in  places  overgrown 
ffith  taU  reeds,  or  in  oaves^  and  many  concealed  their  valu- 
able effects  under  ground. 

On  the  day  preceding  that  which  had  been  fixed  upon  by 
Gonzalo  for  marching  from  Lima,  news  was  brojught  that 
l^ree  ships  had  entered  the  port  of  Lima,  which  occasioned 
universal  consternation.     The  alarm  was  somided,  and  Gon- 
zalo marched  out  with  all  the  men  who  could  be  collected  on 
a  sudden^  takitog  up  his  encampment  about  midway  between 
the  city  and  the  port,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  league  oi:  four 
piles  n*om  each,  that  he  might  at  the  same  time  make  head 
against  his  enemies  if  they  attempted  to  'laild,  and  might 
prevent  the  inhabitants  of  Lima  from  having  any  cOTomuni- 
6ation  with  the  vessels.     He  was  at  the  same  time  unwilling 
to  abluodon  the  city,  and  wished  to  know  exactly  the  inten- 
^ns  of  Aldana,  before  going  to  a  greater  distance^  and  if 
possible  to  gain  possession  of  the  vessels  by  some  contrivance 
6r  negociation,  having  no  means  of  preventing;  them  from 
gaitiing  possession  of  the  port^  as  one  of  his  own  captains, 
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.contrary  to  tibe  opinion  of  the  other  0fficerS|  had  lately  sunk 
five  vessels  in  the  harbour.  On  this  occasion  Gonzalo  mus- 
tered five  hundred  and  fifty  men,  cavalry  and  infantry  in- 
cluded ;  and,  after  encamping  in  the  situation  already  inen- 
tionedi  he  placed  eight  horsefpen  in  ambush  close  to, the  sea, 
with  orders  to  prevent  any  person  landing  from  the  vessels  to 
deliver  or  to  receive  letters,  or  to  converse  with  any  one. 
Next  day,  Gopzalo  sent  Juan  Hernandez,  an  inhabitant  of 
Lima,  in  a  boat  on  board. the  ships,  with  orders  to  say  in  his 
name,  if  Aldana  chose  to  send  any  of  his  people  on  shore  to 
jexplain  the  pbject  pf .  his .  coming  into  Peru,  that  Hernandez 
would  remain  on  board  as  an  hostage  .for  the  safety  of  his 
messenger.  Hernandez  was  conducted  on  board  the  admiral, 
where  Aldana  retained  him  as  proppsed,  and  sent  on  shore 
.Che  captain  Penna  to  wait  upon  Gonzalo. 

Penna  was  not  conducted  to  camp  till  night,  that  he  might 
■have  no  o(q[)prtunity  of  conversing  with  any  one  $  and  on 
heing  introduced  to  Gonzalo  in  his  tent,  he  delivered  to  him 
a  writing,  containing  the  orders  and  instructions  which  the 
president  had  received  from  his  majesty,  the  general  amnesty 
granted  by  his  majesty  to  all  the  colonists  of  Peru,  and  the 
revocation,  of  the  obnoxious  regulations.  He  then  expatiate 
ed,  as  instructed  by  Aldana,  on  the  universal  and  great  ad- 
vantages which  would  accrue  tp  all  by  giving  a  prompt  and 
entire  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  majesty,  who  had  not 
juj^ged  it  convenient  to  continue  Gonzalo  in  the  government 
of  Peru.  That  his  majesty,  being  fully  informed  of  all  that 
had  occurred,  in  that  country,  had  sent  out  De  la  Gasca  as 
president,  with  instructions  and  full  powers  to  provide  a  re- 
medy for  all  the  existing  evils.  Gonzalo  proudly  answered, 
that  he  would  severdy  punish  all  who  were  on  board  the  fleet, 
and^  would  chastise  the  audacity  of  the  president  for  the  out- 
rage he  had  committed  in  detaining  his  envoys  and  seizing 
his  ^p^.  He  complained  loudly  against  Aldana,  for  cominflr 
now  against  him  as  an  enemy,  afler  receiving  his  money,  ana 
accepting  his  commission  to  go  into  Spain  on  purpose  to  give 
an  account  of  his  conduct  to  the  king. 
•  *  After  some  farther  discourse,  all  the  officers  belonging  to 
GimsEialo  left  the  tent,  leaving  him  and  Penna  alone  together. 
Gonzalo  made  him  a  long  discour^,  endeavouring  to  justify 
ius  tonduct; in  regard  to  hiapast  and  present  conduct;  and 
concluded  by  maUng  hita  an  olT^r  pf  100,000  crowns,  if  be 
W^vdditQHmi  to  put  him  in  porssession  c^  the  gialleon  comr 
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manded  by  Aldana,  which  cbttiposed  th^  principal  force  of  the 
hostile  fleet.  Penna  rejected  his  proposal  with  dizain,  de^ 
daring  himself  dishonoured  by  the  off^r,  and  that  nothing 
whatever  would  induce  him  to  be  guilty  of  such  treacherous 
conduct.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  conference^  Penna  wais 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Atitonio  de  Ribeira,  with  strict 
injunctions  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  the  smallest 
intercourse  with  any  individual  whomsoever ;  and  was  sent 
back  next  day  to  the  fleet^  when  Juan  Fernandez  returned 
to  camp,  having  in  the  int6rvkl  promised  and  resolved  to  use 
his  utmost  efforts  in  the  service  of  his  majesty  on  every  fii- 
vourable  opportunity.  * 

Aldana  had  rightly  judged,  that  the  surest  means  for  suc- 
ceeding in  the  mission  on  which  he  had  been  entrusted  by  the 
president,  was  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  the  geberal 
pardon  among  the  soldiers.  For  this  purpose,  therefore,  he 
devised  exceedingly  proper  measure  to  diffu^  th^  intelligence 
among  the  troops,  but  which  were  at  the  same  time  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  for  Juan  Hernandez.  Aldana  gave  him 
copies  of  all  his  dispatches  in  duplicate,  and  entrusted  him 
with  letters  for  several  principal  persons  in  the  camp  of  Gon- 
zalo.  Fernandez  concealed  suph  of  these  papers  as  he  judged 
necessary  in  his  boots^  giving  air  the  rest  to  Pizarro.  Taking 
Oonzalo  afterwards  aside,  he  told  him  secretly  that  Aldana 
had  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  him  to  publish  the  royal 
pardon  in  the  camp';  and  that  accordingly  he  had  thought  it 
ptudent  to  pretend  compliance,  and  hau  taken  charge  of  that 
general  amnesty  among  his  other  dispatches,  both  to  blind 
Aldana  by  the  expectation  of  doing  what  he  wished,  and  <m 
purpose  to  get  these  from  him  for  the  information  of  Gonzalo  $ 
pretending  to  be  ignorant  that  Gonzalo  knew  of  any  such 
thing  existing.  Gonzalo  thanked  him  for  his  prudent  con- 
duct, and  considered  him  as  a  person  worthy  of  entire  confi- 
dence and  much  attached  to  the  cause.  He  then  received 
the  papers  which  Fernandez  offered,  threatening  the  severest 
punishment  against  Aldana.  Having  thus  craftily  deceived 
Gonzalo,  Fernandez  contrived  to  deUver  some  of  the  letters 
he  had  in  charge,  and  allowed  some  of  them  to  fall  on  the 
ground,  as  if  lost,  yet  so  as  they  might  be  found  by  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  * 

When  Gonzalo  quitted  Lima  to  encamp  on  the  road  to- 
wards the  sea-port  of  Calao,  he  left  Pedro  Martin  de  Cicilia 
in  charge  of  the  city  as  provost^marshali^.   This  man,  whe 
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had  attached  himself  to  Gonzalo  with  much  zeal  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  troubles,  was '«iow  about  seventy  years 
of^i^^  yet  healthy  and  vigorous,  of  a  rough  and  cruel  dis- 
position, and  entirely  destitute  of  piety  towards  God  or  of 
loyalty  to  the  sovereign.  Gonzalo  had  given  him  orders  to 
hang  up  every  person  he  might  find  loitering  in  the  city  with 
out  a  written  permission^  or  who  might  return  thither  from 
camp  without  a  pass.  Martin  executed  these  rigorous  orders 
with  so  much  exactitude,  that,  meeting  a  person  who  came 
under  the  foregoing  predicament,  he  had  not  sufficient  pa- 
tience to  have  him  iiangcd,  but  dispatched  him  directly  with 
his  poignard.  He  generally  went  about  the  streets  followed 
by  the  hangman,  carrying  a  parcel  of  ropes,  and  loudly  de- 
clared that'  he  would  hang  up  every  one  whom  he  found  in 
thecity  without  permission  from  Gonzalo. 

One  day  several  of  the  citizens  came  from  the  camp  to  the 
city,  under  the  authority  of  a  pass,  to  procure  such  provi- 
sions and  other  articles  as  they  stood  in  need  of,  the  principal 
persons  among  whom  were  Nicolas  de  Ribeira,  who  was  al- 
calde or  police  judge  of  the  city,  Vasco  de  Guevara,  Hernando 
Bravo  de  Lagunas,  Francisco  de  Ampuero,  Diego  Tinoco^ 
Alfonzo  Ramirez  de  Sosa,  Francisco  de  Barrionueva,  Alfonzo 
de  Barrionucvo,  Martin  de  Menezes,  Diego  d'Escc4^ar,  and 
some  others.  After  they  had  collected  the  articles  of  which 
they  were  in  want,  they  left  the  city  with  their  horses  arms 
and  sei*vants ;  but,  instead  of  returning  towards  the  camp, 
they  went  oft*  in  the  road  for  Traxillo.  Being  noticed  by 
some  spies,  who  gave  immediate  notice  to  Gonzalo,  he  caused; 
them  to  be  pursued  by  Juan  de  la  Torre  with  a  party  of  mount* 
ed  musqueteers.  At  the  distance  of  eight  leagues  from  Lima, 
De  la  Torre  came  up  with  Vasco  de  Guevara  and  Francisco 
Ampuero,  who  had  fallen  behind  with  the  intention  of  acting 
as  a  kind  of  rear  guard,  to  give  notice  to  the  rest  in  case  of  a; 
pursuit.  They  defended  themselves  courageously,  and  aft 
their  enemies  could  not  take  any  certain  aim,  it  being  under 
night,  they  contrived  to  make  their  escape  unwounded.  De 
la  Torre  and  his  men  found  themselves  unable  to  continue  the 
pursuit  with  any  chance  of  success,  as  their  horses  were 
already  completely  tired  with  their  rapid  march  from  camp. 
They  returned,  therefore,  believing  that,  even  if  they  were  to 
set  up  with  the  fugitives,  they  would  be  unable  to  take  them 
by  force,  as  they  were  aU  men  of  quality,  who  would  rather 
bo  slain  than  surrender*    On  .their  way  back  to  camp,  they 
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,  *   S  •'«   'i.ii  ,1  juusyiiti-  iy  C^otWHio  ke  was 

'  ^      ^    >'"r.    '>y«"tt  Vnea  Bnno,  who 

'.....      •  ,  .;  ''■   ■'";   *-•'-•  t*'  ^c«las  tie  Ribdra,  one 

•\  ■" ^   "^"  ''!-«;<J^tWQ  other  brother,  bas- 

,  r  ....  ..,>aiucxl  l>^.  her  fether,  end  threw 

'^     c       L-'u^T"''  ^'^'^  *•**  earnestly  hnplored 
■  K    U  J,,.,      Being  one  ot  the  most  beau- 

'  '^       ■• -.  .  .V  ,  wL   k      ""^"^^  ^ho  served  under  Gon- 
•       •     •^.  ^'T,v;ttb^ir*'^t°  be  prevailed  on  to  pardon 

•     ^>''  «'"nii.K"'J„r^  he  forgave  for  a  similar  of- 

•/    'i"""-°.«der  Gon,^r    u"'  ^'^"»"^o  ^e  Caceres,  one  of 

:"'-^P.'"Hc.J  accuS^KT'^**^^«nd  saying:  »  Illus- 

-;  ^  H-,  .hce  his  Jifo  i„-!!;„7  ^«  ^*»o  abandons  you,  or  hesitates 

^  tv.  »ard^  Heroa,;3o^*S^  «>rv,ce  »     Yet,  within  three  horn, 

-*c.'j,o  from  the  can,*,       a^""  *"d  several  others  made  their 

r,.  r-'*  ''*;'''°"«  of  conkia      .?"8  *^««e  ^ho  now  deserted  were 

S^i^rlT^^  ^'°"»  theTeif  *^°"  ^*»«  had  attached  themselves 

aSmunK /i  ^'^^fction  cavl\.^**'*"*«ncement  of  the  troubles,  so 

:^S  nl  *'  ^''^dly  |^^^«  l»»m  infinite  venation  and  alarm,  in- 

^Sh?  lE'ffil'/  or  JeS'^/^-'l  to  speak  to  him,  and  he 

On  th^  "^yoticl  ♦iT        P^^  ^^  ^^^^'^  ®^^^y  person  who 

:^a^  to  Dir*^  x^*g*it     c^^  precincts  of  the  camp. 

.usually  cauS'^^r^^l^^onaH^*^^^^^  UBxtin  de  Robles  sent  a  mes- 

i.»  a  consultat  **i<5h      .  ^*,  ^^^o  had  been  alcalde  of  Cuzco, 

^onado  very   ^^^  ^itli*K^-'^^^*^^"8  ^^^  Gonzalo  had  resolved 

.•.^^^^^dilv  K  ^**  officers  to  put  him  to  death.     Mai- 


<?rly  been  onl  ^*y  Wv     officers  to  put 

.^eir  servicea  t    ^*^  ^l^«  .  ^^Ved  this  information^  as  he  had  for- 

.^rdoned  by  o    ^^^    1  ^^^^abitants  of  Cuzco  who  made  ofler  of 

^jtjito  agaii^l-    P^a:alo^^^  viceroy.     Likewise,  although  then 

^3ci  had  even  K^^  "^ic  *  ^l^om  he  accompanied  in  the  march  to 

^^jliich  Was   ^«.  ^^ei^  1:>^^^^*  ^^  ^^^  ^^''^^  under  new  suspicions^ 

^^f^tM&nt  tru^Vi^^^    ^e^^  ^^  ^^^  torture,  on  account  of  a  letter 

"■  been  aft^^^    ^^Xcl^^   Cronzalo,  containing  some  very  un- 


treatna^j^.  T^^^^a  h-       ^^S'*  ^^^  ^^  authors  of  that  letter 

\,^j^^  t^  ^'^tiivi      ^  l^a.  ^^^^^vered,  Makionado  could  never  forget 

^j^  had  rece^^^  *^i^    suffered  at  that  time.     Besides  this,  he 

^^^stances^    IVt?^  to^^^  ^^  Antonio  Altamirano,  whom  Gon- 

^^i»ent   fja'^^l^^^    ^o  death.     Considering  all  these  cir- 

^S^X^     ^y^^do  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
^^   Mhich  be  stQodj)  that  he  iitoiaediately 

quittw 
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quitted  his  tent  with  only  his  ewbrd  and  clofdc,  Dot  even 
taking  time  to. saddle  a  horse,  though  he  had>  several  good 
ones,  or  speaking  to  any  of  his  servants.  Though  a  very  old 
man,  he  walked  as  fast  a§  possible  all  night  in  a  direction  to* 
wards  the  sea,  and  concealed  himself  in  the  morning  among 
tome  toll  reeds  near  the  shor^  about  three  leagues  from  where 
the  ships  of  Aldana  lay  at  anchor.  As  he  was  much  afraid 
of  being  pursiied,  be  revealed  his  situation  to  an  Indian  who 
happened  to  be  near  ;  and  whom  he  prevailed  upon  to  con- 
struct a  iloat  of  reeds  and  straw,  on  which  the  Indian  carried 
him  on  board  one  of  the  ships. 

In  the  morning,  Martin  de  Robles  went  to  the  tent  of  Mai- 
donado;  and  finding  him  withdrawn  as  he  expected,  he  im- 
mediately waited  on  Gon^alo,  whom  he  informed  of  the  cir- 
cumstance,- adding,  "  As  the  army  was  diminishing  daily  by 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  fugitives,  he  begged  leave  to 
advise  that  they  lihould  quit  the  present  camp,  and  march 
into  the  interior  provinces,  as  formerly  agreed  upon,  without 

{rranting  permission  to  any  one  to  go  into  the  city  of  Lima^ 
est  many  more  might  use  that  pretence  for  an  opportunity  to 
desert.  Several  of  his  own  company,  he  said,  bad  applied 
for  leave  to  go  into  the  city,  to  procure  provisions ;  but  he 
considered  it  better  for  himself  to  go  there  with  a  detachment 
of  soldiers  to  collect  the  provisions  and  necessaries  required, 
^:hat  he  might  keep  all  his  men  in  sight,  and  that  he  proposed 
on  thif<i  occasion  to  take  Maldonado  from  the  Dominicau 
convent,  where  he  understood  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  to 
bring  him  a  prisoner  to  the  camp,  where  he  ought  to  undergo 
condign  punishment,  as  a  warning  to  others."  Gpnzalo  ap- 
proved all  that  was  said  on  this  occttsion  by  De  Robles,  in 
whom  he  had  great  confidence  as  a  person  who  had  taken 
part  with  him  in  all  the  past  troubles,  and  desired  him  to  act 
in  the  way  h^  proposed.  De  Robles  accordingly,  taking  all 
his  own  horsi^s  and  attendants  and  those  belongiiig  to  Maldo- 
nado, took  along  with  him  to  Lima  all  the  soldiers  of  his 
company  in  whom  he  could  confide.  After  collecting  such 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  as  might  serve  his  purposd^ 
he  set  off  for  Truxillo  with  thirty  armed  hdrse^men,  declaring 
publickly  that  Gom^lo  was  a  tyrant  and  usurper,  that  ail 
good  subjects  were  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  majesty, 
and  that  he  was  resolved  to  join  the  president. 

When  this  serious  defection  became  known  in  the  camp,  it 
wasf  iiniversally  believed  that  j^he  armv  wpuld  soon  disperse^ 
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and  that  Gonzalo  would  be  massacred.     Oonzalo  endeavour- 
ed to  restore  order  and  confidence  among  his  troops,  pre- 
tending to  care  little  for  those  yvho  had  deserted  him ;  yet  re- 
solved to   decamp  next  morning.     That  very  night,  Lope 
Martin,  an  inhabitant  of  Cuzco,  deserted  almost  in  sight  of 
the  whole  army.     Next  morning  Gonzalo  quitted  his  present 
camp,  and  marched  about  two  leagues  to  a  new  camp  near  an 
aqueduct,  taking  every  precaution  to  prevent  his  people  firom 
deserting  ;  believing  that  his  principal  danger  on  that  account 
would  be  got  over  if  he  were  once  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from 
Lima.     The  licentiate  Carvajal  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  night  guard,  with  strict  injunctions  to  prevent  deser- 
tion:   But  even  he,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  quitted  the 
camp  accompanied  by  Paulo  Ilonde^ardo,  Marco  de  Reta- 
moso,  Pedro  Suarez  d'Escovedo,    Francisco   de    Miranda, 
Hernando  de  Vargas,   and  several  others  belonging  to  his 
company.     These  men  went  in  the  first  place  to  Lima,  whence 
they  took  the  road  towards  Truxillo.     A  few  hours  after- 
wards, Gabriel  de  Roias  left  the  camp,  accompanied  by  his 
nephews  Gabriel  Bermudez  and  Gomez  de  Roias  and  several 
other  persons  of  quality.     These  men  left  the  camp  unseen  by 
any  one,  as  they  went  through  the  quarter  which  had  been 
confided  to  the  charge  of  the  licentiate  Carvajal. 

In  the  morning,  Gonzalo  was  much  distressed  on  learning 
the  events  of  the  past  night,  and  more  especially  by  the  de- 
sertion of  the  licentiate  Carvajal,  whom  he  had  disobliged  by 
superseding  him  in  the  command  which  had  been  conferred 
on  Juan  d'Acosta,  and  by  refusing  him  his  niece  Donna  Fran- 
cisca  in  marriage.  The  departure  of  the  licentiate  had  a  very 
bad  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  troops ;  as  they  knew  he  was 
entrusted  with  all  Gonzalos  secrets,*  and  had  been  greatly  in 
his  confidence  ever  since  the  death  of  the  viceroy  whom  he 
liad  slain  in  the  battle  of  Quito.  Carvajal  left  to  the  value  of 
more  than  15,000  crowns  in  the  camp,  in  gold  silver  and 
horses,  all  of  which  was  immediately  confiscated  and  divided 
among  the  soldiers :  But  the  army  was  convinced  he  would 
not  have  abandoned  so  much  valuable  property,  unless  he  had 
been  satisfied  that  the  afiairs  of  Gonzalo  were  in  a  very  bad 
condition,  both  in  regard  to  power  of  resisting  the  president, 
and  in  respect  of  the  right  and  justice  of  his  pretensions.  So 
great  was  the  defection  in  the  camp,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  troops  had  resolved  to  disperse ;  and  next  morning,  when 
the  army  had  begun  its  march,  two  cavaliers,  named  Lopez 
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and  Villadente,  quitting  the  ranks  and  causing  their  horses  to 
vault  in  sight  of  the  whole  army,  they  cried  out  aloud,  "  Long 
live  the  king,  and  let  the  tyrant  die  !'*  These  men  trusted  to 
the  speed  of  their  horses ;  and  Gonzalo  was  so  exceedingly 
suspicious  of  every  one,  that  he  expressly  forbid  these  men  to 
be  pursued,  being  afraid  that  many  might  use  that  pretence 
for  joining  them.  He  continued  his  march  accordingly  in  all 
haste  by  tne  road  of  the  plain  country,  leading  towards  Are- 

3uipa  J  in  which  march  several  of  his  musqueteers  and  others 
eserted,  although  he  hanged  ten  or  twelve  persons  of  consi- 
deration in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days.  At  length  hi^ 
force  was  reduced  to  two  hundred  men,  and  he  was  m  con- 
tinual dread  that  in  some  false  alarm  all  his  remaining  men 
might  disperse.  Continuing  his  march,  he  at  length  came  to 
the  province  of  Nasca,  about  fifty  leagues  from  Lima. 

After  Gonzalo  had  gone  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
Lima,  Don  Antonia^e  Ribeiria,  Martin  Pizarro,  Antonio  de 
Leon,  and  some  other  inhabitants  of  Lima,  who  as  old  and  in- 
firm had  been  allowed  by  Gonzalo  to  remain  behind  the  army 
on  giving  up  all  their  horses  and  arms,  erected  the  stan^ 
ard  of  the  city,  and,  assembling  the  small  number  of  inhabit- 
ants that  remained  in  the  great  square,  they  publickly  de- 
clared for  his  majesty  in  their  own  names  and  in  the  names  of 
all  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  city.  After  proclaiming  the  new 
regulations  and  orders  of  the  president,  the  general  amnesty 
granted  by  the  king,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  obnoxious  re- 
gulations, they  sent  notice  of  all  the  recent  events  to  Aldana, 
who  still  remained  on  the  coast  to  receive  and  protect  all  who 
were  inclined  to  quit  the  party  of  the  insurgents.  At  the  same 
time,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  Juan  Alfonso  Palamino  had 
landed  with  fifty  men,  yet  keeping  his  boat<%  always  in  readi- 
ness to  reimbark,  in  case  of  the  return  of  Gonzalo.  Aldana 
likewise  placed  an  advanced  picket  of  twelve  horsemen,  of  those 
who  had  deserted  from  the  insurgents,  on  the  road  towards 
Arequipa,  to  bring  him  timely  notice  of  any  thing  that  might 
occur  in  that  quarter,  with  orders  to  return  with  all  speed  in 
case  of  the  enemy  making  a  countermarch,  or  of  any  import- 
ant event.  Aldana  likewise  gave  orders  to  Captain  Alfonzo 
de  Caceres  to  remain  at  Lima,  to  collect  any  of  the  deserters 
firom  Pizarro  that  might  come  there;  and  he  dispatched 
Juan  Yllanez  in  one  of  nis  vessels  along  the  coast,  with  orders 
to  land  a  monk  and  a  soldier  in  some  secure  place,  to  carry 
dispatches  to  Centeno,  announcing  the  events  that  had  occur-  - 
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rpd  at  Lima,  and  to  furnish  him  with  copies  of  the  royal  ofdbrs 
and  general  amnesty,  and  to  communicate  similar  intelligence 
at  Arequipa.  He  sent  likewise  several  intelligent  persons  by 
land  to  Arequipai  with  letters  to  different  persons  of  consider- 
ation, and  to  carry  orders  and  instructions  to  the  captains 
Alfonzo  de  Mendoza  and  Juan  de  Silveira  at  La  Plata.  By 
means  of  the  Indians  of  Jauja,  who  belonged  to  him^  Ald-^na 
transmitted  letters  and  copies  of  the  amnesty  to  several  of 
those  persons  who  accompanied  Juan  d'Acosta,  that  the  royal 
clemency  might  be  made  known  in  all  parts  of  Peiai.  Most, 
of  thpse  measures  succeeded,  and  pmduced  material  advan-* 
tages  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  In  the  mean  time, 
Lorenzo  de  Aldana  remained  on  board  ship,  with  about  an 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  issuing  such  orders  as  seemed  neces- 
sary in  the  present  state  of  affairs.  r 
It  was  soon  learnt  that  Gdnzalo  receivetl  regular  advices  of 
ever  thing  that  occurred,  and  great  care  was  likewise  taken 
by  Aldana  to  procure  intelligence  of  all  that  passed  in  the 
camp  of  the  insurgents ;  so  that  every  day  messengers  went- 
and  came  between  both,  parties,  and  both  were  continuaDy. 
endeavouring  to  mislead  each  other  by  false  reports.  Ac- 
cordingly it  was  reported  one  day  that  Gonzalo  and  his  troops 
were  in  full  march  for  Lima,  which  occasioned  niUcb  confu- 
sion and  dismay  in  that  city ;  but  it  was  known  afterwards 
that  this  rymoup  had  been  purposely  spreiid  by  Gonzalo 
and  his  lieutenantrgeneral,  on  purpose  to  prevent  Aldana  from 
pursuing  them,  a  measure  of  which  they  were  much  afraid. 
Li  this  unpromising  stiate  of  bis  affairs,  great  numbers  of  tlie 
adherents  of  Gonzalo  abandoned  him,- believing  that  he  tould 
not  resist  the  power  of  his  enemies.  Such  of  them  as  had* 
horses  took  the  road  to  Truxillo  $  aiul  all  the  rest  endeavour- 
ed to  reach  the  ships  of  Aklana,  concealing  themselves  as  well 
as  they  could  in  retired  places  till  they  might  ascertain  that 
Gonzalo  had  proceeded  farther  on  his  march,  which  indeed 
he  continued  to  do  with  much  precipitation.  When  he  had. 
proceeded  to  a  considerable  distance  from  Lima,  all  those 
who  had  abandoned  him  flocked  to  that  city,  and  every  day 
some  fresh  deserters  came  there,  by  which  means  Aldana  got 
accurate  intelligence  of  the  proceedings  of  Gonzalp,  who  Was 
reported  to  be  in  continual  dread  of  being  pUt  to  death  by 
his  own  men.  After  the  .flight  of  the  licentiate  Carvsijal  and 
Gabriel  de  Roias,  Gonzalo  made  no  farther  use  of  the  royal 
standard;  only  displaying  that  which  contained  hid  .own  arms,; 
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His  cruelty  increased  wiith  his  dis^pointment^  insomuch  that 
liot  a  d^y  passed  in  >vrhich  he  did  not  put  some  one  to  death. 
He  took  extf aprdinary  precautions  for  his  own  personal  safe- 
ty, which  were  %o  far  efFectuali  but  every  effort  to  prevent  de-: 
s^rtion  i^ajs  i^nayailii|g. 

LorenzQ.  de.  Aldana  sent  intelligence  of  all  these  matter's  tq 
the  president,  by  meaQs  of  messjengers  dispatched  both  by  sea 
and  land,  j^ixnestly  urging  him  to  conve  into  Peru  ^&  quickly 
a^  possible,  as  the  insurgent  party  seemed  at  so  low  an  ^bb 
tha|;  nothiDg  v^as  wanting  but  his  presence  to  mak^  it  fall  en- 
tirely in  pieces  wd  submit  without  a  struggle.  On  the  9tl^ 
of  l^pt^mber  1.547,  when  assured  that  Gonzalo  had  retreat- 
ed eighty  leagues  from  Lim^,  Aldana  landed  with  all  hi^ 
officers  and  c^ll  the  inhabitants  of  Lima  that  had  taken  shelter 
on  board  his  ships.  He  w^s  received  on  shore  with  every 
deiQou^ation  of  joy  and  riespect,  every  one  who  was  able  apr 
pearing  i|i  arpis  to  dp  him  honour.  Hi^ving  appointed  Juan 
fernajidez  jtq  ih^  f^omm^nd  pf  the  ship^i  he  took  charge  of 
tl)fi  v^/ii^t  gpveri^n^ent  of  Ll^^aj  where  he  ipade' every  possi- 
ble prep^^^ppn  for  carrying  ^n  the  w§r,  collecting  arms  a^i-s 
mfmitipp  iofpd  fill  o^er  ^ecess>ari^. 

.  Soipe  fiit^§  9fiisr  the  depart^re  of  Juan  d'Acosta  from  Lini# 
for  Cmxx>  by  thiQ  Qiountain  road,  as  already  mentioned,  at; 
the  head  pf  th^ree  hundred  men  well  armed  and  equipped,  ho 
got  nptice  that  Qonzalo  Pizarro, had  abandoned  that  city ;  pn 
which  h^  s^nt  f  ra  Pedrpi  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Mercy,  (9 
Gonzalo,  to  demand  instructions  for  his  ulterior  proceedings. 
Plzarrp  sent  bpck  the  monk  with  directions  for  Acosta  to 
join  him  at  a  certain .  place.  On  his  return  to  Acosta,  ac- 
comppinied  by  a  person  named  Goi^zalo  Muquos,  after  deliv- 
ering bis  dispatches.  Friar  Pedro  gave  him  an  account  of  all 
that  b^  happ^ed  in  the  a^my  of  Gonzalo,  and  in  particuLu^ 
of  the  great,  number  of  men  that  had  deserted  fiom  himj^ 
which  Acosta  had  not  before  learnt,  though  several  of  his 
soldiers  had  irec^ved  the  intelligence  by  letters  brought  to  them 
by  the  India33u^.  ^ho  frequented  the  camp^.but  which  they 
dared  not  to  commynicate  to  each  other.  On  the  present  oc- 
qi^pn,  the  messengers  from  Gonzalo  recommended  to  Acosta 
to  l^e^p  this  matter  as  secret  as  possible  till  such  time  as  he 
shpuld  join  Gonzalo.  Acost^  therefore,  gave  out  that  he  had 
received  j&voiir^ble  intelligence  from  tlie  monk^  and  that 
Gonzalo  hfid  been  successful  on  several  occasions,  being  daily. 
joined  bymapy  addll;ional  soldiers  $  an$J,  as  he  had  found  it 
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«on»eriient  and  necManrn  f»      j    «. 
sons  in  variJs  3SZ    tr**  °**"'^  confidential  per- 
deserted  fix,m  GoS  bv  »   "^^^"^'  P'^**'*'^^  '"ve 
»m. possession  ofT,h]I  ^^  *^  rtnrtagehi,  «a  puipose  to 

aaJor-««^^^    .„?  if'  P««'cularly  Pafe  do  Sotomaybf,  his 
«*  into  aSl  .ri^^r"^^  *!***  '^'^  «*«*«  °f  aflSttR,^t«r- 

J-WdaS  "i,wJr^^^««A  "^'^  °o  ««e«t  this 
ftarofSanatr,*  *r''S**?*'  *«»"«y  other  p^on,  for 
*»«?^  to^lS  Si^ j  ^f^'!"^  f^**™  indiciron,,!thejr 

•"^-^'fenSSr^^'  of  entertaiiling«i«iiar  sentift^te, 

*«  *iien  ft2^  towveral  soldiers  in  #hom  they  oonflded. 
execution,  &^«r*'*         '  '°  ™^  put  thwr  enterprize  into 
*^«t  con^^^?^^  Bottce-that  D'Acoeta'was  holdine  a 
*•»«*  he  bad  douhl  !?u.     *®?*  ""*  **o  of  b*8  captain.^  and 
-*wce%  SototBawrf         o«*>w»y  guard.    From  these  circwn- 
-^Bn  neveafetj  j  '^^ondaded  thM  their  c«fe8iJiracy,  htfvihg 
«e  *x*  j«»er«fer*^®^*l  pewoia^  had  beenf  betrayed  t«  Aco«t». 
^*^  «Hl  bw^if:l»"«*rtpt measuTte' to  inform  afl  Ws^conf^ 
«»  tte.camrt  i^  «*»ltbeytookhjdr8e  ;»ithdut  ddaVj  iiifd 
^^^-five   iii   ^   Mghff  of  aU  the  an^,  -  to  the  number  of 
"j^.^os,  tjj^       » S  .'among  whim,  -  beBides  ■  Sotomayor  and 
R^id    A       8ta^rt**^'P*^  persons  were  Martin  d'Ahnfen" who 
Jm^^  yt'^^tiicxt  ^^ndard*  Hernando  de  Aivarado,  Alfoniio 
^a^n.  Af«^^^«  ««  Avila,  Garcias  Gutiarre  d'Bsc<«redo,  «nd 
fairs  ^^***^  coii  ^^o,  with  aUvwho  went  off  on  this  occasion, 
Guani     ^*^U.  .    ?^«"atioaaad-ofmuch  experleoceiB  theaf- 
sent  off  *^*  .tov-a    ^^***  "^on  tarfc  immediately  the  road  ^r 
their      *'^*-y  »*^      Used'  such  expedition  that,  though  Acd^ 
Aeo^f'****  I  j^^***»nted  musqueteers  to  pursue  them,  th(grma«fe 

■90fnl  »)_****^  ^*^  immediate  investigations  td  be  made  in  re- 
As  circ  "^^^***  t-^  ^'^'^  participated  in  this  plot,  and  ordered  tie- 
^Jetainetl**^^*^*!  **  be  hanged  who  were  proved  to  have  fmoWR 
fjeen  inT  »?*">*  *^^*  •  ^nie  others  in  the  same  predficamoit  he 
^pate^P*ic^^.^^«rs,  and  dissembled  with  the  rest  who  h^ 
^uzcq    V^    t:K^*^»  pretending  not  to  know  that  \iisy  bad  parti-' 
^yicious  1^1^    Conspiracy:  Yet,  daring  his  march  towaKla 

^  ^*itj  **  *o  desrth  several  of  those  of  whom  he  was  sus- 
'^tbws  who  endeavoured  to  desert.    On  his  ar- 
rival 
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riYBi  at  Ctiz0tr,  he  dfepfe<!ied  all  the  magistrated  who  had  b^ 
appoiiitedfby  Centeno^  nominating  ^tliers  m  their  siettl  ii^ 
wluMR  be  tmagbt  he  could  oonficb,  and  af^iited  Juan"  Ve«- 
]ii8qUezd6«Ta{liatatake*tliecbiefdirecdoh  ofa£&ir>  mdMift 
i^  emd  fP0vmce  i  and  baifiiig  regulated  evtty  thitfg  to  hfs 
mindy  he  raeumed  hki  march  for  Arequipa  to  joirir  CkHiMd^ 
«»eordifig  to  his  ^rc^ottli.  In^  dijb  letter  part  of  hi^  m^^^ 
«bout  t^rty  of  his*  men  d^eeited  fipom  Mm,  bjr  tw6  dip  thnst 
at  a  time,  aH-  of  whom  Went  ^i^ecdy  to  Lima  whi^e'  thcf^ 
joined  Ijoremo  de ' AtdanA.  Besides  these,  when  Acditi^  hM 
got  about  ten  leagues  beyond  Gussco,  Martin  de  AlttiMdni^ 
c^andoned  him  with  twenty  of  the  test  soldiers  of-  his  ^tnaH 
army,  and  returned  to  €uzco«  where  he  found  a  sufficietit 
nunriier  of.  the  inhabitants'  disposed  to  joiil  hidi  iti'  i^etttrnin|; 
to  their  duly,  <  and  in>  concurrence  with  whom  he  deposed  the 
magistracy  appointed  by  Acosta,  one  of  whom:  he  sent  awlty 
prisoner  to  Lima,  ^  and  esfliblished  a  dew  set  iki  die  n^nie  of 
his  rn^esty.  Firjding  Aat  the  number  of  bis  followers  ^Hofd^ 
nisbed  from  day  to  day,  Acosta  accelerated  his  mardi  as  mueh 
as  possible,  botti  for  his  own  sieeurity  and  to  sevte'the  insur- 
gent cause*  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Out  of  three  hundreldl 
wdl  armed  andeKceHemty  equipped  meUj  With  Whoih  hehid 
set  ontlmnXfana,  only  one  hundred  remained  with  him  on 
bisonrivat  at  Areqtiip&  He  found  Oontoio  I^imrro  at  that 
place,  with  oidy  abwt  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  who  a 
^/^rV  short-while  b^>re  had  a  fine  army  of  ii/teen  hundred, 
besides  all  those  who- were  dispersed  in  dfflerent  parts  of  Pnti 
under  various  cqotains,  all  of  whom  were  then  under  his 
orders.  Gonzalo  was  now  exceedingly  irresolute'  as  to  his 
fiiture  proceediugs  ;  being  too  weak  to  wait  the  attadt  of  the 
royalists,  who  continaaUy  augmented  in  their  numbers,  and 
yiel  deetniiig  it  dishonourable  to  fly  or  to  endeavour  to  conceal 


In  the  mean  time  Centeno  remained  in  the  Collao,  waiting 
aa  imswer  from  Captain  Mendoza  to  the  message  he  had'sent 
by  Gkmzalo  de  Zarate  as  formerly  mentioned.  While  there 
me  received  dispatches  from  the  president,  which  were  for* 
warded  by  Aldana,  and  accounts  of  the  events  which  had  ot^ 
unrred  at  L4ma,  particularly  the  flight  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  to 
Atfequipa,  and  thejunctron  of  Acosta  with  the  insurgetits  at 
that  {dace.  On  receiving  this  inteDigence  he  sent  a  new  tnes« 
sage  to  Mendoza  by  means  of  Luis  Grarcias,  giving  him  ^ 
account  of  all  these  events,  and  particularly  infotminj;  himf^f 

VOL.  V.  K  the 


Gpuqueiit  of  Peru        paiitii.ik>«hiw 
rStvrtlS^r^S^^^'^^^^  the  general 

^  that  mnl!  Sovernuxent  of  Peru.  He  apprized  him  like- 
ThShh  W^^^i?  gentlemen  and  pei60ES  of  conriderationv 
L^nJ  of  ^  followed.  Gonzalo,  Kad  now  abandoned  him 
^al1tl.i  •  ^y^^annical  oondqct,  inmurder»gandpluii. 
^it^^W.^''^''^^^  colonists,  and  more  especidlj^because 


m^\fL  rckKikli;^^         '^^  wKinw^,  ana  more  especiauiuDeeauBe 

iI«S^i     "^"^^  *^  sovereign,  and  pefusal  to  submit  to 

^^Z^l       '  wxd  to  the  authority  of  him  |irho  had  been 

!^na^  Jj^^eg^ate  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Wherefore, 

Wv    ^  r^^  ^^  ^^^  hitherto  might  in  some  mea- 

^ ^    '^^  excuised^  he  urged  Mendoaa  to  consider  that  in  con- 

^5^iuntt.  to  obey  Gonzab  he  couU  no  longer  avoid  the  re- 

^^jc^acn  ot  acting  as  a  rebel  against  the  king.     It  was  now  ne- 

'2^es^^  and  proper  therefore,  tq  f<»get  aU.  individual  interests 

M>^  'T  ^fP^^*>  and  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  hk  majesty^ 

i^  whom  be  vras  enabled  by.  his  present  situation  to  render 

iixiportant  service. 

Alfmzo  de  Mendoza  was  abready  well  disposed  to  aet  the 
j^rt  of  a  loyal  subject  in  the  present  situation  of  aflFairs,  yet 
ail^cartain  how  best  to  conduct  himself  for  that  purpose  j  but 
py  this  mesgace  from  Centeno,  he  was  coippletely  determined 
^  to  the  regulation  of  bis  conduct  on  l^e  present  emergency, 
and  immediately  declared  fos  his-  majesty.    By  agreement  be* 
tween  him  apd  Centeno,  each  was  to  retain  the  chief  com^ 
mand  of  tbe.troops  now  under,  their  orders,  and  Mendoza 
departed  from  La  Plata  with  his  men  to  join  Centeno  in  the 
Collao.     The  union  of  these  leaders  and  their  troops  occa>> 
sione^  gi*eat  joy  to  all  their  foUowfers,  now  exceeding  a  thou- 
sand men ;  and  they  resolved  to  march  immediately  against 
Gonzalo,  taking  up  a  position  at  a  certain  pass  to  prevent 
him  from  escaping,  and  were  likewise  induced  to  remain  at 
that  place  for  the  convenlience  of  procuring  provi^^ions. 

At  this  time  the  whole  extent  of  Peru  from  Quito  to  Lima 
had  declared  for  his  majesty.  Juan  d'Olmos,  who  command- 
ed under  Gonzalo  at  Puerto  Vigo,  on  observing  the  vessels 
under  Aldana  passing  the  port  of  Manta  in>  that  province^ 
had  sent  an  express  to  Gonzalo  giving  his  opinion  that  these 
vessels  seemed  hostile,  as  they  h^  not  called  at  the  port  for 
refreshments*  He  at  the  same  time  sent  some  Indians  on 
boai^d,  in  their  ordinary  rafts  or  fliat  boats,  to  inquire  the 
purpose,  of  their  voyage ;  by  means  of  which  Indians  Aldana 
,  "  tHmsmitted 
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transmitted  letters  to  D'Olmos,  urging  him  to  quit  the  insure 
gent  party,  with  copies  of  all  the  papers  connected  with  the 
mission  of  the  pre^dent.  After  perusing  these  papery 
D'OImos  transmitted  them  to  Gomez  Estacio  who  was  lieu* 
tenant*governor  of  the  province  for  Gonzalo  at  St  Jago  de 
Guyaquil,  usually  called  Culata.  On  learning  that  his  ma- 
jesty did  not  approve  of  continuing  Gonzalo  in  the  govcrn* 
ment,  and  bad  sent  out  Gasca  as  president^  Gomez  wrote 
back  to  D'Olmosy  that  when  the  president  arrived  in  the 
country  he  should  know  better  hoW  to  act,  and  might  pro* 
baUy  join  him;  bat  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  he 
thought  it  best  for  both  to  remain  qpiiet.  Juan  d'Olmos  went 
immediately  to  visit  Gomez,  accompanied  by  seven  or  eight 
friends,  under  pretence  of  communing  with  him  on  the  static 
of  affairs;  but,  taking  his  opportunity,  one  day  when  Gomez 
was  off  his  guard,  he  stabbed  him  wiUi  his  poniard,  and  im* 
mediately  got  the  people  to  declare  for  his  majesty,  after  which 
he  did  the  same  at  his  own  government  of  Puerto  Viejo* 

When  Pedro  de  Puelles,  the  governor  of  Quito,  became 
acquainted  widi  these  proceedings  of  D'Olmos,  and  that  the 
fleet  and  army  at  Panama  had  declared  for  the  president,  he 
became  exceedingly  anxious  as  to  the  measures  proper  for 
him  to  pursue.  At  this  time  D'Olmos  sent  Di^ode  Urbina 
to  Quito  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  Puelles  to  declare  for  ^he 
rbyal  party.  Puelles  declared  he  was  ready  to  receive  and 
obey  the  person  sent  out  by  the  king,  when  once  he  was  satis- 
fied that  his  majesty  had  no  intention  of  continuing  Gonzalo 
in  the  government,  but  would  make  no  alteration  in  the  mean 
iime;  and  with  this  indecisive  answer  Urbina  returned  to 
D'Olmos.  A  few  days  afterwards,  Bodrigo  de  Salazar,  in 
whom  Puelles  reposed  entire  confidence,  entered  into  a  con<- 
spiracy  with  several  soldiers  at  Quito,  assassinated  Puelles, 
and  declared  for  his  majesty.  Aft;ar  this  exploit,  Salazar  set 
out  from  Quito  for  Tumbez  with  three  hundred  men,  with 
die  intention  of  joining  the  president.  By  these  several  events, 
and  others  which  have  been  formerly  related,  almost  the  whole 
of  Peru  had  alread}'  returned  to  obedience  before  the  arrival 
of  the  president  in  the  kingdom. 

While  these  favourable  events  were  going  on  in  Peru,  the 
•president  embarked  at  Panama  with  about  five  hundred  men, 
and  arrived  safely  at  the  port  of  Tumbez ;  one  of  his  ships^ 
commanded  by.  Don  Pedro  de  Cabrera,  being  under  the  ne- 
Gcmxy  of  stopping  at.Buenav«iti\ra,  whence  Cabrera  andhia 
.  .  ^    men 
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men  marched  by  land  to  Tumbez.     On  his  arrival  in  Peru, 
the  president  received  letters  from  ail  pnrte  of  the  kingdom, 
bjr  which  the  wYit^n  oflbred  him  tlieir  services  and  assistance, 
besides  communicatiiie  ti>eir  sentiments  on  the  situation  ctf  the 
fcolony,  and  giving  tueir  advice  how  best  to  proceed  in  re- 
Aicing 'it  R>  order  f  t6  alf  of  which   letters  he  replied  with 
ereat  condescelisiori;     St)  ma'Tiy  flocked  to  his  standard  from 
all  quarters,  that  be  considered  Himseif  sufficiently   strong  to 
overcome  all  resistance  from  the  remnant  of  the  insurgents, 
^^■^Jthout  drawing  any  reinforcements  from  die  other  Spanish 
i^  vf*"  in  America  [  on  which  account  he  Sent  oif  messengeis 
ra  New  Spain,  Guatimala,  Nicaragua,  and  St  Domingo,  in- 
"ormiHg  the  governor*  of  these  colonies  of  the  favourable  turn 
«l  affejrs  jn  Peru,  and  that  he  should  now  have  no  occasion 
waL^      ^enforcements  which  he  had  formerly  thought  neces- 
*™^    =^n  after  his  awival,  he  gave  orders  to  his  fieutenant- 
Sen«^al     Pedro   Alfanzo  de  Hinojoea,    to  march  with   the 
-5r.  fF^  ™  *"'"'"-  ^  J""cdon   with  the  royalists  in  Caxamarou 
iSet    mSk  »V*"»f  ^'^''^.^^  ^^^^^  remained  in  charge  of  the 
,*vordB   ■whilT  tif        ^  ^"^*"*^^  ^^"g  ^^^  "^^^t  ^^  *^*  voMXh^ 
■^\te  ro'ad  of  tK       President,   with  a  sufftcient  escort,  went  by 
^ntellicence  fV^  **    ?v  *°  Traxillo,  at  which  place  he  received 
Jljing  went  on  WcS  ^*"*  *^^  ****  country,  staUng  that  eveiy 

i\\ he  iSd'coSiMl'^  resolved  ths/t  he  would  not  co  to  Lima 
-•Ojnqnefit  of  Gol^  i  *^*^  purposes  of  his  mission,  by  the  final 
-rf^ace  And  ord^  •  ^"<^^  ">*•  adherents,  and  the  restoration  of 
^^  transmittP,!  l.*^  *^^®  kingdfsn  of  Peru  ;  on  which  account 
5*-i*Ted  for  hUtv^.T*^^^  *«  «"  quarters,  that  all  who  had  de- 
-^  tiich  he  Conrfft  ''^**y  shouM  meet  him  in  the  valley  of  Jauja, 
V^'-etn^le  the  ^^^^  tb-b^  a  bonvenient  situation  in  which  to 
^Jceah«ndin?e|^W«l  fcrce  of  the  kingdom,  aa  in  that 
V»».- purpose     if '^*pt\>vifiions  could  eosily  be  procured,    lor 

^*^*''-»fllo  -i~^»'"»spect  of  bcituz  rree(l,Ironi  me  lyranny  u* 
f^O^^Z^\t-^'S  oftheprincipllfetsbliHliS  hadjomedmlh 
HlO^  JS^A  ?  tiegiiming  of  the  troubles,  were  now  exceed- 
li?  \Ai  "'^oa  an  J  dltpleaied  by  Uie  cruel  maim  ofm  mmy 
a^'Pt''  w''"*  md  ileWibonrsi  above  fi»e  kondred  men 
^j'  J<l8  ^"  put  lo  death,  many  of  whom  were  penons  of 
r,^  consiaeration, 
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consideration  and  importance  ^  Insomuch  ti^ai^  jtbo^e  who  stiB 
retrained  i^ong  with  him  were  cpnt^uatly,  jki!  ifear  of  their 

On  his  arrival  at  Arequipa,  Gonz^Ipfaul^  ttotfcit^entirdy 
deserted,  as  most  of  the  inhabitapta^ad  g<iqe  to  join, Die^ 
Centeuo  after  that  officer  got  po$a^9ipn  qt  Cuzcp,  Hearing 
that  Centeno  was  in  the  Golbia^  .near,,  th^  lake  of  Titica^v 
where  aftor  liis  junction  with  Mgndoza^  he  had .  an  ariay  of 
near  a  tho'osaiid  n^en^  composed  of  the  troops  of  Uuzcb  X'Ss 
Charcas  and  Arecjulpa,.  and  with  which  they  occupied  aU  the 
passes  towards  the  interior^  Gunzalo.  h^Beved  it  almost  ini* 
possible  to  attack  these  officer^  with  any.prol:|abilitv  of  succesa. 
He  waited  therefore  at  Arequipa  about  three  weeks,  expect* 
ing  the  junction  of  D'Aco^ta,  who  at  length  arrived,  but  with 
very  diminished:  numbers,  as  already  rmted,  ma^y  hayiiig^ 
abandoned  him,  and  having  put  iiianvqfhijs  fpUowers  to  death 
on  suspicion  tliat  they  intcncfed  to  ..desert.  , After,  tlie  junc- 
tion  of  D'iiycbsta^  Gonzalo  fouiid  lumself  ^t  the  head  of  five 
hundred  men*  .  He  now  wrote  to  Ceiiten%  giyiijkg  a  recital  of 
all  the  events  which  had  occurred  during  the .  tix>ubie$3  ,and 
dwelt  particularly  on  the. favour  he  had  always,  shewn  him» 
and  particularly  instancpdtl)|9.  pardon  h^  had  .granted  him 
when  Gaspai'd  Il(>driguez  and  Philip  Gnttierrcz;  were  exe« 
cuted,  though  oqaally  guilty: with  Chem»  and  although  all  his 
olBlcershad  urgeu  khn  to  put  Ceutenoto  death.  In  addition^ 
Gonzalo  ^lade  high  offers  to  Centeno,  promising  to  accede  to 
every  demand  he  might  choose  to  make,  if  he  would  now  join 
him.  He  sent  this  letter,  to  Centeno  bva  person  nam^d 
Francisco  Vaso,  who  immediately  offered  his  services  to  Ceii* 
teno,  to  whom  he  intimated  that.  Dipgp  Alvarez  his  standard-* 
bearer  was  in  corresppiuience,  with  Gonzalo.  Centeno  waa 
already  informed  of  this  circumstance  by  Alvarez  himself,  who 
assured  him  h^  had  entered  into  this  correspondence  for  a 
quite  different  purpose  tliah  that,  of  betraying  hini  or. the  rdji^ 
cause.  .       ,/" 

Centeno  thonght  proper  to  send  a  civil  answer  lo.Gonzalo, 
giving  him  many  thanks  for  his  offers,  and  freely  acknowledg- 
ing the  £ivour  be  had  fbriqerly  expierienced.  .  That  as  a  mark 
•ofnis  gratitude,  therefore,  be  now  earnestly  entreated  him- to 
reflect  serioublv  on  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  to.Qoasider 
the  gracious  clemencv  of  the  king^  who  had  granted  a  free 
pardon  to  him'  and  all  those  who  Bad  taken  any  part  in  the 
past,  troubles.     He  assured  Itonzalo,  if  lie  would  abandon  the 

insurrection. 
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insurrection,  now  evidently  hopeless,  and  submit  to  the  royal 
orders,  that  he  would  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  procure 
him  an  honourable  and  advantageous  situation,  and  at  the 
same  time  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  he  would  run  no 
risk  either  in  his  parson  or  property  by  following  the  present 
^vicc.  On  his  return  to  Gonzalo  with  this  letter,  Vaso  was 
met  by  the  lieutenant-general  Carvajal,  who  made  minute  in-" 
quiry  respecting  every  thing  he  had  seen  and  learnt,  and 
gave  him  strict  injunctions  not  to  let  it  be  known  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Gonzalo  that  the  force  of  Centeno  exceeded  seven 
hundred  men.  On  being  informed  that  Centeno  refused  to. 
join  him,  Gonzalo  disdained  to  read  his  letter,  and  ordered 
it  immediately  to  be  burnt  in  presence  of  several  of  his  officers. 

Immediately  after  this,  Gonzalo  determined  to  march  into 
the  province  of  Las  Charcas,  and  accordingly  took  the  direct 
road  towards  the  pass  occupied  by  Centeno  and  Mendoza. 
In  this  march  the  van- guard  was  commanded  by  the  lieute- 
nant-general, who  took  and  hanged  more  than  twenty  persons 
whom  he  fell  in  with  during  the  march.  Among  these  was  a 
priest  named  Pantaleon,  who  carried  some  letters  for  Centeno, 
and  whom  Carvajal  ordered  to  be  hung  up,  with  his  breviary 
and  ink-horn  suspended  from  his  neck.  Continuing  this 
march,  the  scouts  of  the  two  armies  fell  in  with  each  other  on 
Thursday  the  19th  of  October  15^7.  Gonzalo  immediately 
sent  one  of  his  chaplains  with  a  message  to  Centeno,  demand- 
ing leave  to  continue  his  march  through  the  pass,  without 
being  obliged  to  give  battle^.  The  chaplain  was  conducted 
by  tne  bishop  of  Cuzco,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  army  of 
Centeno,  to  his  tent;  and  Centeno  gave  strict  charges  to  his 
troops  to  be  on  their  guard  and  always  in  good  order  to  re- 
ceive the  enemy  in  case  of  an  attack.  For  above  a  month 
Centeno  had  been  afflicted  by  an  obstinate  fever,  for  which 
he  had  been  six  times  blooded  without  any  relief,  and  was  not 
expected  to  recover  j  so  that  he  was  quite  incapable  of  acting 
on  the  present  emergency,  being  confined  constantly  to  bed. 

The  illness  of  Centeno  was  known  in  the  army  ot  Gonzalo, 
and  that  his  tent  wios  pitched  at  some  distance  from  the  rest, 
to  avoid  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  camp.  Founding  on  this 
intelligence,  Juan  d*Acosta  was  detached  with  twenty  picked 
men,  with  orders  to  approach  silently  in  the  night  to  the 

camp 

S  No  coiMcquenccs  seem  to  have  followed  from  this  demand^  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  acceded  or  even  listened  to.— E. 
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camp  of  the  royaHsts,  and  to  endeavour  to  carry  off  Centeno? 
Aco^ta  accordingly  drew  near  with  so  much'  caution  that  he 
surprised  the  centinels  that  were  on  guard  over  Centeno,  and 
had  very  near  reached  his  tent  when  the  alarm  was  given  by 
some  negro  servants.  Being  thus  discovered,  Acosta  ordered 
bis  men  to  Q^e  off  their  musquets,  and  immcdiatelj  retreated 
back  to  the  camp  of  Gonzak)  without  losing  a  man.  In  the 
confuaon  occasioned  by  this  exploit,  ^at  n.umbers  of  the 
royalists  hastened  towards  the  tent  -occupied  by  Ccnteiio  $ 
but  on  this  occasion  several  of  the^diers  belonging  to  Val* 
divia  threw  away  their  arms  and  fled.  Next  morning  the 
scouts  of  both  armies  approached  each  other,  followed  by  the 
respective  armies,  wjiicli  at  length  came  in  sight.  -  The  army 
of  Centeno  consisted  of  about  a  thousand  men,  two  iiiUK^red 
of  whom  were  cavalry,  an  hundred  and  fifty  armed  with  mus? 
quets,  and  all  <the  ^rest  with  pikes.  Of  this  army,  Luis  de  Ri^ 
oera  was  nugor^general,  Pedro  de  Rios,  Jerom  Villegas,  and 
Pedro  de  UUoa,  captains  of  cavalry,  and  Dieso  Abrarez 
carried  the  grand-standard.  T&e  -captains  of  innintry  m&ee 
Juan  de  Vargas,  Franosco  Retamoso^  Negr-al,  Pantoia^  and 
Diego  Lopess  de  Znnigaj  Luis.Garcias  'being  seijeant-major, 
or  adjutat^fc^eneral^.  The  army  of  Gonzalo  consisted  only 
of  five  bundured  men,  of  which  three  hundred  were  musque* 
teers,  and  eiehty  cavalry,  the  remainder  being  armed  with 
pikes.  Of  this  army  Carvajal  was  lieutenant-general;  the 
licentiate  Cepeda  and  Juan  Velez  de  Guevara  were  captains 
of  horse ;  and  Juan  d' Acosta,  Ferdinand  Bachicao,  and  Juan 
de  la  Toire  c£^tains  of  foot. 

Botb  armies  being  drawn  up  in  good  order,'  the  insurgents 
advanced,  to  the  sound  'of  trumpets  and  other,  musical  instrur 
ments,  till  within  six  hundred  paces  of  the  enemy,  wbe^ 
Carvajal  ordered  them  to  hak.  The  royalists  continued  to 
advance  till  iK'Uthin  a  hundred  pac^s  less,  aud  then  halted  like- 
wise. At  this  tirne^  forty  rousquetecrs  were  detached  from 
the  army  of  Gonzalo,  with  orders  to  begin  the  engagement  | 
and  two  other  parties  of  ndusqueteers,  of  forty  men  each,  were 
posted  on  the  wings,  Pizarro  taking  Iris  station  between  his 
cavalry  d^A  infantry.  Thirty  musqueteers  were  likewise  adr 
vdncjBa  firom«the  army  of  Centeno,  to  skirmish  with  those  of 
the  insurgents.     As  Carvajal  observed  that  the  royalists  wait* 

cfd 

4  ftiit  not^easy  to.u&4entaad  liiow  Mendoza,  who  hiid  joined  Centeno 
^ome  time  before,  happens  to  be  omitted  in  this  enumeration — ^E. 


Vkum^ji wished  tP.i^Ke.  tbp  bwoinr  of'  lankisg  the  juitock^ 

tt^iffpf^  )Q  iSre  ibM  iim«qu«u»  pti. vtMcb  ibe  kif^fetl  made  a 
gep^  4i«6barfl9>..aiid  JA^ivbed  £mr^?d9!  at  a  ^iiicb  «tep  nrkk 
^flM  p>fee%  aiiiijQg  wbiflh  ^e.i)oyaIi»t'.iMSK}UiHear&  madfi  a 
msmA  4i6chi«^  vHttboul.oass^oiiiiig^  any  loca  te  ebe^eiwiajr, 
99.  th^y  Wj«n»  ;9t^  ^rfi9  hutidml  pa<3a»  di^tMt*^  Caneiyai  mnoe 
biyi;IP^9.  ;veiieffv«  tb^  firi^  <^  tb^  Meoy .  wan  wilJNir;  alkiiit  aa 
l^dr/od  Mcea  i  wb^y  with  a  iS^iir  .pkM«i»  qS  anillerjrv  and  tfaa . 
|wiM>le  pf  bifii  inu9qiiQt<^)r8».  he  tbf^vr  in.ec^  ^e^unictive  a  volkgr 
tibdl  Atipva  an  bumired  «Ad  My  of  the  royalists  were  ahun» 
awtfig  wjbKwa  iirare  jtwQ  of  l^eir  captaio^  By  thi$  t^ribla 
$toHgbter«  tb^  wbo)^  m^mXiy  ini^i^y^JA^t  army  was  thrown 
i^ta  di^o^^  ;^atir^y  d^leated,,  add  tpokio  flkbt^  ki  tipite  of 
etfvyr  C#<«t  of  (^tf^io  9e^o$p  ip  jraliy  tbem»  who  lay  woi^d^ 
ed..  m  4b^  J^d-  ^.l<ffi^wilb»taQding  the  defeat  of  tbe  iafii»tryt 
the  royaUsit  cavalry  made  a  brare  charge  against  the  ipsur^ 
ffenitft,.  of  whom  ih^  kUied  and  wounded  a  con«»idenible  jumhk 
h^*  .  On  tbi»  Qoeaeion  (Jjonaab  bad  bis  horse  killed  and.  war 
tbroFQ  to  tk^  flroundf  y^emisnj^^  unhiiriL  Padro  de  Bios 
and  Pedro  de  Ulloa»  captaiis  of  oa^alry  belonging  to  Cen^ 
VsM%  wheeled  widi  tbaiv  aquadirpo3  ;rQund  tfa^  wmg  of  the  in* 
siicgent  in&ntryi  intelkdb^  to  ohaige  their  flank;  but  were 
pppQsed  by  the  dcitaisbiD^nia  of  Bsbsi^ietaers  which  weve  posted 
oh  the  wingSf  PH^  wluciboacasi^ .  XXa  JBios  and  several  others 
were  sl9m«  Beint^  tbo^  repul^i  «&d<>0Qeioe  tbeir  own  in^ 
fmtry.eiMar^  de(9aJ:edt  tb^  cavalryitooli;,  Ukewise  to  flight 
find  disp^sei^  every  pop  endeaypuriag  toisa^e  Jiim^elf  a»  be 
beilcpuld*    % ,  ^  .    t  ,  v.r 

^Giws^p  FisArrp,  liayifi^  thw  .gainad'  an  easy  victory^ 
:<ar^beid  on  witb:  his  anay  iu  good  ordet  jto  the  camp  of  Cen-^ 
tenp»  putting  every  person  U>  daatb  tb«i>  <teffke  m  die  way*  A 
coQfjderable  pumW  pf  th^  d^sp^rsed  jocwi^tifts  liappened  to 
^eek  safety  in  passing  by  the  canm .  of  Pi^arroy  which  they 
found  entirely  deserted,  insomuch  that  they  were  able  to^ 
make  ii^  of  the  hbrses  tn^  lut»k|  belonging  to  the  insurgent 

iofiuitiy 
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able  booty  in  gokl  an3  silirer,  .  While  •  tlie  VQf9ll&fi^vwmVj 
wcfr^  engtiff&i  v^pmusly  lyitb  the  itiisitfgiii^  Bi^liltfabi  iine 
o£GQimh^i6s^piimta,'b^  tbe-^df^i&U  ^dlild  be  ^ 

yicu>]ioii%  weM^^yvidr  to  lAuetni    AGxaC'iht  i^«l]Oi^Wlis  d4d<ldil 

^wt  bod  Aot  bew  obierv^  latki  wii(ulaVi«iiaiii  unkrio^  ^  ' 
tbot4ie  would  beiiUb  t0  justify  ^liim^lf  ttft^  i^^ifie^  ^iiar>«> 
able  pt^tmMiBfmt}0n0d  to  bid  post/  Bai|i»4ij»ddbod<^%ias^ 
knowa  to  C^rvigiBi,  be  oaused  bjml^'ibd^m^taitllf  fctiiljg  jdp^ 
^4ii^;ki«ultrng  milleiy  U>  ki»  (Uiie)^,  ^alUng  niii^  biHlear 
comrade  wui  uftipg^nifiliiyt'Oiiit^r  bantiirifig  exptmi^^  v 

jDunng  this  vamrUfimtB  ba^llis^  Geillen^ 'i^ario  ill  Ib^  lie 
was  cfirri#d  pn  »  kind  of  Ikter  by -^iic  Ir^qs,  {ilincl6t  ja  a 
state  70S  inaeojBJbUity  {  y^t,  l^  th^  ^nr^  wd^ftlteHtiM  of '  ablM 
of  bis  friends,  be  was  saved  after  tbe  d^M  df  bis  ^rnty*  hk 
tbis'bio^y eQgage«neiyt,«rhi^  wa^ f^u^btnear a pls^ called 
Quarluay  above  tbr^e  hundred  aiid  jfifiy  men  were  dabi^  cAt ' 
the  side  of  the  toysMmt  tie^des  thiity  more  who  were  pot  to 
death  in  the  pursuit  by  the  jfiaurrait  cui^alry^  Am6ag  t}ioM^ 
wer^  the  mi^v^^s^fMA  Luis  de  jSjberU,  the  evpt^im  Beta« 
moso^  Di^  Lop^  de  2^uwg«,  Ne|gi*aly  PMtoia,  and  Diego 
Alvarei;*  with  Friar  Goimia^' the  order  of  Mer^y,  and  several 
other  persons  of  qfin^im*  The  insurgents  losT  aboiit  an 
hifipdminien*  After  the  hattlev  Carvajal  pnrsaed  thc^  &^^ 
tivei  at  iftie  head  of  the  insurgent  eavairy  &r  several  days,  oil 
the  road  t<mf4*dis  ,Cu2co.  He  was  very  anxious  to  Uike  the 
bUbop  of  C^zco,  ag(Ui]st»^h<Mii  be  i^aa  much  ineensed  £3^ 
having  joined^  C)eiM^no  and  be^g  presetH  in^e  battle.  l%e 
bi&hop  however  laade  his  escape  s  but  Carvajid  gratified  hk 
revenge  on  several  roj^Usts  wliom  he  got  up  wkh,  all  of  whom  , 
he  hui^  up  without  meiicy«  Bmcmg-^om  were  a  blather  cf 
the  bishop  and  a  Donmiieaii  friar.'  After  the  return  of  Car^ 
v£j}al  Jrom  the  puiiuut»  Gopzalo  made  a  distiributi(^  of  landa 
and  Indians  aiuong  his  tfoopsi  engaging  to  put  theid  into 
pos^est^op  at  a  convenient  opportunity.  He  likewise  took 
great  care  xif  his  wounded  mm%  and  caused  the  slain  to  be 
buried..  ^  then  sent  BovadiUa  wjth  n  detachment  to  the 
4:ityof  J41  Plata  ^uid  die^  mineS)  td  collect  all  the  gdid  and 
silver  tbatfspnld  be  pro^red,  liiid  dispatched  ^Diego  de  Car* 
a^^aly  usiidly  cvdled  iheBeau^  on  a  similar  mission  ,€0  Are** 
(fMipa.    Juan  de  In  Torre  was  «ent.'to  taVe  possession  of 

'  '•      » .    •  •.  ^ '.    ..         Cuzco^ 
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Cuzco,  w^ere  he  put  to  death  Vasqaez  de  Tapis  and  the  li^ 
centiate  Maartel.  .  . 

After  this  &vounible  turn  of  affairs,  Pizarrp  issued  a  pro- 
clamation by  which  all  the  soldiers  who  had  served  under 
Ceateno  w^re  commanded  to  jmn  his  standard »  under  pain 
of  death ;  granting  an  amnesty  foir  M  that  passed,  with  the  ex- 
ception omy  of  those  principal  leaders  who  had  particular^ 
«xerted  themselves  for  the  royal  cause.  He  then  sent  Pedro 
de  Bustincia  with  a  detachment,  to  oblige  the  Caracas  of  An^ 
claguaylas  and  the  neighbouring  districts  to  furnish  provisions 
for  his  army.  A  few  days  atlerwards  6ons$alo  repaired  to 
Cuzco  with  aboi;it  four  hundred  men,  and  used  every  efibrt 
to  pat  himself  into  a  situation  foar  opposing  the  president ;  be* 
ing  so  elated  by  the  vietonr^  he  had  gained  at  Guarina  over 
such  superior  numbers,  that  he  and'  his  fdUowers  believed 
Ihanselves  almost  invincible^ 

.  While  these  things  were  gmxtg  on  ki  the  south  of  PerU| 
the  president  marched  by  the  mountain  road  for  the  vBlley  of 
Jauja^  accompiEtfiied  by  the  troops  whidi  he  bad  brought  mm 
the  Tlerra  Firma,  and  those  of  the  captains  Diego  de  Mora, 
Gomez  de  Alvarado,  Juan  de  Saavedta,  Porcel,  and  the  others 
that  bad  assembled  in  Caacamarc^  He  sent  orders  likewise 
to  Salazar,  who  now  commanded  at  Quito,  to  join  him  with 
all  his  meh ;  and  ordered  Lorenzo  de  Aldana  to  join  him 
from  Lima  with  aQ  the  soldiers  from  the  fleet  and  those  he  bad 
drawn  ite>gether  after  the  flight  <>f  Gonzalo  to  Arequipa.  The 
president  arrived  first  of  all  at  Jauja  with  an  escort  of  an 
hundred  men,  where  he  immediatdy  took  the  proper  mea- 
sures for  coQecting  arms  and  military  stores,  ana  provisions. 
On  the  same  day  ne  was  joined  by  the  licentiate  Carvajal  and 
Gabriel  de  Royas  $  and  soon  afterwards  Ferdinand  Mexia  de 
Guzman,  and  Juan  Alphonzo  Pabunino  arrived  widi  their 
companies.  Lorenzo  de  Aldana  remained  at  Lima  with  his 
own  compcmy,  it  being  of  great  importance  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  uiat  city  and  its  post.  In  a  short  time  the  presi* 
dent  had  collect^  an  army  of  above  fifteen  hundred  men  in 
Jauja,  and  employed  all  the  forges  and  artists  he  could  pror 
cure  to  fabricate  naw  musquets,  to  put  all  -the  old  ones  into 
good  repair^  and  to  provide  abundance  of  pikes  and  all  o&er 
anns,  both  offensive  an|i  defensive.  In  these  preparatk»hs  he 
not  only  exerted  the  utmost  dil^ence,  but  shewed  a^great 
deal  of  intelligence  and  knowledge,  far  beyond  what  covSA 
liave  been  expected  from  a  person  who  had  hitherto  been  en- 
tirely 
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tirely  occupied  in  civil  and  reU^ous  pursuits*'  He  carefully 
visited  his  camps,  and  inspected  the  workmen  who  were  em- 
ployed by  his  orders,  taking  at  the  same  tiiiie  every  possible 
care  of  such  of  bis  soldiers  as  were  sick,  exerting  himself  to 
the  utmo^  in  every  thing  relative  totbfe  good  of  the  service, 
beyond  what  could  have  been  expected  from  any  single  per- 
son, by  which  means  he  acquired  the  entire  confidence  and 
affection  of  alt  who  were  under  his  command.'  His  army  had 
always  been  in  hope  that  their  services  would  not  berequired^ 
and  even  at  one  time  believed  that  the  pre^sident  woukl  not 
have  had  occasion  to  assemble  an  army,  as  they  thought  that 
Centeno  was  strong  enough  to  have  conquered  Gonzalo.  ' 
.  Immediately  on  receiving  inteBigence  of  the  victory  which 
Gonzalo  had  gained  at  Guarina,  the  president  sent  the  cap<* 
tains  Lope  Martin  and  Mercadiilo,  with  a  detachment  of  fiity 
men,  to  occupy  the  passes  of  Guamanga,  about  thirty  leagues 
from  Jauja  on  the  way  to  Cuzco,  to  learn  the  motions  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  collect  all  who  might  have  been  able  to  escape 
from  Gnzco.  While  at  Guamanga,  Lope  Martin  got  notice 
that  Pedro  de  Bnstincia  was  in  the  district  of  Anaahuayla^ 
collecting  provisions  for  the  army  of  Gonzalo,  as  formerly  men- 
tioned. Accompanied  by  fifteen  mounted  musqueteers,  Martin 
went  into  that  district,  where  he  unexpectedly  attacked  Bustin^- 
cia  during  the  night,  and  made  him  and  dl  his  people  pri- 
soners. After  hanging  some  of  these  men,  he  tettimed  to 
Ouamanga,  bringing  all  the  curacas  of  the  neighbourhood 
along  wiui  him,  by  whose  means  intelligence  was  conv^ed  to 
all  parts  of  the  country,  giving  notice  of  the  arrival  of  the 
president  in  the  valley  of  Jauja,  and  the  great  preparations  he 
was  making  in  that  place*  '  ' 

From  Jauja  the  president  sent  his  lieutenant-general,  Al- 
ibnzo  de  Alvarado,  to  bring  up  from  Lima  alfthe  soldiers 
that  could  be  spared  fi:vmi  that  place,  together  with  some 
pieces  of  artillery  from  the  ships,  and  clothes  and  money  fbr 
the  supply  of  such  of  the  soldiers  as  were  in  want ;  all  of  whidh 
services  were  performed  by  Alvarado  in  a  short  time.  The 
president  now  mustered  his  army,  of  which  Pedro  Aifonzod^ 
.Hinojosa  was  lieutenant-general,  and  thelicenciateBendictode 
.Carvajal  carried  the  royal  standard,  Don  Pedro  de  Cabrera^ 
Gomez  de  Alvarado,  Juan  de  Saavedra,  Diego  de  Mora^ 
Francisco  Herpandez,  Rodrigo  de  Salazar,  and  Alfonzo  de 
Mendoza  were  captains  of  cav^ry  ;  Don  Balthazar  deOastillo, 
Pablo  de  Menezes,  Hernando  Mexia  de  Guzman,  Juan  Al- 
fonzo 
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the  scarcity  of  provison.^  the  pr^dident  at  l^glb  i^a^(} .  tjhd 

province  of  Anda|uie}r]as^  wixere  be  judged  it  proper  to  ro^ 

mam  during  the  winter^  on  account  (o/^^fyiolentiiM.Qa^ii^lm 

fell  night  and  day  almost  without. casing,  J^^wlu^h  the  teiiti 

^ere  all  roUcd;     Tlie  maize  which  they  pi^o^ured  as  Ibod  for 

the  troops  was  all  wet  and  sppilf^^by^which  a  fcnisiderable 

number  of  the  soldiers  were  affliftfd^^ijtli  ^jaexitf^^  of  whidk 

9ome  diedy  notwithstanding  th^  care  fake^^v^^ljie  Bidk  by 

Francisco  de  •Itt  Rochai  a  Trinit^ian  jnoi^ki  jwho  acted.  9^ 

physician  to  the  army.^  .    Although  there  were  idspve  fbm 

hundred  sick  at  one  time«  so  great  was  the  care  bestcwedi. 

that  they  were  .as  well  attended  and  as  plentifully  sujq^liea 

with  medicines  as  if  in  a  populous  city,  insomuch  tint  thg^ 

almost  all  recovered* 

The  arrival  of  Valdivia  and  Centeno  xliffased  much  joy 

through  the  army,  which  was  expressed  in  Jrequent  feasts  aail 

entertainments^  with  concerts  of  music,  running  at  the  nng, 

and  similar  amusements.     During  the  contiouimce  df  umb 

Hrrny  in  winter  quarters. at  Andahuaylas,  the  general  HiD0Jit>- 

4sa  with  Alfonzo  de  Alvarado  and  Valdivia^  applied  themselveg 

Indefatigably  to  have  every  tiling  in  the  best  possO^Ie  order 

for  taking  the  field.     On  the  commencement^of  spring,  and 

when  the  rains  began  sen^bly  to  dimJlQish^  the  army  broke  iqp 

from  Andahuaylas  and  marched  to  (he  bridge,  ot  Abancay* 

about  twenty  leagues  from  Cuzco,  where  it  halt^l  until  bribes 

were  constructed  acjroas    the  Apurimac  at  the.  distance  of 

twelve  leagues  from  Cuzco  ^,  as  the^eiji^my  had  broken  diowa 

^  the  bribes  over  that  river,  and  it  was  necesi^y  either  to 

construct  new  ones,  or  to  make  a  ci^cuitof  miorO;than  seventy 

leagues  to  get  to  Cuzco. ,  On  purpose  to  dif^act  tbiofnemyr 

the  president  caused  materials  for  the  cons^uctio^-  of«  bridges 

to  be  carried  to  tliree  diff^cnt  points  on  M^e  A|Hirimac;  one 

on  the  great  road  of  the  Incas^,  ayS^iSo^A.m  the  valley  of 

Cotabamba,.  about  twelve  leagues,  farther  tip  the  rivci^  audi  4 

third  still  farther  up  the  Apurimac^  at.  a  yiUa^^a  belonging  ta 

Don  Pedro  de  Puertocdrrero,  wheretHat  officer  was. postid 

with  a   hundred  men  to  guard  the  passage.     For  the>a)tir 

..'  struction 
» 

6  Abancay  on  the  Pachacamac  m  not  above  14  Spamsl^  Jeaguet  from 
Cuzco  in  a  straight  line.  The  other  bridges  mentioned  in  the  text  must 
tove  been  thrown  over  the  Apuriniac  Proper,  some^ere  near  th^  town  or 
village  of  limatambo.— -E» 

2  This  was  pEohably  by  Limatsmboy  aiicn  the  great  road  the  lacas  had 
pailaces  for  kKlging  i|i  with  their  atteadants,  called  tamb^i.^-'Ei 
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fltmctioa  of  tlwae  bridges  cables  and  ropes  were  prepared, 
after  the  manner  of  the  native  Peruvians  as  formerly  described 
in  onr  general  account  of  the  country ;  and  beams  and  pillars 
were  got  ready  on  which  to  fix  the  cables  when  the  army 
should  be  collected  at  the  intended  place  of  passing  the  river. 
Had  Gonzalo  been  able  to  ascertain  the  place  at  vmich  it  was 
kitended  to  pass,  he  had  assuredly  opposed  the  royalists,  and 
would  at  least  have  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  them  to 
construct  a  bridge ;  but  as  he  could  not  ascertain  the  actual 
point  fibcedoU)  he  did  not  consider  it  safe  to  divide  his  force 
so  as  to  cqipose  the  royalists  at  the  three  points  of  demonstra- 
tioUt  and  satined  himself  therefore  by  posting  spies  at  the  di^* 
ferent  places^  to  briog  him  immediate  notice  of  the  place  where 
the  royalists  might  begin  their  operations,  that  he  might 
know  where  to  march  to  oppose  them.  But  the  secret  was 
cqeimed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  president,  and  the  members 
of  his  council  of  war. 

When  all  the  materials  were  in  readiness,  the  army  began 
ks  march  for  Cotabamba,   at  which  place  it  was  determined 
to  pass  the  river.     In  this  march  the  army  had  to  encounter 
very  considerable  difficulties  in  passing  through  mountains 
*  covered  with  snow.     Several  of  the  captains  were  of  opinion 
that  this  was  an  improper  route,  and  proposed  another  place 
almost  fifty  ^^  leagues  higher  up ;  but  Lope  Martin,  who 
guarded  the  pass  of  Cotabamba,  always  insisted  that  the  se- 
curest passage  was  to  be  had  at  that  place.     In  consequence 
of  this  diiference  of  opinion)  the  president  sent  Valdivia  and 
throe  other  captains  to  examine  the  diffi^rcnt  places ;  and  on 
their  repoi^  that  Cotabamba  was  attended  by  the  least  diffi- 
culty and  dan^r,  that  place  was  fixed  upon.     When  Lope 
Martin  got  information  that  the  army  approached  to  Cota* 
bamba,  he  set  to  work  with  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  of 
his  detachment,  to  extend  and  tighten  the  cables  and  ropes 
acro&s  the  river,  of  which  the  main  support  of  the  bridge 
was  to  be  composed.     Three  of  the  cables  were  ah'eady  fixed, 
when  the  spies  employed  by  Gonzalo  came  to  the  place,  and 
cut  two  of  them  without  resistance.  On  this  intelligence  being 
communicated  to  the  army,  it  gave  much  concern  to  the  pre- 
ttdent  and  his  officers,  lest  Gonzalo  might  bring  up  his  forces 

to 

8  This  may  probably  be  an  error  of  the  press  in  the  original  for  fifteen 
leagues.  Fifty  leagues  even  from  Abancay  wouJd  have  carried  the  -army 
ahnost  to  Arequipa^  to  turn  the  h^ad  of  the  Apurimac,  and  among  the  high« 
eatmoumains  of  Peru  .-«•£.  6 
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to  (U^utetlie  passive  before  tke  army  oonld  beaUbtoget 
over.  The  president^  therefore^  accompanied  l^  his  principid 
oflScers,  Hincjosa  Alvarado  and  Valdivia,  hastened  to  the 
scite  of  the  bridge,  where  he  immediately  gave  orders  t&t 
some  companies  of  infiintry  to  pass  the  river  on  Peruvian  flat 
boats  or  rafts,  which  was  deemed  a  very  hazardous  enterprize, 
both  on  accomit  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  because  it 
was  believed  the  enemy  might  be  in  some  force  on  the  other 
side.  Among  the  first  who  got  over  was  Hond^ardo  with  a 
few  soldiers,  after  whom  several  other  captains  ofin£iiitry  got 
across  with  th^r  men^  so  that  before  night  above  four  hund« 
red  men  were  got  over,  some  of  whom  swam  over  their  horses 
along  with  the  flat  boats,  holding  them  by  the  bridles,  and 
having  their  musquets  and  other  arms  tied  to  the  saddles. 
Yet  so  rapid  was  the  current,  that  above  sixty  horses  were 
lost  on  this  occasion,  either  drowned  or  dashed  against  the 
rocks. 

.  On  receiving  notice  from  his  spies  that  a  part  of  the  royal- 
ists had  got  across  the  river,  Gonzalo  sent  off  Juan  d'Acosta 
with  two  hundred  mounted  musqueteers,  with  orders  to  give 
no  quarter  to  any  of  those  who  had  passed  the  rtver»  except* 
ing  such  as  had  newly  come  from  Spain.  On  the  approach 
of  Acosta,  as  the  royalists  then  on  that  side  of  the  river  were 
not  numerous,  they  mounted  a  oonsiderable  number  of  Iiv* 
dians  and  n^oes  on  the  horses  which  had  been  got  over, 
arming  them  with  lances,  and  by  that  means  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  formidable  squadron  drawn  up  on  a  hekrht, 
the  few  %)anish  troops  who  were  on  that  side  of  the  nrer 
being  placed  in  the  front  rank ;  insomuch  th^it,  when  Acosta 
went  to  reconnoitre^  they  appeared  so  numerous  that  he  did 
not  venture  to  attack,  and  returned  for  a  reinforcement.  Id 
the  mean  time,  the  bridge  being  got  ready  with  the  utmcMt 
possible  diligence,  most  of  the  royalists  passed  the  river,  every 
one  expressing  the  utmost  astonishment  at  the  negligence  of 
Gonzalo  in  not  being  at  hand  to  dispute  the  passage,  as  a 
hundred  men  at  each  of  the  three  places  where  preparaticms 
had  been  made  for  passing,  might  have  rendered  the  attempt 
exceedingly  hazardous. 

Next  day,  when  all  the  army  with  its  stores  and  followers 
had  passed  the  river,  Don  Juan  de  Sandoval  was  sent  out 
upon  discovery,  who  reported  on  his  return  that  he  had 
advanced  three  leagues  into  the  country  without  seeing  any 
thing  of  the  insurgents.     Hlnojosa  and  Valdivia  were  tb^ 
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wrSwiSi  »"l.4pp.ly«»ut«l  .ith<M  me«I„g  with 
SSbe  *oJm  ^^TT!"**"'  "i*  *«  .a  of  whom  he 

^^^WOen^Io  wouH  adVtmce'wJth  all  his fcrc«,  Sie pre- 
ilS*S^  P**^**"  *e  ri^of  the  mountain  *kh»l>OTe  nioe 
mrrMM  ^r<!  *»«th  cavaliy  gnd  infantty,  and  remained  linder 
Sn^i  '^^^  ^^t  morninp,  Ac(«la  advanc«l  with  tha 
S  k^  1"^  •**  hacJ  demanded,  and  the  wouts  of  the  prtai- 
belWil^S'*  ""*'*'*  ^f  ht8  approach.  On  this  intelligence, 
^(1«H.^  ?  ^""^  "my  »f  *e  insurgents  at  hand,  the  pre- 
Aeriw!"'  u  ™«J'"^g™e'»i  Alfonzode  Alvaradd  back  to 
An,*  IT  u**  "S  upthe  artillery  and  the  rest  of  thearmyi 
'^^  «  the  toioBra  of  Kzmro  Came  in  sight,  bdbre  the  re- 
J^w  A>Tanido,  the  pre§Id«)t;  dpe*  wp  bis  nine  handrtd 
"™«ln  Ordei' bfbatde,  giving  1^  the  aecessary  orders  irt  case 
th^"^  Stocked.  Bot  in  a  ^ort  timet  it  was  discovered  that 
/J^^^^catrtionB  were  nttHeceswry,  as  Acosta  soon  retrenled 
■^Ui' big.  three  hundred  ihen,  on  sednff  the  iffcatly  soperior 
*^oi- the  royalists. 

The  pt-esident' remained  (we  or  three  days  in  the  poution 
^A  taken  on  the  summit  of  the-mountain,  waiting  fbi-  his 
^*inery  and  the  rert  of  his  artny.  While  at  that  place, 
^**zwo  sentinrh  n  message  by  a  pHett,  demanding  that  he 
"^ouW  dismiss  his  army,  and  refrain  from  making  war  agaioEt  . 
nitn  till  h«  should' receive  new  orders  from  bifl  majcEty.  On 
Aia  o<?cflsion,  the  birfidp  of  CuzM,  who  was  along  with  the 
pre!«de«tt  ordered  the  prieet  into  confinement.  '  A  little  tSrae 
before  this,  GohzqIo  had  dispatched  another  priest,  to  eo- 
'feavom*  to  gain  over  Hinojosa  and  Atvarado  to  his  party. 
But  that  messenger,  being  resolved  to  desert  the  party  of  tiie 
)nsui^ent%  had  taken  measures  in  concert  with  his  brother  to 
ff/a  on  in  company  with  alt  their  effects,  in  wliich  they  suc- 
ceeded.    At  this  time  likewise  the  president  wrote  to  Gonm- 
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m^Qg  faim  to  fiotoot  to  Ui«  difdkjf?  of  bi^  tnajesty^^isd  seBd*^ 
ing  Biol  at  0ie  samet^ne  ft  epi^y.  of  ili«  aokntsiy!.  lile  usual 
maijyaer'in  *wKklt . these  fdlspalchawa^  forwtfi^deMl  td  dknt^an 
J0,  wta  by  nieant  4C  <he  0coets  of  the  Umly,'  wh6  Bad  oMerii 
.  10  ghretbem  to  tfafose  bdoiSgiiig  to  Qonsaio^  when  they  ch^ncisdl 
(omeet.    • 

,  When  it  wai»  known  at  C^iaco  that  the  pteAd^  haki  ef^ 
ged  the  river  Apariohic  with  all  Ms  wtmyf  and  bac|  taken  pM^ 
design  of  the  pess  in  the  high  ^oilB^am»  Qqifins^  VmH^ 
ishmedidteljr  liidi^ehed  o^t  fr^  that  eity  wi&  hisr  arm v  ai^ 
encittnped  at  X£ftini:tagliaiii^^  UtioxiXS^  lejagp^  &^  Ciizeo^ 
in  a  p)i^  thrdtigh  whk^h  #refoftd  ^s^.by  w^(^^  this  ^;f^ 
afots  wQiald  <have  t^  xsmxii  cm  di^sir  ifiray  fi^  tbife  HKwi^ttif 
|QWard»  Cfisseo.  Ifis  ariciy  «t:  th^  .tMe  consisted  eC  ^v£f 
htmdrjJMi  and  liily  miusqtteteeri^iwith  six- pteee^dfcasiiioto,  aifHl 
three  liomli^  md  fifty  cavah'y  .and  pi&^ep^  Gonzalo  ed^ 
(abliahed  bis  cam^  iif  »  vei"^  ^tfag  ^i\kf(if  as  it  was  ohly 
^eeeagible  hi  ftotrfc  by  mean^  of  a  Very  haShro^  defile^  dtieflam 
b^g decu^ by  a i^ivei'  and ihcMs^f  the  othet*  l^khy  it^ 
monmain^V^  afnd  the  rear  by  pret$||!»tott$  ip^^i  jDuttfig;  t]W  i)i^ 
thi^  dajsi  that  the  tfWQUitoies  fteihaln^  igleittr  e^h  S^6^  b^^ 
fore  Ae  bi^tl^,  Gentiznlo  »om<rtKi*5j#  dlt^clieii  ^  ixte^&^MA 
90mfitiihe^  two  hundred  ioen '  io'  sinrmi^h  -  witlir.  simiiar  i^att&es 
of  the  enlKti^y,  A«  <h«  rdyalfek  ^tfay  iviiiVTOW  ettcam|»d 
otf ]y  ast  ifc  abort  disfaqee  <  {rc«n.  the  InsinrgepHEsy  ^6^lzal6  w^<i 
aA^iid  his  tik)ops  sbi^f  t<»ie  oOi^a(gi&  b^  iiotichig.  the  va^ 
dtipaficMriily  of  the:  eb^  iti  toibab^,  44d  thit  maiiy  of  I^ 
meA  might  abatidoily  hhn  ;  fe)r  which  rea^soti  he  ahirays jdr<iW 
)tpfai»^ibentnider  ^&0e/ot  A  fwhn^  gtpUnd  iie^i  his  eatiipr, 
p^etencBng  that  he  did.so  td  induce  the  pteaid^iH  to,  aittad^ 
hiin  in  his  present  adtanfag^(i^  post#  confiding  in  ih 
fiiMtiersfind  beSeving  the  insurgents  Aitich.  fi^ier  tihan  they 

'  After  the  presiderit  had  jessed  the  itoMntains  and  pitehdd 
hifr  eamp  on-  the  descent  tow^alfdlsr  the  plaiW,  ^itMn  view  of  the 
ifistirge^s,  dfoncalo  dreiir  np  hh  arniy  in:  qr^r  6f  battle^  aaa 
eotBed^^etee  ^«chai^  to  be  i»ade'fiH>^  hfe^camidn  md  inct^ 
^ttcftiy.  On!  diat  day  there  arose  so  thick  a  ^Ist^thatc  tfi^ 
seduti  akid  ipi^  of  the  two  drmies  oftei^  eanre  ^gtdttitt  e^K 
other  unexpectedly.  Sceii^  that  the  insorg^s*  were  dis^olf-* 
etf  to  await  hfar  attack^  or  e^ri  to  give  bdtt)e»  the  presklenll 
wai  inclined  tof  (fcfer  bringing  matters  to  the*  extremify  for 
vol.  V,  L  some 
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►*^*  .J^^ki'*  ^  *»oi»  *at  »  coMiderable  number  of  the 


^,,^tny  might  come  over  to  him  if  they  could  find  an  opportu. 

*»»*^'^1  Wirt,  t!      ®  ^^^  ^'^  exceedingljr  cold,  even  Vcom- 

?^**SdnR  S2*  ^T*  *"-^-  ""  '"^"'^  """^^  not  be  prp,cure4 
S^^f  ***      J^  ,**Y*»   ana  provisions  were  scarce,  it  was  impossi- 


Ll^  to  remam  long  in  a  state  of  inaction.    The  army  of  Gon- 
^o  ^as  J^o^  subject  to  any  of  these  inconvenieiicies,  haviM 
plenty  01  provisions  brouffht  regularly  from  Cuzco,  and  being 
^cf  ^P^^^^^  a  comfortable  and  temperate  situatiqn  in   cora- 
p^risow  wita  the  position  of  the  president,  whose  camp  was  on 
xiie  slope  ot  the  mountain,  while  that  of  the  insurgents  was  in 
the  p^^^^  ^/^^^^y  below.     Such  is  the  difference  in  the  tem- 
perature of  Peru  at  very  inconsiderable  distances,  that  on  the 
mountains  a  severe  cold  is  experienced,,  accompanied  by  frost 
and  snow,  while  only  at  eight  or, ten  miles,  distance  in  th^ 
valley  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  use  precautions  to  relieve 
them  from  excessive  heat 

Gonzalo  and  his  lieutenants-general,  CarvajaJ,  Jiad. formed 
an  arrangement  for  a  ni^ht  attack  ^ppn  the  president,  in-* 
tending  to  have  ass^ed  bis  camp  in  thr^  points  at  the  same 
time;  but  they  were  induced  to  abaii^on  this  project,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  desertion,  of  one  of  their  ;soldiers  name4 
Nava,  who  cpmfpunicated  their  in tcjntions  to  the  president. 
3y  this  person  and  .^pine  others ,  who  had  joined  him  from 
the, army  of  Gonzalo^  the  president  was  advised  to  delay 
coming  to  battle  as  long  as  possible;  as  they  were  certain 
that  many  of  the  followers  of  Gonzalo  would  take  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  duty,  more 
^specially  those  soldiers  who  had  served  under  CentenO}  and 
who  had  been  constrained  after  bis  defeajt,  to  enter  into  the 
ranks  of  the  insurgents  to  save  their  lives.  In  expectation  of 
the  proposed  attack^  the  president  kept  bis  army  the  whole 
of  that  night  under  arms,  by  which  they  suffered  much  dis- 
tress from  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  weather  on  the  moun- 
tain, so  that  many  of  the  soldiers  were  hardly  able  to  keep 
hold  of  their  arms,  and  waited  impatiently  for  day.  At  day- 
light, a  party  ol  musqueteers  belonging  to  Gonzalo  was 
observed  in  march  to  gaia  possession  of  a  height  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  royal  camp.  Mexia  and  Pal(»nino 
were  immediately  detached,  with  three  huudred  musqueteers,. 
to  dislodge  them,  and  Valdivia  and  Alvarado  advanced  in 
the  same  direction,  so  that  the  enemy  were  soon  forced  to 
retire^    During  thi^  skirmish,  the  president  xuarphed  dowi^ 

from 
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frbm  the  inbuntain  with  the  :piaiii  body  of  his  army,  in  the 
direction  of  Ciizco,  under  cover  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
skirmish  ha<J  taken  place ;  and,  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  enemy,'  a  small  detacliment  of  cavalry  and  infantry  was 
ordered  to  advance  in  view  of  the  insurgent  camp  from  that; 
hill.  On  the  arrival  of  Valdivia  and  Alvarado  at  the  top  ot, 
the  hill,  observing  that  it  was  jx)ssible  to  cannonade  tlie 
camp  of  the  enemy  from  that  place,  they  sent  orders,  tp 
Gabriel  de  Koyas  to  bring  up  the  artillery.  On  this  occa-| 
sion,  De  Royas  propiised  a  reward  of  five  hundred  crowns 
for  each  ball  that  should  reach  the  enemy :  In  feet  he  paid 
that  sum  about  a  year  afterwards  to  one  of  his  gimners,  who 
sent  a  ball  through  the  tent  of  Obnzalo,  which  was  exceed- 
ingly conspicuous,  by  which*  one  of  his  pages  was  slain*  In 
consequence  of  this  incident,  Oonzalb  ordered  all  the  tents 
to  be  struck,  that  they  might  not  serve  as  marks  for  the^ 
cannoneers  of  the  president.  He  likewise  ordered  his  own 
artillery  to  cbmmence  firing,  and  drew  up  his  army  in  order 
of  battle,  taking  his  owp  station  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
which  was  commanded  by  the  licentiate  Cepeda.  and  Juan 
d'Acosta.  Carvajal  was  at  the  head  of  the.  infantry,  having 
under  him  the  captains  Juan  de  la  Torre,  Diego  Guillen,' 
Juan  Velasquez  de  /Guevara,  Praticisco  Maldonado,  ^nd  [ 
Sebastian  de  Vergara.'  Pedro  de  Soria  commanded  his 
artillery.  When  the  insurgent  army  was  drawn  up  in  order 
of  batde,  tbe  niitnerbus  Indians  that  were  attached  to  it 
quitted  the  camp,  and  posted  themselves  in  view  cif  both 
armies  on  the  slope  of  a  neighbouring  hill. . 

While  the  artillery'on  both  sides  kept  up  a  constant  fire, 
the  royalist  army  descended  from  the  mountain  without  keep- 
ing any  regular  order,  arid  in  all  possible  haste,  the  cavalry 
all  on  loot  leading  their  horses,  boitK  on  account  of  the  rug- 
gedpess  of  the  ground  and  the  better  to  avoid  the  cannonade 
from  the  enemy,  as  they  hiaid  no  shelter  froih  the  balls.    Im-' 
mediately  on  getllpg  down  to  the  plain,  the  troops  were 
drawn  up  in  oroer  of  battle;  the  infantry  in  two  battalions 
in  the  centre,  and  the  cavalry  on  the  two  wings.     The  cayaW^ 
ry  of  the  left  wing  was  commaaided  by  the  captains  Juan  \ 
Saavedra,  Diego  dp  Mora,  Rodrigo  Salazar,  and  Francisco  \ 
Hernandez  de  AJdana,     The  royal  standard  was  displayed  ^, 
by  the  licentiate  Carvajal  in  the  right  wing,  in  which'  Kkewise  . 
were  posted  the  captains  Don  Pedro  de  Cabrera,  Alfonso.  , 
Mercadillo,  and  Gomez  de'  Alvarado.     The  infantry  march- 
ed 
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cd  hetwfsen  tbq  wings  of  horse,  biit  a  llttlcf  fattnef  iti  advatic^, 
i^der  the  captains  Ratnhrez,  tie  CistrOj  Dfe  l&Hs,  Cardenas, 
Men^zeSy  JMlosquera,  lie  la  Ccrna,  Urbina,  AHaga,  De 
BobleiSy  pe  Arias,  and  De  Olmos.  A  little  in  achance  of 
jbe  intax^ttfj  Alfonso  de  Mendoza  marched  ufritfa  his  ttopp 
<0f|ipi^e  to  cdmipence  the  attack,  accompanied  by  Cbntehd^ 
who  was  ^termined  to  e^ert  himself  on  this.occasioif  iti  re* 
tepge  fot  his  defeat  at  Guarina.  Pedra  de  Villavfcentio 
40tm  a$  sdjeant-major  or  adjiftant-geiierid  of  tlie  army^ 
The  president,,  accompanied  by  the  archbishop  of  Lima, 
was  a  HttJe  op  oi^^  side,  on  the  slope  Of  the  monntain,  by 
trhitb  the  mmor7geDeral  Alvaraijo  and  Valdivra  brought 
dovm  the  artilrery  and  the  three  hundred  musqitetders  com- 
manded by  Bffem  and  Palomino.  On  getting  into  the  plain, 
t|)is  body  rf  musqueteers  divided  irt  two,  Mexia  marching  to 
the  right  along  the  river,  and  Palomino  keeping  to  the  left 
^oiig;  the  skirts  of  the  mountain. 

\  Wb2c  the  royalist  artillery  was  Coming  down  the  moun« 
^tain^  the  licentiate  Cepeda^  Garcrlasso  de  la  Vega,  and  Af- 
^nso  de  Piedra>  with  several  other  perons  of  rank  attd^omi^ 
.pri([ate  ^oldiers^  a.bandoned  Gonzalo  to  surrender  theitisefves 
m^^  closety  pursued  by   Pedt-o 

f Martiii  de  Ciciliaan^*  some  others  of  the  ini^urgent^,  who 
founded  several  of' these  d^sertets.  Thte /horse  of  Gepeda 
.was  kiHed  tender  him  by  the  thrust  oit  a  lance,  and  himsdf 
irounded,  and  he  had  assuredly  been  eltfier  taken  or  killed' 
itnfess,  ptonrptly  succoured  by  order  of  the  presidents  In  the 
mean  time  Gonzalo  kept  his  troops  |n  firm'  array,  waiting  fbr 
^e  enemyj|t  and  in  e^cpcct^tiott  that  t^ev  mi^^ht  attack  him  in 
.conftision  and  be  easily  defeated,  las  had  nappened  ki  the 
battle  of  0U£Bina,  Hinojpsa  on  his  sid<^^  adVanc^  wkh  thte 
royalkts  in  t)tie  best  order  and  at  a  slow  p^cd",  to  withjw 
.  masquet-sho|  of  the  in^urgpnts,  where  he  halted"  iii  some  low- 
grbtind,  in  such  a  sit^atio^  that  his  men  were*  seCurierflfdm 
me  can^ionrbalfe  of  the  enemy,  which  alt  flew  ottef  their 
heads,  althoyjgh  the  gunne;-s  nsca  evety  efi&rt  to  depres$. 
^eirguns  so  as  to  fipe  .low.  At  tji?s  time  Ae  platoons  of 
musquetty  on  thewiiijgp  of  both  armidiKept'up'^db^e'ilreij, 
Alvarado  a?id  VaTcJivia  using  every  effort  to  can^d  tfreif^  men 
tUke  good  aim,  yihile  the  pi^esidqnt  and  archbishop  eiicoorag- 
ed  their  gunners  to  fire  quickly  dnd  to  purpose;  making 
|.hem  often  change  the  direction  of  theii*  guns„  as  circurastfan- 
pes  appeared  to  foqaire, 

'  Observing 
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Obaenring  ilpal  «eyeffri  «f  the  soldiers  of  Ooni^b  ivere  eti^- 
dei»VQurti\g  tQ  a(Mii40U  biffl  aii4  were  liotljr  |nirsued»  Cecienb 
«iid  Meadbzii  gdvwired  witb^tbe  cavalry  under  tkeir  cotiir 
maiufy.  pa  |3^ipo$e  to  protect  aU  ivlio  wisbed  td  cOme  ov«i^. 
AU  thasi^  wbo  quiU^d  tbe  tn9argefits»  urged  the  cotBiUBiidea^ 
lof  the  JKiyal  Army,  npt  to  advance  to  the  Awj^f  &i  thej^  wer^ 
c«|iam  JiTie  far  grcsat^^  part  of  the  arm^  brGon^alo  Vould 
abandon  bim*  so  Ibat  Ke  would  be  easily  defeated  witbbttt 
Biiy  danger  to  tbe  iroya]ista,  and  with  litfle  efiiision  of  bibdd. 
At  this  lime*  a  platoon  of  thirty  nmsqpiiet^  funding  tfaliiiii- 
adves  near  the  royal  army»  canie  oi^er  in  a'  body  and^urren- 
den$d  thenuBelvcs.  Oonzato  wi$h^  to  have  these  men  [E>ur$^ 
«d  and  brought  back  ^  but  the  attempt  threw  his  troops  anfi^ 
iconfusiofl,  and  his  whole  anoy  began  inrtantly  xo  fareak  iip^ 
jsooie  fleeing  towards  Cuaoo,  wfati^  otbens  wei^  over  tp  the 
presidezit  aud  ^mrendered  tbeiai^^lvet »  Some  of  the  ikisttr«- 
gent  oflicens  w^e  so  confoniided  by  this  sudden  and  univet>- 
mX  dercmt,  that  they  neither  had  presence  of  mind  to  flee  or 
to  fight.  On  s^iog  this  hopeless  turn  of  has  affairs,  Cron«>> 
aido  lost  all  courage,  and  ^daimed  in  despair,  *'  Since  all 
surrendier  to  th^  king,  so  must  I  also/'  It  is  reported,  that 
Jjian  d^AcQstl^  endeavoured  to  encoinage  Iiimf  saying,  ^  let 
tts  rush .  upon  the  ilnckest  of  die  ^n^my,  and  die  like  Ro^ 
mans  ^'  to  whioh  Ooozalo  i%  r^xurted  to  hate  answered,  ^  It 
vis  bett^*  to  die  like  Chriistians. 

At  this  time,  Gonaab  observing  die  seijeant»ma)or  of  the 
fxiyalists  near  him,  surrendered  to  him,  giving  up  a  lonsr 
amall  sivord  which  he  had  used  instead  oi^  a  lance,  as  he  haiS 
previously  broken  hi?  lance  upon  sotfne  of  his  own  mien  vriip 
wen&  nUining  alray.  lie  was  immediately  conducted  to  the 
paraodent,  to  whom  be  used  some  very  imprudent  exprea* 
aions,  Md  bv  whom  he  was  committed  to  the  caslody  of 
Centano.  AboDt  the  sume  time  with  Oonealo,  most  of  his 
officers  were  made  prisoners*  The  lieutenant-general  Carvli^ 
ial  caideaivoured  to  save  himself  by  (light,  meaning  to  hide 
mnielf  aoving  some  tall  reeds  in  a  marsh  during  the  nigfai; 
but  his  horse  stuck  fitst  in  the  mo^rass,  and  be  was  brought 
prisoner  to  the  president  by  some  of  his  Own  men.  In  Gbe 
pursuit,  some  of  the  insurgents  were  killed,  but  most  oi[ 
their  officers  were  made  pirisoners. 

After  the  entire  derout  of  the  enemy,  die  soldiers  -  of  the 
royal  army  pillaged  tbe.  camp  of  the  insurgents,  where  they 
made  a  prooigiotts  plunder  m  gold,  silver,  hordes,  inules,  imd 

rich 
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i«h  \)e^giiffe,hf  whkb  tntinj  of  them  aeqnifcd  eonsideraUe 
ivhes,  some  indhriduaJs  haviiw  aoqiBrad  ao  much  as  five  or 
i^  thousand  ducats.    One  of  the  soldiers  happened  to  bi^  in 
'  ith  a  fine  mule  haring  a-kwd  on  his  back,  whi<db  seemed  to 
::»n8tst  oniy  of  dotheai  he  therefore  cat  the  oocds  and  liaev   . 
9'  the  load,  carrying  off  the  mnie  alone ;  immediately  after 
fcjcfa  three  odicr  sDidieri,*Diore  experienced  ia  sik^  mattets* 
3oned  up  the  pack,  which'  they  foand  to  contain  a  consider- 
»Ie  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  wrapped  up  in  Indian  doaks 
r  better  Gonceahneat,  worth  Ave  or  rix  thousand  dacats. 
-As  tlie  army  was  much  fatigued  by  the  operations  of  that 
y,  besides  being  under  u-ms  t^  night,  the  preadent  alloys 
•he  men  Ut  rest  one  diqr,  yet  tltought  it  necessary  to  di»- 
b«h  the  two  Captains  Mesda'  and   D©  Robles  with  th«r 
anpanies  to  Cnzco,  to  preveiM  tboae  aoldiers  \»ho  had  par- 
cel the  fugitives  towasdfr  that  place  from  enterins  and  ptaa- 
■Mng  the  aty  and  kilKng   a  nmnb«r   of  the  mbabitants } 
r-e  especiaHy  as  many  raSght  now  feel  incUned  to  act  from 
«jcular  enmity  towards  «ucli   as  Had    »^en  thero  oflFence 

^i«  tJ«t  direction.      K^Tdl^  ^  defeateianny  «  h*^ 

\^lvarado,    his  maior-aJL^?**  '^^^  «y^o"'  ""^        a  to 
-^.  No  other  pnoo?^af^'*K  *«^"^  *«  PTS^rlo 

^n  in  open   rebellSTa*    ^«^    *^«  ««l«ri«ry  °^  ^^^^'il; 

.ffined  to  be  beheaded^**^**  ^^  sovereign.  H«/51 
-  in  a  niche  or  recesT!^!!*^^  **»»*  Ws  head  should  b^ 
\jis  or  net-work  of  ir^  *>«  gibbet  at  Uma,  secured  *.y 
'*  *Jii9  inscription   abSL*^**'"**«f5ki'wWchitmightbev.siWe, 

a  traitor  and  rebel    ti-w    **    ^l>e  head  of  Gonaalo  i^ 
^V  i«P««.  and    p^„TC^*^  *«^"0»ted  against  the  i;oyal  au- 
JTthe  royal  HtanJSS'*!^^,  to  give  &^tk  *o  the  arm|; 
jTole  estates  and  proto^^.  ***«    valley  of  Xaquaagnana-- 
^c\  h.8  house  in   C,I£f  ""^^  of  every  kind  were  confiscat- 

^n  «pon  its  «^ite.  oS°L?r*«  o«i«^  *"  ^  "*^;  -^ 
^ ,.ected  yrxth  a  suitaW J^^»<^h  apiHar  or  monument  *^ 
^^ceof  h.8  crimed- inscription  to  ptrpetuate  the  Te- 

,.--d  on  the  Oay  ^^^W^ ^zk^^'^^^ 
^il^^prUo^a^a.  till  >.        "^^^^"^^^ 
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todvhe  hftd^been  committed^  treated  him  with  ixuicb  civility, 
and  would  not  iillow  any  on^  to  inault  his  fallen  greatness* 
Wh^O' about  to  be  put  to  death,  Gonzalo  made  a  f^A.  of  the 
Biagiriiicent  dress  which  he  then  wore  to  the  executkmer ;  but 
Genteno  paid  its  &11  value  to  the  es&ecutioner,  that  the  body 
might  not  be  8dn]:^>ed  mid  exposed  till  carried  away  for  inter^ 
Bient  $  and  next  day. he  had  it  oirried  to  Cuzco  and  respect* 
fully  buried.  Bnt  the  head,  pursuant  to  the  sentence,  was 
carried  to  Lima. 

On  the  same  day  in  which  Pizarro  waa  beheaded,  his  Ueu- 
tenant-general  Carvajal  was  drawn  and  quartered,  and  eight 
or  nine  of  the  insurgent  captains  weiie  hanged;,  and  in  the 
sequel  several  othcars  of  the  principal  persons  concerned  in  the 
revolt  were  putusbed  when  taken'.  On  the  ^y  following 
the  president  went  to  Cuzco  with  aU  his  army,  whence  he 
aent  Aifonzo  de  Mendoza  with  a  detachment  into  Laa  Chor- 
eas, t6  make  prison^s  of  those  who  had  becai  sent  into  that 
district  by  Gonzalo  in  quest  of  silver,  and  such  aa  might  k^ve 
4ed-  thither  from  the  battle.  On  account  pf  the  rich  minea  in 
the  province  of  Las  Chareas,  ^ecially  Potosi^  it  ;was.  sup- 
posed  that  many  of  the  fugitives  had  taken  refuge  in  that 
place,  to  which  Hondegardo.  was  sent  as  liei^nanit-governor 
and  captain^ffeoeral,  withoniers  to  chastise  all  those  of  the 
inhabitants  woo  had  been  guilty  either  of  &vouriog  Gonzalo, 
or  of  neglecting  to  repair  to  tlie  royal  standard  on  the  sum- 
mona  of  the  pre^dent.  Along  with  Hondegardo,  Gabriel  de 
Royas  was  sent  as  receiver  of  the  royal  fifth  and  other  tributes 
belonging^to  the  king,  and  of  the  fines*  which  the  governor 
might  innict- on  the  disaffected  and  recusants.  As  De  Royaa 
soon  died,  Hondegiurdo  had  to  discbasge  the  united  functions 
of  governor  and  receiver  of  the  .pmvince,  and  in .  a  short 
space  of  time  he  imiassed  treasure  to  the  amount  of  3,600,000 
livres*^,  which  he  transmitted  to  the  president. 

The  president.remained  iop  some  time  iat  Cuzco,  occupied 
-     »  •  ♦   •  ■  •      '    .  in 

'  *  » . 

•  9  Y«tthe  Hntorian  of  Ameripu),  IL  392^.^  .«aya  that  '<  Gasca,  happy  in. 
]u5  bloodless  victory,  did  not  stain  it  with  cruelty ;  Pizarro,  Carvajaf;,  and 
a  small  number  of  the  roost  distinguished  or  notorious  offenders  bein^  pu- 
nished capitally/*  The  executions  seem'  however  to  have  been  sufficiently 
Bumerous,  consideritiig  that  the  whole  nftel  army  before  the  battle  was  only 
^me  handred  ttreng,  mxttfoS  whom  went  over  to  the  victor,  and  all  the 
mt  disbanded  without  fighting.— £.  ,  . 

.10  1^157,000,  if  French  livres  ^re  tebe  understood,  and  worth  near  a 
million  sterling  at  the  present  vahte  of  money  cbmpared  witk  that  period.— 


in  puttwbiog  the  iQ4«xqptf^A«<»;3iyiig  40.^1^^       of  l)i«r 

crimes,  itoic  "^idsm  \^A»»^  m^rt  ^eili?^  li^  <^mA«m^ 
to  be  idffwvp  io.pieces  fagr:  four,  fccmia^  Qln^n» .h^  ord^ropd  ta  be 
haag6d4.8oioeto  bte  w)i^  «i»d  clh«rs.tf4»r^  wni  to  t^g^ileycu 
He  applied  jhim^lf  lifcewm  wilh  miicli  uttention  u>  restore 
the  kingclo;n  to  good  i>rdi^>  In  ^virtw  of  the  jsutl^orky  oon^ 
fided  to  him  by  the  king*  begraoljed  p^iijdgos  to  ell  wfao» 
haviiig  been  in  9xvm  iu  tbe  va^^  <^  Xiiquixiigiiaiia»  bad 
aban^ned  Gronzalo  and  ioined  the  royal  standard*  These 
pardoiut  rafisned  to  all  public  eriiae^  of  whieh  thiy  bad  been 
guilty  durii^  the  rebellion  of  Gonzalo  Pisavro^  ]iet  l^avhag 
them  HaUe  tQ  aqwer  in  civil  a^tiooa  ior  e»^  ihiiig  sespecft- 
ing  iheir  conduct  to  indiyid^ab*  Tbi^  b^ltja  of.  Xaqumi- 
toiana,  whipk  will  be  long  fwioita  In  Pera>  we^  Iboght  on 
Monday  the  9th  of  April  1548* 

When  the  president  had  di$patehed  the  mo^  urgent  affiiira 
connected  with  ihe  auppre^ion  of  the  rabelliont  there  yet  re^ 
mained  ^  object  of  great  importance  for  die  quiet  of  tbe 
kfogdoffit  which  waf  surrounded  vidi  many  difficulties.  This 
was  -with  re^a^  to  tbe  dismissel  of  tbe  .ajrmyy  in  sudb  a 
manner  that  so  ^p%ait  a  number  of  spkliers  se|  &ee  irom  the 
restrain^  of  discipline' might  notOGcaHon  troubles  simiisr  to 
those  now  put  an  end  to.  On  purpose  tq  sococed  in  thi^  de-; 
Ueate  afiair^  the  utmost  pmd^0  was  raqnisjto)  a»  ahnast 
every  soldier  in  the  army  considered  bimtelf  entitled  to.oUe  of 
the  best  of  the  vaeaot  i^partifnientjos,  and^s  the  iwmdierof 
the  troops  exceeded  2500  men»  whUe  thera  were  oiriy  l&Q 
repertimientos  to .  distribiitew .  Hence  it  ytn»  quile  obvious^ 
that  instead  of  being  aUe  to  gratify  erery  dalmantt  J&r  ibe 
greater  fMUPt  must  be  diifisatisfied*  After  a  sefdoua  d^ttbc^alion 
en  this  4mpor^aat  subject,  tlie  president  went  toe  place  in  ihe 
province  of  Apuriiuac»  about,  twelve  kagues  froin  Cuaco^ 
accompanied  only  by  the  archbishop  and  one  seonetaryt  on 
purpose  to.  have  leisure  for  mature  refleetion  at  A  distance 
from  the  perpetual  importimities  of  the  claimitots#  In  this 
placCj  tbey  made  the  best  distribution  in  their  power,  of  the 
vaceait  repartitions,  ^ving  sufficient  means  of  living'  in  a  re* 
spectab^^  ipanner  to  the  captains  and  other  persons  of  eontii* 
denMi^n*  /each  Jp  proportion  to  tbeir  respective  merits  and 
the  servicea  tbey  h»d  boeu  of  Ui  su|^}^9g)^  late  r^b^oM* 
giving  new  r^partilaons  to  tbose  who  bad  noo^*  und  ittoDeaar 

a|;hose  of  ptbers.     On  this  occasion  if;  wa$  fpund  that  tbey 
yaf:api^  jr^p^rtijUpusL  tQ  di^tribyte  {o  the  valu^  of  a  million, 

of 


ofgoldcrowminj^arly  i^nti  l%e  greater  n^Q^cr  of  the 
QiOfitv?a]iuabIe  uid«i£te^6ivenepartkkHis  had  becoUKe  vacant 
duriog  th?>  pronbleS)  partly  from  their  fonder  possessors 
havinjf^  been  put  tcr  d^th  by  Gonzalo,  either  under  pretence 
of 'guMt  inr  opfiosiiig  his  ^-^bl^lion,  or  in  die  varioos  engage*^ 
mepa^  during  tlie  troubles.  The  predd^nt  had  likewise  ca* 
pijtallj^  p^ni^ed  several  to  whom  Uonzalo  had  given  reparti*^ 
tioi^«  It  npust  fai^wei'cr  be  remarked^  that  several  of  tb^se 
most  valuaUe  repartlmientos  had  been  regained  by  Qqxa^ 
tot  hie  own  ben^t,  nnd^  pretence  of  providing  for  the  ex- 
p^mcefr  of  the  war. 

In  puilung  4^e  new  ffcants,  the  president  r^ained  the  power 
of  ^^mijtmg  pensfoms  upon  «oai^  of  the  most  extensive  xe^^ 
titionst  of  tlu«e  or  £d4ir  th<3ai3and  ducats  from  each^  mor^  <r 
Jess  aecprcUng  to  tbqiil*  rp^p^tive  valiies,  pi)  purpose  to  im^ 
the  power  of  dividing  the  money  among  sqch  soldiers  as  jbe 
could  nojt  otherwise  rewiuxl,  to  enable  them  to  procure  !annS| 
horses,  and  other  necessaries,  meaning  to  send  them  off  in  v«^ 
rious  diref^ons  to  discover  and  subdue  the  country  whidli 
w^  hitherto  i^ioccnpied*  Having  thus  r^ulated  every  thing 
to  the  best  of  his  pow^,  the  president  thoi^ht  proper  to  re* 
tire  to  iHpnf,  and  sent  the  archbishop  to  Cu2co  to  publish 
the  rqgniiO^oas  and  di9tHJt>Utioi^  of  r^iug^timientos,  ^d  to 
make  payment  of  the  se««r^i  reward^  jn  money  which  had 
been  agre^  upon.  7^  arrani^enient  of  this  affair  occasion- 
ed mucfo  -disBDlisftkc^ion  amon^  the  spldiers,  every  one  believ- 
ing him^lf  better  entitled  to  some  allotments  of  lands  ai^d  In- 
dians tbw  several  of  tbpse  who  had  acquired  such  grants. 
All  the  ^ir  ^ef^b^  ^mdi  promises  of  the  archbishop  and  the 
principal  offiqers  ^fiW  insu^ien^  to  quiet  the  murmurs  axid 
discontents  af  the  troj^ps,  wb}<;h  even  produced  some  connno* 
tion9  aivl  seditions  a>nspiracieSy  in  whi^h  it  was  proposed  to 
seiz^  vpOH  the  archbi^op  and  the  chief  officer^  pf  thjS  ^r^y 
and  gnvernment,  at^d  ho  s#nd  the  licentiate  Ciepca  with  a  ro- 
monstrance  to  the  president,  demanding  of  him  tq  recal  the 
repartition  which  W  had  decraedt  and  to  V^k^  a  new  ooe 
fl9ore#voufable  to  |hpir  w^be?*  Th^  even  threatened  to  re- 
vok,  and  to  take  pD^session  by  fer^  of  what  they  considered- 
due  to  their  services.  The  li^ntiate  Oencas  wfap  had  been 
2^[)poiia[|ed  chief  justice  at  Cuzco,  had  established  i^Q  iei(ceUei|C 
&  «yt»tew  of  policy  that  h^  had  immedjia<;e  notice  of  fA\  thsese 
pl(^  and  cpmif  otiii|iS|  and  yro^  soon  enabled  to  restore  ord^ 
and  tratM]^iillity  hy  arresting  and  punishing  the  pripciptd  4igi« 

tators 
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tafors  of  these  threatened  troubles,  by  which  he  eflfectudly 
checked  the  spirit  of  mutiny  and  insubordkiation^  and  averted 
at  least  for  the  present  the  darrger  of  a  new  civil  war  in  the 
kingdom.' 

Before  leaving  Cuzco»  the  president  had  renewed  the  com- 
mission t)f  Valdivia  as  governor  of  GhiU,  as  a  reward  fer  the 
ifervices  he  had  renderaJ  in  the  late  war  cgainst  Gonzalo.  On 
purpose  to  provide  the-reinforcemmits  ot  men,  horses,*  arid 
itrms,  which  were  necessary  ibr  dl^ending  and  extending  his 
conquests  in  that  province,  Valdivik  went  to  Lima  as  the 
most  convenient  situation  for  procuring  what  be  wanted.. 
Having  completed  all  his  preparation^^  he  embarked  all  his 
men  and  military  stores  at  the  part  of  QaUao,  and  sent  them 
aS  Ibr  Chili ;  but  chose  to  go  hmiself  by  land  to  Arequipa, 
where  he  proposed  to  take  shipping  in  bis  way  bade  to  his 

fovemment.  A  report  was  made  to  the  president,  that  Val- 
ivia  had  engaged  some  officers  and  soldiers  from*  among 
those  who  haa  Been  sentenced  to  banishment  from  Peru,  and 
even  some  of  those  who  had  been  condanned  to  the  galle^i^, 
on  account  of  the  share  they  had  taken  m  the  late  rel)elIion. 
In  consequence  of  this  information,  the  president  sent  his 
lieutenant-general  Hinojosa  with  ordefs  to  bring  Valdivia  be- 
fore him  to  answer  for  bis  conduct  in  these  things  which  were 
laid  to  his  charge.  As  Valdivia  was  accompanied  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men  he  believed  himself  in  condition  to 
tesist  this  mandate,  and  refused  the  earnest  soKcitations*  of 
Hinojosa  to  go  back  along  with  him  to  the  president.  But, 
as  Hinojosa  observed  that  Valdivia  took  no  precaution  to 
prevent  his  arrest,  and  had  no  suspicions  that  any  force  would 
be  used  against  him,  he  resolved  to  attempt  to  make  him  pri* 
soner  with  the  assistance  onty  of  six  mnsqueteers,  in  which 
he  succeeded  without  opposition.  In  this  fdtuation,  Valdiv^ 
very  properly  determined  to  submit  with  a  good  grace,  ana 
so  satisfactorily  explained  his  conduct  to  the  president,  that 
he  was  allowed  to  resume  his  voyage,  and  to  take  all  those 
people  along  with  him  whom  he  had  engaged. 

Every  thing  in  Peru  being  now  reduced  to  good  order,  the 
president  gave  permission  to  all  the  citizens  and  other  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,  who  had  hitherto  served  in  his  army, 
to  retire  to  iheir  homes,  to  look  after  the  re-establishment  of 
their  private  affairs,  which  had  suiS^red  great  injury  from  the 
unavoidable  losses  experienced  during  the  rebellion,  and 
their  own  necessary  expeiices  in  the  field.  '  He  .likewise  sent 

oft 
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isff  fiey^al  oftcers  with  detachments  upon  new  discoveries, 
and  iuppointed*  tile  licentiate  Carvajal  lieutienant-govenior  of 
Cuizoo,  taking  up  his  own  residence  at  lima^  which  wad  t!lie 
seat  of  government.     About  this  time  an  hundred  and  fifty 
^pani^ds  arrived  at  the  city  of  La  Plata,  having  travelled  all 
the  way  from  the  mol^  of  the  Rio  Plata  under  the  comhiand 
of  Doxmngo  de  Yrala  to  that  part  of  the  country 'Which  had 
fermeriy  been  discovered  by  DK^o  de  Roj^as,  and  were  noiv 
oom0  iuto  Pei^u  to  solioit  the  president  to  appoint  sonie  one 
ito  act  as  governor  of  the  oountry  on  the  Rio  Plata  whidi 
they  proposed  to  settle^    He  accordingly  nominated  Diego 
de  Centeiio  to  that  new  government,  with  authority  to  raise 
OS  many  niore  m^i  as  he  could  procure,  to  enable  him  to 
Gomfdet^  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  thjit  country.    When 
all  their  preparations  were  completed,  and  they  were  on  the 
-point  of  setting  out  dn  the  march,  Centeno  died,  and  the 
president  appomted  anodier  captain  in  his  place. 
•     The  Eio  Plataj^  or  Birer  of  Silver,  derives  its  source  from  • 
the  high  mountains  continually  covered  with  snow  which  He 
i>etween  tlie  cities  of  Lima  and  Cuzeo^'.     From  these  mouti- 
tainsfi>ur  prinetpal  rivers <flov,  which  derive  their  names  ffotn 
•the  provinces  through  which   they  pass.      The  Apurimac, 
Vilcas) .  Abancay,    and  Jauja^    This  last  derives -it  a  source 
firotn  a  lake  in  the  province  of  Bomboii'^,  the  most  level  and 
yet  the  bluest  pltun-in  all  Perh,  where  iu:cording]y  it  snows 
or  hails  i^iin^ost  continually.     This  lake  is  quite  crowded  with 
small  islands,  which  are  covered  with  reeds,  flags,  and  other 
aqoade  plants,  and  tlie  borders  of  the  lake  are  inhabited  by 
many- Indians. 

In  the  late  war  a^mst  Gonzalo  Piz&rro^  the  president  ih- 
tsurred  enormous  escpences  for  the  pay  and  equipment  of  his 
troops^  for  the  purchase'of  bc»rses, 'arms,  and  watlike  stores, 
.And  the  fitting  out  and  provisioning  of  the  ships  which  he  em- 
pleyed.     Foora  his  landing  in  the  Tierra  Firma  to  the  day  of 

...  .     .  "his 

11  2^ate  Jt  extremely  errofteous  in  his  acooont  of  die  soufcei  of  the^ 
.  Rio  Plauu    AU  the  streams,  which  ri9e  from  the  Peruvian  mouiitauis  19  thi^ 

situaticn  indicated,  and  for  seven  or  e^ht  degrees  farther  souths  and. which 
run  to  the  eastwards,  contribute  towards  the  mighty  Maraxipn  or  River  of 
the  Amazons.-^E:  " 

12  This  is  an  egcegious' mistake ;  the  Rio  Jiuja  rises  from  *  Ihe  lake  of 
Chinchay  Cocjba  in  the  proyipce  of  Twam,  vid  runs  south  40  ioin  the  ik- 
purimac.    The  river  Guaniico  rises  in  the  elevated  plain  of  Bomboxi,  and 

,yuns  north  Xo  fonzi  the  Gualagua^  which  joins  the  Lauricocha  or  Tangura* 
'f;ua.  -  £. 


hk  fioal  TJctory  f9V(^  Goezalof  be  had  ^Kp^di^d  oe  iti^e  Mr 
c^ssaiy  affiur^  more  than  oiw  hundrea  ihop^md  ^qUmts* 
imst  of  mhkh.  he  had  borrowed  froin  itsha  ii|«rdimt8  ;4|od 
pAer  private  indiriduakf  »s  all  the  r^yid  rij9ym>ueH.  hod  Wp 

Spropriated  «qd  dij»^i«t6d  by  Go99alo.  After  tb?  rer^M^ 
shmeot  itf  truoquiUiity,  he  ^i^plied  hiwseif  (q  Ama«  trea«^fte 
witiiflieuUooM^  dilj^sficfv  bo^li  finna  i;be  fifths  l^t^Jooging^o  tb^ 
Imgy  9od  by  me»m  of  fiq^e  and  eon@9C9lio}A4i  in^injuch  ihait 
lAer  papnenjt  of  hi^  del;>U)  he  bed  a  swrpl^  ^  above  %  niiU 
Koa  and  a  half  of  dncQl%  cbMy  demed  {rqai  theproyiiiQe  of 
Xas  Cbarcas^  -         .      . 

In  Ills  anrngepowt^for  the  future  gp^enement  of  iheo^un^ 
Sxjf  m  GODformjiy  with  tjbe  royel  ox^imnfi^  be  took  mucb 
mre  to  pi?e\8nt  the  lodjaos  from  beiug  oppre^s^*  Jn  fsonter 
jfneiice  of  the  fiitigpies  wbicb  they  un^vwei^if  m  thf  icvirri^ge 
of  iinmense  loadsf  wd  by  aumber$  of  the  Spfmierds  wmd^^- 
ing  continually  abook  the  icowtry  aHeoded  by  a  trajfi  of  I;i»«- 
dians  to  cen^jr  theUr  hagg{^%  vA&t  u^inher$  of  them  had  pe*- 
mhed*  HavAngTo^eHftbUshed  the  royal  aiidienees  or  mf^^em^ 
fxmt  of  ju8tipe»  m  Lima^  be  j^fdied^roe^lylio  ri^id«^  nbe 
trUwtes  A^bidi  wei^  tobep^d  by  the  {ndians  to  jthe  i^iaiuardd 
upon  fixed  pmciplfaisy  whWh  h%i^  bi^tn>bitberto  ^dpiie  on 
lux;opnt  •of  tbc^  ly^rs  aiid  i^yoIotiM^  vthiP^  bed  distcac^  the 
cDimtry  ever  sinee  ita  4t8(CO?^I!y  md  i^mi^^tf,  B^re,  thif 
new  flTraiigeniflpM;»  evseiyiSipmWd  Wiei  pes^essfid  a  rispartimi^ 
iento  or  altotoient of  laode  and  Indiapf^. med  ta  i^eiye  from 
the  cusaca  or  caciqiie  of  hU  dislb^iet  eueb  tribute  a&  he  wms.  able 
or/wilUng  tp  pay,  and  samy  of  ^e  fipepfairds  oft^  ei^acted 
larger  sums  from  their  li)diens  th^Q  th^y  we/e  welLable  tP 
gfford^  frequently  plundering  them  ^  tbek  hard-eei»ed  pro- 
perty with  lawl^  vHilefiGe*  .  &w»*  ««»  weat  ^fy$t»^W  m^ 
flict  0rtiire9  on  their  Indiwi^  ^  ocHiieel  them  U^  givseup 
every  tfaiiig  they  possessed,  ofteii«iN^«giheir  crnelty  to  siieh 
a  pitch  a^  to  put  dsemi^Q  dead^  m  ihe  mpBt  wanl^n  end  im^ 
justifiable  manneiv  To.put  a  stop  to  these  yioleat  proceed- 
ings^  the  taxes  of  each  province  and  district  ^ere  regulated  in 
proportion  to  the  numb^  4^  Indian  aad, Spanish  iimabitante 
which  they  respectively  contained;  and,  in  forming  their  ar- 
mngements^  the  prettdent  and  judges  carefully  inquire<l  into 
the  productions  of  each  province  5  such  aa  its  mines,  of  gold 
and  silver,  the  .qmmtityef  it$  cattle,  and  other  things  of » 
ttmSar  nature,  the  taxes.  00  which  were  all  regulated  accord- 
ing 
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mg"  to  eitcxxttxsVdLt^  in  ^e  tmHtt  tti^^kmabt^  Md  e^uitebfe 
manneif. 

HaVifi^  tbtm'  reduced  the  erffiiini  of  tb0l:ingd<>inrto  good  otw 
ddf|  aft  the  Hjiemploytd  doidiers  being  sent  off  to  differed; 
l^ces;  some  to' Chili,  otberd  trr  the  nevr  protim^  oA  the^Hic^ 
Pllata,  end  others  to  various  ttew  ^isco^ric^  nftder  diferftot 
<^mmandeiiSy  and  all  who  rcAnainetf  \ti  F^rit  behi^  established 
in  varions  occa|)atiohS'  by  ^hrcfa  they  kmght  itiAmtaia  i^kttsi^ 
selves,  according  to  their  incllnaticnis  and  capacities,  mostly 
in  the  conoe^rits  of  the  minesj^  ^he  president  fescSt^edtO  rctftra 
into  Spain,  pursuant  to  the  authority  he  bad  fedfiived  itMi 
Ms  majesty  to  do^  when  he  nright  ^see  i^it^tper.  CHl^of  hi^ 
thost  powerfilit  motive  for  rettrrmttg  to^  %l«in  trrdceofdM  fi^oat: 
his  anxiety  to  pr^s^dfVe  fbe  Targe  treasim  be  nad  aatassedib^ 
the  kMg :  as,  havhigf  tra  miKtai^  f(H^  fot  its'pfotectrott^  bi 
was  afraid  such  great  riehes*  might  excite  firesb  troaldes  ami 
eommotions  m  the  country.  Havh^  mteSe  all  thud  netiessarjr 
prep^irtftbns  for  his  voyage,  and  emmried  his  treasury  wift- 
^t  communicatmg  his^  fiitefitions  hitherto  to  any  one;  Irer  a^ 
i^mbled  die  magistfates  of  Littia,  and  MotfMed  t^til  of  faii^ 
intended  voyage.  They  started  ttftmy  objeetioits  td'tlnis-  tOfSM^ 
mtti  represetithig  th«  iniiOdvvlfii^kides  vrM<:lt  ittij^iiiy^ 
hfs  departor^^  beibt«  hisrmajis^y  hdd  sent  out  sto^  other 
peifeott  to-  rephce  him,  either  in:  the  eapaeit^  «f  vicex^  or 
pi^sidcjnt.  He  answered  all  thdr  dtjMiiofK^  stating  thttt  f^ 
t6nitoi  iroya?  andieltetf;  and  Ae  gtyvefivarrof  tbe  6&Sii^tat 
provmeet  wfriehr  they  wi&reBiithoriaSed  ttf  itdmittate,<  a^ett  vitS^ 
eiem;  to^  dispense  Jostiee  atid  tcyi^egttlate^dil  afiah^  lSreya£ 
Ihst  consefttalj  and  infin^diateiy  etibttfkfai^,  bic  set  s^  for 
Panama^  ' 

Jt^st  tefortf  he  rafted  And  wblfe  art  board  shhy,  tti^presididnl 
jmade  a  new  paftitlon  cf  siibh  landl  antf  Iimaitsr  as  had  hc^ 
^otfietucisnfiiticeYhei  former  dfstributioir  UrUk^  be*  made  at 
C\XtA6.  The  number  of  vaeailt  tieparlhhi!efttd»  was  eoAsiifer- 
iible/!n  comeqntfm^dfthe  death  ^Cehteittf,  De  Rbyie^  dic^ 
licentiate  Garvajal,  and  s^v^ral  other  peftbMIs  Of  rsotic^  and  as 
there  were  many  candidates  who  d^nanded  loudly  to  be  pre*- 
innNld^  be  chose  to  defer  the  replutiticn  till  after  he  had  em- 
barked, as  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  all  the  claimants,  and  wsis 
unwilKng  to  expose  himself  to  the  clamours  of  those  whom  fae 
was  unable  to^ratify.  Having  settled  all  these  distributions, 
|)e  left  the  dif^rent  deeds  signed  and  sealed  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  royal  audipnco,  with  strict  injunctions  that  the^t 

should 
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should  not  be  opened  until  eight  days  after  his  departure. 
Every  thing  being  finally  concluded,  he  set  sail  from  the  port 
of  Callao  in  December  1549,  accompanied  by  tbe  Provincial 
of  the  Dominicans  and  Jerom  de  Aliaga,  who  were  ap- 
pc»nted  agents  for  the  affairs  of  Peru  at  the  oonrt  of  Spain* 
He  was  likewise  accompanied  by  several  gentlemen  and 
other  considerable  persons,  who  meant  to  return  to  Spain, 
carrying  with  them  all  the  wealth  they  had  been  able  to  ac- 
quire^ 

.  The  voyage  to  Panama  was  prosperous.  The  president 
^nd  all  .who  were  along  with  him*  immediately  landed  at  that 
place,  ^^lad  u^ed  the,  utmost  diligence  to  transport  all  the  wealt^ 
belonging  to  his  nuyesty  and  to  individuals,  to  Nombre  de 
Diosy  to  which  ^laoe  they  all  went,  and  made  prefer  pre- 
parations tot  returning  to  Spainv  Every  one  treati^d  die  pre- 
siaent  with  the  sama,respect  as  wlien  he  resided  in  Peru,  and 
he  hehayejd  towards  them  with  much  civility  and  attentidn, 
keeping  open  table  fqr  all  who  chose  to  visit  turn.  This  M^as 
at  tneroya]  expense  $  as  the  president  had  stipulated  for  alt 
his  escpences  being  defrayed  by  his  ina)esty,  before  leaving 
Spain  on  his  mission  to  Peru.  In  this  he  acted  with  much 
and  prudent  precaixtion;  considedng  that  the  ibmier  gover- 
nors h^d  t^en  aiscused ;  of  living  pemiriqusly  in  proportion  to 
their  rich  aj^ointments,  and  b^ng  satisfied  that  the  admini&*  : 
tratioji  in  %ain  would  not  allow  him  a  sufficient  income  to 
defray  the  great  expeacqs  he  must  incur  in  a  country  where 
every  thing  was  enornM^usly  dear,  he  declined  accepting  any 
specilied  salary,  but  demanded  and  obtained  authority  to  take 
frcon  the  royal^ funds  all-  that^  was  necessary  for  his  personal 
expenpe  and  the  support  of  his  household*  He  even  used  the 
precaution  to  have  this  arrangenient  i^rmally  reduced  to  writ- 
ing; and  in  the  exercise  or  this  permission  he  employed  a 
person  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  keying  an  exact  account 
of  all  his  expences,  and  of  every  thing  that  was  purchased  for- 
his  table,  or.  otherwise,  which  were  all  acoordii^ly  paid  for 
from  the  noyiJ  coffers* 

•  Section 
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Inmrrfciion  of  Ferdinand  and  Pedro  de  Contrercts  in  Nicara-^ 
gua^  ondtAeirunmccessful  aitemp/  upon  the  JRo^cd  Treasure 
in  the  Tierra  Firma* 

At  this  period  an  extraordinary  attempt  was  made  to  ia- 
terq€|>t  the  president  in  bis.^passage  through  the  Tieiriii  flriii% 
and  to  gain  po&ses^on  of  the  royal  treasure  under  .his  eharge,* 
which  will  require  some  elucidation  for  its  distinct  es^Iana* 
tion.  When  Pedro  Arias  de  Avilia  discovered  the  ptovince 
of  Nicai'agua,  of  which  he  was  appointed  gov^npr^  he  aiar« 
ried  his  dat^hter  Doima  Maria  cte  Penabsa  to  Rpdrigo  de 
Cpntreras,  a  respectable  ^endeman  oC  Segovia.  Some  time 
afterwai'ds,  Pedro  Arias  died,  after  having: appointed  hisrs^mw 
in-W  to  succeed  him  in  the  government,  and  this  appduut- 
ment  was  c<mfirmied  by  thcrcourt  in  consideration  of  the  merits* 
^d  services  of  Contreras,  who^aconrdingly  Qozitiaued  gt^vei^ 
uor  pf  Nieara^a  for  several  years.  On  the  appointment  of 
a  royal  audience  on  the-  cqn&ies  of  Nicaragua  and  Guatinnn 
la,  Cpntrer^  was  displaced  from  his  government j  and)  ia 
pursuance  of  the  ordinance  which  had  occasioned  so  much* 
commotion  in  Peru,  both  he  and  his  wife  were  de[)rived  of 
their  repartitions  of  lands  and  Indiana,  and  the  grants  which 
bad  been  made  to  their  children  were  likewise  recalled*  Con* 
treras  went  in  consequence  to  Spain,  to  solicit  a  reparation  of 
the  injury  he  had  sustained,  representing  the  s^ri^ices  ^hich 
had  been  performed  to  the  crown  by  the  discovery,  ccmque^ 
and  settlement  of  Nicaragua,  by  his  &ther*in-Iaw  and  him- 
self; but  his  miyesty  and  the  council  of  the  Indies  confirmed 
the  decision  of  the  roj'al  audience,  aa  conformable  wkh  the 
regulations. 

On  receiving  inforoiation  of  the  bad  success  of  their  father^ 
Ferdinand  and  Pedro  de  Contreras  were  much  chagriped^ 
and  rashly  determined  to  revolt  and  seize  the  government  of 
the  province.  They  persuaded  themselves  with  being  joined 
by  a  sufficient  force  for  this  purpose,  confiding  in  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  a  person  named  Juan  de  Bermejo,  and  some 
other  soldiers  his  companions,  who  had  quitted  Peru  in  much 
discontent  against  the  president,  for  not  having  sufficiently  re*- 
w;»rded  them,  in  thdir  pwn  opinions,  for  their  services  in  the 

war 
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war  agaiQst  Got^E^lo*  Beside^  these  inen»  several  of  those 
who  had  fought  und^  Gonzalo  had  taken  refuge  in  Nicara- 
gaar  having  been  baniehec^  by  the  president  from  Pera»  all  pf 
whom  joined  themselves  to-,  the  Cotan^as  on  ^is  occasion. 
By^  these  p&aph  the  yonng  meA  vr&te  en6c>iir^Gd  to  erect  thd 
fCaadard  of  rebdiioAy  assurfail^  tbem«  if  they  eould  piuss  over 
into  Peru  wit)i  two  or  three  hundred  mi^,  scdficielitly  aro^, 
that  ahnost  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom  would  join 
tinir  ataadards^  as  all  were  eKceedinngl/  di^s^hfied  witt>  the 
ptesidexit  for  not  ^evi^attting.  their  services  ^uAknently.  The 
Co^seraa  abCcoi(di&|^  b^gan  s^c^etly  to  ec^ect  soldiers,  md 
lo pro^de arms  foi^  thisentca'pvifite ;  ttnd  ,deemi|tg  thcfm^ei^ 
aafieiendy  powerfnl  to  set  jnsticeat  de^nee^  they  resolved  ta 
eDmmence  their  tevolt  As  they  eemaidered  the  bishop  of 
itifMn^am  ajlloilg  the  most  deternmMl  enemies  of  their  Sst- 
dter^  iney  began  their  oper^ioAs  by  taldng  vengeaiiee  or 
hfatt  ;  fei^  wyehpotpose  A^  seait  some  soldiers  to  his^  house^ 
wIk^  ^ttMssinsited  him  while  playing  ehiesA.  Aftet  this,  they 
mpenHiy  collected  f^k  £Qritt(lwef&  and  displayed  tbe)^  statidald, 
aisiMming  the  tstle^  of  the  Aih^  ^  Liberty  $^  and  seibing  a  ^f« 
ficieninumber  of  vesdds» they eibbarkedbn  the  Pacific  Oeeatt^ 
with  the  mtdntiM  4>f  iiM)eree|i|ii:^  tte  viceroy  on  his-  toyage 
Jham  Luiiator:PilRa9s%  inte&£iig  tophmdcH!'  hiba^^aUthe 
Uteaamrehe was*o6iiveying to  S^M»n*  iW  ^»  piirpoise  they 
sleered  i&  the  fivst  place  fer  Rin^kma^*  both' to  gain  ihtiefl^eiice 
of  tke  pi^deeediags  ^  the  president)  amd  because  tile  navi^ 
gatmh  £k»i  theiu^e  to  Fei^  triis  eai^ef  thte  irOttk  McaTSa* 
guan 

Embarliii^  thahefoi'e  i^itfr  ab^uC  three  huadted  niUih/tbiey 
saader  sail  for  PatliaEtay  and  ott  llieir  aM^ai"  at  thot  place  thej 
leatnt  tiiat  the  preriderit  had  aka^y  disembailfied  with  dl  fats- 
treasure  and  a€6slidaiitSk^  Theyiiow  bdieved  ttet  eiek^  tbing^ 
wa»  fiivourabfe  to  tfeck  JftleHtioi^  aa^  Chat  by  good  fettuno 
their  desired  prey  had  fa&en  into  their  hands.  Waiting' 
thev^r^  tiH  night,  Aey  eifilered  A6  p6rt  aa^  ^iel^  as\pds- 
sibia,  b^snring  thiB^  the  pi^side»t  irte  still  in*  Panttcbla,  a^ 
that  they  ttight  eslsily  eMdMIe  didr  efilelprilte  without  danger 
or  resistadCCh  Their  intdSigeBoe  however  was  exceedingly 
defective,  and  their  hopes  iH  founded;  for  the  president  had 
left  PatMuna  with  all  his  people  three' days  bdbre,-  havhkg  pre^ 
vionsfy  sent  off*  all  his  treasure  to  Nombr^  de  Dios,  to  whicli 
place  ne  was  likewise  goUe.  Itt  &ct^  by  this  diligence,  tile 
presidentavoided  dve  iapendibg  dm^gery  idtibout  Itaving  the 

10  slightest 
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tdd  alreibdy'left  th^pi«t<M  j  '#i^  iMikHhAmtit  m^tUhtMie 
of  Manin  Ruiz  de  Marcli^^  beftsuter  ^m^^^ 

xnouritidg  tU  4O0^()OO*fH|6iMi'ili;b«sfe  s!ker^'  ^^^h  Kad  b^rf  i^ 

di^M  of  "tranii^rlhi^it  ii^  Nbfitbi^  "^^  Bios  Mug  ^iilf't^ 

re^t.     Aib^'tbis'tbey  4APlig|g«d  M^^  db  'L»i^^ 

add  some  dtb^tespetftbie'  inhdb^kMt&'^lo  ttti^iifvfblib  s^War^^ 

;tlireat6iiitiW':tofai^  th^m  tfl'*tin)^<th^5»^v^''tffln^i^fta« 

the  'tp^^ffire  QtlKv  olli^*  ^kfllbter  .{)laiid^^'t^  'lieA'-^^tti- 

'  ^HB<^lk^ing  that  ^fir#i^tfi9r'^ift^i^f4b€fi^^^t6f{^nze'^^^ 
y^d^'M*^  dil^f&^ce  tl^y  i^nM  ««Ke^iti  i^i9<in^  N6if!^ 
di^Bios  t^  ^UtptWi0khef^pife^emi'\M€fr^^W  Kti&ht 'fiav^tHfle 
10  embtfpfe?  dt^  pr^pbl^  Ibl*  'bi«ni^feii<^,^  th^y  -^etinifi^  to 

wa6  fflranged  chat  Pittxiiiilufli  ^t^OnftMsl^  i&^^lVt^ 

tJanii'deiB^ftiiCfd  %a»  to  tate^'p^^t*  lrM»'aft4^u#d3^ed  iHelf  <^ 

^roveM^ pnmait,  t4)i* b^^'^vkaMnem  ftp  mst^we^  th^ WiHaMe 

on  th^l^resident  nkinigttteseapein  thatdii^dtlioVi  fr<»m^oitfbfe 
AfeODiosv'  'in'>tiii^  ttUB&fi  HiiMi  9edi^^4&^C^feM'Wmt6 
{Mnain^dn  boaifid  Vi^iiinitf'tfiiiitl  okwkiet  xaiimmt&pn^^^e 

di^.^^  i4B»tllfift^iw»fiMdbM*3»scoMiflgly'$  bm-'Mte^^  itirtied 

'MarGiileiikM^t  8d«4iiliimtt»i|riGiK'ni9^  of  epe- 

.iMUoiiSi  :aiMl  sent  ^off '  ttvo:  ^ebnftMtiM  <  ii»lediig«$n4>  negroes'  to 
>  ^T0  ncAmw  tlie  fifssidi^it  xi^yhu  fmi  occurred  in  <PtAiatim, 
jai^  af^ife;ultQr2<MN«k^  ^^e^cif*  %6iMfe 

•i^  iilher>to»|;o^^way^«f  <ih«'Bmflftrm<!rilGMa^i9$i«Bhkl^irot^^ 
itJiad  been  tamii-b^ the  president.  .ibm*.{ 

v>'  Tlw<ifareivbat'iti>«0iiiiD9fm 

.*ttia4Ml  NombMitdi  Oto6.    «Iis  «6ttMe  ar  .3rs0f«e^sftibdiiier 

..  ^dwardB  «^d>lf^M  Ooeah  ;  but  it  Middeiily  Wk^)ftt«dm  at 

A eatamot,  aadafteif  «lai»Uiertliift of .  fottrteete ieagiter-^'&inl} 

•»jtoL.  V.  -M  into 


!;?•  .      iWjif*^.^<fW     .  i9Aff«il-.9Q€|»^ltv 


VI  Icnslhi  from  |b^l  iniwitcihj|bp£imtik£^  ia  4)«^i^;srim' 
io]glitl90  c^If  ett^UW^  ImsIw^^  ib»  tmk .  .v^m.  •.  Ii>ift,  true 
tluii  ii  mould  >b«^iw«milv-^i wti  ihi»i  .Mmd.  tin^ovgi)  mom^ 

Hence,  in  fwig  from'fPaiiainiitt»  liKmbcs^^de  pio^bylb^ 
nvpf  CkwfiSf,  it  }BimQom^tt0  Uwv«ilf<jbgftrtopd  m  the  i^. 
place  to  .imp  rJ^er.)MW(^e:fiJly<fiidl9M^  of  %«  leagiifaB^ 

il  to  t&  promidal  And  the;  officer*.  «;bo  Bccaii){)fio{efi  bw 
ili^QjMt^fipffiirifip.  «o*be  mder  AipKriiippiieh(»pft¥>wi  ^Mti  ron 
eabucffing  cm  the  N«i^  Sqa^  it  felli8Q:dQ«4  a  QiiR:tbAttb^ 
ci39|ki  !)«£&' no  f«r(90«8i^  wd  bc(  flwidMPltb«ift  coiMml  bMh 
ft»M^^#ie;-^ieut4<   $tiK  fmsf^nrogibM  jmijeacepf 

ipiiid,  jit  sentuffileaiw  iN»«ni^de<S9guiiikb}r  lasid  tpJ^omt 

mim^y  ^^^  ,l^rdB|r8^'ft^  nit  tb0r;iiibtg^itiuH^4^  jtbia;||lft^  to 
fi^sp  i4>  anni;  Asr  the  ipfottotiim  o^tbed^f^^wiireiti^b^ 
h^ea  Bf^iiusfe.  S^i^  bad  mmoA  diffmlt  aB4>  Jbttettiiiff^ 
jfPliFpejr  op  $9(Cit»  hfMfii^  sfiwral  fiv^Rl  to  ovpss^  4M^  #fmm 
{qr  .fviiQfflimft  4i)<L  lo  pim  ^ii!aa||^  ivppdi'Mid  jrnai^b^  juiA 
fofd  tbiim^  -ifrfii^b  HP  penfoki  bi»d4Jifv^0«d>  1^  a  ](«%  wliilef 
XM  l^ia  amrwl  at:  ^ombr^  IiIb  I)m%  Jia  fiwnd  itlie^aewf^  mlieadf^ 
4da9(iipiim3at4d  (P-  Aafc  ptm  i^  ilb0/otb«riaiepor.  aiid>diat  the 
MdMt»kaRbyw«irfil>Pa^  intaimc^irad  had  pisqmed  as^vallai 
ttpiqr  awne  itUMiQf  ideftM;  tVam^l»»s^  tmrtilg  JiPMl  ihtircivwa^ 
nf  nms  or  tmr'veMdi'iwbidb  .imM  uiVfM Jwttawif^ia  gm 
jbeir  jwsistanee  m  repdliiig  ;dia /irniMi-  . :Tlv^.;preuafliit 
^red'  .ahoi%^  atoffatJkviiidigegihej  feqiidideir^gM^Qg  ili^ 

(head  ^  the  vmak  tohaUtants  mi  ^asated  tMr«pdft  Paaat* 
lliat^dataiiBimsd  i&ijglat  baitfete^G^^  biaapr 

'^ijl%«n  Faidiawmdde  iGkNitiam  mandaMl  Jmt  l^mhrai  lUosr 
aaii  Bfciaiqa^took  poftt  on^^tfaa  bilL«air  Vvmm^-ti^ii^mmr 
}j  aQoatioaadf  Maraieaa  and  D?  Lai»  bdievcd  tbejr  Wghl 
jMaiBtfoviirdi^M  Bifiaep  i»^^  tliadkided  9tatd irf^  Aaiabala. 

IP  Fpr 


ifiH>  wbdm  tbeyjoiiudif  coii.Ml>^iriibfei)taiUi^ 

vith  ^o^  )>c^^eit  Flatifuxiii  «M  rNoiaisFie  ^/jDm.^  By!%w^ 
]|}«»ft»'f|1tejr  MseviMedi  i^rraq^eqcsble  ibi^,  iii^ti;tl]iej()Bt^?4 

th#f  hmH  Mo^BAer  of  rd)«i^*J#i4n^die  shipB  with.,  ^e^.^ti 
01^  vtgaiNDiidy  ai^okairri  A^r^BfMW  r(W^9^r^9Sri^^^o»i 


liliviligr  thbt  the  inhabitants  01  that  city,  da  learning  tb^if^ta 

iMftl  aviki  t^ke  tlva  ;fieid  4|g4ii^.I)^in^  4^  (^ntnapibt 
iMtiMiif 'IP&1H9I  AatBfie^oi|9.|haq  biftr^fkatdipieiity.wc^  oblige 
kUk'  li),f£itir0 1^  f#m  a  jttiictb^  wi^h.Bm^  *  AcG^rdin^y^ 
viieii  Ff^^tianii  d^  Ck>i^ti?(nHB^lkad  porpoeedad^^^^  l^If.Fajif' 
«»^Kom)EM  de  i)i0s^  herlettnie^tlif^  t][^ 
^df  of  4i/0fp|^tfiyaieb  of^tha  mbotti  shmI  iiad^ii|^Mrciiei^,oqt,i^^ 
Ibai9f  4iidlb  a  aiflMrm  ford^  i^  #ft.^i)e^  Eiarcliiifiwddf^  1^99^^ 
ittt  i^lM<d  «^  rettiiifa  to  Pamnta^v  .    : ,   ;  .rr.-j   .      ^ 

'*^lj^iiH^  an  Ilia  yatortiybe^oek.  i^#iT^e  nagvqes  fn^.ifb^ 
gat  malice  of  the  aitired^feat!  pf  J^cnqejio^  axid^i^i^^iidw^ 
af'|i|br<iia^af  3[g^i|i4  ijihnseE    tiQ,>^af,fo^d|fal^D^^ 
Ab'iliieli^BfWiictfi  t|^^  fa)^  aUa(i^€^^  fbo  \^I»rset  da-< 

9itik}g'^daA  to  afire''  thaia9eives  '|U&  liiG3i:4)att^  nijlebty  and  ta  eiif 
dtfavair  4o  gat  to;  the  shorev  "whefe.litt  too£eir  nqiuid  ta]cf 
diem  0nf%dard  tlie  ahips^ ;  They  ail'^^iiatisd,  aiidJF^tfilinaqd 
#M)b  aalna^^if  hia  pecmJr  «tnid(  £[^to  tbe^  fv^pada;  ^ypic^pg^  .thi( 
fublif;  >]x|adv;  that  ibey  migbt  ^cabe  ^  Marcbei|fi«  As  ^  't|ie 
county  Wj06 '  n^fa  kitenseeted  .-witny^mars^  aad  rl^^dw^iibdi 
waaiH;tle  aGcifstaiiia4'  t^' aliecMiialec  luyQb  ^i^^qa^tes^Jiev  iraf 
daawaed  In  an  endoairour  aa  pass  one  of  tbe  17^01%  Sevttrat 
of  the  fi>Haw^a:of 'Feladmand  w^no  n^a  peisonarst:  aiid.it^ 
waa  naver  known  what  became  of  the  others*  The  pria9neic% 
IR^ere  carried  to  Panama,  where  they,  and  those  <jtheni'  a4io 
wer^f    taken  at  the  defeat   of  Bemqo,.  were  all  pfft  to 

itMhi    '*•..'  •:-..-  .: rr.r  -.•.-••♦ 

^WhenTedro'M  CoiitrtfeHia^  twfap*  lamaiiiBd  tmr  boaonl  tbe^ 

^    •         .      '  •        ahip^. 
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ihip9,'goJ['  iiitelligience  of  ^e  mTse^ble  hte  of  bis  comrflidesi 
he  wns  so  much  alafmcd  iliat  he  would  not  take  time  to  hoisi: 
anchor  and  maVe  sail,  but  threw  himsell'  into  a  boat  with 
some  of'his  men,  leiiving  the  ships  at  anchor  with' ^  the 
pluniler  untouched.  He  coasted  along  for  a  consideir^le  way 
fo  the  province  of  Nata ;  after  which  no  fitrther  ititelligencD 
was  ever  received  either  of  him  or  aity  of  those  who  were 
along  with  liim,  but  it  was  su|ipo^ed  they  were  nil  massacred 
by  (he  Indians  of  that  conntry.  On  getting  int«HigeBce  of 
the  fevoiirable  termination  ot*(his  threiitL'ning  attltir,  thep«^ 
.  sident  returned  to  NombredeDios,  giving  thanks  to  Godib^ 
having  delivered  him  fi'om  this  unforseen  clanger.'  'Had 
the  rebels  arrived  at  Ponama  only  a  few  days  sooner,  Aey 
might  Easily  have  made  him  prisoner,  and  woOld  ■  hat© 
acquired  a  much  larger  liooty  then  ever  fell  into  thehAiidBcJF 
pimes.  '  ■'' 

Tranquillity  being  entirely  restored,  the  prej-iderit  embirlf- 
cd'  with  his  treasure,  and  arrived  safely  in  Spain.  'Onettf  hk 
vessels,  in  which  Juan  Gomez  de  Anuayii  was  embarktid,  T/Jlth 
part  of  the  royal  treasure,  was  obligwl  to  put  back  to  Notribre 
de  T)ios :  But,  having  refitted  at  that  port,  she  Ukewise  ai*^ 
rived  in  Spain.  Immediately  on  landing  at  San  Lucit,  the 
president  sent  Captain  Lope  Martin  into  Germany,  where  the 
emperot'  then  was,  to  inform  his  majesty  of  his  safe  arriTal 
from  Peru.  This  news  was 'e)iceWihgly''agrete*bie  to"th« 
court,,  arid  €)ccasioned  niuch  artonJsnment  n!  the  (tPompt^ancl 
happy  letenpalion  of  the  Ax>ubles,  ijvhieh  had  app^arert '«li 
^rmid^Ie'tind  d^cblt' td'  appease.  Soon'  af^i*  the  ari^vs^ 
of  the  Wft^efet  at  V^ijolid,  he  wa*  "(rtipointed  bishop  of 
PlacehuS",- then  Yacuntih  consequence- faf  *he  death  bf 'Don- 
J,uis  Cab^  de  Vocaj  OTi^''hi9  majesty  serit  ordeiB  that  hi 
iihbuld  come  tb  (Jourt,  fo  giveti  friinute  iaccouht  of  all  the  afJ 
fairs  iri  which  he  had  been  eiigagW;  I^fe  went  there  accOrd-' 
ihgly,  acpompaniied  by  tti^  provincial  of  the  Domihicnlis,  an^ 
Jerom  ^i'AtiBm,  the  "deputies  or  agents  of  the  kingdotti  of 
Pcru,,pnd"In''?rt'e^aI  Other  gehtleihen  and  perkms  of-consi- 
^£>fltJofi,  who'ttere  in  e^pectaiibn  ,ijf  gefehg  sertie  rewards 
fToiWhislmncsty  for  their loval  services  dliring  the  late  com- 
nnittibni(';i  The  pcy  bishop  accordingly  embarlfed  at'  'Barcc"^ 
-       '       ■    ■  '  lona, 

I  Td  the  Royal  Coromenlariec  of  Garcilauo  de  la  Vega, p.  S7S>  'he'll 
tu&ih  bivcbMn  ArK;q>|aMiued.tothelMfaof»EQf  Pbctiitia,'4ii4  to  Itare 
been  aftervvdi  truidaicd  to  that  of  Ciguenu  ia  1561  by  Philip  II.  which 
le  enjoyed  till  hiadothiD  1ST], 


appointed  tor  th^  purpose;  takiii^  along  with  him,  by  order 
oflii^  ijpta^eslfj^  )mf^  million  of  aollar$. of  the  treasure  he.  had 
b»i^«]^t  rrpm.Peru*  Shortly  afterwards,  bis  majesty  appoint- 
ed .Doo  Aiitonlo  de  Mendoza,  the  viierdy  otjsew  Spain,  tp. 
asstinie  that  piTice  in  Peruj  s^i^ding  Don  Xiiis 'de'  VeU^scoj 
^omiinissaryrgeopral '  of  the  customs  of  C^tille,  to  succeed 
H^l^dpza  in  .th.e  viceroyalty  of  NeV  Spain. : 

...         •  .     .  .         ^  -•  _     , 

,    .        END  ay.  TH^:9I^COV£llY  AND  CONglrtEST  OF  PERU^  ^ 

*  y     "^         *  '        '  '  {     ^   ^i      .         ?      .       . 
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wr  Introduction. 


»'  ♦. 


AVING  iiow.  giveq  at  con8ideral)le  lengtli  the  autheii'tic 
^^ ^^  histories  of  the  disc^overy  and.  conquest  of  the  twp 
grieatest  of  the  IWopean  cobnieg  in  tne  New  World,  Mexico 
and  Peru,' fiiqQi,  original  apd  contemporary  authors  whose 
Wprji::^had  not,b^fo;*e.a{^jeared  in  any;  lEInglisIi  (Collection  of 
Voyage  and  Travels,  we  now  propose  to  give,  as  a  kind  ot 
suppleni?nt:Pr  appendbc  to  the  excellent  history  of  Zarate,  ati 
abridged  deductioD  of  the  principal  events  in  rem  for  some 
^me  $fter  the  departUi;e  pf  the*  president  pe  la  Gaisca  from 
that  kingdom^  ,i^tracted  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Royal 
Com^i^taries,  pf  P^ru  by  Garcilasso  ^e  la  Vega  Inca,  Part  IT. 
!Pook  VL  VIL  and  VIII.  Having  formerly  given  some  ac- 
count of,  that  work,^  not  very  favourable  to  the  character  of 
tha(.descendant  qf  the  Incas  as  a  hist<>rian,  it  may  only  be 
here  mentioned  that  the  events  to  be  now  related  on  his  au^ 
thority  all  oc4ttrred  in  his  own  time,  ai^d.  that  the  relation  oi 
l)ie9i  which  he  has  left  would  liave  been  greatly  more  valu- 

,  ....  able 


^^bi  t)ieti*ifeiitiSv^ifei''JH»'M^  while  SpiiiiH<nw»A^  tBh' 
ifer'bf  t:iiVdp^,*  se^tfo^hli'AdUng^  de'^mfeing  under.  i^ty»a» 
iafcal'gtlisp  of  ^  ul^ei?'  6B*V*DCev -a  vMt  revdu«on  ^ippeam 
ibout^  5eVate'lhc  S0*ni»h- Att^^ric*^"*  *o**»i'^  kita^teiAw» 

tftld  pretensione  heimm  tfevai9<MisJrace»^fiPtkBir*uih«l»tant» 
dd^ottJltrtge  tkSm^itita  i»1^^^  towioixiof  dnl  was  and 
aharciy.  ^4^'  cfriw^  i«^  |J«k3ttRkrIv  UiitrmkigtA  all  tfcfe*i«nd» 
6f  htwnanity,  and  it  feko  te'iw*Bd:  di»d  Ae  pisesent  ccnnmo^ 
^ons  may  sobti  snbride  iano  ^  pftnuaoBcnt  ttetc  of  peace  «nd 
Wod  ffovertiment,  advant»«j06u6^^vto;«lll  Ate^^^-te^^  interests, of 
Hie  Cdlonists,  and  benefioi^tro'llw  eommetoee^^and  induatiy  4£ 


TSife  following  reflecdoBson  the  State  ot  mannara  amongt.tii^ 
&rlV'l$P8n»h  settfefci  itt'^^H*  'epatent'TMten;  duriiie' the 
feM  bf  which'wft-tote  already  gitfflB  dteSbtfttTvas  ^rumn 
fey  ttfe  4loqnefit  p^n  -oPlfeellteeteiiiiue  HitfMBn  «f  Jiateiea, 
have  appeared  mostTW)tthy  «rf=ii!sefae»'i  >  .» ;  v^. ;  .,,  <r 
««  ftouAtheSpaBiaMg^vA^fiwt^iinwOeAftiw  t»^ 
Ihe  lowest  order  In  societji  «»*  A^^Ptrtwrj^^ofiAosewho 
afterwards  toiaed  tjie^  w?re  persoiM  of  d^er^fortuiit, 
Viri  atf'the  bodia-dr,©^  bitougfct  -{«*.!*•  field  by  the 
Kfferient  leiidert  wHq^«ftfeBd«d4breafwri6riJy,'iii«  *ne  lacl- 
d  as  a  Wred^bldi^-  or*fflo*red  Jtfe*twldrt*iar|^^  Ercry 
aStenturer  in  Perti  v:bn«de^ed  hli««*'a*x«'c«ii^pwrofi'  entil* 
^'d  fey  Ills  services  Wfe&«8eBibiW|»«M»ii»  wk  oDontr);  *iiidk- 
Ld  Been  acqulredTiy  hi?  ^^ateurvM  In  the  oMtesto.  b«**e» 
flie  rival  chld&,'e8ch  cili»*W»8ide  as  hei'me»^iiit^m.^,ha 


by  '?ece5^W-t«e  wages'^ef  amereenwy;  ;!»:«««-»  their 
iword.  riot  to  fere^nfiiiertce  in  bflhte  op  nobilijrof *lrthi,  4*t 
6io:st  Bf  fh?  leWew  ^hoio  they  foHdiwed  ^«W».a*J«bte4  to* 
flieir  aeVktibff  5  bid  ea«h  <rf  *eijf  iuftfereirtg  hopfld^-tkf  tlie> 
iami  me^s;  t6  9p«*n*  *rliy**'hiiB*lf  to  the* ^poMssiitowf 

power  and' weaitK-.;  ••'■•■;  '•'  ■.•^■'^••'•'  ■' ■'^■' [_-;'■-  •-•.■•   . 
^«  But  ihough' the  tripsin  Pwi:JrtiT(rf>irfAe^.  wiy  re^ 

•■■■■■'    ■  ■  ,*••'  ■'••'••  '-■•  i  ilj»t-«f*ikto«ri<a!f'0.p.'8>3»-    ••-  ■  •  >■'-•-■>  i  *t» 


cirtf«nti*  Ig  R^anci$eoPbHirro.  IfS 

gtOatpatf^  ^ty-i^H!^  tiAai  of  Hi  httitietu^  ap^ce.  Aia^dag 
men  accustomed  to  divide  the  spoil  of  idi  <H)tie9it  coim^nr, 

di0deiiretifobCatfij[hgweidtli'«i6qiMM  'T^^' 

OTdoturof  pa^siiit  augmtfA^  Uk  ptopot^m  to  tfi^  liopie  of^ 
smsciess.  '  Where*  ali  nkere  niCem  on  the-  nate '  object^  lohi 
mider  Ae  dotflinioti  of  life  tAttm  pksik^f  tt^te.  #^  btit  oAf6 
m&de  of  gabttiig  men,  at  of  secitHitg  iih0  atutehm^t.  Oi[(5eir$< 
of  fiiUti^  and  infliDence,  beside  th«  pirbttia^  df'  future  esftil*' 
IdishnKMti^  r^eived  large  ffriittiities  m  haiid  from:  the  dn^ 
trith  whom  tbey  a^jaged!  Gonttio  Fii»th^  ifi  oid^  td" 
raise  a  thouttrnd  ibM,  advaM«d  Ihr^  IttmdifedthottsfmdpescKi/ 
iiOasca  elpettdcd  ill  levying  iSie  trcKfifs  ll^hifsh  h^  led  i^ih^ 
iPiaarro  nine  hundfied  tfaoittitnd  tesM.  The  distributipttd  6f 
property,  bestdwad  arihe  UfMm  of  aefnc6»^  were  AiU  more 
exorbitant.  Cepeda  as*  the  teward  of  Iris  pefficFjr,  iH  pef- 
<4midin|((  thecomt  oftojif  at£df(^i;ceH6  give  tfte  sancdon  ofH^ 
anthort^  tbi  the  iE$iii|yediiiriKdi<^io»>  of  Pizarro,  >eceiy^  w 
Iptant  dr  landr  wliich  yidSect  an^toMalincotiie  of  ail  btfMred 
;atid  iafty  dionsamf  pejk)(ft.  HxKjosa^  vrbo,  by  Bfs  ^^Ijr  <i^ 
fectioii  ham  HzaM^  and  sm^eiidief  ofjdte  fleet  to  Oiisca^  d^ 
dded^tH^fiitd^rR^;  oMnteeiel  a  disttict  of  country  affi>rd^ 
nig  tird  btmdr^  ttoittaiM  pe8ti$  0f  y^tf^  v^ahie.  White  ^vt&i^ 
t«warts  wt#detfk'.oitf  to"  tfa^  princ^dt  ofiiceTs,  wiffi  inorW 
dkan  vdfjrtS  iteAtfibeacey  plibporcioijfal  slmres  were  c&t&ttedf 
>n  Cbbte  of  niieii^  rank,     ' 

^    «  Sddh  d  r^iid  cUai^  bf  ftnrtonephidueed  ifa  nstin^  e& 

fects.  'R  gav^  U^  Dirnew  "waiit^  mM  Hew  desires,  \reterai«^<. 

iiong.aecaslom^^baidUiip  and  toii,  fux^trired  ofa sudd^nfai 

tttte fiir jMlo^ abdincQQsidcraie' dSssipatioir,  anil  ind^lfl^ 

in  afl  ttAccxeestfes^fimHKftry  Kceo^i&n^s.    The  Hot  of  kitr 

<AdaniA^iei^  decupvtd  somei  »  reliril  for  expensive  liikun^ 

liprei^Maof)^  dp^^nft.    Tbd  meanest  sokfier  nf  t^eru'v^ou)(l 

'hovriiloiq^bt hiiHifelf  de^adM  bjr  mafofiing'  en  foot;  andfy 

*at:  a  (MjEf'^en  tfale  iNAeb  riP  Itorsev  Ik  thai  ^oanti^  w^aa  cSM 

:  ncftitanv  ««€hr  Sndrrtdudi'  nnfeted  otf  be!)%  fitfnfehed  with  oiio 

btfbrl^  M  wMd  ial)6  th^  <(e]d:    But,  though  less  patient 

ttnder'ttie^Sirtignes  and'  hahlslnps  of  ^tntei  tmy  were'  ready 

idr^MSe  Amg^aaMd  dd^  with  a«  tnudi  intreoidity  as  ev^f 

^  ahdj  aiiima^ted  by  thd  hope  of  new  rewiirds,  mey  never  iailed;^ 

oit  tfaeday  of  battte,  to  mqilay  all  tbehr  racient  valour: 

<<'  T<%^ef't»ltbtteit  c(>dtbge,  ibejr  J^etained*  all  ibe  SiM^ 
>dty  by  ^vdh  thigy  weifc*  originaUy  distinguished.    C^l  di^ 
tovd  never  raged  with  a  more  fell  spirit  than  among  the  Spa- 
niards 
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canle6te<fcin4^g  coiuUi^ipieDy.avarke.v^  anil  renderi-. 

ocl.^eir  ^vsspity  nu^tj^  raofproiu.  .S^gcurness  to  ^eize  the  Ya*> 
}|l^ble  forfeif^r^  ^xpe^t^]upontbed!^th  of  every  oppun^iit,. 
^^  the  door  ^igain^t;xQ^i;^y^,;  T^  be  wealthy  was,  of  itself, 
8i;^fficient  to  ^qiose:  a  maa  to  accuWion^  or  to  subjject  hlia  to. 
p^uuiftfaipeiH.  patb^;s%litea^  suspicionsyt  .Pizarro  condeibxi-^ 
g4  inany  of  ^tl|e,  moist  opulent  inhabitants  of  Pern  to  deaths, 
^^rvajal)  wUbout^f^arcfjiing-  for  any.  pretext  to  justify  his* 
cmelty,;  cnt  o^man^^  more*  Tbennmbei;  of  those  who  auf- 
f^ed.bjr  the  ban^  9^!>be  ^fecution^j.wa^  ndt  much  inferior 
to  what  felMn  th^  field ;  and  the  greater  ^rt  jKras^i^ondemned 
^tbout  the  formalitj' of  any  ieg^l  tnal.  :  . .  . 
.,  ^^fJTh^.  violence  with^whicb, the  ^pontendii^..  parties  treated- 
th^t  opponents  wast'npt  accompaniecLby.its  jasual  attendants^' 
altaohflient  and  fidelity  ^  thofir  witb  whpm  they  aei»d« .  The 
ties  df  fhonpUTr  - whif  h  ^ought  ^to  be  ^  held ,  sacred  among .  men^. 
aiid  the  principle  of  integrity,  interwoyea  9^,^  tborcnig^ly  ia> 
tfa^.l^anish -character  as  m  that  of  anj  nation^  seem  to  nave. 
been  equ^Oy  forgotten*'  Even  ri^ard  for  decency,  and  the 
saise  01  s]>ame)  were  .totally  abandoned*  Xhrnng* these  dis-. 
at&sioas,  there  was  hardly  a  Spaniard  in  Pem..who  did  not 
abandon  the  party  which  he  bad  pr^inajly  espoused,  betray^ 
tjbe asfi^^iates  with  wbok  he  had  umte49  and  .Y)9}ate/th0.en«- 
gagements  under  which  he  had  come.  Tlie.yiceriiry  .NiAone^ 
\^la^a8  ruLoed  bythe  treacbety  of^  Cepeda^aoid  the  other, 
j^iidges  of  the  royalauiliencc,  wii9  wei?e;,]Kmnd> to.  have  sup-^ 
ported  his  authority.  The  chief  advi^r«,aiid  companiona  of^ 
Gonzalo  Pizarro  in  his  revolt  were  the  fir^t.  to  £i^csake  bin^r- 
and  ittt«nit  to  his  enemies.  His  fleet  wf  ft,giv4?n  up^toiGascat 
bf  therffianwhom  beh^d  singled  out  .afnong  bis  .ofiicera  to, 
entrust  with  thcatin^portant  comniand.  On  t^&day  that  was  ^ 
to  decide  hi&  £^te,  an  .^rmy  of  veterai^,  in.  sight  of  the  ettemy^ 
threw  dowB  their  arms w^hout  striki^^Uoy^, jand  dese^rted 
aJepjckfT '^ho  ha4  «^ten  ccH^ducted  them  to  vi^toqf^  .Ii^^Haoce^ 
of  stich  general  and  avowed  coulieinpt  qH  therjpriuciplea,.a2Kl 
^bUgfLtions^wbicfh  attatsb  mi^n  tqinan,  and  bind  ())e]xt,ipfo^i|| 
^'nion,  4rarelf  occur  in  history^  It  i&ionly  wherev  mi&f^  Hi^ii^ 
ri^ov^  from  t^.  seat  of  government^  'where,  the.  rq^finu^nta  ,af 
law  and  oridfv  a^s. little  ieit^i.where  the^ project  ioi ^i^p.^xxfX". 
bounded,  iiand  where  immense,  wealth  jxii^  xovi^  Uie /crimen 
b)f  wip^>it  is  ae^uire^, .  ^ai  we  can,  find^ny  parallel  ^  .^e 
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tncidenU  in  the  Histcnry.cf  Pem^  from  tJhe  departure  i^Gasca^, 
to  the  appointmeiU^^Dufi  Af^onio  d^.  Jifliendoza  as  Viceroy. . 

'  AJuqNQ.  tbps^  y^ha  mere  dissatisdeil  with  the  distribution  of 
tlie  rq>artimifinU^  in  Peru  by,tli9  presidient,  was  Francisco 
Uieriiaindez  Gicqny  to^whom  De  la  Gasca  granted  a  comniifi-» 
sion  to  make  a  conquest  of  thc^  district  ^Ued  the  jCuDisbos^ 
to  the  .northnmst  4it*  .Cmc(^  and  beyond  one  of  the  great 
chains  of  the  ^des,  with  the  title  and  iiutbority  of  .goverhoi: 
and  captain-general  of  that  conntiryy  which «  he  engaged  to 
CQuqaer  at  hisowAexpence.  Giron- was  n^uch  gratified  by 
this  empiayment,  a%it  affiotrded  bini  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  ibmentiog  And, exciting  a  new  rebeUion  against  the  noyA 
authority,  which  he  had  ^n^  meditated,  jand;  ivhich-  he  a&^ 
tually  put  in  executioo^.aa  wiU  be  seen  in  the  s^ueL  loune* 
diaJtely  after  the  depactu):e.of  the.  president  fro9iJPettt>  ke 
w^t  from  Xomorta  C^fcoi  pujl^ishing  t|he  commission  wbiqll 
be  had.receiyf4f '  wd  appointed  sevarai  captains  to  raise  ipeu 
for  his  intended  expedition  InyQuamanga,  Arequipa,  La  Paz, 
and  other  »pl$ices|.  while  he  ptrsmaUy  .beat  up  ibr  volunteers 
in  CuzQo*  Being  a  man  of  popular  manners  and  much  be- 
loved aJDiong  the  soldiers,  he  soon  drew,  together  above,  two 
hundred  men.  So  great  a  number  of  ,thei  inost  loose  a^d  dls« 
solute  inbab}taate  bj^ing^collected.  together,  at  Cu^scp  and  In 
arms,  they  took  efctreme  lib^il)^  in  canvassing  .the  late  event^ 
sif^  taipeak  with  much  licantiousne^  .reqpecting .  the  presL* 
dE^taud  die  officers  iie  h^  left  .in.  the  gove^nmfnt;  of  the 
kingdom.  '  .Their  discourse  was  ao.c^en  am)  scaAdalonSf  that 
the  magifi|trates  of  theipitiriie^ined  U  necessary  tp  intcffposieij 
and  Juan  de  S^avedtra,  m^jm^  then  mayor  or.  r^^idoi^.cf 
Cuzco,  requested  Giron  to^^pitrt  uponhis  intendod  expcdi? 
tion  without  delay,,  tliat  the.. peaceable  inhabitants  might  no 
longer  be  scandalized  by,  the  i(edit;i^U£|  discourse^,  of  his  soldier^^^ 
as  most  of  them  were  quartered  upon  the  citizens  to  \^hom 
they  hehaw^  wiUi  mu^  :     .  r     .   /     * 

1  waa  then4ntCu2^CO,:tkpi^))^ab(Dr^',;tW^^  and  hi|^ 

Sf^diers  mai^9  tn^ir.firjBt  disturbance;  and  }  \(ras  pre«e|it  alsp 
•.        r  '  '  about 
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dboal  th««*  y<Wi^  ^^diorwanb  aC  thm  ■aeond  inatiny;  aad,; 
ibough  I  had  not  even  then'  aUtained  th^ogeof  a^otoMT  nun^^ 
I  wast  flufficiendy  abl^  to.notiee  and-  undentaBd  the  mierva^ 
lions  and  disaourses  pf ^iny^&ther  on  lhe:«anom.oyenta  ivhieb 
ct^urced  ;  and  I  can  t^ify  that  the  floldiers.'bcbayed  in  8» 
proud  and  insolent  a  oiantter  that  the  ma»stratesw^fe  forced 
ta  tak^  notice  sA  tbeit  eoftdact  Thife  aoiuers-  thuarfit  proper 
to  be  mncb  aflfetided  on  tbis.oceasioib^  preliettding  l£at  liiootie 
oaght.to  have  any  authority  over,  ilhem  eseept  Giron  under 
wj^ae  commnnii  they  bad  inlutect^aikd  th^  carried  their 
i9iutinoM&  in^ofenee  to  Mieb  a^^ght  as  tcy^uftf^mble  in  arms  at 
1^  house  of  dietr  eomadandei*' to  protetiC  iheniAelfea  'flgaifi||t 
A^ magktratea^  When  thi^^ntiat  iveas:  fai<>#nr  iir  ilie  dty^* 
Ibe  magistrateft  and  dtizens. found  tncRlsrft^  oUlged  toamr ; 
and  beingjoinedby]na«y«okHeiawho'«lr<eveiiotoft1b'fa^oD»^ 
tbey  tMk  post  i«  tibe  JnaiJbH-place.  ^  1!lte  mutth^E^ 
liliewise  in  the  tMef  wl^  GiitNia  Hoil^  aiodd^  ar  no*  itf«at 
iiglKmee  fhym  the  iito  Md  m  tkn-  mafttter  bofb 

piureietf^reniakied  tt^er^armaitt^  tiiip^i^  and  n^hte;  id#aytf 
oil- the  point  of  ^o»iing:ioacliiHi.j  ivlneh  haA^t:»Mainiy  beem 
^e  eaae  if  some  pradcaot  peoiKHia  bad^nal  iaMrpoied  hetveeir 
Aeip»  and-  prevailed  ou'^  nlagifeitratea  to^  ctif6r  iafto  a  trea^ 
fiir  €on4)romUng'l^eir,di£feren€eBi;-  IWinoM  aetiteperau^ 
IMI  litis  oecaamR  wer^  Diego^drSKlvai^  ipie^iMaldiomida  di6i 
rich,  GarciJasso  de  la  Vega  my  father,  Vasfco-idii  Gtoramy 
Antonio  Quinnonea*  Juan  de-jSeitio^  Jerolimio^  di^^Ldyitsaa 
Martin  de'  Meneses^  mA  Fraticita>  Rod^imet.  *V^  Aefr 
perauaskms  th9:rimdor  JdaA  ^  Saavedra  utia^G^laM^  9tmf^ 
ciaco  Hernmdea  Ghren  trer^*  itidttdBd  tcK  sieet-iarvthe  gresrf 
ciu^»  <m  whieh  oacadtinth^^eidieaidMaii^ 

S^fer  the  seeuiity  of  thdi  coemander.  itfi  ibia?confei«nee 
iron  behavtid  wj^  ^  n^nebrleMklioe  and  audacft^y  that 
Saavcxlrar had  aniK^edly! atreated  Ute  iPhe had ' tet. iiseii  re« 
attBijfied  fr^ioa  jfeapeet  1^  of  wtMn  .n^'  ftaher 

was  one.  In  a  seeaii^eonfeirette^  in-theevMki^i  uhdl^i'  die 
«(ifte  p|l«aiitioai^'  GitMt  affreirt  t»  renoi^e^  his » sddSMi'fjtonfi 
^  qi^>  lo-gsy^up^ie^lii;  of  tfei? aioat  mntiiiaba ef  ht^  siriAeri 
|[^|li0;migi]^rale8,  iiQ4  <svmf  t6miakQro0inpeanitioe  inrffecisdxl 
bflcire  the  pofirt  jU>  iuisw<^  fi^'hiif'condttcl  <Bir^  the  inii^ 

..  i,On;beifl|r  ^ada  acqD«^nt(|i  #10^00^  ^^K^ieemdit^  tlliersdA^ 

'ftm^^'^^^il^ifS^^^  P^  potiified 

th«D>  iritb  %9o^iiig'iv<0r40  and  paomiserth^  hid*tertaiirly  at^ 

^/  tacked 
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titriiftd;liiB%al]iiibaktt«iita^  the  ammqu^m^t/f'PfK^  mlg^ 

twobididMd^dliMidveweiiHBnii^  meft,  oi  despeMte^ldlttmt^^ 

idiii&^beitkiyatisCB  oonnitedof  ooly  eighty  men  of  f|ua}itv,  i^ 

tlie  tesHLjbfikig  neh  metchaxm-  not  ittttred  to  drms.    i5ut  iti 

Ittettiad  «God  toinmt  llie  threittexK^  msacbiefi  at  tfae^'{^riayenr 

«Dd  Torars^  of*  ibeprilaMa,  friirs  and  detdiit  ^otnm  of  the  city;* 

Die  miitifleers  *wem  uader  arms  «A  ni^M^  setting  rcgtiW 

gooidB  andt^eatmekasmtbepreseliieem  m  enemy;  and-in' 

the  rooniingy  mliea  Sunredra  satr  thai  Oift^n  hid  ndt  maith<t' 

ad  fvora  lib&id^  aicKonling>tp^agr^eeftnetftt:,  ^h€^«  setit 'a^a^arratllf 

to tiBlffi; fajfabefete histtiuiunltL  As Orroft sru»pedted that hSr 

«min&;ht}iia*|ieiim^'hinHtO''i^^  he  \»alked 

oittiin  hi^mdiliiQg  goiTD)'  atf  df  VMntyvgoing  to  vi^it  d  nietgh-i^ 

bma*$' but  wentidirectljrti^the  hoase  otSaavedra,  ^Ho eoni^ 

npktad  'hiini  te*tiri»B^  i  On  thii^  imjelligenee  heSng  eomitmhS^ 

caled  to;  the  w^iers,  «thaj^  kimediiady  diap^hd^,  etety  <m^ 

slnfting'igirhimflelf  as  be 'best  heboid:  ^^7%e  eight  men  whe 

were  .partkiblBrly  obnoodosn  took  Mnetaarf  ^in  tne  Bomimcsnf 

convent ».  andifoHJfied  tbemsdfai  In  the  W^t  oFthe  ^n:h^' 

wbei»  ibay  held  oat  tm^tk9&Bl  &tg^  but  vi?<6lre^at  last  obfig^ 

to surrencW.    l^eyMfinttitfiklWnAe^'biM; afioeilr^ iitM estxin^ 

plary^'ivaaner   tMr^i^^belUeiw^eMUuce  ^^NpHred^i'  Md  tW 

t0Wer  ^was  d^iiolMied;  thie^ir  oiigla  mA  bfe  nsed  in  the  same 

manaar-'itifiitufa-i '•' ' 'r  •'''    ^  •  ••*'   -•'•' 

-  Afteii  thfe  diipeiaioii  of  the  imitineel^  and  the  {Mitihraieift 

of  die  oiost  gttStyy  CSk-owi  wa^fdeased  on  hii^  soIemAf  engagcf^ 

niesitte»Mke>Ma  apfateranocbefivre  lh^\'it)yal  d:i|9r^n^  af 

lima  to  anawmn^  hk  oondtfct*   *Me  #enr  thi&i^^  aefcordin^y; 

asd  vi^as/^eomrtltted:!^  pr&MMi  i  but  kPtet  >a  feW'  days '  was  per^ 

mitted  t»|^DQtas  a  prisonar  at  kurg^  ^confining'  MinselTtti 

tfad city m Uma;  ' Hethisvi^ marrMT a ^roung virtabas  hdbb' 

and  bewtiM  buly^  '#ith  lAam  he^'weftt  td^  I^«sid6  at  Ghssco^ 

wbdre  Iwassoaialed  witlija>6n^but  soldi^s^ 'itfvoidthg-dl^^^ 

deCy>wMLtbfr«iimBa<a&(mttafraa^p06sl^^       -     ^ 

About  two  years  ^4ifterwafds  sair^id;'^aMfers  f^^fidhg^ltt 
C«i0O|  entered  inioiiii^w  plot  to- rais^  distorhanoes  in  thne 
kingdoniy  and  wec^ei^r  lo  find  some  pt^^^tson  to  choose 
as  their  leader..'  At  Smgth  tbia^  affiihr  came-ta  be  so  openly 
talked  of  that  it  reached  the  knowledge  of  Saavedra,  wno  iraa 
required  to  takei^eogntEaike'  of  idi^  pklt  -and^  16  .piiniidi'  the 
ringfeaders:}  butnh^endearoared  to'  eMUse^  biixiselfr  being  im*- 
willung  loxraate  l^inflself  enemi^sy  altegfa%  ^hat  -  it  m^e  pro- 
'*•.   -..:  perly 
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perly  belonged  to  t|ie  juriadictiop  of  the  court  of  audience- 
When  thift  affair  was  report;ed  to.,  the  oydors  ftt  Lima,  tbey^ 
were  much  displeased  with  the  conduct.of  SoaTecIfa,  and  in»r 
medjatelv  appointed  the  manihal  A)on2o  de  Aivarado  to  su* 
persede  nim  in  the  office  of  regidor.  or  ipayor  of  Cu^co,  giving, 
Alvarado  an  especial  commission  to  piiaish  the  in^olfnce  and 
ijiuitinous  conduct  of.^be  soldiery, , to.  prevent  the  evil  from 
^tting  to  an  unsupportable  height*  Immediately  on  taking 
possession  of  his  office,  Alvarado  arrested  some  of  the  soldiers  i. 
who,  tq  screen  themselves,  impeached  Don  Pedro  de  Puer* 
tocarrero  as  a  principal  instigator  of  thejr  mutinpua  pro* 
oeedtngs.  After  a  minute  examination,  Francisco  de  Mlir^h*: 
aa,  Alonzo  Hernandez  Melgar^o,  and  Alonzo  de  Barrier 
iinevo  were  capitally  punished  as  chief  ringleaders  in  thereon*. 

Siracy ;  six  or  seven  otliers  were  banished  from  ,Peru,<  and.. 
1  the  rest  made  their  cscap(|.  {^ueilocar^ero  made  an  appeal 
to  the  royal  audience^  by  whom  h^  wad  set  M  liberty* ,  .  s 
These  new  commQtions,,  and  others  of  more  importance 
wliich  shall  be  noticed  in  the  sequel,  proceeded  in  a  greats 
measure  from  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  judges  tnem*:. 
selves,  by  enforcing  the  observance  of  the  ohiioxious  regula-*' 
tjons  which  ha^  formerly  done  so  much  evji.  during  the  go<^ 
itemment  of  the  viceroy  Blasco'  Nunticz  Vola.  .  Just  bemre 
his  depaiture  ffom  Peru,  the  president  G^teca  had  received; 
fresh  orders  from  his  majesty  to  free  tlie  Indians  from  services-^ 
to  their  lords :  'But  having  experienced  that  this  had  occa* 
stoned  the  most  dangerous  commotions  in  the  country,  het^ 
very  wisely  comnu^nded  before,  his  departure  that  the  €^ecu*j 
tion  of  tliis  new  order  shpuld  be  suspended*  The  judges^ 
however,  saw  this  jpattir  in  a,  different  fig)it,.  'laid  cirx^ulated: 
their  conimands  over  the  whole  kingdom  to  enforce  this  new- 
royal  order;  which  gave  occasiqa  to  the  mutinous  and.  dis*; 
orderly  behaviour  of  the  soktjerys  who  weye  e^i;;puraged  ia. 
their  rebellious  dispositicm  by  many  p^i^oils  of  considefatiouy, 
the  possessors  of  allotments  of  Iiu^ds.iaid  Indians,  who  C(msi-, 
dcreid  themselves  aggrieved.. 
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Histiry  of  .Peril  didi'ing  the  Viceinyalfy  of  pqn  \dntmio  da 
"'■      >  .  *    '         Mendoza.  .       J 

•  •'     --    -    /  '.••*■...       •  ;*  r  •     '  •  *     \ 

'  About  this'ttme  Vjpfi  Afitoiiio  de  Mendoza,  the  viceroy  bit 
Mekieo,  wals  appoihtect  Viceriby  of  P^ru,  and  landed  a|  |L.ima» 
'ji'fiet^  he  was  received^  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy  aaif 
resbect.  lie  Was  accompanied'  on  this  occasion  by  bis  son, 
Dori  Francisco  de  Mendoza,  Jlfterwards  general  of  the  galley3 
in'Sphin.  l5on  Antonio  was  a  nobl^nah  o^inacKsan^'tity,  ani| 
had  greatly  impaired  his  health  by  Ipnor  abstinence  and  fre^ 
quent  acts-  of  penance  $  insomuch  that  his  naiafan  heat  bWaa 
to  fail,  and  he  was  obliged  to  use  violent  exercise  to  keep  ^im 
^iarm,  even  in  th^  hot  dimate  of  Lima*  In  consequence!  of 
his  waiit'^df  health,  'he  deputiHi  bis  son  Don  Francisco:  to 
make  a  progress' through  aH  the  cities  of  the  kingdqm,  from 
iAtna  to  La&.Charcas  and  Potosi,  to  bring  faun  Iwck  a  faiths 
itil  FepFes^mationof^Iie  state' and  condition  of  the  kingdoift 
and  its  mines,  to  be  laid  before  his  majesty;;  ;and,£:fifi^er  hi^i. 
return  to  Limn,  3)on  Francisco 'wa&  sent  intp  Spain  in  1552^ 
to  cofnmunicfttfe  an  aecduut  of  thewhole/kin/nioQilditheienv* 
|5eror.     -  >  -'  i  '^y  ^.  :  ;       i    ■  ,   .   h  .  .•,.  r     .  ; 

'  'About  Gtut  years  before  the  i^pointment  lof  the  maiiha) 
Alonzo  de  Alvarada  tb  the  mayoralty  and  j^oternment  of 
Cuzcd,  a  p£irty  of  two  hundred  soldiers  onarehedtfrom  Fotosf 
totm^ds  th^  province  of  Tucpman ;  ihpst  of  whoib^  cmtraiy, 
to  the  ortlers  (>f  the  judges,  "had  Indians  to  carry  their  bag^ 
gage,'  On  "this  occiafeion,  the  licentiate  Esquival^  wJio  wa» 

fovernor*^  Potosi,  seized  upon  one  Agiiira,  who  had  Ivco 
ndians  to  ^  cany  His  b:iggage ;  *  and  some  days  afterwards 
sentenced  him  to  receive  t^^^o 'hundred  kshes,  as  he  had,nci, 
money  to  redeem  himself  from  .corpbral  punishment.  Aft€^ 
this  disgrace,  Agiiira  refused  to  proceed  along :with  theixesli, 
fdr  the  conquest  of  Tucuman,  aiteging  that  d'ter  the  shame 
which  he  had'sufferoil,  dei^th  was  hb  only  relief.  When  the 
period  of  E^uivals  oflice  €fxph*ed,  he  learnt  that  Aguira  had 
determined  upon  assassinating  him  in  revenge  for  the  aifiront 
he  hiad  sufSsred.  Upon  which  Esquival  endeavoured  to 
avoid  Aguira,  by  travelling  to  &  ^reat  distance,  but  all  to  no 
purpose,  as  Aguira  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  for 
fibove  three  years,  always  travelling  on  foot  without  alioes  or 
' '   ^i  stockings, 
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tetur*  9ori»  3Mmr  n^bom  were  ;{>oii.8f)3tf||i^  4^.^^ 
9m  lo  lh9:  Coodfli  d^  Qpoieiia*  with  £frip  or  wf,  othf^  ^iX^i9^: 

Ihr  gdvjWHMP  of.lliait.  fa^.    TJ^y  w^ie  jiMjttf5fl^<t9t;|)i^i,^ 

infiMvned  Don*  9«tmtim*iJf  |i4ett^«i  io  (cyiAtfii^  i^  W^oif^j 
C^umitf'ibiM  ,«^4ttq»»  pf:mfmlHm^.  ,^}l^  ^hj^ 


hm4Jm J»iidiiMid  i»4wP  weirc  sUwfi^:  . .     . ,  ..  ^  ,,  ,j,  o 

ifmr^ftm  ^  <fi#ir7>VMjfe«  i«^  PfTHf  tm^^p^  mop  4% 

iAr  this,  Mir«Ktai|iug  pcurio^^  )«U  ^h^)^^Mj«fp  ^^  4m^o.* 

}>fldJiappei\efl  ^^  da^  t^efofeii^  which  they  were  secpqds. 
J^^t^^a^^r,  ?or§a  ,h^^%a»  de  Giizipim  for  jiis  ^^ecwdj^  oi^e  of 

*4;;:  ,   .  'the 
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the  sfeotest  hectors  and  bailies  of  the  time ;  atid'lierikin' 
Mexia  prevailed  cm  Pero  NutineiS  U)  tdke  htftti  fer  his^i^etohd, 
that  he  titight  hav^  ah  opportunity  to  fi^hf 'GUfiftnany  wbe^hsri 
ddkmed  dtid  spoken  lightly  of  Mexiat  Whek  EgM  de^Gus* 
dan  ixn;derstood  thift  Mexia  was  lte;']^ergmi  ^Wlio  wtis€l>  be 
opposed  to  htm,  he  sent  a  message  td«  Pe^o' Nlitiiil»2  %BijiQig^'^m 
the  principals  were  gentlemen  o#  &mil|f  /  he  oaj^f-^not  to 
deb»$e  himself  by  havmg  a  man  fcyrhilsi  seeotid  WhMel'  nnitti^ 
was.  a  iforisca  and  sold  hhiiled  siirdllias  in^  ih^tauiil^f&t 
Seville.  B^ro  Nnhnezi  kHp^»itigtli&  to-be  tille,  e^c^SNtouired 
iA  get  M4ix|ia to  ifeleaM^  hig/  ^|>fbm^i^i^  W  ^cmM  iidt  ')yMvi0v 
They  accordingly  went  out  to/A^t  jb-  a^fii^kl  at'someidistaile^ 
from  Potosii  At  the  %rst  rentounteri^f^tlie'pl^iiieipal^^  JBMi 
Knnnez  struck  his  adyersaries  sWm'd  Ito  one  side,  imd^iclMttg 
upon  Perez  threw  hiih  to-tk^  ground) ';irhere 'he  dMBtf^disst^ii^A 
to  his  eyes,  and  b^^  kirn  about' tlie  false'with  hfe  &tii;  btii 
did  not  «tab  him  wiA  his  da^gerC  -  In  ille  miean  time  i&e*si^ 
conds  were- engaged  in  iioiother  part  of  t&e  A^d.  Migsia'Was 
afraid  to  close  with  Guzman,  knowing  him  to  have  great 
bodily  strength,  but  kq>t  him  in  play  by  his  siqierior  agility, 
leapii^  and  skipping  aboUt^  yet  laev^r  coming  near  enough  to 
wounp  him.  At  lengthy  wearied  with  this  mode  of  fighting^ 
Giizinan  darted  kis  awbrd'  at  M'exia,  who  looking  anxkml^ 
to  avoid  it,  cave  an^f^sportunity  to  Guzman  to  close  with  him, 
and  to,  give  him  a  wound  with,  his  dagger  in  the  skull,  two 
finger$'di^,  whinre  the  point  of  the  dagger  broke  dSi  Mexia 
became^ii^ahtiewith  his  ^Hoiihd,  akrditin  about  the  fiii^Id  like  a 
madman^  asid  ^sxii^  tip  tb  where  the  -two  priqci^Is'  were 
^rttgi^ing  on  tbegfound,  M^re^  nbt  minding  wliom  hestruek, 
he  gave  his  own  prindpa) -a  Isladi  wim  his  sword, -aiid  ran 
wildly  nvtay.  Guzman  caine  hastily  up  to  the  residue  of  hi^ 
own  principal,  when  he  hieard'Nunnez  say  that  h^  bad  beeii 
woni)ded  by.  bis  own  seebiKi,  and  wai  stiD  continuing  tb  pum* 
mel  Perez  on  theTace,  aUd  to  thiow  dust  in  his  eyes» '  Then 
Guzman,  after  harshly  reproving  Nunn^z  from  bringing^'sja^h 
a  rascal  to  the  field  as  his  second,  ttttadced 'Nuftnez  with  his 
sword,  who  defended  himself  as  he  best  couM  with  his  aitos^ 
till  he  was  ieft  all  hacked  and  hewed  on  the'  field,  sti^aming 
with  blood  from  many  wounds.  Gttzman  then  helped  up  his 
companion,  and  taking  all  the  four  swords  under  his  arm, 
took  Perez  on  his  bade  who  was  finable  to  stand,  and  car* 
ried  him  to  an  hospital  where  he  desired  them  to  bury  him, 
ailer  which  he  took  sanctuary  in  a  church*    Nunnez  was 

likewise 
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iliftewuie  iftteiit.to^  tfas  hospital,  where  be  recorared  of  his 
..^oiuoid8^>;biili  M^xisi  died  of  the  ¥rdund  itf-his  forehc^^ 
.•9tbe.{)oiat  of. thei  dagger  eould  not  he  ^Ktraeiedfrnm  his 
efcuU*.-.  ^  ........  v„. 

.  When  Pedro  de  Hinc^osa  took  potteanon  oS  hU^iMrermnmt 
^f  luaa  Chaiie&s  ia  place  of  Paalo  d&  -  Meneses,  he^&utid  a 
greatnomber  of  soldiers  in  the  oountryy  who  were  esceeeding- 
\f.  troublesdme*  as  xheve  .were  seithGar  sufficient  quwrt^s  %tot 
Dro^isions  ibr  so  maay ;  on  which  he  took  occasion  to  reppore 
lifortin  de  Bobk&r  lUid  PaiilQ  de  Menezes, ,  aU^izi^  ihgtit^cdr 
<piarreis  had  drawn  so  many  soldiens  tiiithefffor  which  reason 
they  ought' to  promle  for  them,  and  not  allow  &em  tOvdie  of 
&mine.  .Sagceat  was  the  con^ii^k»i  and  distiu^ance,  ihat 
snanyof  the<princq>al  inhabitants  retised:  fnom:the  dty-to 
their  estates  in  the  country,  toanroid  the  vi^nceH)£  the*  soJ* 
diers»  who  were  now  come;  to.  sach  a  pitch  of  insolence,  that 
ihey  hdd  public  meetings, ;  qpef%  avowed  their  cabals  and 
pbts,  and  upbraided  Hinojosa  with'  his  •  breach* ^of  •  promise, 
all^ngthat  he*  had  engaged  to*  be*  their  general  when  he 
should  arrive  in  Las  Charcas»  They  even  declared  tbemsetv^ 
ready  for  an  insurrection,  offering*  to  put  themselves  under  bis 
<!onunand.  Hkibjoaa  endeavoured  to  amiise  them  with  hopes, 
by  teQing  theffl»  he  eitpedted  very  soon- to  redeive  ia  commis^ 
sion  from  the  judges  ta  enlarge  their  conquests  by  a  new  war, 
wluch  would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  rise  in  arms.  Al- 
though he  had  fcrmerly  let  fall  some  dubious  expressions  at 
Lima,  which  the  soldiers  were  dii^osed  to  consider  as  promise 
of  support,  he  was  fitr  from  anv  intention  of  connplying  wkh 
their  turbulent  and  iiebelltons  humoursw  Bein^  now  in  pos- 
session of  liis  government,  with  an  estate  in  lan&  and  Indians 
worth  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a^^ear,  he  was  desirous 
to  enjoy^his  finrtune  in  peace,  and  not  to  risk  the  loss  tif  these 
riches  by  a  new  rebellion,  winch  he  bad  gained  in  the  foituer 
at  tile  loss  of  Gonzalo  Piz^rro. 

*  Disappointed  in  their  expeitetions  from  Hinojosa,  the  sol- 
diers-ecoistxlted  how  to  manag^itheir  intended  rebellion  tmder 
imother  leiider,  and  ^eed  to  kill  Hindosa  and  to  deet  Don 
Sebabdan  de  Castilla  as  their  commain^r-in*chief;  and  their 
design  was  carried  on  with  so  little. regard  to  secrecy  that  it 
806n  became  publickly  knowh  in  the  city  of  La- Plata.  Senreral 
persoittof  consid^ation  therefore,  who  were  interested  in  the 
peace  of  the  country^  conimulii^u:ed  the  intelligence  to  Hi« 
nojosa,  advising  him  to  take  precauti^s  for  his  security,  and 
VJOL.  v.  K  to 
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to  banish  these  people  from  his  government*  One  Honde* 
gardo  a  lawyer  was  particularly  urgent  on  this  occasion ;  and 
offered,  if  Hinc^osa  would  appoint  bim  his  deputy  for  one 
month,  that  he  -would  secure  both  him  and  the  city  from  the 
threatened  danger  of  insurrection ;  but  Hinojosa  had  so  much 
confidence  in  the  power  of  his  office,  and  the  influence  (^his 
vast  wealth  and  reputation,  that  he  despised  every  thing  that 
he  did  not  see  with  his  own  eyes,  and  neglected  all  their 
warnings.  Being  unable  to  persuade  the  governor  to  listen 
to  him,  tod  as  the  soldiers  still  proceeded  in  their  rebellious 
designs,  and  threw  out  many  threatenings  against  the  gover* 
nor,  Hondegardo  prevailed  on  the  guardian  of  the  Francis* 
can  convent  to  intimate  to  the  governor  that  he  had  received 
communications  respecting  these  proposed  schemes  of  the 
soldiers  in  confession,  and  to  urge  him  to  make  judicial  exa* 
minations  into  the  affair  and  to  punish  the  offenders ;  yet  even 
this  nmde  little  impression  on  Hinojosa.  Notwithstanding 
these  and  other  intimations  of  the  plot,  Hinojosa  obstinately 
refused  to  attend  to  the  suggestions  of  Hondegardo.and  others^ 
proudly  declaring  he  had  only  to  hold  up  his  hand  to  make 
the  soldiers  tremble  before  him. 

,  Impatient  of  any  longer  delay,  the  conspirators  came  at 
length  to  the  determination  of  putting  the  governor  Hinojosa 
to  death,  and  rising  in  a  general  insurrection.  The  princi- 
pal ringleaders  in  this  conspiracy  were  Don  Sebastian  de  Cas- 
tilla,  £gas  de  Gusman,  Basco  Godinez,  Balthazar  Velasquez, 
and  Gomez  Hernandez,  besides  several  other  soldiers  of  note, 
most  of  whom  were  then  resident  in  the  city  of  La  Plata. 
Having  arranged  their  plan  of  operations,  Don  Sebastian  and 
seven  chosen  accomplices  went  one  morning  to  the  residence 
of  the  governor,  as  soon  as  his  gate  was  opened,  to  execute 
their  vile  purpose.  The  first  person  they  met  on  entering 
the  house  was  Alonzo  de  Castro,  the  deputy-governor,  who 
questioned  them  on  the  reason. of  their  present  tumultuous 
appearance,  as  they  seemed  extremely  agitated.  They  imtne- 
djately  put  De  Castro  to  deaib^  Then  forcing  their  way 
into  the  apartment  x)f  Hinojosa,  they  were  astonished  to  find 
him  gone:  But  after  some  search  he  was  found  in  a  retired 
corner,  and  dispatched. 

After  the  death  of  Hinojosa,  the  conspirators  went  out  to 
the  market-place,  proclaiming  aloud,  God  save  the  king,  thQ 
tyrant  is  dead  !  the  common  watchword  in  all  the  rebellion  \ 
invPieru.     Having  collected  all  their  associates,  th^y  seized' 

.  on 
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on  Pedro  Hernandez  Paniagua,  the  person  employed  by  the 
late  president  Gasca  to  carry  his  letters  to   Gonsalo  Pizarro, 
Juan  Ortiz  do  Zarate,  Antonio  Ahrarez,  and  all  the  wealthy 
citizens  they  could  lay  hold  of.     Martin  de  Robles,  Paulo  de 
Menezes,  and  Hondegardo  the  lawyer,  against  whom  they 
were  particularly  incensed,  made  their  escape.     After  this, 
they  made  proclamation  by  beat  of  drum,  for  all  citizens  and 
other  inhabitants  of  La  Plata,  to  repair  immediately  to  the 
market-place  and  enrol  themselves  under  their  standard ;  on 
which  Kodrigo  de  Orellana,   though  then  sheriff  of  the  city, 
and  many  others,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  .and  fifty-two 
persons,  came  forwards  and  inlisted,  fearing  for  their  lives  in 
case  of  refusal.     Don  Sebastian  was  elected  captain-general 
and  chief-justice,  and  some  days  afterwards  he  got  himself 
appointed  mayor  of  the  city :  Gomez  Hernandez  a  lawyer 
was  appointed  recorder ;  Hernando  de  GuiUado  and  Garci 
Tello  de  Vega,  were  made  captains ;  Juan  de  Huarte  ser-^ 
jeant-major,  Pedro  de  Castillo  captain  of  artillery,    Alvar 
Perez  Payaz  commissary-general,  Diego  Perez  high  sheriff, 
and  Bartholomew  de  Santa  Ana  his  deputy.     Rodrigo  de 
Orellana,  and  many  of  the  citizens,  who  now  joined  th^ 
rebels,  acted  merely  from  fear  of  losing  their  lives  if  they  re- 
fused or  even  hesitated,  though  loyal  subjects  in  their  hearts. 
Immediately  after  the  murder  of  Hinojosa,  intelligence  was 
sent  in  various  directions   of  the   insurrection,   and  great 
numbers  of  malcontents  flocked  to  the  city  of  La  Plata  to 
join  the  rebels.     Among  these  was  Basco  Godinez,  who  had 
been  a  chief  instigator  of  the  conspiracy,  and  who  seems  to 
have  promoted  or  permitted  the  elevation  of  Don  Sebastian 
to  be  commander-in-chief  merely  to  use  him  as  an  instrument 
of  his  own  ambition,  and  to  screen  himself  in  case  of  failure 
at  the  commencement :  For,  in  a  very  few  days,  Don  Sebas- 
tion  was  put  tO'  death  by  Godinez  and  a  few  confidential  as- 
sociates ;  and  they  immediately  proclaimed  thdr  bloody  ex- 
ploit to  the  rest  of  the  insurgents,  by  exclaiming  God  save 
the  king !  the  tyrant  is  slain  !  He  even  carried  his  dissimula^- 
tion  to  such  a  length,  as  to  erect  a  court  of  justice  to  try  those 
who  had  murdered  Hinojosa,  in  the  vain  hope  of  covering 
his  own  treasonable  conduct,  and  to  make  lumself  and  bis 
abettors  appear  as  loyal  subjects.  .  The  murder  of  Hinojosa 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  March   155S,  and  the  subsequent 
slaughter  of  Don  Sebastian  on  the  eleventh  of  the  same  month, 
only  five  days  after. 

Godinez 
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^  Godinez  and  his  associates  immediately  liberatied  Jaan  Or- 
tiz de  Zarate  and  Pddro  Hernandez  Paniagua  from  prisbn^ 
pretending  that  their  great  purpose  in  taking  arms  was  to 
procure  tKeir  liberty,  to  deliver  the  city  from  the  rebels  and 
traitors  who  would  have  mined  it,  and  to  evince  their  loyalty 
to  the  king.  In  the  next  place,  he  caMed  together  Zarate;  ^ 
Paniagua,  Antonio  Alvarez,  and  Martin  Monge,  the  only 
dtizens  then  remaining  in  La  Plata,  whom  he  desired  to 
elect  him  captain-general  of  the  pj^ovihce,  and  to  gratit  hini 
the  vacant  lands  and  Indians  which  had  belonged  to  Hinqiosa 
to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  that  office.  Not 
daring  to  refuse  any  thing  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs, 
they  acceded  to  his  demands,  and  Godinez  was  proclaimed 
lord  chiefjustice,  governor,  and  captain-general  of  the  pro^ 
vince,.  and.  successor  to  Hinojosa  in  his  great  estate  and  rich, 
mines,  preduciag  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  yearly  re- 
venue«  After  th»,  Gomez  Hernandez  the  lawyer  was  ap^ 
pointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  army ;  and  Juan  Oitiz  and 
Pedro  de  Castillo  were  mad^  captains  of  foot :  pretending  on 
ibis  occasion  to  communicate  a  share  in  the  administration  of 
government  to  the  citizens,  which  they  were  constrained  td 
accept.  Balthazar  Velasqpez,  one  of  the  conspirators,  was 
appointed  major-generals  Next  day  Martin  de  Robles^ 
Paulo  de  Meneses,  Diego  de  Almendras,  and  Diego  Velas- 
quez returned  to  the  city,  .having  fled  from  some  soldiers  that 
had  been  sent  in  search  of  them  by  Don  Sebastian ;.  and  were 
immediately  enjoined  to  concur  with  the  other  citizens  in  con* 
Arming  the  appointment  of  Godinez. 

When  intelugence  of  the  insm*rection  of  the  soldiers  in  La 
Plata  arrived  at  Cuzco,  the  citizens  put  themselves  into  a 
posture  of  defence  against  the  enemy ;  and,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Cabildo,  Diego  Maldonado,  conimonly  called  the  rich,, 
was  elected  governor  and  captain-general.  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega  and  Juan  de  Saavedra  were  made  captains  of  horsc ; 
ana  Juan  Julio  de  Hcgeda>  Thomas  Vasquez,  Antonio  de 
Qtthinones,  and  another  whose  name  I  have  forgot,  were  made 
captains  of  foot.  So  diligently  did  these  officers  apply  them-* 
selves  to  raise  men,  that  m  five  days  Juan  Julio  de  Hojeda 
marched  into  the  city  accompanied  by  three  hundred  soldiers 
well  armed  an^  appointed.  Three  days  afterwards  news 
came  of  the  death  of  Don  Sebastian,  by  which  they  flattered 
themselves  that  the  war  was  ended  for  the  present.. 

By  the  end  of  March  intelligence  was  brought  to  the  judges 
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•al  Lima  of  tbe  rebellidn  of  Dob'  Sebast^M  and  the  murder  of 
Hinojosa:  Six  days  afterwards,  news  tkame  that  E^  de 
Guzman  had  revolted  at  Potosi ;  and  its  foiir  days  more  ad- 
vices were  brought  of  the  de^ruction  of  both  these  rebels; 
on  which  there  were  great  rgdicings  at  Lima.  On  purpose 
to  inquire  into  the  origin  qf  tjiese  commotions  and  to  bring 
the  ringleaders  to  condign  punishment,  the  judges  imme* 
diately  appointed  Alonzo  de  Alvarado  ohief-justice  of  Las 
Cbarcas,  giving  him  the  assistance  of  Juan  Fernandez  the 
kings  attorney-general,  fin*  proeeeding  against  the  delin- 
quents. By  another  eemniission,  Alvarado  was  nominated 
governor  and  cf^tain-*gen«ral  of.  Las  Charcas^  and  all  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  with  full  power  tb  levy  soldiers,  and 
to  defray  thehr  pay  and  equipment  and  all  the  necessary  ex- 
jiences  of  the  war,  ftom  the  royal  treasury.  Godinez  was 
soon  afterwards  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  at  La  Plata 
•under  a  strong  guard  by  Alonzo  Velasquez.  Alvarado  the 
new  governor,  began  the  exercise  of  his  authority  in  the  city 
of  La  Paz,  where  he  tried  a  number  of  rebel  soldiers  who  had 
concealed  themselves  on  the  borders  o^the  I^e  of  Titicaca, 
whence  th^  had  been  brought  prisoners  by  Pedro  de  Encisco, 
Some  of  these  were  bahged,  some  beheaded  j  others  banished, 
and  others  condemned  to  the  galliei».  Alvarado  went  nektfeo 
the  city  of  Potosi,  where  many  of  the  followers  of  Egas  de' 
Guzman  had  been  committed  to  prison,  all  of  vjrhom  were 
treated  aco^ding  to  their  deserts  like  those  at  La  Paz.  Among* 
the  rebels  at  Potosi  was  one  Hernan-  iPerez  de  P^'agua,  a' 
knight  of  the  order  of  St  John  of  Malta,  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  rebelMon  of  Don  Sebastian.  Ftom  respect  to  the  order 
to  which  he  belonged,  Alvarado  only  con^sdated  hh  lands 
and  Indians,  and  sent  him  a  prisoner  t^  be  disposed  of  by 
the  grand  master  of  the  order  at  Malta.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  relate  the  names  and  numbers  of  those  who  were  tried, 
hanged,  beheaded,  whipt,  and  otherwise  punished  on  this  oc- 
casion :  But,  from  the  end  of  June  1553,  to  the  end  of  No- 
vember of  the  same  year,  the  court  sat  daily,  and  every  day. 
four,  five,  or  six. were  tried  and  condemned,  who  were  all 
punished  according  to  their  sentences  next  day.  The  un- 
thinking people  styled  Alvarado  a  Nero,  who  could  thus  con- 
demn so  many  of  a  day,  yet  amused  himself  afterwards  witK 
the  attorney^gcnerad  in  vain  and  light  discourses,  as  if  those 
^hom  he  condemned  had  been  so  many  capotis  or  turkies  to 
be  served  up  at  his  table.    In  the  month  of  October,  Basco 
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»t,vHi\-    V  '..    ^,x.   VI    .,4^j,    ff.     «„^    KMtvtis.  ««eiicM, 

■* '    *  ■■      •     V    »->%-.  M.  ..fMHHMktiik     But  a  stop 

■»             -  •■     V    .      V  ^..  1-^^    ^v—   rt,   .JM^   v«  November, 

'■       '  •     »      ,  v  .V,    — i.>~  J>  --ewiciaco  Hernan- 

-W(ii.«^»Jon«d    this  rebellion 
.-^   *  I  b»iRl  and  saw  myself: 
^  ■■  X     V     .„  V ..   U>«  Host  holy  Eacrament,  I 

^    •       ^  -  -^  to  se«  how   the  two  market- 

.     ^'^-'*^*^i  lif  atthlrttimethep^ocea- 
v  .  sOM  iireeU  but  those,  though  since 

■'^«  perambulation  is  double  as  far  as 

J.  lUi  comer  of  the  great,  chapel  of  oar 

-■.  AO^M*t  an  hour  or  two  before  day,  I  saw 

.  ^  .u  UK  t^t  side  of  the  city  towards  the  moun- 

.     :  ;>  >**>  gi^eat  and  dear  that  it  enlightened  all 

-^   '^'j. '"ore  Vendor  tbanafuU moon  atmidnieht. 

Mii.iisi      '*'"*"y  downwards,  ite  form  was  globular, 

,  ,     i'  j'"  V?**  i"  "'g  as  a  large  tower;  and  coming  near 

'  ^^".>  'i  '      ^  ^■'***^  i"to  several  sparks  and  strcamsoffire; 

.  tv  luunv  d '^f^'^.*"'*  "  thunder  so  loud  and  near  as 

'    ''   li  wh      ,1*^*""  *^^  *l8.P)  HI"!  ran  from  east  to  west } 

•'  MiiDiie  "      "'*^"'*^*'^"*  ^^  ^^'  '''^y  *"  "'^  *'"'■ 

■^    I'lHiio  ^'fl'^*^'  ■^'"^**»  -^'""'3'i  -^vca,  which  signifies  in  theur 

'-■''  '■Uiili't    i""''  '''°'''"">  '■e^^'^'i  ind  every  thing  that  may 

"-     .1      "*™  t"  ft  violent  and  bloody  traitor.     This  hafipcned 

■  ^      "^    "ineteenth  of  June  1C53,     when  ihe  feast,  of  our 

"(  .''"   *>«  celebrated ;  and  this  prognostication  which  the  In- 

^-,1.111  made,  was  accomplished  on  the   13th  of  November  in 

'  it'".'*'"^®  y*"*!"!  when  Francisco  Hernandez  Giron  bcganare- 

'    .llion,  which  we  shall  now  relate*." 

Section 

,   In  the  language  of  Chill  at  Iragt,  Aaea  tignifics/r«r,  or  a  freemen  i 
■i  ptuttiblB  however  that  ill  an  abso jute  gov ernmenl,  the  saioe  term  may 
' '  ,  iiiiy  a  rebel,  yel  it  ii  A  singular  itreich  of  iiuerpretition  to  make  ii  like- 
■■^^e  bijnify  a  tyrant.— E.  _    .',■.. 

^^  .1  xMn  paragraph,  whKin  inverted.cohinus,  is  given  ai  a  ihort  specitnpo 
c  tho  l*^'  of  Gai-ct1aHO(  and  the  reapeotable  talenti  of  his  translator.  Sir 
I'jiil  Ry<:ant,  in  USB.  It  give*  an  account  of  one  of  these  singular  meteors 
fire  Mill,  improperly  termed  a  comer  in  the  text,  which  some  modern 
''^j  jloiopheri  are  pleased  to  derive  from  the  moon,  and  tb  suppose  that  they 
'' f  composed  of  if  ntted  mosses  of  iron  alloyed  with  nickel,  'it  were  an 
affront  to  our  readers  to  comment  on  the  ridicuhau  pretended  prognoetka- 
lien  w  P"vely  bdifiTtd  by  Garcilasso  Inca.— E. 
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Section.  IV.         . 

> 

Continuation  of  the  Troubles  in  PerUf  to  theViceroyaUy  of  the 

Marquis  de  Cannete. 

On  the  13th  of  November  1555,  a  splendid  wedding  was 
celebrated  at  Cuzco,  between  Alonso  de  Loyasa,  one  of  the 
richest  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  Donna  Maria  de  Castilla, 
at  which  all  the  citizens  and  their  wives  attended  in  their  best 
apparel.  After  dinner  an  entertainoient  was  made  in  the 
street,  in  which  horsemen  threw  balls  of  clay  ^t  each  other^ 
which  I  saw  from  the  top  of  a  wall  opposite  the  house  of 
Aionzo  de  Lo5*asa ;  and  I  remember  to  have  seen  Francisco 
Hernandez  Giron  sitting  on  a  chair  in  the  betll,  with  ius  arms 
folded  on  his  breast  and  his  eyes  cast  downi  the  very  picture 
of  melancholy,  being  then  probably  contemplating  the  transr 
actions  in  which  he  was  to  eng^e  that  n^ht.  In  the  evenr 
ing)  when  the  sports  were  over,  the  oonipany  sat  down  to 
supper  in  a  lower  hall,  where  at  the  least  sixty  geutlemen 
were  at  table,  the  ladies  being  by  themselves  in  an  inner  room^ 
and  from  a  snudl  court^yard  between  these  apartm^nts^  the 
dishes  were  served  to  both  tables.  Don  Balthazar  de  Cas- 
tillo, uncle  to  the  bride,  acted  as  usher  of  the  hall  at  this  en- 
tertainment. I  came  to  the  house  towards  the  end  of  i^upper> 
to  attend  my  father  and  stepmotlier  home  at  night.  I  went 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  where  the  governor  sat,  who  was 
pleased  tomake  me  sit  down  on  the  chair  beside  him,  and 
reached  me  some  comfits  and  sweet  drink,  with  which  boys 
are  best  pleased,  I  being  then  fourteen  years  of  age. 

At  this  Instant  some  once  knocked  at  the  door,  saying  that 
Francisco  Hernandez  Giron  was  ^here ;  on  which  Don  Bal- 
thazar de  Castillo,  who  was  noar  the  deor  ordered  the  door 
to  be  opened.  Giron  immediately  ru^sfaed  in,  having  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  buckler  on  his  left  arm ;  ac- 
companied by  a  companion  on  each  sid^  armed  with  parti- 
zans.  The  guests  rose  in  great  terror  at  this  unexpected  in- 
terruption, and  Giron  addressed  themj  ib  these  words:  '^  Gen- 
tlemen be  not  afraid,  nor  stir  from  your  p(ac^,  as  we  are  all 
engaged  in  the  present  enterprize."  /The  governor,  Gil 
Ramirez,  immediately  retired  into  the  apartmei^t  of  the  ladies'^ 
by  a  door  on  the  left  hand.  Another  door  led  from  the  haji 
to  the  kitchen  and  other  offices;  and  by  these  two  doors  a 

considerable 
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coBsiderable  number  of  the  guests  made  their  escape*    Joan 
Alonzo  Palomino,  who-  was  obnoxious  to  Oiron  for  having 
opposed  him  in  a  ]ate  mutiny,  was  slain  by  Diego  de  AIva- 
rado  the  lanryer.    Juan  de  Morales,  a  rich  mehdiaDt  and 
very  honest  man,  was  slain  while  endeavouring  to  put  out  the 
candles.     My  father  and  a  number  of  others,  to  the  number 
in  all  of  tUrty-slx,  i^ade  ibdr  escape  by  means  of  a  ladder 
from  the  eourt-yard  of  Loyasa  into  that  of  the  adjoining  houses 
in  whieh  I  aoeompaxksed  them,  but  the  govielmor  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  follow  them,  and  was  made  prisoner  by  the  rev 
bds.     Mt  fetber  and  all  the  compaaiona  of  hia  flight  mireed 
to  leave  the  town  that  nighty  and  endeavonr  ioesett^eto  Linuu 
Having  assembled  about  ah  hundnsd  and  fifty  soldiers, 
Giron  assumed  the  office  of  eommander«iB<*chief  of  the  army 
of  liberty^  appointing  Dieoo  de  Alvarado  the  lawyer  his  lieu* 
tenant*general  $  Thomas  Vasauez,    Francisco  Nunnez,  and 
Rodrigo  de  Pineda  captains  ot  hone ;  the  tnro  last  of  ^hom 
accejpted  more  from  ^r  dmn  affection.    Juan  de  Pedraliit% 
)>Iuno  Mendiola,  and  Diego  Gavilan  were  made  oaptains  of 
foot;  Afoertos  de  Ordunnar  standard-bearer,  and  Antonio 
Carillo  seijeant^-major  i  all  of  whom  were  ordet^  to  raise 
soldiers  to  complete  their  con^anies  with  every  possible  expe<* 
dition.     It  being  reported  through  the  country  that  the  wltole 
citiziens  of  Cuzco  had  concurred  in  this  rebellion,  the  cities  of 
Guamanga  and  Areguipa  sent  deputies  to  Cuaco,  desiring  to 
be  admitted  into  the  league,  that  they  might  jointly  reprds^t 
to  his  majesty  the  burdensome  and  oppressive  nature  of  tbe 
ordinances  imposed  by  the  judges  in  relation  to  the  services 
of  the  Indians.     But  when  the  citizens  of  Guamanga  and 
Arequipa  became  rightly  informed  that  this  rebellion,  instead 
of  being  the  act  of  the  Cabfldo  and  idl  the  inhabitants,  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  contrivance  of  a  single  individual, 
they  changed  their  resolutions,  and  prepared  to  serve  his  ma* 
jesty.     About  this  time,  the  arch  rebel  Giron  caused  the  de« 
posed  governor,  Gil  Ramirez,  to  be  taken- from  prison  and  es* 
cortcd  forty  leagues  on  his  way  towards  Arequipa,  and  then 
set  free. 

Fifteen  days  after  tbe  eommencement  dP  tbe  rebellion,  tmd^ 
ing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  condderable  foroe,  he  summoned 
a  meeting  of^  all  the  citizens  remaining  in  Cuzco,  at  which 
there  appeared  twenty-five  citizens  who  were  lords  of  Indians, 
^)y  three  of  whom  were  intilled  irom  ofBce  to  sit  in  that  Ob^ 
sembly.    By  this  meeting,  Ginm  caused  himself  to  be  elected 
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ptQcnxtiU3lx^/ea^UtaigtA&^  wd  chiefjostiee  t>f  Pen:»  SviA 
fiill|>Qwer  to  goyemaikd  protect  the  whohiitigdom  both  in 
urar-aod  peace^  When  news^of  thk  riehellioa  wsis  brought  tq 
lima  ^  Hjermiido  Chiiccvi»  who  was  fteter-brotfaer  to  Giron, 
tbf  judges  m>iild  n0ir  coTedit  the  iiiitdligence,  heUeviag  it  only 
a  fidse  vqzKxrt,  to  Jtry  h^w.  the  people  ^ood  affected  to  the 
cauae^  «nd  therelbce  ordered  Chacoli  to  b^  imprisoned;  but 
learning  the  tirath  soon  afterwardsy  be  was  set  at  liberty,  and 
th^ladgeft.hegansmousfy  to  providfelbr  suppressing  the  re- 
beHM>iH  appointii^  o^Seei's  and  f^ommandeis  to  raise  forces 
for  that  purpose;  They  aecordingly  sent  a  Qommission  to 
MoiaZQ  deAIvaradoy  then  at  La  Plata,,  constituting  him 
cal^taimgem^al  of  the  rogp^l  army  against  Giron,  with  unli- 
mited .power:  to  akse  the  pvripdic:  treasure,  and  to  borrow  money 
for  the  a^*vi0e  of  the  war  in  case  the  exchequer  should  fail  to 
sqaply  stifecient  for  the  purpose*  AJvarado  accordingly  ap- 
l^biidsd  such,  ofiicers  as  he  thought  pfopar  to  serve  under  him, 
and  gave  orders  to.  raise  men,  nnd  to  provide  arms  and  ant- 
munitioBforihewar. 

'Besides  the  army  wJbddi  they  authoriised  Alvarado  to  raise 
amd  commani  Jn  Las  €faarpas,  the  judges  thought  it  necesf- 
saiy  .td  raise  anothec  .anny  at  Lima,  of  which  Santillan,  one  of 
theineelv^Siand  theiarehbiahop  of  Lima  were  appointed  con- 
junct generak.  Orders  were  likewise  transmitted  to  all  the 
cities^  jpommapding  all  loyal  subjects  to  take  up  arms  in  the 
service t>f  his. majesty,  and  a  general  pardon  was  proclaimed 
to.atl  who'had  been  engaged  in  the  late  rebriUons,  under 
Gonzalb  Pisarro,  Don  Sebaptian  de  Castilla,  and  others, 
prDnided  they'  joined  the  royal  army  within  a  certain  given 
lime.  '  They  likewise  suspended  the  exieeution  of  the  decrees 
for  fj^emg' the  Indians  .from  persoDel  services,  during  two 
years^  and  repealed  severaLolher  regulations  which  had  given 

Sreat  and  g^ieral  offence,  to  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants,  and 
ad  been  tiae  cause  of  all  the  commc^ionsand  rebdllions  which 
distracted. the  kixi^om  for  sp  long  a, time. 

While  these  meaisures.were.cariying  on^  against  him,  Her- 
nandez Giron  waa  not  negligent  of  his  own  concerns.  He 
sent  off  officers  with  detachments  of  troops  >tp  Arequipa  and 
Guamanga,  to  induce  the  inhabitants,  of  these  cities  to  join 
him,  and  requiring  them  by. soleiim  acts  of  their  cabildos  to 
confirm  and, acknowledge  him' la  the  offices  he  had  usurped* 
He  caused  the  cabildo  of  Cuzco  to  write  letters  to  the  other 
cities  of  Peru  to  concur  in  his  elevation  and  to  give  assistance 

in 
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m  the  cause,  and  wrote  many  letten  himself  to  Tarious  indi* 
Tidaals  in  Las  Charcas  and  other  places,  soliciting  them  to 
join  him.  Having  collected  an  army  of  above  four  hundred 
men,  besides  the  detachments  sent  to  Guamanga  and  Are- 
quipa,  he  rescued  to  march  for  Lima,  to  give  battle  to  the 
army  of  the  judges,  as  he  called  it,  pretending  that  his  own 
was  the  royal  army,  and  that  he  acted  in  the  service  of  his 
majesty*  At  the  first  he  was  undetermined,  whether  it  might 
not  be  better  to  march  previously  against  Alvarado,  whose 
party  he  considered  to  be  the  weakest,  owing  to  the  gteat 
and  cruel  severity  which  that  officer  had  exerted  against 
the  adherents  of  the  late  rebellions :  And  many  judicious 
persons  are  of  opinion  that  he  would  have  succeeded 
better  if  he  had  first  attacked  the  marshal;  as  in  all  pro^ 
bability  he  would  have  got  possession  of  these  provinces^ 
and  his  men  would  not  have  deserted  from  him  to  a  person 
so  universally  disliked  for  his  cruelty,  as  they  afterwards  did 
when  they  marched  towards  Lima*  He  accordingly  mardi* 
ed  from  Cuzco  and  crossed  the  river  Apurimac ;  immediately 
after  which  Juan  Vera  de  Mendoza  and  five  others  desert- 
ed from  him,  re-crossed  the  bridge^  twhich  tbeybavnt  to  prevent 
pursuit,  and  returned  to  Cuzco,  where  they  •  persuaded  about 
forty  of  the  inhabitants  to  set  out  for  Las  Charcas  ta  join 
the  marshal  Alvaratlo.  ' 

At  this  time  Sancho  Diiarte  who  was  governor  of  the  city 
of  La  Paz,  raised  aboveitwo  hundred  men  in  the  service  of 
his  majesty,  which  be  divided  iiito  two  oompanies,  one  of  hor96 
and  the  other  of  foot.  Giving  the  command  of  his  infantry 
to  Martin  d'Olmos,  he /took  the  command  of  the  horse  him- 
self, and  assumed  the  tide  of  general.  With  this  force  he  set 
out  for  Cuzco,  intending  to  march  against  Ghron,  but  not  to 
)oin  the  marshal  Alvarado  that  he  might  hot  submit  to 'his 
superior  command.  On  his  arrival  at  tiie  bridge  over  the  Rio 
DesHguadero,  be  learnt  that  Giron  had  left  Cuzco  to  attack 
Lima,  and  proposed  to  have  continued  his  march  for  Cuzco 
remaining  independent  of  the  marshal.  •  But,  in  consequenoe 
of  peremptory  commands  from  Alvarado  as  captain-general, 
who  highly  disapproved  of  so  many  small  armies  acting  sepa- 
rately, he  returned  to  his  own  province. 

Pursuing  his  march  for  Lima,  Hernandez  i Giron  learnt  at 
Andahuaylas  that  the  citizens  of  Guamanga  had  declared  for 
bis  majesty,  at  which  circumstance  he  was  much  disappoint- 
ed. 
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od.  He  proceeded  however  to  the  river  Villca ' »  where  hift 
scouts  and  those  of  the  royal  army  encountered.  He  pro«« 
ceeded  however  to  the  city  of  Guamanm,  whence  be  sent 
orders  to  Thomas  Vasquez  to  rejoin  him  from  Arequipa.  Al- 
though the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  as  formerly  mentioned, 
had  written  to  those  of  Cuzco  offering  to  unite  in  the  insur* 
rection,  supposing  it  the  general  sense  of  the  principal  people  % 
they  were  now. ashamed  of  their  conduct,  when  they  found 
the  rebellioin.  only  proceeded  from  a  .few  desperate  men,  and 
declared  for  the  king ;  so  that  Vasquez  was  obliged  to  return 
without  success.  Being  now  at  the  liead  of  above  seven 
hundred. men,  though  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of 
being  joined  by  theciti^ens  of  Guamanga  and  Arequipa,  Her- 
nandez Giron  pursued  his  march  for  the  valley  of  Jauja ;  dur- 
ing which  march  Salvador  de  Lozana,  one  of  his  officers,  who 
was  detached  with  forty  men  to  scour  the  country,  was  made 
prisoner  along  widi  all  his  party  by  a  detachment  from  the 
army  of  the  judges.         •         ' 

Notwithstanding  this  unforseen  misfortune,  Giron  continu- 
ed his  march  to  the  valley  of  Puchacamac,  only  four  leagues 
from  Lima,  where  it  was  resoKxd  in  a  council  of  war  to  en- 
deavour to  surprise  tlie  camp  of  the  royalists  near  the  capital* 
Intelligence  of  this  was  •  conveyed  to  the  judges,  who  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence.  Their  army  at  this  time 
consisted  of  dOO  cavalry,  600  musqueteers,  and  about  450  men 
armed  with  pikes,  or  1S50  in.  all.  It  may  be  proper  to  re- 
mark in  this  place,  that,  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  the  soldiers 
and  inhabitants,  the  judges  had  proclaimed  a  suspension  of 
the  obnosiious  edicts  by  which  the  Indians  were  exempted 
from  per^nal  services,  and  the  Spaniards  were  forbidden  to 
^ake  use  of.  them  to  carry  their  baggage  on  journeys  j  and 
had  agreed  to  send  two  procurators  or  deputies  to  implore  re- 
dress from  his  majesty  from  these  burdensome  regulations. 

Two  days  after  the  arrival  of'Giron  in  the  valley  of  Pacha- 
camae,,  a  party  of  his  army  went  out  to  skirmish  with  the 
enemy,  on  which  occasion  Diego  de  Selva  and  four  others  of 
considerable  reputation  deserted  to  the  judges.  For  several 
days  afterwards  his  men  continued  to  abandon  him  at  every 
opportunity,  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  going  over  at  a  time  to 
the  royal  army.    Afraid  that  the  greater  part  of  his  army 

might 

1  The  river  C^ngallo  U  prpbably  here  meant,  which  runs  through  the 
province  of  Vilcasto  the  city  of  Guamanga.«^£» 
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might  fidlow  fliis  exan^le^  Hemandee  Giton  fomid  it  nec» 
«arjr  to  retreat  from  the  low  country  and  to  return  to  Ccusco^ 
which  he  did  in  such  haste  that  his  soldiears  left  all  their  heavy 
baggage  thatihey  might  not  be  encumbered  in  their  march. 
On  thia  altaiation  of  affairs,  the  judges  care  orders  to  Paolo 
de  Meneses  to  pursue  the  rebels  with  six  mmdred  select  men  ; 
bat  the  gaiierals  of  the  rqyal  anny  would  not*  allow  of  more 
than  a  hundred  being  detached  on  this  service.  During  his 
retreat^  Ginm,  finding  Ij^nself  not  pursued  by  the  royalists 
with  any  energy,  marched  with  deHberaticm,  but  so  many  of 
his  men  left  him  thai  by  the  time  h^  reached  the  valW  dt 
Chincha  his  force  was  reduced  to  s^out  500  men.  Faulo 
de  Meneses,  having  been  reinforced,  proposed  to  follow  and 
harass  the  retreating  rebels ;  but  not  hiaving  accurate  intelli- 
gence, nor  keeping  sufficient  guard,  was  surprised  and  de- 
feated by  Giron  with  some  considerable  loss,  and  obliged  to 
retreat  in  great  disorder.  Yet  Giron  was  under  the  necessity 
to  discontinue  the  pursuit,  as  many  of  his  men  deserted  to 
the  royalists. 

Sensible  <^  the  detriment  suffa^ed  by  the  royal  interests  in 
fXHisequence  of  the  disagreement  between  the  present  generals. 
Judge  SantiHan  and  Archbishop  Ix>yasa,  to  which  the  defeat 
of  Meneses  was  obvioirdy  owing;  these  very  unfit  perscms  for 
military  command  were  displaced,  and  Paulo  de  Meneses  was 
invest^  in  the  office  of  commander-in-chief,  with  Pedro  de 
Puertocarrero  as  his  lieutenant-general  lliis  new  appoint- 
ment occasioned  great  discontent  in  the  army,  that  a  person 
who  had  lost  a  battle,  and  rather  merited  i^ominy  and  pu- 
nishment for  his  misconduct,  should  be  raisetf  to  the  <^ief 
command.  The  appointment  was  however  persisted  it),  and 
it  was  reserved  to  pursue  the  enemy  with  800  men  without 
baggage. 

Hernandez  Giron,  who  retreated  by  way  oi  the  plain  to- 
wards Arcquipav  had  reached  the  valley  of  Nasca,  about  sbcty 
leagues  to  tne  southwards  of  Lima,  before  the  confusion  and 
disputes  in  the  royal  camp  admitted  of  proper  measures  being 
talcen  for  pursuit.  At  this  time,  the  judges  gave  permission 
tff  a  sergeant  in  the  royal  army,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Diego  de  Roy  as,  to  go  iiito  the  eaemys  camp 
didgUised  as  an  Indian,  under  pretence  of  bringing  them  ex- 
act information  of  the  state  of  affairs.  But  mis  man  went 
immediately  to  Hernandez,  whom  he  informed  of  the  quarrels 
among  the  officers  andtbe  discoiitents  in'  the  royal  army.  He 

likewise 
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likewise  informed  Iblm  that  the  city  of  San  Migu€}l  de  Fium 
had  rebelled^  and  that  one  Pedro  de  Orosna  was  coming 
from  the  new  kingdom  of  Grenada  with  a  strong  party  to  jqiii 
the  rd)els  in  Peru.  But  to  qualify  this  farvourable  dews  fior 
the  rebels,  Giron  received  notice  at  thie  same  time  that  the 
marshal  Alvarado  was  coming  against  him  from  Las  Charcas 
with  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men«  About  thj/s  time5.  on 
purpose  to  reinforce  his  army,  Giron  raised  a  company  of  an 
hundred  aiid  fifty  negroes,  which  h€  afterwards  ai^iented  to 
4^0,  regularly  divided  into  companies,  to  which  hie  appoint- 
ed captains,  and  allowed  them  to  elect  their  own  ensigns,  setv 
geants,  and  corporals,  and  to  make  their  own  colours. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  marshal  Alon^  de  Alvarado,  em- 
ployed himself  diligently  in  Las  Charcas  to  raise  men  for  the 
royaJ  service,  and  to  provide  arms,  ammunition,  provisions^ 
horses,  and  mules,  and  every  thing  necessary  for  taking  the 
field.  He  appointed  Don  Martin  de  AlmeiEidras,  who  had 
married  his  sister,  lieutenant-general,  Diego  de  Pcnrras  standi 
ard-bearer,  and  Diego  de  Villayicennlo  miyor-generaL  Pero 
Hernandez  Paniagua,  Juan  Ortiz  de  Zarate,  and  Don  Ga- 
briel de  Guzman,  were  captains  of  horse.  The  licentiate  Polo, 
Di^o  de  Almendras,  Martin  de  Alaraon,  Hernando  Alvarez 
de  Toledo,  Juan  Ramon,  and  Juan  de  Arreynaga,  were  cap- 
tains of  foot ;  Gomez  Hernandez  the  lawyer,  military  algua- 
zil  or  judge-advocate,  and  Juan  Riba  Martin  commissary- 
general.  His  force  amounted  to  750  excellent  soldiers,  all 
well  armed  and  richly  clothed,  with  numerous  attendants^ 
such  as  had  never  been  seea  before  in  Peru.  I  saw  them  my- 
self a  few  days  after  their  arrival  in  Cuzco,  when  they  made  .a 
most  gallant  appearance.  While  oa  his  march  to  Cuzco  froi^ 
La  Plata,  Alvarado  was  joined  by  several  parties  of  ten  and 
twenty  tc^ether,  who  came  to  join  him  in  the  service  of  his 
mqesQr,  On  his  way  to  Arequipa  he  was  joined  by  about 
forty  more ;  and  after  passing  that  place,  Sancho  Duarte  and 
Martin  d'Olmos  joined  him.  firom  La  Paz  with,  more  than 
two  hundred  good  soldiers.  Besides  these,  while  in  the  ^o* 
vince  of  Cuzco,  he  was  joined  by  Juan  de  Saavedra  with  a 
squadron  of  eighty  five  men  of  the  principal  mterest  and  for<r 
tune  in  the  country.  On  entering  Cuzco,  Alvarado;  was 
above  1200  strong;  having  300 horse,  350  musqueteers,  and 
about  530  armed  with  pikes  and  halberts.  Not  knowing  what 
was  become  of  Girpn,  Alviirado  issued  orders  td  repair  die 
bridges  over  the  Apurimac  and  Abancay,  intending  to  pass 

that 
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tbat  way  in  quest  of  the  rebels.  But  rcceivinff  intelligence 
from  the  judges,  of  the  defeat  of  Meneses,  and  that  the  rebels 
were  encamped  in  the  valley  of  Nasca,  he  ordered  the  bridges 
to  be  destroyed,  and  marched  by  the  nearest  way  for  Nasca, 
by  way  of  Parinacocha,  in  which  route  he  had  to  croiis  a  rocky 
desert  of  sixty  leagues. 

In  this  march  four  of  the  soldiers  deserted  and  went  over 
to  Hernandez  Oiron  at  Nasca,  to  whom  they  gave  an  account 
of  the  great  force  with  which  Alvarado  was  marching  against 
him,  but  reported  in  public  that  the  royalists  were  inconsider^- 
able  in  number.  Giron,  however,  chose  to  let  his  soldiers 
know  the  truth,  and  addressed  his  army  as  follows.  ^^  Gen* 
tlemen,  do  not  flatter  or  deceive  yourselves:  There  are  a 
thousand  men  coming  against  you  from  Lima,  and  twelve 
hundred  from  the  mountains.  But,  with  the  help  of  God,  if 
you  stand  firm,  I  have  no  doubt  of  defeating  them  all.'' 
Leaving  Nasca,  Giron  marched  by  way  of  Lucanas,  by  the 
mountain  road,  intending  to  take  post  on  the  lake  of  Parina- 
cocha  before  Alvarado  might  be  able  to  reach  that  place 
He  accordingly  left  Nasca  on  the  8th  of  May  *  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  mean  time  pursuing  his  march,  Alvarado  and  his 
army  entered  upon  the  desert  of  ParlhManacochay  where  above 
sixty  of  his  best  horses  died,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  and 
craggy  roads,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  and  continued 
tempestuous  weather,  though  led  by  hand  and  well  covered 
with  clothes.  When  the  two  armies  approached  each  other, 
Alvarado  sent  a  detachment  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  select  mus- 
queteers  to  attack  the  camp  of  Giron,  and  marched  forwards 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  support  that  detachment. 
An  engagement  accordingly  took  place  in  rough  and  strong 
ground,  encumbered  with  trees  brushwood  and  rocks,  in 
which  the  royalists  could  make  no  impression  on  the  rebels, 
and  were  obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  forty  of  their  best 
men  killed  or  wounded.  In  the  following  night,  Juan  de 
Piedrahita  endeavoured  ineffectually  to  retaliate,  by  assailing 
the  camp  of  Alvarado,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  at  day- 
break. Receiving  notice  from  a  deserter  that  the  rebel  army 
coilsisted  only  of  about  four  hundred  men,  in  want  of  provi- 
sions, 

2  Although  Gardlasso  omits  the  date  of  the  year;  k  probably  was  in 
1554,  as  the  rebellion  of  Giron  commenced  in  the  JNovember  iqsmediately 
preceding. — E. 
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310118,  and  most  of  them  inclined  to  revolt  from  Giron  and 
return  to  their  duty,  Alvarado  determined  upon  giving 
battle,  contrary  to  the  opinion  and  earnest  advice  of  all  his 
principal  officers  and  followers.  But  so  strong  was  the  posi-* 
lion  of  the  enemy,  and  the  approaches  so  extremely  difficult, 
that  the  royal  army  fell  into  confusion  in  the  attack,  and 
were  easily  defeated  with,  considerable  loss,  and  fled  in  all 
directions,,  many  of  them  being  slain  by  the  Indians  during 
their  dispersed  flight. 

On  receiving  the  afflicting  news  of  this  defeat,  the  judges 
ordered  the  army  which  they  had  drawn  together  at  Lima  to 
march  by  way  of  Guamanga  against  the  rebels.      In  the 
mean  time  Giron  remained  for  ibrty  days  in  his  camp  at 
Chqquinca,  where  the  battle  was  fought,  taking  care  of  his 
wounded  men  and  of  the  wounded  royalists,  many  of  whom 
•  now  joined  his  party.     He  sent  off  however  his- lieutenant- 
general  towards  Cuzco  in  pursuit  of  the  royalists  who  had 
fled  in  that  direction,  and  ordered  his  sergeant-major  to  go  to 
La  Plaz,  Cbucuito,  Potosi,  and  La  Plata,  to  collect  men  arms 
and  horses  for  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  war.     At  length 
Giron  marched  into  the  province  of  Andahuaylas,  which  he 
laid  waste  without  mercy,  whence  he  went  towards  Cuzco  on 
receiving  intelligence  that  the  army  of  the  judges  had  passed 
the  rivers  Abancay  and  Apurimac  on  their  way  to  attack  him. 
He  immediately  marched  by  the  valley  of  Yuoay  to  within  3 
league  of  Cuzco,  not  being  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the 
royalists  5  but  turned  off  from  that  city  at  the  persuasion  of 
certain  astrologers  and  prognosticators,   who  declared  that 
bis  entrance  there  would  prove  his  ruin,   as  had  already 
happened  to  many  other  captaine,  both  Spaniards  and  In* 
dian3. 

The  army  of  the  judges  marched  on  from  Guamanga  to 
Cuzco  unopposed  by  the  rebels,  their  chief  difficulty  being  in 
the  passages  of  the  great  rivers,  and  the  transport  of  eleven 

?iieces  of  artillery,  which  wei^e  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
ndians,  of  whom  ten  thousand  were  required  for  that  «er- 
yice  only.  Each  piece  of  ordinance  was  fastened  on  a  beam 
of  wood  forty  feet  long,  under  which  twenty  cross  bars  were 
fixed^  each  about  threeteet  long,  and  to  every  bar  were  two  In- 
dian8,oue  on  each  side,  who  carried  this  load  on  their  shoulders^ 
on  pads  or  cushions,  and  were  relieved  by  a  fresh  set  every 
two  hundred  paces.  After  halting  five  days  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cuzco,  to  refresh  the  army  from  the  fatigues  of 

the 
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the  mareby  and  to  iprocoxe  prorisions  and  otber  neoasaries; 
the  royal  army  set  out  in  punnit  of  tbe  rebek  to  Po(S»ra  \ 
where  the  rebels  had  intrenched  themselves  in  a  very  stnteg 
situation,  environed  on  every  aide  with  such  steep  and  nig- 
ged mountains  as  could  not  be  passed  without  extreme  diffi- 
culty, more  like  a  wall  than  natural  rocks.  The  only  en- 
trance was  exceedingly  narrow  and  intricate,  so  that  H 
could  easily  be  defended  by  a  handiiil  of  men  against  an 
army  $  but  the  interior  of  this  post  was  wide  and  convenient, 
and  sufficient  for  accommodating  the  rebel  army  with  all  the 
cattle  provisions  and  attendants  with  the  utmost  ease.  The 
rebels  had  abundance  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  having 
the  whole  countiy  at  their  command  since  the  victory  cff 
Chuquinca;  besiiles  which  their  negro  soldiers  brougblr  in 
provisions  daily  from  the  surrounding  country.  The  rdyal 
army  encampea  at  no  great  distance  in  an  open  plain,  forti- 
fying the  camp  with  an  intren<:hment  breast-high  aS  round, 
which  was  soon  executed  by  means  of  the  great  numbers  of 
Indians  who  attended  to  carry  the  baggage  and  artiBery. 
Giron  established  a  battery  of  cannon  on  the  top  of  a  rising 
ground  so  near  the  royal  camp  that  the  balls  were  able  to 
reach  considerably  beyond  the  intrenchment :  <<  Yet  by  thd 
mysterious  direction  of  Providence,  the  rebel  cannon,  hav- 
ing been  cast  from  the  consecrated  metal  of  bells  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  God,  did  no  harm  to  man  or  beast.'' 

After  a  considerable  delays,  during  which  daily  skirmished 
passed  between  the  adverse  parties,  Giron  resolved  to  make 
a  night  attack  upon  the  camp  of  the  royalists,  confiding  in 
the  prediction  oi  some  wise  old  woman,  that  he  was  to  gain 
the  victQiy  at  that  place.  For  this  purpose  he  marched  out 
from  his  natural  fortress  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  foot, 
six  hundred  of  whom  were  musqueteers,  and  the  r^st  pike- 
men,  with  only  about  thirty  horse.  His  negro  soldiers,  who 
were  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  joined  with 
about  seventy  Spaniards,  were  ordered  to  assail  the  front  of 
the  roval  camp»  while.  Giron  with  the  main  body  was  to  at-» 
tack  the  rear.  Fortunately  the  judges  had  got  notice  of  this' 
intended  assault  from  two  rebel  deserters,  so  that  the  whole 
royal  army  was  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle  on  the  plain 
before  the  rebels  got  up  to  the  attack.     The  negro  detadi-- 

ment 

s  Pucara  is  In  the  province  of  Lampa,  near  the  north«weitern  eattrenity 
of  the  great  lake  Titlcaca. — £. 
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ment  arrived  at  tBe  royal  eamp  some  time  befote*  GKrons 
cmd,  finding  no  resistance,  they  broke  in  and  killed  a  great 
number  of  the  Indian  tbUpwers,  and  many  holies  and  muless 
togethei^  with  five  or  six  Spanish  soldiers  who  had  deserted 
the  ranks  and  hidden  themselves  in  the  camp.  On  arriving 
at  the  can^,  Giron  fired  a  whole  volley  into  the  fortifica* 
tions  without  receiving  any  return ;  but  was  astonished  when 
the  royal  army  began  to  play  upon  the  flank  of  his  army 
from  aif  unexpected  quarter,  with  all  their  inuaquets  and 
artillery.  Giron,  being  thu&  disappointed  in  his  expectations 
of  taking  the  enemy  by  surprise,  and  finding  their  whol^ 
army  drawn  up  to  receive  him,  lost  heart  and  retreated 
back  to  his  strong  camp  in  the  best  order  he  could.  But  on 
this  occasicm,  two  hundred  of  his  men,  who  had  formerly 
served  under  Alvarado,  and  had  been  constrained  to  enter 
into  his  service  after  the  battle  of  Chuquinca,  threw  down 
their  arms  and  revolted  to  the  royalists. 

Giron  made  good  his  retreat,  as  the  general  of  the  royal« 
ists  would  not  permit  any  pursuit  during.the  darkness  of  th^ 
night  In  this  affair,  five  or  six  were  killed  on  the  side  of 
the  judges,  and  about  thirty  wounded ;  while  the  rebels,  be- 
sides the  two  hundred  who  revolted,  had.teti  men  IdHed  and 
about  the  same  number  wounded.  On  the  third  day  after 
the  battle,  Giron  sent  several  detachments  to  skirmish  witk 
die  enemy,  in  hopc^  of  provoking  them  to  assail  his  strong 
jcamp ;  but  the  on}y  consequence  of  this  was  giving  an'  op- 
portunity to  Thomas  Vasquez  and  ten  or  twelve  moreto  go 
over  to  the  royalists*  Heart-broken  and  confounded  by 
these  untoward  events^  and  ev<^  dreading  that  his  own  offi- 
cers had  conspired  against  his  life,  Giron  fled  away  alone 
from  the  camp  on  horseback  during  the  night  after  the  de- 
sertion of  Vasquez.  On  the  appearance  of  day  he  found 
himself  still  near  his  own  camp,  whence  he  desperately  ad- 
ventured to  make  his  escape  over  a  mountain  covered  with 
snow,  where  he  was  nearly  swallowed  up,  but  at  last  got 
through  by  the  goodness  of  his  horse*  Next  morning,  the 
fieutenant-general  of  the  rebels,  with  about  an  hundred  of 
th^most  guilty,  went  ofi^  in  search  of  their  late  general;  but 
several  others  of  the  leading  rebels  went  over  to  the  judges 
and  claimed  their  pardons,  which  were  granted  under  the 
great  seal. 

Next  day,  Paulo  de  Meneses,  with  a  select  detachment^ 
went  in  pursuit  of  Diego  de  Alvarado,  the  rebel  lieutenant- 

voL  v*  o  general. 
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g^eral»  wko  was  accompanied  by  about  an  hundred  Spa- 
Biaxds  and  twenty  negroes ;  and  came  up  with  them  in  eight 
or  nine  days,  when  Uiey  all  surrendered  without  resistance. 
The  geiieral  immediately  ordered  Juan  Henriquez  de  Orella- 
na,  one  of  the  prisoners,  who  had  been  executioner  in  the 
service  oi  the  rebels,  to  hang  and  behead  Diego  de  Alvarado 
and  ten  or  twelve  of  the  principal  chiefs,  after  which  he 
ordered  Orellana  to  be  strangled  by  two  negroes. 

**  I  cannot  omit  one  story  to  shew  the  impudence  of  the 
rebel  soldiers,  which  occurred  at  this  tima.  The  very  next  day 
after  the  flight  of  Francisco  Hernandez  Giron,  as  my  father 
Garciiasso  de  la  Vega  was  at  dinner  with  eighteen  or  twenty 
soldiers,  it  being  the  custom  in  time  of  war  for  all  men  of 
estates  to  be  hospitable  in  this  manner  according  to  their 
abilities;  he  observed  among  his  guests  a  soldier  who  had 
been  with  Oiron  from  the  beginning  of  this  rebellion.     This 
man  was  by  trade  a  blacksmith,  yet  crowded  to  the  table 
yrith  as  much  freedom  and  boldness  as  if  he  had  been  a 
loyal  gentleman,  and  was  as  richly  clothed  as  the  most  gal- 
lant soldier  of  either  army*     Seeing  him  sit  down  with  much 
confidence,  my  father  told  him  to  eat  his  dinner  and  wel- 
come, but  to  come  no  more  to  his  table ;  as  a  person  who 
-would  have  cut  ofip  his  head  yesterday  for  a  reward  from  the 
general  oi  the  rebels,  was  not  fit  company  for  himself  or  those 

fendemen,  his  friends  and  wellwi>her8,  and  loyal  subjects  of 
is  majesty.  Abashed  by  this  address,  the  poor  blacksmith 
rose  and  departed  without  his  dinner,  leaving  subject  of 
discourhe  to  tlie  guests,  who  admired  at  his  impudence." 

After  his  flight,  Hernandez  Giron  was  rejoined  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  dispersed  soldiers,  and  took  the  road 
towards  Lima,  in  hopes  of  gaining  possession  of  that  place  in 
the  absence  of  the  judges.  He  was  pursued  by  various  de- 
tachments, one  of  which  came  up  with  liim  in  a  strong  position 
on  a  mountain ;  where  all  his  followers,  though  more  nume- 
rous than  their  pursuers,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  the 
arch  rebel  was  made  prisoner  and  carried  to  Lima,  where  he 
was  capitally  punished,  and  his  head  afSxed  to  the  gallows 
beside  those  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  Francisco  de  Cart ajal. 
Tliis  rebellion  subsisted  from  the  13th  of  November  1503, 
reckoning  the  day  on  which  Giron  was  executed,  thirteen 
months  and  some  days ;  so  that  he  received  his  well-merited 
puuishment  towards  the  end  of  December  1554. 

Section 
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Section  V. 

History  of  Peru  during  the  ViceroyaUy  of  the  Marquis  dd 

.    Cannete, 

Immediately  after  learning  the  death  of  Don  Antonio  de 
Mendoza,  bis  imperial  imyesty,  who  was  then  ^n  Germany) 
nominated  the  Conde  de  Fahna  to  succeed  to  the  viceroyalty 
of  Peru :  But  both  be  and  the  Conde  de  Olivares  declined 
to  accept.  At  length  Don  Andres  Hurtado  de  Mendoza, 
Marquis  of  Cannete,  was  appointed  to  the  office.  Having 
•received  his  in&tructions,  he  departed  for  Peru  and  arrived 
at  Nombre  de  Dios,  where  he  resided  for  some  time  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  a  band  of  fugitive  negroes,  called 
Cimarrones  who  Uved  in  the  mountains,  and  robbed  and  pil^ 
lagedthe  merchants  and  others  on  the  road  between  Nombre 
de  Dios  and  Panama.  Finding  themselves  hard  pressed  by 
a  military  force  sent  against  them  under  the  command  of 
Pedro  de  Orsua,  the  negroes  at  length  submitted  to  articles 
of  accommodation,  retaining  their  freedom,  and  engaging  to 
.catch  and  deliver  up  all  negroes  that  should  in.  future  desert 
from  their  masters.  They  likewise  agreed  to  live  peaceably 
and  quietly  within  a  certain  district,  and  were  aUowed  to 
have  free  trade  with  the  Spanish  towns. 
•  Having  settled  all  things  properly  in  the  Tierra  Firma,  the 
viceroy  set  sail  from  Panama  and  landed  at  Payta  on  the  north' 
em  confines  of  Peru,  whence  he  went  by  land  to  Lima,  where 
he  was  received  in  great  pomp  in  the  month  of  July  1557^ 
Soon  after  the  instalment  of  the  new  viceroy,  he  appointed 
officers  and  governors  to  the  several  cities  ana  jurisdictions  of 
the  kingdom ;  among  whom  Baptisto  Munnoz  a  lawyer  from 
Spain  was  sent  to  supersede,  my  father  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega 
in  the  government  of  Cuzco,  In  a  short  time  after  taking 
possession  of  bis  office,  Munnoz  apprehended  Thomas  Vas- 
quez,  Juan  de  Piedrahita  and  Alonzo  Djlaz,  who  had  been 
ringleaders  in  the  late  rebellion,  and  who  were  privately 
Wrangled  in  prison,  notwithstanding  the  pardons  they  had  re- 
ceivea  in  due  form  from  the  royal  chancery.  Their  pianta* 
tions  and  lordships  over  Indians  were  confiscated  and  bestow^ 
edon  other  persons. .  No  other  processes  were  issued  against 
any  of  the  other  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late 
xebeUion.    But  Munnoz.instituted  a  prosecution  ogainat  bis 

predecessor 
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predecessor  in  office,  my  father,  on  the  four  following  charges. 
Ist,  For  sporting  after  the  Hpanish  manner  with  darts  on 
horseback,  as  unbecoming  the  gravity  of  his  office,     2d,  For 

foing  pn  yisits  without  the  rod  ot  justice  in  his  ban  J,  by  which 
e  gave  occasion  to  many  to  despise  and  contemn  the  cha- 
racter with  which  he  was  invested.  3d,  For  allowing  cards 
And  dice  in  his  house  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  and 
etea  playing  hijnseU;  contrary  to  the  dignity  becoming  the 
goyernor..  ♦A,  For  employing  as  his  clerk  one  who  was  not 
a  treeman  of  the  city,  nor  qualified  acooniing  to  the  forms  of 
*AW,  Some  charges  equally  irivolous  were  made  against  Mon- 
|araz,  the  dqiuty-governor,  not  worth  mentioning  $  but  these 
processes  were  not  insisted  in,  and  no  fines  or  other  punish** 
inent  were  inflicted. 

Soon  after  the  viceroy  was  settled  in  his  government,  he 
€ent  Altamirano,  judge  in  the  court  of  chancery  at  Lima,  to 
supersede  Martin  de  Robles  in^the  government  of  the  city  of 
La  Plata,  De  Kobles  was  then  so  old  and  bowed  down  with 
infirmities,  ihat  he  was  unable  to  have  his  sword  girt  to  his 
side,  and  had  it  carriod  after  him  by  an  Indian  page;  yet 
Altainirano,  almost  immediately  after  taking  possession  of  his 
government,  hanged  Martin  de  Bobles  in  die  market-place^ 
pn  some  pretended  charge  of  having  used  certain  words  re* 
$pecting  the  viceroy  that  had  a  rebellious  tendency.  About 
the  same  time  the  viceroy  apprehended  and  deported  to  Spain 
about  thirty-seven  of  those  who  had  most  eminently  distin* 
eiiished  their  loyalty  in  suppressing  the  late  rebellion,  chiefly 
because  they  solicited  rewards  for  their  services  and  remune» 
ration  fpr  the  great  expences  they  had  been  at  during  the 
war,  and  refused  to  marry  certain  women  who  had  been 
l)rought  from  Spain  by  the  viceroy  as  wives  tp  the  colonistSi 
inany  of  whom  were  known  to  be  common  strumpets. 

The  next  object  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  vic^oy 
w:as  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  Sayri  Tupac,  the  nominal 
Inca  or  king  of  the  Peruvians,  to  quit  the  mountains  in  whi^l 
he  had  taken  refuge,  rnnd  to  live  among  the  l^aniards,  under 
promise  of  a  sufficient  allowance  to  maintain  his  family  and 
fsquip.ige.  Sayri  Ttipac  was  the  son  and  heir  of  M^l^co  CapaCt 
piheryrise  called  Menco  Saca,  who  Imd  been  killed  by  the 
Spaniards  after  delivering  them  put  of  the  hands  of  tlieir 
enemies.  After  a  long  n^pddation,  the  Inca  Sayri  Tupac 
came  to  Lima  where  he  was  honourably  received  and  enter** 
tjlihed  by  the  viceroy^  who  settled  an  insignifican  pension 
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vpat^  him  according^  to  promise.  After  remaining  a  short 
time  in  Lima,  the  Inca  was  p^initted  by  the  yiceroy  to  re- 
turn  to  Cozco,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  house 
of  his  aunt  Donna  Beatrix  Coya,  which  was  4irectty  behind 
my  &thers  dweliing,  and  where  be  was  visited  by  all  the  men 
and  women  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  Incas  who  resided  tit 
Cuzco.  The  Inca  was  soon  afterwards  baptized  alod^  with  his* 
wife,  Cii«i  Huarcay,  the  niece  6f  the  former  Inca  Huascar. 
This  took  place  in  the  year  158B ;  and  about  three  years  af- 
terwards he  died,  leaving  a  daughter  who  was  afterwards 
married  to  a  Spaniard  named  Martin  Garcia  de  Loyola. 

Having  settled  all  things  in  the  kingdom  to  his  satisiactiony 
by  the  punishment  cf  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
irebeliion  under  Oiron,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Inca  under 
the  protection  and  superintendence  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment ;  the  viceroy  raised  a  permanent  force  of  seventy  lancerv 
or  cavalry,  and  two  hundred  musquete^s,  to  secure  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  guard  his  own  person  and  the 
courts  of  justice.  The  horsemen  of  this  guard  were  allowed 
each  a  thousand,  and  the  foot  soldiers  five  hundred  doUara 
yearly. 

Much  about  the  same  time,  J^lomo  de  Alvarado,  Juan  Jiilio 
de  Hojeda,  my  lord  and  father  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  and 
Lorenzo  de  Aldana  died.  These  four  gentlemen  were  all  of 
the  anci^it  conquerors  of  Peru  who  dira  by  natural  deaths 
and  were  all  greatly  lamented  by  the  people  for  their  virtuous 
honourable  and  good  characters.  All  the  other  cohqueron 
either  died  in  battle,  or  were  cut  off  by  other  violeirt  deathly 
in  the  varioua  civil  wars  and  rebellions  by  which  the  kingdom 
was  so  long  distracted. 

On  the  arrival  of  those  persons  in  Spain  who  bad  been  sent 
•ut  of  Peru  by  the  viceroy  for  demanding  rewards  for  their 
•ervices,  they  petitioned  the  king,  Don  Philip  II.  for  redress  t 
who  was  graciously  pleased  to  give  pensions  to  as  many  df 
them  as  chose  to  return  to  Peru,  to  be  paid  from  the  royal 
inLchequer  in  that  kingdom,  that  they  might  not  need  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  viceroy.  Such  as  chose  to  remain  in 
Spain,  he  gratified  with  pensions  upon  the  custom-house  in 
Seville;  the  smallest  being  ^S0  ducats  yearly,  to  some  600,  to 
aome  800,  1000,  and  1200  ducats,  according  to  their  merits 
and  services.  About  the  same  time  likewise,  his  majesty  was 
pleased  to  nominate  Don  Diego  de  Azevedo  as  viceroy  of 
rem,  to  supersede  the  Marquis  of  Cannete  ;  but,  while  pre* 

paring 
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paring  for  hid  voyage,  be  died,  to  the  great  grief  of  all  the 
colonists  of  the  kingdcmi.     The  Marquis  of  Cannete  was  much 
astonished  when  those  men  whom  he  had  banished  from  Peru 
for  demanding  rewards  for  their  past  services,  came  back  with 
royal  warrants  for  pensions  on  the  eatchequer  of  that  kingdom,- 
and  still  more  so  when  he  leamt  that  another  person  was  ap-. 
pointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  office  of  viceroy.     On  this  oc- 
casion he  laid  aside  his  former  haughtiness  and  severity,  and 
became  gentle  and  lenient  in  his  disposition  and  conduct  for 
the  rest  of  his  days ;  so  that,  if  he  had  begun  as  he  ended  his 
administration,  ne  would  have  proved  the  best  governor  that 
ever  commanded  in  the  New  World*    On  seeing  this  change 
of  conduct,  the  heirs  of  those  citizens  who  had  been  executed 
for  having  enga^  in  the  rebeUion  of  Giron,  laid  the  pardons 
obtained  by  tneu?  fathers  before  the  judges  of  the  royal  au- 
dience, and  made  reclamation  of  the  estates  which  had  been 
confiscated,  and  even  succeeded  in  having  their  lands  and 
Indians  restored,  together  with  all  other  confiscations  which 
had  been  ordered  at  the  first  coming  over  of  the  viceroy. 

At  this  time  likewise,  the  viceroy  gave  a  commission  to 
Pedro  de  Orsua,  to  make  a  conquest  of  the  country  of  the 
Amazons  on  the  river  Marannon,  being  the  same  country  in 
which  Orellana  deserted  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  as  formerly  related. 
Orsua  went  to  Quito  to  raise  soldiers,  and  to  provide  arms 
and  provisions,  in  which  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  citizens  of  Cuzco,  Quito  and  other  cities  of 
Peru.  Orsua  set  out  accordingly  on  his  expedition,  with  a 
well  appointed  force  of  five  hundred  men,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  which  was  cavahy.  But  he  was  slain  by  his  own 
men,  at  the  instigation  of  Don  Fernando  de  Guzman  and 
some  others,  who  set  up  Don  Fernando  as  their  king,  yet 
put  him  to  death  shortly  afterwards.  Lope  de  Aguira  then 
Ass.umed  the  command,  but  the  whole  plan  of  conquest  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  Aguira  and  far  the  greater  part  of  the  men 
engaged  in  this  expedition  were  slaiq. 

Sectioh 
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Section  VL 

Incidents  in  the  History  of  Peru^  during  the  successive  Ga» 
vemments  of  the  Conde  de  Nieva^  Lope  Garcia  de  Castro^ 
and  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo^ 

Ok  the  death  of  Don  Diego  de  Azevedo,  Don  Diego  de 
Zaniga  by  Veiasco^  Conde  de  Nieva,  was  appointed  to  su-^ 
persede  the  Marquis  of  Cannete  as  viceroy  of  Peru,  and  de- 
parting from  Spain  to  assume  his  new  office  in  January  15  )0, 
le  arrived  at  Payta  in  Peru  in  the  month  of  April  following* 
He  immediately  dispatched  a  letter  to  the  marquis  informing  . 
him  of  his  arrival  in  the  kingdom  as  viceroy,  and  requiring 
the  marquis  to  desist  from  any  farther  exercise  of  authority* 
On  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  at  Lima,  the  marquis  or-», 
dercd  him  to  be  honourably  entertained,  and  to  receive  a 
handsome  gratification,  to  the  value  of  7000  dollars ;  but  he 
forfeited  ali  these  culvantages,  by  refusing  to  address  the  ex- 
viceroy  by  the  title  of  excellency.     This  slight,  which  had 
been  directed  by  the  new  viceroy,  so  pressed  on  the  spirits  of 
the  marquis,  already  much  reduced  by  the  infirmities  of  age . 
and  the  ravages  of  a  mortal  distempt^,  that  he  fell  into  a  deep 
melancholy,  and  ended  his  days  before  the  arrival  of  his  suc- 
cessor at  Lima. 

The  Conde  de  Nieva  did  not  long  enjoy  the  happiness  he 
expected  in  his  /grovernment,  and  he  came  by  his  death  not 
many  months  afterwards  by  means  of  a  i^trange  accident,  of 
which  be  was  himself  the  cause ;  but  as  it  was  of  a  scandalous 
nature  I  do  not  chuse  to  relate  the  particulars.  On  receiving 
notice  of  his  death.  King  Philip  II.  was  pleased  to  appoint 
the  lawyer  Lope  Garcia  de  Castro,  who  was  then  president 
of  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies,  to  succeed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Peru,  with  the  title  only  of  president  of  the  court  of 
royal  audience  and  governor-general  of  the  kingdom.  He 
governed  the  kingdom  with  much  wisdom  and  moderation,, 
and  lived  to  return  into  Spain,  where  he  was  replaced  in  his 
former  situation  of  president  of  the  council  of  the  Indies. 

Don  Francisco  de  Toledo,  second .  son  of  the  Conde  de 
Oropeta,  succeeded  Lope  Garcia  de  Castro  in  the  government 
of  Peru,  with  the  title  of  viceroy.     He  had  scarcely  been  two 
years  established  in  the  government,  when  he  resolved  to  en- 
tice 
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the  capacity  of  being  able  to  succeed  to  the  throne,  to  the 
number  of  thirty-six  persons,  together  with  the  two  sons  and 
the  daughter  of  the  Inca  Tupac  Amaru,  were  commanded 
to  reside  for  the  future  in  Lima,  where  in  little  more  than 
two  years  they  afl  died  except  three,  who  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  own  houses  for  purer  air :  But  even  these 
three  were  beyond  recovery,  and  died  soon  aftei*wards«  One 
of  these,  Don  Carlos  Paulu,  left  a  son  who  died  in  Spain  ia 
I6IO9  leaving  one  son  a  few  months  old  who  died  next  year  j 
and  in  him  ended  the  entire  male  line  of  the  Incas  of  Peru. 

Tupac  Amaru  was  brought  to  trial,  under  pretence  that  he 
intended  to  rebel,  and  had  e))gaged  in  a  conspiracy  with 
several  Indians,  and  with  the  sons  of  Spaniards  bom  of  In-* 
dian  mothers,  intending  to  have  dispossessed  his  majesty 
Philip  II.  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru.  On  this  unfounded  acca* 
sation,  and  on  the  most  inconclusive  evidence,  he  was  con- 
demned to  lose  his  head.  Upon  notice  of  this  sentence,  the 
friars  of  Cuzco  flocked  to  prison,  and  persuaded  the  tinfor<» 
tunate  prince  to  receive  baptism,  on  which  he,  assumed  the 
name  of  Don  Philip.  Though  the  Inca  earnestly  entreated 
to  be  sent  to  Spain,  and  urged  the  absurdity  and  impossibn 
lity  that  he  could  ever  intend  to  rebel  against  the  numerocifi 
Spanish  colonists  who  now  occupied  the  whole  country  of 
Peru,  seeing  that  his  father  with  200,000  men  was  utterfy 
unable  to  overcome  only  200  Spaniards  whom  he  besieged  in 
the  city  of  Cuzco ;  yet  the  viceroy  thought  fit  to  order  the 
sentence  to  be  carried  into  execution.  The  Inca  was  accord- 
ingly brought  out  of  prison,  mounted  on  a  mule,  having  Im 
hands  tied  and  a  halter  about  his  neck,  and  being  conducted 
to  the  ordinary  place  of  execution  in  the  city  of  Cu2co,  hia 
head  was  cut  on  by  the  public  executioner. 

After  continuing  sixteen  years  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru, 
Don  Francisco  de  Toledo  returned  into  Spain,  with  a  fortune 
of  above  half  a  million  of  pesos.  Falling  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  king,  he  was  ordered  to  confine  himself  to  his 
own  house,  and  all  his  fortune  was  laid  under  sequestration,( 
which  so  afi^ted  his  mind  that  he  soon  died  of  a  brokeo. 
heart.^  Martin  Garcia  Loyola,  who  made  the  Inca  prisoner, 
was  married  to  a  coya,  the  daughter  of  the  former  Inca  Sayri 
Tupac,  by  whom  he  acquired  a  considerable  estate ;  and  being 
afterwards  made  governor  of  Chili,  was  slain  in  that  country 
by  the  natives; 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
history  of  the  discovert  and  conquest  of  chili. 

Introduction. 

NOT  having  the  advantage  of  any  original  and  contem- 
porary author  to  lay  before  our  readers  on  this  occa- 
sion, it  was  at  first  our  intention  to  have  omitted  any  notice 
of  Chili  in  the  present  division  of  this  work :  But  under  the 
existing  and  important  circumstances  of  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can cok>nies,  to  which  some  allusion  has  been  already  made 
in  the  introduction  to  the  preceding  chapter,  it  has  been 
deemed  proper  to  deviate  on  this  occasion  from  our  general 
principle,  and  to  endeavour  to  draw  up  ,a  short  satis&ctory, 
account  of  the  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Chili,  and  of  the 
early  History  of  that  interesting  region,  the  most  distant  of 
all  the  early  European  colonies  in  the  New  World,  and  which 
presents  the  singular  and  solitary  phenomenon,  of  a  native 
nation  inhabiting^  fertile  and  champaign  country,  success&Uy 
resisting  the  arts,  discipline,  and  arms  of  Europeans,  and  re- 
maning unconquered  and  independent  to  the  present  day,  after 
the  almost  perpetual  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  during  a  period 
of  277  years. 

In  the  composition  of  this  chapter,  we  have  been  chiefly 
ffuided  by  the  geogr^hical  natural  and  civil  history  of  Chili, 
by  the  Abbe  Don  Juan  Ignatio  Molina,  a  native  oi  the  coun- 
try, and  a  member  of  the  late  celebrated  order  of  the  Jesuits. 
On  the  dissolution  of  that  order,  being  expelled  along  with 
all  his  brethren  from  the  Spanish  dominions,  he  went  to  re- 
side at  Bologna  in  Italy,  where  in  1?87  he  published  the  first' 
part  of  his  work,  containing  the  natural  history  of  Chili,  and 
the  second  part,  or  civil  history,  some  years  afterwards.  This 
work  was  translated  and  published  some  years  ago  in  the, 
United  States  of  North  America ;  and  was  republished  in  Lon- 
don in  the  year  1809,  with  the  addition  of  several  notes  and 
appendixes  from  various  sources  by  the  English  editor.  In 
the  present  abri^ed  version  of  the  second  part  of  that  work, 
or  civil  history  oi  Chili,  we  have  collated  the  whole  with  An; 
Historical  Relation  of  the  IGngdom  of  Chili,  by  AIodzo  de 
Ovalle,  or  Ovaglia^  likewise  a  native  and  a  Jesuit^  printed  at 
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Rome  in  1649,  of  which  an  English  translation  is  inserted  in 
Churchill's  collection  of  voyages  and  travels,  Vol.  III.  p.  1— 
146.  In  other  divisions  of  this  work,  more  minute  accounts 
will  be  furnished,  respecting  the  country  of  Chili  and  its  in- 
habitants and  productions,  by  means  of  several  voyages  to 
that  distant  and  interesting  country. 


Section  L 

Geographical  View  of  the  Kingdom  of  Chili. 

The  kingdom  of  Chili  in  South  America,  is  situated  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  Great  South  Sea,  between  24° 
and  45^  of  south  latitude,  and  between  68^  40^  and  74^  2</ 
of  west  longitude  from  Greenwich ;  but  as  its  direction  is 
oblique  from  N.  N.  E.  to  S.  S.  W.  between  the  Andes  on  the ' 
east  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  the  middle  of  its  norths- 
em  extremi^  is  in  70^,  and  of  its  southern  termination  in 
about  73®  of  W.  longitude.     Its  extreme  length  therefore  is' 
1260  geographical,  or  1450  statute  miles;  but  its  breadth 
varies  considerably,  as  the  Andes  approach  or  recede  from 
the  sea.     In  the  more  northern  parts,  between  the  latitudes 
of  24°  and  32°  S.  the  average  breadth  is  about  two  degrees, . 
or  nearly    140  English  miles.     Its  greatest  breadth  in  fat. 
S7®  S.  is  aboat  220  miles  j  whence  its  grows  again  narrower, 
and  the  continental  part  of  the  country,  opposite  to  the  Archi- 
pelago of  Chiloe,  varies  from  about  50  to'  100  miles.    These 
measures  are  all  assumed  as  between  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Aiides  and  the  sea;  but  in  many  places  these  mountains  ex- 
tend from  60  to  100  miles  farther  towards  the  east,  and,beingr 
inhabited  by  natives  of  the  same  race  with  the  indigenous 
Chilese,  or  confederated  with  them,  that  transalpine  region 
may  be  likewise  considered  as  belonging  to  Chili. 

Chih  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Peru,  whence  its  lower  or 
plain  country,  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific,  is  divided 
by  the  extensive  and  arid  desert  of  Atacama.  On  the  east 
it  is  separated  by  the  lofty  chain  of  the  southern  Andes  from 
the  countries  of  Tucuman,  Cujo,  and  Patagonia,  on  the  watei-s 
which  run  towards  the  Southern  Atlantic.  Through  these 
lofty  and  almost  impracticable  mountains,  there  are  eight  or 
nine  roads  which  lead  from  Chili  towards  the  east,  into  the 
vast  plains  which  depend  upon  the  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata, 
all  of  which  are  exceedingly  difficult  and  even  dangerous. 

The 
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The  most  frequented  of  these  roads  is  that  which  leads  from 
the  province  of  Aconcagua  in  Chili  to  Cujo»  running  along 
the  deep  ravines  of  the  rivers  Chilian  and  Mendoza,  bordered 
on  one  side  by  deep  precipices  overhanging  these  rivers,  and 
on  the  other  by  lofty  and  almost  perpendicular  mountains* 
Both  of  these  rivers  derive  their  origin  from  the  Alpine  vaU 
lies  of  the  Andes,  the  former  running  westwards  to  the  Paci* 
fie ;  while  the  latter  takes  a  much  longer  course  towards  the 
Southern  Atlantic.  This  road  requires  at  least  eight  days 
journey  to  get  across  the  mountain  range,  and  is  so  narrow 
and  incommodious,  that  travellers  are  obliged  in  many  places 
to  quit  their  mules  and  proceed  on  foot,  and  every  year  some 
loaded  mules  are  precipitated  from  this  road  into  the  rivers 
below.  In  some  places  the  road  passes  over  agreeable  plains 
among  the  mountains^  and  in  these  the  travellers  halt  for 
rest  and  refreshment.  In  these  vallies,  when  the  Incas  con* 
qaered  the  northern  provinces  of  Chili,  before  the  coming  of 
the  Spaniards,  they  caused  some  tambos  or  stone  houses  to  be 
constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  their  officers.  Some 
of  these  are  mined  but  others  remain  entire,  and  the  Spaniard* 
have  buUt  some  more  for  the  convenience  of  travellers. 

On  the  west  side  Chili  is  bounded  throughout  its  whole  ex« 
tent  by  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  on  the  south  it 
joins  with  the  southern  land  usually  called  the  Terra  Magel* 
lanica,  from  the  name  of  the  navigator,  Magellan  or  Magel- 
haens,  who  first  circumnavigated  the  continent  of  South 
America,  and  opened  the  way  by  sea  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  through  the  Straits  which  are  still  known  by 
his  name. 

Chili  may  be  considered  under  three  natural  divisions.  The 
country  of  Chili  Proper,  between  the  main  ridge  of  the  Andes 
end  the  sea:  The  Andes  themselves,  from  the  main  ridge 
eastwards  to  the  plain  country  of  La  Plata,  and  the  Chilese 
islands.  Chili  Proper,  or  that  which  lies  between  the  mun 
ridge  of  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific,  is  usually  distinguished 
into  the  Maritime  and  Midland  countries.  The  Maritime 
country  is  intersected  by  three  chains  of  hills,  running  parallel 
to  the  Andes,  between  which  are  many  fine  vallies  wiuch  are 
watered  by  delightful  rivers.  The  Midland  country  consists 
almost  entirely  of  a  uniform  plain  of  considerable  elevation, 
having  a  few  isolated  hills  interspersed  which  add  much  to  its 
beauty.  '^The  Andes,  which  are  among  the  loftiest  mountains 
in  the  world,  are  mostly  about  120  miles  from  east  to  west,  in 
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ihat  part  of  their  course  which  belongs  to  CbiH,  consistiag  of 
It  vast  number  of  mountains  of  prodigious  height,  asif  chain* 
ed  together,  and  displaying  ail  the  beauties  and  horrors  of  the 
most  sublime  and  picturesque  grandeur,  abounding  every** 
where  with  frightful  precipices,  interspersed  with  many  fine 
"vaQies  and  fertile  pastures,  watered  by  numerous  streams  and 
rivers  which  rise  in  the  mountains.  Between  the  latitudes  of 
24^  and  :^^^  south,  the  Andes  are  entirely  desert  and  unin«- 
liabsted ;  but  the  remainder  as  far  as  i5^  &  is  inhabited  bj 
various  tribes  or  colonies  of  the  Chilese,  called  ChiquiUaneSy 
Pehuencbes,  Puelches,  and  Huilliches,  which  are  commonly 
known  under  the  general  aj^ellation  of  Patagonians* 

$  1.  Chili  Proper. 

The  political  divisions  of  Chili  consist  of  that  part  which 
lias  been  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  and  that  which  still 
remains  independent  in  the  possession  of  the  natives.  The 
Spanish  portion  is  situated  between  the  latitudes  of  24^  and 
87^  south,  and  is  divided  into  thirteen  provinces  $  of  whicb 
the  following  is  an  enumeration,  with  a  short  account  of 
each,  beginning  on  the  north,  at  the  desert  of  Atacama,  or 
frontiers  of  Peru.  In  each  of  these  a  corregidor^  or  deputy* 
governor  resides,  to  whose  command  the  civil  and  mili* 
tary  officers  of  the  province  are  subordinate,  and  on  whom 
the  rei^ctive  cabildos  or  municipal  magistracies  are  depend 
dent. 

1.  CopaipOf  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  great  desert 
of  Atacama,  on  the  east  by  the  Andes,  on  the  south  by  Co-» 

?uimbo,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific.  It  is  about  800 
English  miles  long  by  120  in  breath.  It  contains  the  rivers 
Saiado,  Juncal,  Chineral,  Copaipo,  Castagno,  Totoral, 
Quebradaponda,  Guasco,  and  ChoUai.  This  province  a* 
bounds  in  gold,  lapis  lazuli,  sulphur,  and  fossile  salt,  which 
last  is  found  in  almost  all  the  mountains  of  the  Andes  on  ita 
eastern  firontiers.  Copaipo  its  capital  is  in  lat.  27^  15^  S* 
Iknd  long.  70°  5S'  W.  The  northern  part  of  this  province^ 
beyond  the  river  JuneaJ  is  hardly  inh^ited,  except  by  hun^ 
ters  of  the  Vicugnas,  which  they  catch  by  means  ot  large 
palisaded  inclosures.  Besides  lead  mines  to  the  north  of  the 
river  Copaipo,  there  are  several  silver  mines  in  this  province, 
and  some  sugar  is  made  in  the  valky  of  the  TotoraL  This 
province  has  five  ports,  at  Juncal,  Chineral,  Caidera,  Copaif 
po,  and  Huasca^  or  Guasco«     The  <;hipf  towni  Copaipo^ 
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'sitnftted  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  contains  a  parish 
church,  a  convent  of  the  order  of  Mercy,  and  a  college  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits.  The  town  of  ^San  Francis- 
co della  Salva,  stands  on  the  same  river  about  sixty  miles 
'£irtber  inland. 

2.  CoquimbOf  which  is  divided  from  Copaipo  by  the  river 
Hoasca  or  Guasco,  is  the  next  province  towards  the  south. 
It  is  accordingly  bounded  on  the  north  by  Copaipo^  on  the 
east  by  the  Andes,  on  the  south-east  by  Aconcagua,  on  the 
8oath-west  by  Quillota,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific.    It 
is  about  135  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  120  from  east 
to  west.     Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Coquimbo,  Tongoi^ 
Limari,    and  Chuapa.     Its  capital  is  called  Coquimbo,  or 
JLa  Serenuy  founded  in  :644  by  Vakiiviaat  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Coquhnbo  in  lat  29°  53'  &  long.  71°  12'  W.     This 
city  is  the  residence  of  several  ancient  and  honourable  fam>> 
lies,  and  is  situated  in  a  delightful  country  and  charming 
climate ;  such  being  the  mild  temperature  of  the  air,  that 
diough  rain  seldom  faUs,  the  surrounding  country  is  continue 
ally  verdant.      This  province  is  rich  in  gold,  co[^r,  and 
iron,  and  its  fertile  soil  produces  grapes,  olives,  and  other 
fruits  in  great  abundance,  both  those  belonging  to  Europe^ 
and  such  as  are  natural  to  the  country. 
.    3.  Qjiillotaf  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Coquimbo,  on  the 
€ast  by  the  province  of  Aconcagua,  on  the  south  by  Melipilla^ 
and  on  the  west  by  the  sea.     Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Longoto* 
ma,  Ligua,  Aconcagua,  and  Limache ;  and  its  territory  is 
among  the  most  populous  and  most  abundant  in  gold  of  any 
in  Chili.     The  capital,  called  Quillota  or  San  Martin,  stands 
in  a  pleasant  valley,  in  lat.  32°  42'  S.  and  long.  7 1°  W.  hav- 
ing three  churches  dedicated  to  the  saints  Dominic,  Francis, 
and  Augustine.    Tlie  province  likewise  contains  the  cities  of 
Piazza,  Plazilla,  Ingenip,  Cassablauca,  and  Petorca ;  which 
kst  is  very  populous,  owing  to  the  resort  of  great  numbers  of 
min^s  who  work  in  the  celebrated  gold  mines  in  the  neighs 
bourhood.     Valparaiso,  or  Valparadiso,  the  most  celebrated 
and  most  commercial  harbour  in  Chili  is  in  this  province^ 
from  whence  all  the  trade  is  carried  on  with  Peru  and  Spain, 
The  harbour  is  very  capacious,  and  so  deq[>  that  large  ships 
can  lie  close  to  the  shore.     Its  convenience  for  trade,  and  we 
salubrity  of  its  climate,  have  rendered  this  a  place  of  consider- 
able rcsoit;  so  that  besides  the  city,  which  is  three  miles  from 
the  port,  there  is  a  populous  town  along  the  shore  of  the  har- 
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ixNir,  called  Almendral,  in  which  those  bdongiiig  to  the  ship* 
ping  mostly  reside.  A  deputy-governor  or  corregidor  sent 
directly  from  Spain  resides  here,  who  has  the  command  of 
'  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  city,  and  is  only  amena- 
ble to  the  president  of  Chili. 

4.  Aconcagua^  is  inclosed  between  the  provinces  of  Ckxjuim* 
bo,  Quillota,  Santiago,  and  the  Andes,  being  entirely  inland 
and  oommuxucating  with  the  sea  through  the  former  province^ 
the  same  rivers  bolonging  to  both.  The  celebrated  silver 
mines  of  Uspalata  are  in  the  Andes  belonging  to  this  pro- 
vince, which  likewise  are  productive  of  excellent  copper,  and 
its  lower  grounds  are  fertile  in  grain  and  fruit.  Aconcagua 
or  San  Filippe,  the  capital,  is  in  lat.  32^  18'  S.  and  longw- 
6»^  55'  W. 

5.  MelipiUaj  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Quillota,  on  the 
east  by  Santiago,  on  the  south  by  the  river  Maypo  dividing  it 
from  flancagaa,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific.  Its  rivers 
are  the  Mapocho  and  Poangue,  and  its  territory  abounds  in 
wine  and  erain.  Melipilla,  or  San  Joseph  de  Logronno,  on 
the  river  Maypo,  in  lat  33°  36'  &  long.  70°  42'  W.  is  the 
chief  town  of  the  province,  and  is  but  thinly  inhabited, 
though  in  a  beautiful  situation  and  fertile  country,  as  most 
of  the  principal  proprietors  reside  in  the  neighbouring  city  of 
St  Jago,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

6.  St  JagOf  or  San  JacqpOf  is  entirely  inland,  having  the 
province  of  Aconcagua  on  the  north,  the  Andes  on  the  east, 
the  river  Maypo  to  the  south,  and  Melipilla  to  the  west.  This 
is  a  small  province,  being  only  45  miles  from  east  towest,  and 
36  from  north  to  south.  Besides  the  rivers  Mapocho,  Coliua, 
and  Zampa,  with  several  other  beautiful  streams,  it  contains 
the  lake  of  Pudaguel  which  is  about  nine  miles  long.  This 
yovince  is  very  fertile,  producing  abundance  of  grain  and 
wine,  with  fine  fruits,  especially  peaches  of  exquisite  fiavoiu: 
and  large  size.  The  inferior  mountains  of  Caren  abound  in 
gold,  and  in  the  Andes  belonging  to  this  province  there  are 
mines  of  silver.  Tin  is  likewise  said  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
vince. The  beautiful  city  of  St  Jago,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince and  of  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  which  was  founded  in  1541 
by  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  stands  in  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
plain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Mapocho,  in  lat.  33°  16'  S. 
Icmg.  69°  48'  W.  having  the  suburbs  of  Chimba,  Cannadilla, 
and  Renca  on  the  o{qposite  side  of  the  river.  Both  sides  of 
the  liver  are  guarded  by  stone  quay  walls  of  considerable 
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hcigbt  to  prevent  inu&dati(His,  and  a  fine  bridge  connecU 
the  city  with  its  suburbs.  St  Jago  is  about  90  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  about  20  from  the  foot  of  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Andes,  whose  lofty  summits  clad  in  perpetual  snow  form  a  fine 
contract  with  the  continual  verdure  of  a  beautiful  surround* 
ing  district*  The  streets  are  aU  in  straight  lines,  thuty-«ix 
leeL  broad,  and  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
^ery  house  is  amply  supplied  with  excellent  wator  by  means 
of  several  aqueducts.  The  great  square  is  450  feet  in  eKtent 
on  all  its  sides,  having  a  iMronze  fountain  in  the  centre.  The 
iKNTth  side  of  diis  square  is  occupied  bv  the  palace  of  the  pre* 
sident  and  the  public  offices,  beneath  which  is  the  priscm^ 
Ou  the  south  side  is  the  palace  of  the  Coinde  dell.Sierra-bella. 
The  west  side  is  occupi^  by  the  cathedral  and  the  palace  of 
the  archbishop ;  and  the  east  side  contains  the  palaces  of  three 
noblemen*  The  other  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the 
church  of  San  Dominso,  and  that  formerly  belonging  to  the 
college  of  Jesuits.  JThmigb  convenient  and  handsomely 
built,  the  private  houses  ai^  generally  of  one  story  only,  on 
account  of  frequent  earthquakes.  On  the  south  side  o£  the 
city,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  street  called  the  Canna^ 
da,  .144  feet  broad,  is  the  large  suburb  of  St  Isidore.  On  a 
bill  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  called  Santa  J^ucia,  there 
formerly  stood  a  fortress  to  guard  against  attaeks  of  the  In** 
dians.  This  city  contained  in  177()  a  population  of  46,000 
iahabitaaitai  which  was  rapidly  increasing.  Besides  the  cathe* 
dral  and  three  other  parish  churches,  there  are  two  con* 
vents  of  Dominican  friars,  four  of  Franciscans,  two  of  Augus-* 
tins,  two  of  the  order  dP  Mercy,  and  one  belonging  to  the 
brothers  of  Charity,  with  an  hospital,  seven  nunneries,  ft 
female  penitentiary,  a  fiMindling  ho^ital,  a  college  for  the 
nobility  formerly  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  and  ^ 
Tridentine  seminary.  It  contains  also  an  universitV)  ft  mint 
for  coining  gold  and  silver,  and  barracks  for  the  soldiers  who 
are  maintained  aa  guards  to  the  president  and  royBl  audience* 
7.  Rancagua^  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Maypo 
and  by  the  Chacbapoal  on  tlie  south,  by  die  Andes  on  the 
east,  and  the  Pacific  on  the  west^  Besides  the  former  riversi 
it  i&  watered  by  the  Codegua  and  Chocalan,  and  some  others 
jpf  less  importance;  and  contains  the  lakes  of  Aculen  and 
Buccalemu,  of  no  great  importance.  This  province  is  fertile 
in  grain,  and  its  chief  town,  Santa  Croce  di  Trianna,  other«^ 
^ise  called  Kancagua,  |s  in  lat,  ^V"  18'  3*  long.  IQ""  l&  W* 

Near 
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Near  AJbue,  a  town  recently  founded  abdut  24  mile^  nearer 
the  sea,  there  is  a  veiy  rich  gold  mine. 

S.  Calchaguaj  between  the  rivers  Chachapoal  and  Tend, 
extends  from  the  Andes  to  the  sea,  its  breadth  from  north  to 
soath  near  the  Andes  being  about  75  miles,  while  on  the 
<;oast  of  the  Pacific  it  does  not  exceed  40.  Besides  the  rivers 
which  form  its  boundaries,  its  territory  is  watered  by  the  Rio- 
darillo,  Tinguiririca,  and  Chimbarongo ;.  and  in  this  pro- 
vince there  are  two  considerable  lakes,  named  Ta^uatagua 
and  Caguil,  the  former  being  interspersed  with  beautiful 
islands,  and  the  latter  abounding  with  larg^  clamps  ',  which 
are  much  esteemed.  This  province,  which  is  fertile  in  ^ain^ 
wine,  and  fruits,  and  abounds  in  gold,  is  part  of  the  territories 
of  the  native  tribe  of  the  Proraaucians,  whose  name  is  said  to 
signify  ^e  people  of  delight^  so  called  from  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  their  country.  The  chief  town  San  Fernando, 
built  only  in  1742,  is  in  lat  34^  36'  S.  long.  70^  34'  W. 

9.  MatdCi  the  next  province  to  the  south,  is  bounded  oni 
the  east  by  the  Andes,  on  the  south-east  by  Chilian,  on  the 
south-west  by  Itata,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific.     It  is 
about  176  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  120  from  north 
to  south  where  broadest ;  and  is  watered  by  the  Lantue,  Rio- 
claro,    Pangue,    Lircai,    Huenchullami,    Manle,    Putagan, 
Achiguema,  Longavi,  Loncamilla,  Purapel,  and  other  inferior 
rivers.     It  abounds  in  grain,  wine,  fruits,  gold,  siajt,  i^attle^ 
and  fish  ;  which  last  are  found  in  great  quantities  boithui  the 
sea  and  rivers.     Its  native  inhabitants  are  brave,  robust,  and 
warlike,  and  are  principally  descended  from  the  ancient  Pro- 
maucians.      Talca,   or  St  Augustin,  built  in  1742  among 
hills  near  the  Rio-claro,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
sea,  is  in  lat.  35°  )8'  S.  long.  70°  48'  W.    Its  population  is 
jconsiderable,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  rich  gold  mines,  and 
the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  provisions  supplied  by  its 
territory.     From  this  last  circumstance,  several  noble  families 
from  the  (flties  of  St  Jago  and  Conception,  whose  finances 
had  become  diminished,  have  retired  to  this  place,  which  has 
in  consequence  been  called  the  bankrupt  colony.    There  are 
several  other  towns  in  this  province,  and  many  villages  of  the 
native  Chilese ;  among  these  Laro,  near  the  mouth  of  the 

voii.  V.  p  river 

\  Thus  expressed  by  the  translator  of  Molina,  and  probably  some  fretti 
water  abell-fish.-«*£. 
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rirer  Mataqnito,  contains  a  numeroua  population  of  the  Pro* 
maucian  nation,  and  is  governed  by  an  Vhnen  or  native 
chief* 

10*  Itataf  situated  on  the  sea^coast^  has  Maule  on  the 
north,  Chilian  on  the  east,  Puchacay  on  the  south,  and  the 
Pacific  on  the  west.  It  measures  60  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  about  S3  from  north  to  south,  and  is  intersected  by  the 
river  Itata,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The  best  wine 
of  Chili  is  made  in  this  province,  and  being  produced  on 
lands  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  city  of  Conception,  is  usual- 
ly known  by  the  name  of  Conception  wine.  Its  chief  town 
named  Coulemu,  or  Nombre  de  Jesus,  stands  on  the  Rio 
Jesus,  in  lat.  S5^  58'  &  long.  12"^  38'  W.  and  was  founded 
in  1743. 

1 1.  Chilian^  bounded  on  the  north  by  Maule,  by  the  Ajch 
des  on  the  east,  on  the  south  by  Huilquilemu,  and  by  Itata 
on  the  west,  is  entirely  an  inland  provmce,  about  the  same 
site  with  Itata.  Its  rivers  are  the  Nuble,  Cato,  Chilian, 
Diguillin,  and  Dannicalquin.  Its  territory  consists  mostly  of 
an  elevated  plain,  particularly  ikvourable  for  rearing  sheep, 
which  produce  wool  of  a  very  fine  quality.  Its  cf^ital,  Chilian 
or  San  Bartholomeo,  in  lat.  SS*"  54'  S.  long.  71^  30'  W.  was 
founded  in  1580.  It  has  been  several  times  destroyed  by  the 
Araucanians,  and  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  and  in« 
undation  in  1751 ;  since  which  it  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  more 
convenient  situation,  out  of  danger  from  the  river. 

\2,  Pwihacajfj  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Itata,  on  the 
east  by  Huilquilemu,  on  the  south  by  the  river  Biobio,  and 
on  the  west  bv  the  Pacific  It  measures  24  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  60  from  east  to  west.  This  lurovince  affords 
a  great  quantity  of  gold,  and  its  strawberries,  both  wild  and 
cultivated,  are  the  largest  in  all  Chili.  Oualqui,  or  San  Juan,- 
founded  in  1754  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Biobio,  is  the 
residence  of  the  corregidor ;  but  Conception,  named  Ponco 
in  the  native  language,  is  the  principal  city  of  the  province, 
and  the  second  in  the  kingdom  of  Chili.  It  was  founded  by 
Pedro  de  Valdivia  in  a  pleasant  vale,  formed  by  some  beauti* 
fhl  hills,  near  the  coast,  in  lat.  36°  42'  S.  long.  73®  4'  W. 
Af^er  suffering  severelv  in  the  long  wars  with  the  Araucanians^ 
this  city  was  destroyed  in  1730  by  an  earthquake  and  inun- 
dation of  the  sea,  and  again  by  a  similar  calamity  in  1751 ;  and 
was  rebuilt  in  1764  in  a  beautifal  situation  a  league  from  the 
sea.   Owing  to  so  many  calamities,  its  inhabitants  scarcely  ex- 
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ceed  13,000,  who  are  altrftcted  to  this  pkce  OQ  the  frontieiv 
of  the  worl&e  Araucanians,  by  the  sreat  abundance  of  gold 
that  is  {MTOcured  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  climate  is  always 
temperate,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  sea  abounds  in  fish  of 
all  kinds.  The  Bay  of  Conceptipn  is  spacious  and  safe^  ex^ 
tending  above  ten  miles  firom  north  to  south,  and  nearly  as 
mudi  vrom.  east  to  west.  Its  mouth  is  protected  by  a  beauti* 
ful  and  fertile  idand,  called  Quiriquina,  forming  two  moudbs 
or  entrances  to  the  bay  ;*  that  on  the  north-east  called  the 
iocca  grande  being  two  miles  wide,  and  that  on  the  south* 
teest,  or  bocca  chica^  little  more  than  a  mik.  The  whole  bay 
affords  safe  anchorage,  and  a  port  at  its  soudi-east  extremity 
called  Talcagaano  is  chiefly  frequented  by  shipping,  as  being 
not  far  from  the  new  city  of  Conception. 

13.  HuilquitemUf  commonly  called  Estansiadel  Rd,  or  the 
royal  possession,  has  Chilian  on  the  nol-th,  the  Andes  on  the 
east,  the  river  Biobioon  the  south,  mid  Puchacay  oil  die  west 
This  district  is  rich  in  gold,  and  produces  an  exceDent  wine 
resembling  muscadel.  To  protect  this  province  against  the 
Warlike  and  independent  Araucanians,  there  are  four  forts  oh 
the  north  side  of  the  Biobio,  named  Jumbel,  Tucapel,  Santa 
Barbara^  and  Puren  $  and  as  the  boundary  line  is  to  the 
south  of  that  river,  the  Spaniards  have  likewise  the  forts  of 
Aranco,  Colcura,  San  Pedro,  Santa  Joanna,  Nascimento^ 
and  Angeles  beyond  that  river. 

14.  yaldivitu  This  province^  or  military  station  rather,  is 
entirely  separated  from  the  other  possessions  of  the  Spfmiards 
in  Chili,  being  entirely  surrounded  by  the  territories  of  the 
Araucanians.  It  lies  on  the  sea-coast,  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Valdivia  or  Callaoallas,  being  reckoned  36  mile^  from  east  to 
west,  and  ]  8  miles  from  north  to  south.  It  abounds  in  valua* 
ble  timber,  and  affords  the  puresit  gold  of  any  that  is  found  in 
Chili,  and  produced  great  quantities  of  that  precious  metal 
to  Valdivia  the  original  conqueror.  But  owing  to  many  cala- 
mities in  the  wars  with  the  Araucanians,  it  is  now  of  little  im* 
portance  except  as  a  military  station.  Valdivia,  the  capital, 
in  lat.  39^  48'  S.  long.  73°  24'  W.  is  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  a  beautiful  and  safe  bay,  the  entrance  to  which  is  protected 
by  the  island  of  Manzera.  As  this  is  a  naval  station  of  much 
importance  for  protecting  the  western  coast  of  South  America, 
it  is  strongly  fortified,  and  is  always  commanded  by  a  military 
officer  of  reputation  sent  directly  from  Spain,  though  under 
the  direction  of  the  president  of  Chili.  He  has  always  a  con- 
siderable 
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tidenilile  body  of  troops^  which  are  offioeredlDy  the  five  com- 
manders of  the  five  caAtl^s  which  protect  the  city,^  with  a 
sergeBiit-inaJQis  commissary,  inspector,  and  several  captains. 
.  Frpni  tbci  ibrj^oing  ^ort  abstract  of  the  geographical  cir- 
cumstances:  of  QuliProper»  or  that  part  of  the  kingdoni 
wbieb  is  possessed,  by  the  Spaniards,  it  appears  to  extend 
£h>m  the  lat.  ^i""  to  S?''  both  south*  or  about  900  English 
Bdil^  jn  lengthy  by  about  180  miles  in  medium  breadth,  con- 
t^inipg  ftbout  1G2,000  s(]pare  miles  of  territory  or  nearly  104 
millions  pf  statute  acre^  mostly  of  fertile  soil,  in  a  temperate 
and  salubrious  climate,  abounding  in  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  richly  productive  in  gold  and  other  metals.  Hence 
this  country  is  calculated  to  support  a  most  extensive  popu- 
lation, in  all  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  civilized  society^ 
and  if  once  settled  under  a  regular  government,  will  probably 
become  at  no  great  distance  of  time  an  exceedingly  populous 
and  commercial  nation* 

The  islands  belonging  to  Chili  consist  principally  of  the 
y^rchipelago  of  Chiloe,  with  that  of  the  Chones,  which  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  former.  The  largest  of  these  islands, 
named  likewise  Chiloe,.  is  about  120  miles  in  extent  from 
north  to  southland  about.  60  miles  from  east  to  west.  Be- 
tween it  and  the  main<-land  is  a  vast  gulf  or  bay,  which  ex- 
tends from  lat.  41°  3^'  to  44°  50'  both  S.  and  lies  between 
the  longitudes  of  72*^  44'  and  74°  20'  both  W.  This  is  called 
^he  gulf  of  Chiloe,  GuaJLteca,  or  Elancud ;  and  besides  the 

Seat  island  of  Chiloe,  contains,  eighty-two  smaller  islands, 
inly  inliabited  by  Indians  and  a  few  Spaniards.  The  land 
in  Chiloe,  as  in  ail  the  smaller  islands,  is  mountainous,  and 
fcovered  by  almost  impenetrable  thickets.  The  rains  are  here 
excessive  and  almos^  continual,  so  that  the  inhabitants  seldom 
Jiave  mor^  than  fifteen  pr  tiventy  days  of  fair  weather  in  au- 
tumn, $md  hardly  do  eight  days  pass  at  any  pther  season  with- 
out rain^  The  atnmsphere  is  cons^uently  extremely  moist, 
yet  salubrious,  and  the  climate  is  exceedingly  mild  and  tem- 

Eerate.  Owing  to  the  great  humidity,  grain  and  fruits  are 
y  no  means  productive,  vet  the  inhabitants  rai^e  sufficient 
grain,  mostly  barley  imd  peans,  for  their  support,  and  grow 
abundance  of  exceUent  jlax.  Tlie  town  of  Castro,  pn  the 
eastern  shore,  in  lat.  42°  44'  S.  is  the  capital  pf  the  island, 
^d  was  founded. in  1565,  by  Dpn  Martino  Ruiz de  Gamboa, 
jand  is  built  entirely  of  wood,  containing  only  about  a  hun- 
dred wd  fifty  inhabitants,  yet  has  a  parish  church,  a  churc^ 

formerly 
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fbnneriy  belonging  to  the  Jesuits^  and  two  convents.  The 
port  of  Chaoo,  near  the  middle  of  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  island,  in  lat.  41^  5S'  S.  and  about  the  same  longitade 
with  Castro,  has  good  anchorage,  and  enjo3m  the  whde  trader 
with  Peru  and  ChiJi,  which  is^  not  sutgected  to  the  duties 
which  are  paid  in  oth^r  ports  of  Spanish  America.  > 

Besides  the  southern  Archipelago  of  Chiio£,  there  are  a  few 
islands  of  no  great  importance  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  not  worth 
notice.  The  two  islands  likewise  of  Ji^an  Fernandez  arecon^ 
sidered  as  dependencies  on  Chili.  The  larger  of  these,  called 
Isola  de  Tierra,  is  at  present  inhabited  by  a  few  Spaniards; 
who  have  a  small  fort  at  La  Baya  or  Cumberland  harbour. 
The  smaller  island,  or  Masafuem,  otherwise  called  De  Cabra^ 
or  Conejos,  is  uninhabited. 

J  2.    The  Province  of  Cujo* 

Although  the  province  of  Cujo^  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Andes,  be  not  strictly  within  the  limits  of  Chili,  yet  as  de* 
pendent  on  the  presidency  of  that  kingdom,  it  is  proper  Xo 
take  notice  of  it  in  this  place.  Cujo  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  province  of  Tucuman,  on  the  east  by  the  Pampas  Qt 
desert  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  south  by  Patagonia,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  southern  chain  of  the  Andes.  Being  conn 
prehended  between  the  latitudes  of  29^  and  ^S^  south,  it  is 
about  400  miles  in  extent  from  north  to  south,  but  its  limits 
towards  the  east  are  uncertain.  In  temperature  and  produce 
tions,  this  province  dilFers  materially  from  Chili.  The  winter^ 
which  is  the  dry  season,  is  extremely  cold ;  and  the  summet 
is  excessively  hot  both  day  and  night,  with  frequent  storms  of 
thunder  and  hnil^  more  especially  in  its  western  parts  near 
the  Andes.  These  storms  commonly  rise  and  disperse  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour  $  after  which  the  sun  dries  up  the  mois^ 
ture  in  a  few  minutes.  Owing  to  this  excessive  exsiccation^ 
the  soil  is  extremely  arid,  and  will  neither  bear  trees  nor 
plants  of  any  kind ;  unless  when  irrigated  by  means  of  canals^ 
when  it  produces  almost  every  v^tfmie  in  astonishing  abun« 
dance.  By.  these  artificial  means  of  cultivation,  the  fruits 
and  grains  of  Europe  thrive  with  eKtraordinarv  perfection^ 
and  come  a  month  earlier  to  matsnity  than  in  (%ih ;  and  th^ 
wines  produced  in  Cujo  are  very  rich  and  full-bodied. 

This  province  is  intersected  by  three  rivers  which  have 
their  sources  in  the  Andes,  the  &n  Juan,  the  Mendoza,  and 
the  Tunujan.    The  two  former  are  named  from  the  cities 
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which  Qjre  biNyN;  on  their  banb.  After  m  oaavBe  of  trpm  7i 
to  90  ]nile9,  these  rivers  form  the  great  lakes  of  Guanaaadie^* 
which  extend  above  SOO  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  theiir 
watars  are  afterwards  distAtfuged  hyjdie  river  Tusqan  into 
the.  south-eastern  desert  Pampas.  These  lakes  abound  with 
excellent  fish  of  several  kinds,  and  they  produce  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  salt  to  supply  the  whole  province  of  Cujo«  The 
eastern  part  of  this  province,  called  La  Punta,  is  watered  fay 
the  rivers  Contaro  and  Quinto,  and  several  smaller  streams^ 
laid  is  .quite  different  in  its  climate  and  temperature  from  the 
western  part  near  the  Andes.  The  plains  of  La  Punta  are 
covered  with  beautifiol  trees  of  large  size,  and  the  natural 
herbage  grows  to  such  a  height  in  many  places  as  to  conceal 
the  horses  and  other  cattle  which  roam  at  laige  in  these  ex-» 
tensive  plains.  Thunder  storms  are  exceedingly  violent  and 
frequent,  continuing  often  for  many  hours,  accompanied  by 
iaoeflsant  and  immoderate  rain« 

Among  the  vegetable  productions  of  Cnjo,  one  of  the  molt 
remarkable  is  a  qpecies  of  palm,  which  never  exceeds  eighte^i 
feet  hi^,  putting  forth  all  its  brandies  so  near  the  ground 
as  to  conceal  the  trunk*  The  leaves  are  extraordinarily  hard^ 
tod  terminate  in  a  point  as  dmrp  as  a  sword.  The  fruit  re* 
Mnbles  the  cocoa-4iut,  yet  onfy  contains  a  few  hard  round 
seeds,  with  no  ediUe  kernel.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  is  very 
lai^,  and  is  covered  by  a  coarse  outer  bark  of  a  Uackish 
odour  which  is  easily  detached.  Below  this,  there  are  five 
or  six  successive  layers  of  a  fibrous  bark  resembling  linen 
doth»  The  first  is  of  a  yellowish  oolour^  and  of  the  coosii^ 
ence  and  appearance  of  sail-<;loth«  The  others  gradually  de- 
crease in  thickness,  and  become  whiter  and  finer ;  so  that 
the  innasnost  is  white  and  fine  like  candbric,  but  of  a  looser 
texture.  The  fibres  of  this  natural  doth  are  strong  and  flexi- 
ble, but  harsher  to  the  feel  than  those  made  from  flax.  This 
province  produces  great  abundance  of  the  opuntia^  a  species 
of  the  cactus^  which  nouridies  the  cochineal  insect;  but  the 
natives  are  in  use  to  string  these  insects  on  a  thread  by  means 
of  a  needle,  by  which  they  acquire  a  bladdsh  tint.  The  firuit 
of  this  plant  is  woolly,  about  the  size  of  a  peach,  its  internal 
substance  being  glutinous  and  fiill  of  fsaaSH  seeds.  It  is  sweet 
and  we]I*flavoured,  and  is  easily  preserved  by  cuttiog  into 
slie^  which  are  dried  in  the  sun.  There  are.  four  dilerent 
|rees  producing  a  species  of  beans ;  two  of  which  are  good 
eating,  the  thiurd  is  employed  as  provender  for  horsesy  «id  ink 
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k  made  firom  tlie  fiicHrth..  The  most  singular  vegetable  pro^ 
dneticHi  in  this  country  is  called  the  JUmer  of  the  air^  itom 
Imnng  no  root,  and  never  growing  on  the  ground.  Itanatiine 
fiitoation  is  on  the  sur&ce  ccan  arid  rock,  or  twining  round 
the  dry  stem  of  a  tree.  This  plant  consists  of  a  single  shoot* 
Kke  the  stem  of  a  gilly-fiower,  but  its  leaves  are  larger  and 
dueker,  and  are  as  hard  as  wood.  Each  stalk  produces  twio 
er  three  white  tran^arent  flowers,  in  size  and  shape  resem* 
bling  a  lily,  and  equally  odoriferous  with  that  flower*  They 
laay  be  pres^red  fresh  on  their  stalks  ^r  more  than  two 
months,  and  for.  several  days  when  plucked  off.  This  plant 
mi^  be  transported  to  almost  any  distance  ;  aod  will  produce 
flowers  annually,  if  merely  hung  up  on  a  naiL 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Cujo  there  are  mines  of  gold  and 
copper,  but  they  are  not  worked  owing  to  the  ind^ence  c^ 
the  inhabitants.  It  has  dso  rich  mines  of  kad,  sulphur,  vi- 
triol, salt,  gypsum,  and  talc  or  adiestos*  The  mountains 
near  the  dty  of  Juan  are  entirdy  composed  of  white  marUe, 
in  stratified  slabs  of  five  or  six  feet  long  by  isix  or  seven  inches' 
thick,  all  regularly  cut  and  polished  by  nature.  From  this 
the  inhabitants  prepare  an  esx^ellent  lime,  which  they  use  in 
boMding  bridges  over  the  streams  and  canals  of  irrigation. 
Between  the  city  of  Mendoza  and  La  Punta,  on  a  low  range 
^  hills,  there  is  a  large  atone  pillar,  150  feet  high  and  12  feet 
diameter,  called  the  giant,  on  which  there  are  certain  marksf 
or  inscriptions  resemUing  Qiinese  characters.  Near  the^ 
Diamond  river  there  is  another  stone,  having  marks  whidi 
appear  to  be  chmmeters,  and  the  impressicm  of  human  £eeL, 
with  the  figures  of  several  animals.  The  %)aniards  call  it 
4ike  stone  ot  St  Thomas  $  from  a  tradition  handed  down  from 
the  first  settlers,  said  to  have  been  received  from  the  native 
Indians,  tlutt  a  white  man  with  a  long  beard,  formerly  preach^ 
ed  a  new  religion  from  that  stone  to  their  ancestors,  and  left 
die  impression  of  his  feet,  asad  the  figures  of  the  animals  that 
came  to  hear  him,  )a$  a  memorial  of  his  sanctity. 

The  aboriginal  natives  of  the  province  of  Cujo  are  eaUecl 
Guaipes,  of  whom  ik&te  ate  now  very  few  remaining.  They 
are  of  a  lofty  stature,  very  thiu^  and  of  a  brown  colour^  and 
apeak  a  quite  dUferent  language  fi'om  that  of  the  Cfatlescu 
This  people  was  andendy  conquered  by  the  Peruvians,  after 
having  taken  possession  of  the  northern  part  of  Chili ;  and 
on  tiie  road  across  tiie  Andes  from  Cujo  to  Chili,  Acre  sdll 
«rre  some  small  stone  buildings,  or  tambos,  whigh  had  been 
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erected  for  the  accommodation  c^  the  Peruvian  officers  and 
messengers.  The  first  Spaniards  vfho  attempted  to  Jieduce 
this  country  were  sent  by  Vuldivia,  under  the  command  of 
Francisco  de  Aguirre,  who  returned  to  Chili  after  the  death 
of  Valdiyia,  In  ]560,  Don  Garcia  de  Mendoza  sent  a  force 
under  Pedro  del  Castillo,  who  subdued  the  Guarpes«  and 
fonnded  the  cities  of  San  Juan  and  Mendoza.  The  latter, 
which  is  the  capital,  is  situated  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes,  in  lat  33""  54'  S<  long.  68""  34'  W.  This,  is  supposed  to 
contain  about  600G  inhabitants,  and  is  continuallv  increasing 
in  population,  owing  to  its  vicinity  to  the  celebrated  silver 
mine  of  Uspallatta,  which  is  worked  by  the  inhabitants  to 
great  profit.  This  city  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce 
m  wine  and  fruits  with  Buenos  A}Tes.  The  city  oi  San  Juan 
near  the  Andes,  in  lat.  dl""  40'  S.  and  long.  6^^  34'  W.  is 
equally  populous  with  Mendoza,  from  which  it  is  about  160 
miles  due  north,  and  trades  with  Buenos  Ayres  in  brandy, 
fruits,  and  Vicunna  skins.  Its.  pomegranates  are  ffreatly  es- 
teemed in  Chili,  to  which  they  are  sent  across  the  Andes. 
lliis  city  is  governed  by  a  deputy  from  the  corregidor  of 
Mendoza,  assisted  by  a  cabildo.  In  1596,  the  small  city  of 
La  Punta,  or  San  Luis  de  Loyola,  was  founded  in  tlie  eastern 
part  of  Cujo,  in  lat.  33°  47'  S.  long.  65''  33'  W.  Aldioc^ 
the  thoroughfare  for  all  the  trade  from  Chili  and  Cujo  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  it  is  a  miserable  place  with  scarcely  two  hun* 
dred  inhabitants ;  but  its  jurisdiction  is  extensive  and  pqju- 
lous,  and  is  administered  both  in  civil  and  military  affairs  by  a 
deputy  of  the  corregidor  of  Mendoza.  Besides  these  three 
cities,  the  province  of  Cujo  contains  the  towns  of  Jacbal,  Val> 
lofertii,  Mogna,  Corocorto,  Leonsito,  Calin^ta,  and  Pis* 
manta^,  which  do  not  merit  particular  attention. 

The  Patagonians  who  border  upon  Ciyo  towards  the  south, 
and  of  whose  gigantic  stature  so  much  has  been  said,  do  not 
differ  materiallv  in  this  respect  from  other  men.  The  Pc^as^ 
one  of  their  tribes,  are  governed  by  several  petty  independent 
princes.  A  singular  species  of  polygamy  prevails  among  this 
people,,  as  the  women  are  permitted  to  have  several  husbands. 
As  to  the  Cesari,  of  whcmi  such  wonderful  stories  have  been 
reported,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be  neighbours  of  the 

Chileset 

ft  Besides  these,  modern  maps  insert  the  following,  beginning  ii^  (h^ 
Dorth.  Betlen,  Rioja  la  Kueva,  Mutman,  San  Juan  de  Jaeban,  Guana- 
^hocaj  all  to  the  north  of  Mendo2a.-*E. 
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Chilese,  they  have  no  existence  except  in  the  fkncies  of  those 
who  tak«  pleasure  in  marvellous  stories. 

§  3.  The  Indian  Country ^  orAraucania*  ' 

That  part  of  Chili  which  remains  unconquered  reaches 
from  the  river  Biobio  in  the  north  to  the  Archipelago  of 
Chtioe  in  the  south,  or  between  the  latitudes  of  37**  and  42'  S. 
Hiis  country  is  inhabited  by  three  indq)endent  nations^  the 
Araucanians,  the  Cunches,  and  the  Huilliches.  The  terri- 
tory of  the  Araucanians,  contains  the  finest  plains  in  Chili, 
and  is  situated  between  the  rivers  Biobio  and  Callacallas, 
stretchin<2:  along  the  sea-coast  for  about  186  miles,  and  is  ge- 
nerally allowed  to  be  the  most  pleasant  and  fertile  district  in 
the  kingdom  of  Chili.  Its  extent  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of 
the  Andes,  was  formerly  reckoned  at  SOO  miles ;  but  as  the 
Puelches,  a  nation  inhabiting  the  western  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, joined  the  confederacy  of  the  Araucanians  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  its  present  breadth  cannot  be  less  than  42Q 
miles,  and  the  whole  territory  is  estimated  at  78,120  square 
miles  or  nearly  50  millions  of  acres. 

The  Araucanians  derive  their  name  from  the  province  of 
Arauco,  the  smallest  in  their  territory,  but  which  has  given 
taame  to  the  whole  nation,  as  having  been  the  first  to  propose 
the  union  which  has  so  long  subsisted  among  the  tribes,  or 
from  having  at  some  remote  period  reduced  them  under  its 
dominion.  Enthusiastically  attached  to  their  independence, 
they  pride  themselves  on  the  name  of  aueaj  signifying  free^ 
men  ^  ;  and  by  the  Spaniards  who  were  sent  from  the  army 
in  Flanders  to  serve  in  Chili,  this  country  has  been  called 
Araucanian  Flanders,  or  the  invincible  state.  Though  the 
Araucanians  do  not  exceed  the  ordinary  height  of  mankind^ 
they  are  in  general  muscular,  robust,  well  proportioned,  and 
of  a  martial  appetfrance.  Their  complexion  is  of  a  reddish 
brown,  but  clearer  than  the  other  natives  of  America,  except 
the  tribe  named  Boroanes,  who  are  fair  and  ruddy.  They 
have  round  &ces,  small  eyes  full  of  animated  expression,  a 
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3  According  to  Falkner  the  misstonary,  auea  is  a  name  of  reproaclk 
ghroi  them  by  the  Spaniards^  signifying  rebek  or  wild  men  ;  aucani  is  lo 
rebel  or  make  a  riot>  and  auca'cahual  signifies  a  wild  horse. — ^This  may  bo 
the  case  in  the  language  of  the  subjected  Peruvians  and  northern  Chilese, 
while  in  that  of  the  independent  Araucanians  it  may  signify  free  ;  just  as 
republican  ia  an  honounible  term  in  the  United  SutfeSf  while  it  is  9  name  ef 
reproach  ynder  a  monarchical  govemihent.— £. 
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mtbe:^  flat  notk^  a  handsome^mouthi  even  white  teeth,  nins- 
cular  and  well  shaped  legs,  and  small  flat  feet.  Like  the 
Tartars,  they  have  hardly  any  beard,  and  they  carefully 
pluck  out  atiy  little  that  appears,  caUing  the  Europeans  fong^- 
iedrdsj  by  way  of  reproach.  The  hair  on  their  heads  is  thick, 
Uack,  and  coarse,  is  allowed  to  grow  very  k>ng,  and  is  wora 
in  tresses  wound  around  their  heads.  The  women  are  del»* 
cately  formed,  and  many  of  them  are  very  handsome,  esped- 
ally  the  Boroanes.  They  are  eeneraliy  long  lived,  and  are 
not  subject  to  the  infinnities  of  age  till  a  late  period  of  li^ 
seldom  even  beginning  to  grow  grey  till  sixty  or  seventy,  at 
to  be  wrinkled  till  fourscore.  Tney  axe  intrepid,  animated^ 
ardent,  patient  of  fi^igue,  enthosiastically  attached  to  liberty, 
and  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  their  country,  jea- 
lous of  their  honour,  courteous,  hospitable,  fiiithfiil  to  their 
engagements,  grateftd  for  services,  and  generous  and  humane 
to  their  vanqiushed  enemies.  Yet  these  noble  qualities  iare 
obscured  by  the  vices  vhidi  are  inseparable .  from  their 
half  savage  state,  unr^ned  by  liiemture  or  cultivation: 
Being  presumptuous,  entertaining  a  haughty  contempt  tar 
other  nations,  and  much  addicted  to  dnmk^iness  and  de* 
baucfaery. 

Their  dress  is  manuikctured  from  the  wool  of  the  vicunna, 
and  consists  of  a  shirt,  vest,  short  close  breeches,  and  a  cloak 
or  poncho,  having  an  openii^  in  the  middle  to  admit  the 
head,  which  descends  all  rouna  as  low  as  the  knees.    This 
cloak,  which  leaves  the  arms  at  liberty,  and  can  be  throws 
back  at  pleasure,  is  so  convenient  for  riding,  and  so  exoeBent 
a  protection  from  wind  and  rain,  that  it  is  now  commonly 
adopted  bv  the  Spanish  infaabitants  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Para- 
guay.    Tne  shirt,  vest,  and  breeches,  are  always  of  a  greenisii 
blue,  or  turquois  colour,  which  is  the  uniform  of  the  naticiu 
Among  persons  of  ordinary  rank,  the  p<mck0^  or  native  doakf 
is  also  of  the  same  national  colour ;  but  those  of  the  higher 
classes  have  it  of  difierent  colours,  as  white,  red,  or  Uiie, 
with  stripes  a  span  broad,  on  which  figures  of  flowars  and 
animals  are  wrought  in  different  colours  with  much  ingenui-^ 
ty,  and  the  borders  are  ornamented  with  handsome  fringes* 
Some  of  these  ponchos  are  of  so  fine  a  teitture  and  richly  or- 
namented as  to  sell  for  100  or  even  150  dollars.    Their  only 
head-dress  is  a  fillet  or  bandage  of  embroidered  wool,  whicn 
they  ornament  in  time  of  war  with  a  number  of  lieautiful 
feathers.    Round  the  waist  th^  wear  a  long  sash  or  girdle  of 
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leather  saxidab,  and  wodlen  boots,  but  the  conmioii  people  are 
always  bare->footed. 

The  dress  ofthe  women  is  entirely  of  wool,  and  the  nation- 
al greenish  blue  colour,  consisting  of  a  tunic  or  gown  without 
sleeves  reaching  to  the  feet,  fastened  at  the  shoulder  by  silver 
budkles,  and  girt  round  the  waist  by  a  ffirdle;  over  which 
gown  they  wear  a  short  cloak,  which  is  &steaed  before  by  a. 
silver  bttclde.  They  wear  their  hair  in  several  long  braided 
tresses,  flowing  negligently  over  their  shotdders,  and  decorate 
their  heads  with  fidse  emeralds  and  a  variety  of  trinkets. 
Thqr  wear  square  ear*rings  of  silver,  and  have  necklaces 
and  bracelets  of  glass-beads,  and  silver  rings  on  aH  their 
fingers. 

^-  Like  all  the  other  tribes  in  Chili,  before  the  arrival  <^  the 
S^paniards,  the  Araucanians  still  continue  to  construct  their 
houses  or  huts  radier  of  a  square  form,  of  wood  plaistered* 
with  clay,  and  covered  with  rushes,  though  some  use  a  species 
of  bricks ;  and  as  they  are  all  polygamists,  the  size  of  thdr 
houses  is  proportioned  to  the  number  of  women  they  are  able 
to  maiBtafn*  The  interior  of  their  houses  is  very  simple,  and 
the  furniture  calculated  only  to  serve  the  most  necessary  purw 
poses,  without  any  view  to  luxury  or  splendour.  They  never 
form  towns,  but  live  in  scattered  vill^^  along  the  banks  of 
rivers,  or  in  plains  that  can  be  easily  irrigated. 

The  whole  country  of  the  Araucanian  confederacy  is  di- 
vided into  four  principalities,  called  Uthal-'mapu  in  their  Ian- 
age,  which  run  parallel  to  each  other  from  north  to  south, 
lese  are  respectively  named  Lauquethmapu,  or  the  maritime 
oomntry ;  Ijdbun^mapu^  or  the  plain  country ;  Inapirc'-mapu^ 
or  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes ;  and  Ph-e^mapu^  or  the 
ooimtnr  on  the  Andes.  Each  principality  or  Uthal-mapu  is 
divided  into  five  provinces,  called  AiUa-regue ;  and  each  pro-' 
vince  into  nine  districts,  termed  r^ue.  Hence  the  whole 
country  ocmtains  4  Uihal-mapus^  20  AtUa-regues,  and  180 
Megues.  Beddes  these^  the  country  of  the  Ctmches,  who  are 
in  allianoe  with  the  Araucanians,  extends  along  the  coast  be- 
tween VaUivia  and  the  archipelago  of  Chiloe ;  and  the  !/»« 
UluAesy  likewise  allies  of  the  Araucanians,  occupy  all  the 
plains  to  the  eastward,  between  the  Cunches  and  the  niain 
xidffe  of  die  Andes. 

The  dvil  government  is  a  kind  of  aristocratic  republic, 
imder  three  orders  cf  hereditary  nobility,  each  subonUnate  to 
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the  other.  Each  of  the  four  VthaUmmpm  is  governed  ter  ^ 
Toqtd.  The  jiiUa*regiieSf  are  each  under  the  command  or  aa 
Apo-tdmen ;  and  every  one  of  the  Regues  is  ruled  by  an  Ul* 
men.  The  four  ioquis  are  independent  of  each  odier^  htit 
are  confederated  for  the  public  welfare.  The  Apo^men^ 
govern  the  provinces  under  the  controul  or  superintendence 
of  the  respective  ioquis  $  and  the  ulmens  of  the  regues  are 
dependent  on  the  Apo-ulmen^,  or  arcb-ulmens.  This  de- 
pendence is  however  ahnost  entirely  confined  to  military  a(- 
iairs.  The  distinguishing  badge  of  the  toqui  is  a  Idnd  of 
battle-axe,  made  of  marble  or  porpyhry.  The  Apo-ulmens 
and  Ulmens  carry  staves  with  silver  heiads ;  the  ibrmer  being 
distinguished  by  the  addition  of  a  silver  ring  round  the 
middle  of  their  staves.  The  toqui  has  only  the  shadow  of 
sovereign  authority,  as  every  question  of  importance  is  de- 
cided by  an  assembly  of  the  great  body  of  noble$,  which  is 
called  Buta^ccyog  or  Aticorctyog  the  great  council,  or  the 
Araucanian  council.  This  assembly  is  usually  held  in  some 
large  plain,  on  the  summons  of  the  toquis ;  and  on  such  oc- 
casions, like  the  ancient  Germans  ^  described  by  Tacitus, 
they  unite  the  pleasures  of  revelling  and  even  drunkenness 
with  their  deliberations*  By  their  traditionary  laws,  called 
Adrinapu  or  customs  of  the  country,  two  or  more  principali- 
ties, provinces,  or  districts  cannot  be  held  by  the  same  chief. 
^Tbenever  the  male  line  of  the  ruling  family  becomes  ex- 
tinct, the  vassals  have  the  right  to  elect  their  own  chief}  and 
all  the  districts  are  directed  entirely  in  civil  matters  by  their 
respective  Ulmens.  The  people  are  subject  to  no  contribu-. 
tions  or  personal  services  whatcjver,  except  in  time  of  war  j 
so  that  all  the  chiefs  of  every  rank  or  degree  have  to  subsist 
on  the  produce  of  their  own  possessions. 

The  military  government  is  established  upon  a  system  of 
wonderful  regularity.  When  the  great  council  determines 
on  going  to  war,  they  proceed  immediately  to  elect  a  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  is  in  some  measure  the  dictator  of  the 
country  during  his  continuance  in  office.  The  toquis  have 
in  course  the  prat  claim  to  this  high  dignity,  as  being  the  here-^ 
ditary  generals  and  stadtholders  of  the  republic ;  yet,  disre- 
garding all  respect  for  superior  rank,  the  council  often  en- 
trusts this  supreme  ppwer  to  the  most  deserving  of  the  UI» 
men:^,  or  even  to  an  officer  of  an  inferior  clast^  considering 
only  on  this  occasion  the  talents  that  are,  deemed  necessary 
i^x  command.    Thus  in  the  war  of  1722|  the  supreme  com^r 
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maud  was  confided  to  Vilumilla,  a  man  of  low  origin,  and  In 
that  which  terminated  in  1773,  to  Curignanca,  the  younger 
son  of  an  Ulmen  in  the  province  of  EncoL  On  his  davation 
to  office,  the  generalissimo  of  the  republic  assumes  the  titlie 
of  toqtUy  and  the  stone  hatchet  in  token  of  supreme  command; 
on  which  the  four  hereditary  toquis  lay  aside  theirs,  as  it  is 
not  permitted  them  to  carry  this  ensign  of  authority  during 
the  continuance  of  the  dictator  in  office,  to  whom  all  the 
toquis  apo-ulmens  and  ulmens  take  the  oath  of  obedience. 
Even  the  people,  who  during  peace  are  exceedingly  repug- 
nant to  subordination,  are  now  entirely  submissive  to  the 
commands  of  the  military  dictator.  Yet  he  has  not  the 
power  of  putting  any  one  to  death,  without  the  consent  of 
his  principal  officers;  but  as  all  these  are  of  his  appointment^ 
ills  orders  are  next  to  absolute. 

It  has  always  happened  since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
in  Chili,  that  the  supreme  toquis  have  been  elected  from 
among  the  natives  of  the  provinces  of  Arauco,  Tucapel, 
Encol,  or  Puren;  but  I  know  not  whether  this  may  be 
owing  to  some  ancient  law  or  agreement,  or  to  some  super- 
stitious notion.  The  supreme  toqui  appoints  his  vice-toqui 
or  lieutenant-general,  and  the  other  officers  of  his  staff;  who 
in  their  turn  nominate  the  inferior  officers.  .  The  vice-toqui 
is  almost  always  elected  from  among  the  Pueldies,  to  gratif[r 
the  ambition  of  that  valiant  tribe,  which  forms  about  a  fourth 
part  of  the  population  of  the  confederacy.  At  present  the 
army  of  the  Araucanians  is  composed  both  of  cavalry  and  in« 
fantry.  Originally  it  consisted  entirely  of  foot ;  but  in  their 
first  battles  with  the  Spaniards,  perceiving  the  vast  advan- 
tage derived  by  their  enemies  from  the  employment  of  caval- 
ry, they  soon  applied  themsleves  to  procure  a  good  breed  of 
horses;  insomuch  that  in  1568,  only  seventeen  years  after 
their  first  encountering  the  Spaniards,  they  had  several  squa- 
drons of  cavalry  ;  and  by  the  year  1585,  the  Araucanian  ca- 
valry was  regularly  organized  by  the  toqui  Cadeguala.  The 
infantry  is  divided  into  regiments  of  a  thousand  men,  and 
these  into  ten  companies  of  an  hundred  men  each.  The  ca- 
valry is  divided  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  the  numbers  in  the* 
regiments  and  troops  are  not  always  the  same.  Each  body 
of  horse  and  fool  has  its  particular  standard ;  but  oil  bear  a 
star,  which  is  the  national  device.  The  soldiers  are  not 
iclothed  in  uniforms,  but  all  have  cuirasses  of  hardened 
J(jather  below  their  ordinary  dresses,  with  shields'  atid  hehneft 
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tt  the  isame  materinL  The  cava}ry  are  anned  with  swords 
and  lances;  and  the  infantry  with  pikes  or  clhhs  pointed 
with  iron.  In  battle,  the  cavalry  is  distributed  on  the  two 
wings  of  the  army,  while  the  infantry  forms  the  centre  or  .« 

BMun  body,  divided  into  its  several  battalions  or  regiments,  the 
ranks  bemg  composed  altemately  of  pikemen  and  soldiers 
armed  with  chibs  or  maces.  The  right  wing  is  confided  to 
tile  vice-toqui,  and  the  left  to  an  experienced  oflicer  next  in 
rank ;  while  the  toqui  is  present  wherever  occasion  reqaires, 
and  exhorts  his  soMiers  to  fight  valiantly  for  the  liberties  of 
the  nation.  They  formerly  employed  bows  and  slings  in  war; 
but  tanght  by  experience  to  avoid  the  destructive  effects  of 
musqnetry  in  distant  fight,  they  are  now  eager  to  close  widi 
their  enemies.  Impressed  wim  the  opinion  that  to  die  in 
battle  for  their  country  is  the  greatest  honour  that  Can  be 
acquired,  whenever  the signalfbr  battle  is  given,  they  advance 
witli  the  ptmost  rapidity,  despising  the  slaughter  produced 
by  the  cannon  and  musquetry,  yet  preserving  the  strictest 
order  and  discipline,  and  often  succeed  in  bearing  down  die 
firmest  array  of  the  Spaniards. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  national  council,  when  war 
h  resolved  upon,  is  to  dispatch  messengers  to  the  confederate 
tribes,  and  even  to  the  Indians  who  uve  under  the  Spanish 
government,  to  summon  them  to  make  common  cause  with 
nieir  countrymen.  The  credentials  of  these  messengers  are 
some  small  arrows  tied  together  by  a  red  string,  the  symbol 
of  blood.  But  if  hostilities  have  been  already  commenced, 
the  finger  of  a  slain  enemy  accompanies  the  arrows.  This 
embassy  is  called  pulckitum^  which  signifies  to  run  the  arrow, 
and  the  messengers  are  called  giierquenis.  The  toqui  or  mi- 
litary dictator  directs  what  number  of  soldiers  is  to  De  furnish* 
ed  by  each  Uthal-mapu  or  principality.  The  particular  to- 
quis  regulate  the  contingencies  of  tne  Apo-ulmens ;  and  these 
last  apportion  these  among  the  several  Ulmens  of  their  pro- 
vinces. The  army  of  the  state  usually  consists  of  five  or  six 
thousand  men  ;  besides  which,  a  body  of  reserve  is  always  in 
readiness  for  particular  occasions,  or  to  replace  those  who  may 
be  killed  in  battle.  Before  taking  the  field,  the  general  as- 
signs three  days  for  consultation  with  his  principal  ofiicers, 
during  which  the  plan  of  the  campaign  ismaturely  deliberated  ' 

upon,  and  every  one  has  liberty  to  ofler  his  opinion :  But 
the  general  finally  settles  the  plan  of  warfare  in  secret  consuls*  \ 

lation  with  his  principal  ofiicers.  ^  Afier  all  is  agreed  upon»  i 
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tke  army  commenees  its  march  to  llie  soiuid  of  dmrnsf  cud 
18  always  preceded  by  several  advanced  parties,  to  guard  ar« 
gdnst  surprise.  During  the  march,  the  infiintay  as  weU  aa 
Uie  cavahy  are  on  horseback ;  but  on  coming  to  action,  the 
infantry  dismounts  and  is  reffulariy  marshalled  in  companies 
and  battalions.  All  the  soMiers  have  to  provide  their  own 
horses  arms  and  provisions ;  and  as  all  are  liable  to  military 
service,  no  one  has  to  contribute  towards  the  supply  of  the 
army.  Their  provisions  consist  chiefly  in  a  small  sack  of 
parched  meal,  which  each  soldier  carries  on  his  horsey  and 
which,  diluted  with  water,  serves  them  as  iood  till  they  can 
live  at  free  quarters  in  the  enetinys  country.  Being  thus  uo« 
^icumbered  with  baggi^e^  they  are  able  to  move  with  asto* 
nishing  celerity,  either  to  attack  or  to  retreat  as  may  be  neces* 
sary.  They  are  extremely  vigilant  when  in  presoice  of  the 
enemy,  encamping  always  in  secure  and  advantageous  situa- 
tions,  str^igthening  their  posts  with  entrenchments,  and  pta* 
cing  sentinels  on  au  sides,  every  soldier  b^ing  obliged  durw 
ing  the  night  to  keep  a  fire  burning  in  front  of  his  tent^ 
When  necessary  they  protect  th^  posts  and  encampmenta 
with  deep  trenches,  guarded  by  abatis  or  hedges  of  spinoua 
or  thorny  trees,  and  strew  calthrops  at  all  the  avenues  to  re* 
press  attacks  from  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy.  In  short  thero 
are  few  military  stratagems  with  which  tliey  are  unacquainledt 
and  are  wonderfully  expert  in  tactics  ^. 


Section  II. 

'    Of  the  Origm^  Manners^  and  Language  of  the  Chilese, 

The  origin  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Chili,  like  that 
of  all  the  nations  and  tribes  of  the  aboriginal  Americans,  is 
involved  in  impenetrable  obscoritjr.  Many  of  the  nativea 
consider  themselves  as  indigenoos,  whik  others  derive  their 

origta 

4  From  tEe  dngiilar  etoellciice  of  tbe  miiitarf  lastihitiong  of  the  Ann* 
rsnian«,  by  which  thejr  have  been  enabled  to  preserve  their  liberties  againit 
the  superior  arms  of  the  Spaniards,  down  even  to  the  present  day>  we  have 
been  induced  to  extend  these  observations  much  beyond  our  usual  limits  on 
such  occasions.  Such  as  are  incfined  to  mqoire  more  minutely  into  the  eivB 
Institutions  o(  this  wonderful  people,  will  find  them  detailed  in  the  workof 
the  Abbe  Mdina.  together  with  a  minute  accoqnt  of  the  natural  prodvctieai 
^ChilL-^£.  y 
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origin  Gmn  a  fiirdgn  stock,  supposing  their  ancestors  to  have 
come  from  the  north  or  from  the  west  $  but  as  they  were  ut- 
terly unaoquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  they  hiave  no  ro- 
cords  or  monuments  from  which  to  elucidate  this  inquiry, 
and  their  traditionary  accounts  are  too  crude  and  ijnperfect 
to  afford  any  degree  of  rational  information  on  the  subject. 
The  Cbilese  call  their  first  progenitors  Fegni  Epatuniy  signi- 
fying the  brothers  named  Epatum*  They  call  them  likewise 
gb/ce^  or  primitive  mens  <^d  in  their  assemblies  invoke  their 
ancestors  and  deities  in  a  loud  voice,  crying  Pom^  pam,  pum, 
niari^  marif  Epunamen^  Amimalguen^  Pegni  Epatum.  The 
meaning  of  these  words  is  uncertain,  unless  we  may  suppose 
it  to  have  some  connexion  with  the  word  pum^  used  by  the 
Chinese  to  signify  the  first  created  man,  or  the  one  who  was 
saved  from  the  deluge.  The  lamas  or  priests  of  Thibet  are 
likewise  said  to  repeat  to  their  rosaries,  the  syllables  om,  am^ 
um^  or  hojtty  ham^  hum  :  which  corresponds  in  some  measure 
with  the  customary  exclamation  of  the  Chilese. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  whole  of  Chili  had  been  ori^- 
ginallv  peopled  by  one  nation,  as  all  the  native  tribes,  how* 
ever  independent  of  each  other,  speak  the  same  language, 
and  have  a  similar  appearance.  The  inhabitants  of  the  plains 
are  of  good  stature,  but  those  who  dwell  in  the  valleys  of  the 
AndeiB,  usually  surpass  the  ordinary  height  of  man.  The  fea- 
tures of  both  are  regular,  and  none  of  them  have  ever  attempted 
to  improve  nature  by  disfiguring  their  faces,  to  render  them- 
selves more  beautiful  or  more  formidable.  Their  complexion, 
like  the  other  American  natives,  is  reddish  brown  or  copper- 
coloured,  but  of  a  clearer  hue  than  the  other  Americans,  and 
readily  changes  to  white.  A  tribe  which  dwells  in  the  'dis- 
trict of  Baroa,  is  of  a  clear  white  and  red  like  Europeans, 
without  any  tinge  of  copper  colour.  As  this  tribe  differs  in 
BO  other  respect  from  the  rest  of  the  Chilese^  this  difference 
in  complexion  may  be  owing  to  some  peculiar  influence  of 
the  climate  which  they  iohabit,  or  to  their  greater  civiliza- 
tion. Some  persons  have  been  disposed  to  attribute  tlus  dif- 
ference in  colour  to  an  intermixture  with  a  number  of  Spa- 
nish prisoners  taken  during  the  unfortunate  war  of  the  six- 
teenth century :  But  the  Spanish  prisoners  were  equally  dis"* 
tributed  among  the  other  tribes,  none  of  whom  are  white ; 
and  besides,  the  first  Spaniards  who  came  to  Chili  were  all 
from  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain,  where  ^uddy  complex- 
ions are  extremely  rare. 

10  From 


From  the  harmonyy  ridineuy  and  xcgnlavii^  of  the  ChileM 
kmguagey  we  are  led  to  condude  that  the  natives  must  in 
former  times  have  possessed  a  much  greater  degree  of  civili- 
zation than  now,  or  that  they  are  the  remains  of  a  great  and 
ilhistriotts  nation,  whidi  has  been  ruined  by  some  of  these 
physical  or  moral  revolutions  which  have  occasioned  such 
astonishing  changes  in  the  world*    The  Cfailese  language  is 
so  exceedingly  copious,  both  in  radical  words,  and  in  the  use 
of  compounds,  that  a  complete  dictionary  of  it  would  fill  a 
krae  volume.     Every  verb,  dther  derivatively  or  conjunctiva 
ly,  Decomes  the  root  of  numerous  other  verin  and  nouns,  both 
adjectives  and  substantives,  which  in  their  turn  produce  others 
of  a  secondary  nature  which  may  be  modified  in  a  hundred 
different  manners.    From  every  word  in  the  language,  a  verb 
may  be  formed  by  adding  a  final  n.    Even  firom  the  most 
simple  particles,  verbs  may  be  thus  formed,  by  which  at  the 
same  time  great  precision  and  great  strength  are  given  to 
conversation.    Yet  the  language  contains  no  irregiSar  verb 
er  noun,  every  thing  being  regulated  by  the  most  wonderful 
precision  and  simplicity,  so  that  the  tlieory  of  the  language  is 
remarkably  easy,  and  may  be  learnt  in  a  very  short  time.    It 
abounds  alio  in  iMurmonious  and  sonorous  syllables,  which 
give  it  miich  sweetness  and  variety ;  yet  is  injured  by  the  fi'c- 
quent  recurrence  of  the  sound  of  u.    The  Chilese  language 
di£fers  essentially  from  every  other  American  lanj^age,  both 
in  words  and  construction,  with  the  excq)tion  oi  eighteen  or 
twenty  words  of  Peruvian  origin,  which  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at,  considering  the  contiguity  of  the  two  countries.    The 
most  singular  circumstance  in  this  language  is,  that  it  contains 
a  considerable  number  of  words  qpparentiv  of  Greek  and 
Latin  derivation,  and  having  similar  significations  in  both 
languages ;  yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  circumstance 
is  merely  accidental  \ 

The  original  language  of  ChUi,  generally  called  the  Arau- 
canian,  is  aenominated  by  the  natives  CMludi^^  or  the  Chili 
speech  or  language.  The  alphabet  is  the  same  as  the  Liatin, 
exce()t  the  want  of  at,  which  indeed  is  only  a  compound  lett^« 

VOL.  V.  C  The 

1  Perhaps  these  words  may  have  been  adopted  into  the  Chilese  language 
from  the  Spaniards^  who  speak  a  kind  of  dialect  of  Latin.  The  remainder 
of  this  section  is  an  abridgement  of  an  Essay  on  the  Chilese  language,  ap* 
pended  to  the  second  volume  of  Molina.-^£. 
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tike  s  likewise  only  occurs  in  about  twesrty  of  thoir  wovdi^'and 
never  at  the  termination ;  and  tbe  «  k  still  move '  r«re.  Be* 
sides  the  ordinary  letters,  the  Chilese  has  die  mute  e,  and  a 
peculiar  u  like  the  GreA  and  French  f  the  former  being  de« 
sjgnated  by  the  actae^  and  die  latter  by  thegrone  accent,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary  e  and  ti.  This  latter  «  is 
often  changed  to  f  •  It  has  likewise  a  nasal  g  and  a  M  f  which 
latter  is  often  changed  to  ek^  as  fhegua  for  thegua^  a  dog. 
There  are  no  mitturals  or  aspirates.  All  the  words  end  either 
in  one  of  the  six^  vowels,  or  in  A,  i/,^  g^lytn^n^  r,  or  t;,*  so 
that  there  are  fifteen  distinct  terminations.  The  accent  is 
usually  on  the  penult  vowel,  sometimes  on  the  last,  but  never 
on  the  antlpenulL  The  radical  words,,  mostly  monosyllables 
or  dissyllables,  are  estimated  at  1973*  As  far  as  we  have  bcien 
able  to  discover,  these  radicals  have  no  analogy  with  any 
other  known  idiom,  though  tbe  language  contains  a  number 
of  Greek  and  Latin  words  very  Httle  varied,  as  in  die  follow* 
ing  table.  It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the  orthography  of 
the  Chilese  words  is  given  according  to  the  Italian  pronuiH 
ciation* 


Chilbsb. 

Grbbk. 

SlOVlFlCATIOK* 

AMun 

Aldem 

toiDcreaie* 

Ale 

£le 

■pleadour* . 

Amun 
Cai      . 

Mouon 
Kai 

to  go. 
and. 

Oa 

Ga 

in  tnitih. 

Lampakoii 

lampcia 

lo  thine. 

Mului 

Mallea 

to  pulverise* 

Pde 

»elot 

mud. 

Reuxna 

Retima 

a  stream* 

Tupan 

Tupein 

to  whip* 

CifII.18S» 

LATia* 

•       « 

Area 

Ardcre 

toBunu 

Cupa 

Cupere 

to  desire. 

Dapdn 

Dapinare 

to  feast. 

Ejun 

EjQlare 

toweei^ 

Lev 

Levis 

active,  sw&* 

Lttmulmcn 

LamtB 

Ught. 

Liii 

Lux 

brightness. 

Man 

Manut 

the  fight* 

Puton 

Fotare 

to  drink.    /. 

Vab'n 

Valere 

to  be  WQfdi* 

Valte 

Valere 

tobcaUo. 

Une 

Unus 

one. 

Hie 
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,  The  jooant  h^re  ovif  one  dedcmioq,  or  rather  are  iuii^ 
dinabli^  the  nambers  and  cases  being  marked  by  various  p^<p 
tides;  but  eachf  m  this  way,  ha^  the  singular^,  d^  ^4 
plural»  Uk^  the  Greek.  Thgs  Cara  the  city,  hs^  Carcn^ 
the:  two  dfies^  and  JRtf-ozra  tihe  dties^  as  in  tjbie  i^UQwing  exf- 
ampl^ 

»    • <  "i        * 

Sinjphr^  .  Dm!*  Plwrat. 

Nom..  Cara.  Cara«€!^  pu-Cara 

tyen.    Cara-ni  Cara*ega-4ii  int-Cara-ni 

Dat.  .  Cara-mea  Cara*egii-meii "  pi^^Cara-mtu 

Accus.  Cara    •  Or»^u  p^-^anv   . 

Yoc*    a  Cara  aCararc^  ,  apH-Car^    . 

Abl.     Carjuno  Cara-egu-mo  pu-Cara- mo 

•  *    "i    ■ 

Instead  of  jni,  the  mark  of  the  pluraly  ipa  or  ^^^  may  be 
affixed  to  the  noun,  or  que  placed  between  the  adjective  and 
substantive.  .  Thus  the  plural  of  cara  may  be  purcara^ 
caraica^  or  caraegen^  signifying  the  cities  i  or  cum-que  c4ra^ 
the  good  cities.  1 

Toe  Chiiese  language  abounds  with  adjective,  both  prima# 
tive  and  derivative*  llie  latter  are  formed  from  every  part  of 
speech  by  invariable  rules :  As,  from  tue  the  earth,  comes 
/z^^  terrestrial ;  from  quimen  to  know,  quimchi  wise;  and 
these,  by  the  interposition  of  no,  become  negative,  as  tuenotu 
not  terrestrial^  quimnochi  ignorant.  The  adjective^  particir 
pies,  and  derivative  pronouns  are  unsusceptible  of  number  or 
gender,  in  which  they  resemble  die  English ;  yet  when  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  sexes,  alca  is  used  for  the  n^ascu- 
line,  and  damo  fur  the  feminine.  The  comparative  is  formed 
by  prefixuig^(/^or  doi  to  the  positive,  and  the  superlative  by 
cad  or  m%,  Thus  from  chu  lirppid,  are  formed  deichu  more 
limpid^  and  mtdiu  most  limpid.  There  are  no  dimiauttves  or 
augmentatives,  which  are  supplied  by  means  of  the  ac^ectivea 
picki  little,  and  bida  great.  Diminutives  are  also  formed  by 
changing  a  harsh  sound  into  one  more  liquid ;  as  votun  son^ 
to  vockiun  little  son.  The  prlmilive  pronouns  are  inche  I, 
eimi  you,  tejt^e  which,  ^c«  The  relatives  are  itmf  Itrlio,  chem 
what,  ta  or  ga  that,  &c.  The  verbs  all  terminate  in  the  syl- 
lables an,  en^  in^  On^  un^  in  ;  and  are  all  regulated  by  a  single 
conjugation,  having  aD  the  voices,  moods,  and  tenses  of  me 
Latin,  with  three  or  four  others,  and  the  singtdar  dual  and 
plural  lik^  the  6r^^  The  terminations  pf  the  presient  t^nse 
of  each  mood  form  the  roots  of  all  th^  Qther  tefiscd  oftk^  samt 

moody 
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moodi  which  are  distinguished  by  certain  particles,  as  che  in 
the  second  present,  bu  in  the  imperfect,  u^e  in  the  perfect,  &c; 
as  in  the  following  example,  which  are  placed  between  the 
radical  and  the  final  n.  rassive  verbs  are  forroed  by  the  auxi- 
liary gen^  between  the  radical  and  final  n.  Impersonal 
Verbs  by  the  particle  am  added  to  the  radical.  The  foUow- 
jng  example  of  the  verb  elun  to  give,  will  serve  as  a  model  for 
all  the  otjher  verbs  in  the  language  without  exception,  as  there 
is  but  one  conjugation  and  no  irregular  verbs.  It  is  to  be 
noticed,  that  the  first  present  of  all  the  verbs  is  used,  as  our 
compound  preterite:  Thus  elun  simifies  I  give  or  I  have  given ; 
while  the  second  present  is  strictly  confined  to  the  present 
time. 

Active  Voice. 

Indicative  Moon. 

Present  Tense, 

Singular.  DuaL  PluraL 

1.  Ehm,  I  ^vc.  Ehwh  Wc  two  give.   Mluign^  We  ^ve 

^.  Eltdmh  Thou  givest.  Elmmth  You  two  give.  Elmmen^  Ye  give 
8.  JBA»,  He  gives.  Ehugth  They  two  give.  ElmgeUf  They  g^ve 

Second  F^retenty      1.  Elucherh  I  give.  2.  EluehemhThaa  gtvctt,&c. 

Imperfect,  .           1.  jS/»^jtfi,Ididgive^       2.  jEAi^iaifii,  Thou,  5cc 

Perfect,  1.  Eluuyen^  I  gave<         2.  Ehmyetmii  Thou,  &c. 

Pluperfect,  1.  Elunyebunj  I  had  given,  &c* 

istPuture^  1*  Ehan,  Iwillgive»  &c. 

•*    3d  Future*  i*  Eluayean,  I  shall  have  given,  &c. 

1st  Mixed,  ,          1.  Eluabuth  I  had  to  give,  &c. 

2d  Mixed,  .  I.  Elm^abun^  I  ought  to  have  had  to  give ;  &c. 

Imperative  Mood. 

Singular,  DuaL  Plurfd. 

1  Eluthcf  let  me  give  Eltn^uy  let  us  two  give       Eluign^  let  us  give 

2  Eluge^  give  thoo  Elamut  let  you  two  give    Blumen^  give  ye 
Zfihipe,  let  him  give  Ehgih  let  these  two  give  Elugen^  let  them  giv^ 

» 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present  tense«  Elulh  if  I  may  give 

Imperfect,  ElMli^  if  I  might  give 

Perfect,  £/«2iyr/i,  if  I  may  have  given 

Pluperfect,  Ehmyehulh  if  I  might  havr  given    • 

lit.  Future,  EluaUj  if  I  shall  give 

Sd«  Future,  Elm^elUf  if  I  shall  have  i;iven 

ist.  Mixed,  EluaMi,  if  I  had  to  give 

2d.  Mixed,  Sluyeabulii  if  I  should  have  to  give 

Thtcptaiive  is  formed  of  the  subjunctive,  or  of  the  twe 
mixed  lenses  of  the  indicative,  by  adding  the  dcsiderative  par- 

3  tides 
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tides  veleiBf  uel^  or  chi  /  as  eUdi  velem !  Would  to  God  that 
I  might  give ;  eUudmn  chi  !  Would  to  God  that  I  had  to 
give;  &C.  The  affirmative  infinitive  is  the  same  with  the 
radical  of  the  verb  ;  or  1st  person  singular  of  the  indicative 
tense ;  so  that  there  are  nine  peculiar  infinitives,  which  are 
distinguished  firom  these  tenses  by  some  determinative  particle. 

Active  Participles. 

itt  Presenti  Eluht,  he  who  gives  ist  Mhced,  Eluahulut  he  who  th^ 

td  Fkvsenty  Ehtquetu,  he  who  ^vt9  have  to  give 

Imperfect,   jff/ttAfiiWyhewhodidgive  2d  Mxed,  EluujfeaAuUh   he  who 

Perfect,       Eluujfeluf  he  who  gave  should  have  given 

Pluperfect,  Eluutfebuht  he  who  had  Gerunds. 

given  1st  Present,  Eluyum,  giving 

Ist  Future,  Eimiu,  he  who  shall  give  2d  Plresent,  Eiualth  for  to  give  ^   , 

2d  Future,  E/uuyealu,  he  who  £all  Imperfect,  Ehyubunii  whcngivlng 

have  given 

Passive  Voice. 
Indicative  Mood. 

Present.  Imperfect.  ^ 

EiugeOf  I  am  given  Elt^huth  I  was  given 

Participles  Passive* 
1st  Present,  J?/ifgf^/i«^  given  Imperfect,  J7/tf^tf3tt/«>  that  was  given 

dd  Present,  ElueJi  given  Perfect,        Slubuelt  that  was  given 

Impersonal  Verb. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Ist  Present,  Eluan,  that  is  ijiving  ist  Future,  Eluayam^  that  shall  be 

2d  Present,  Elucheottf  that  is  giving  |given 

Imperfect,    i?/i<^»a;7r,  that  was  giv«      2d  Future,  iS/MryAtyAHf, that  should 

ing  be  given 

Perfect,        ^/ea/y^>a;7i, that  was  given     ist  Mixed,  J?/fta^Mim,  that  had  to 

give 
Pluperfect,  Eluuyebuamt    that   had     2d  Mixed,  £/«ay</s3iMm>that  should 

^iven  have  to  give 

Imperative,  Elypeamy  let  us  give,  &c. 

Instead  of  the  impersonal  verb,  the  third  person  singular 
of  the  passive  may  be  used  impersonally,  as  in  Latin.  :  Tiie 
verb  may  be  made  negative  through  its  whole  conjugation,  by 
means  of  inserting  the  particle  la  m  the  indicative,  qui  in  the 
imperative  which  then  takes  the  tennination  of  the  subjunctive 
mood,  and  by  means  of  no  in  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive 
moods,  as  in  the  following  examples. 

Indicative 


Subjunctive,  ^/i^o/i/if  i  do  0^^^%^ 
Infimuve,     -B/«,ai^  not  to  p^,T.  *^ 

Numerals  op  the  CmiME  Lanihjaoe. 
*•  Q*^gne  Cardinals. 

^' Spu  ^^^  Mmriguigne  5t\.  Epwnari  qmgne 

^  Cilia  "•  ■«^'«'*'<3^  aw.  10«.  Pataeaepu 

-*•  -to//  *^  Bpwnari  2dos.  Bpufmaratum  e^lt^ 

P-  -^,9^  1000.  Huaranca 

U>'  MaH  *^^^"  ^P^varanea 

tfftetu  Unel  I    ru  •  OrdindlSm 

Spulclu,  JullS^S^^^^  Qfignegetu,  Qmgnegmtu,  Quigmentth  oAce 
^r       >  'F^gesu^  epi^entm^  epuntu,  twice,  &c.  4 

^rwfM^A.  Kumend  Adverbs. 

:P/wAi,  €^,„a/,  epumeta,  twice,  &c. 

-^  Distributives. 

*J^«r«i?,  fnaUquignef  one  by  one 
^pfuque^  moIlepUf  t^o  by  two,  &c 

Numeral  Verbs. 
0«'jr«M%  te  be  oae.    tB^^^^SMM,  to  join.    i^«%  to  be  two  s  Jcc« 

Abstracts. 
i^gifeZenp  unity,     fpugetff  duality.    CMfltgfn  trinity,  &c. 

»• 
Ind^nites. 
Q'^igneiguefUvti^L    £/«^m,  about  two.    GuAi/fatf,  about  diree. 


It  hi»  not  been  deemed  iicpessanr  to  repeat  91  ^eat  number 
of minute  observations  given  by  Molina  on  this  sinigular  Ian* 
6uage,  nor  to  report  me  shaoefi  pf  di£^ence  in  its  dialects. 
But  k  has  been  thought  proper  to  give  a  short  list  of  words 
from  the  MohicheSf  a  tribe  inhabiting  Patagpniat  but  speak- 
ing 

« 

4  Tbe  translator  teema  here  to  have  misunderstood  tbe  aiit]ior,  as  these 
ordinal  numbers  ought  rarely  to  signify /ri^  ptd  Mcand.-^. 
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in^  a  nearly  jnelated  dialect  of  the  Cbilei^e  language  with  that 
Qt  the  Araudaaians. 


y^cmbmUmfm 


'\ 


f^Hut  the  totti  or  a  spirit 

Lonco^  the  head  or  the  hair 

A^  the  face 

N^ge^  the  eyes 

Wurty  or  hutm^  the  mouth 

Cehuun,  the  tongue 

Tu^  the  nose 

Nahue,  a  daughter 

/V/fiy  a  brother 

Penihuen,  own  brothers 

Huineot  a  Spaniard 

5/ff  A^»  an  Indian 

Huenuift  a  friend 

CainUf  an  enemy 

HuincAa,  a  head  fillet 

Maktuty  a  mantle 

Lancattuy  glass  beads 

dugnry  bread 

JJ^^food 

/i«f  or  i^^  to  eat 

7/9,  flesh 

llon^  to  eat  flesh  • 

Putwiy  to  drink 

Putumumf  a  cup 

Chilean  writing 

Chilean^  to  write 

5^^^  a  wordy  langaagei  or  a  thing 

Huayquh  a  lance 

Huay^qmtuny  to  lance 

CAmth  a  knife  or  sword 

Chinogoseunf  to  wound 

Chinogosquen,  to  be  wounded 

Gemums  a  soldier 

Cotumgean,  one  who  b  to  bea saUjer 

jimon,  to  walk 

Anutty  to  Sit 

Anupeiun%  a  stool  or  seat 

Anmmahuuni  to  feel  inwardly 

Poyqutihmm,  to  feel  or  perceive 

Soman,  a  trade  an  artificer 

Mamely  a  tree 

Mamel'Samanf  a  carpenter 

5ttca,  a  house 

Sucu'^amofif  A  house  builder 


Atttuighf  the  snOf  a  day 
/oi0,  the  teeth  or  bonte 
Anca,  the  body 
Puef  the  belly 
Cuughf  the  hand 
Namwiy  the  foot 
Pinque,  the  heart 
P';«^t  a  child 
Con*Ht  to  enter 
Tipaih  to  go  out 
Cupaluy  to  bring 
Knttfitf  to  take  away 
^jf /«>  to  be  adverse 
Atelgen,  to  hate 
M*leny  to  be»'to  possess 
Mongefif  life  to  hve 
iffbaj^^Hiw^  to  revive 
S<itfamp  tibie  will 
SwamtuHf  to  will 
P<^i,  power 
Pepilany  to  be  able 
Qmmuy  knowledgei  to  know 
QuimeJn,  to  learn 
Quimekanf  to  teach  * 
Pangi^  a  lion 
Ckoique^  an  ostrich 
AchabmdfA  cock  or  hen.    . 
JMio/ny  a  large  lizard 
QtfAi  a  stone  an  egg 
SaigueUf  a  flower 
Mtlya,  gold 
i^»^  silver 

Gtitljfinf  money  payment 
CuHkigeih  to  be  rich*  • 
CtmnuAal,  poor,  miserable,  an  orphan 
Cumpanilhuei  red  metal,  copper 
Chajpamlhutf  yellow  metaly  brass 
Geptmf  colours  painting 
Ci^rOT 9  JEiry^Mi  a  mouthy  the  mooa 
TUttmhh  ^  year 
K^taly  fire 
^jf^9  hot 
Choseiy  cold 
Atutuy^  it  is  thiveriog  coUL 


2M  Disccwert/  and  part  it.  Booit  tu 

The  beginning  ^  the  Lords  Prayer. 

Inchin  in  Chao^    huenumenta  vl  leymi^   n/ckingepe  mi  m: 
Our  Father,     in  faeaveii  thon  that  art,  hallowed  be  thy  name  $ 
eymi  mi  toquin  inchinmo  cwpape  ;  eymi  mi  pielf  chumgecki 
thy  kingdom  to  us  may  it  come  $      thy  will,      as  it  is 

vemgey  huentMnapumo,  vemgechi  cay  vemengepe 
done  in  heaven,      so  likewise  may  it  be  done 

tue-mapumoy  &c.  - 
on  earth)   &c. 

Skction  IIL 

&ate  ef  Ckili,  and  Conquests  made  in  that  Country  by  ili€ 
PenmanSf  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards* 

Th£  History  of  Chili  and  its  inhabitants  does  not  precede 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  what  little  is  known 
respecting  it  is  contained  in  the  traditionary  accounts  of  the 
Peruvians,  who  first  invaded  the  northern  province  of  Chili 
about  the  middle  of  that  century,  not  an  hundred  years  before 
the  overthrow  of  the  Peruvian  empire  by  Pizarro,  and  the 
first  Spanish  invasion  of  Chili  under  Almagro. 

About  the  year  1450,  while  the  Inca  Yupanqui  reigned 
over  the  Peruvian  Empire,  which  had  then  extended  its  limits 
from  Cuzco  northwards  to  the  equator  and  southwards  to  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  ambition  of  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment was  attracted  to  the  acquisition  of  the  important  country 
of  Chili,  a  rich  and  delightral  region  of  great  extent,  imme* 
diately  adjacent  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Peru.  Favour- 
ed by  the  fertility  of  the  country  and  ifae  salubrity  of  *the  cli- 
mate, the  population  of  Chili  may  be  readily  supposed  to 
have  then  been  considerable,  as  we  know  that  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  its  territory  was  occupied  by  fifteen  independent  tribes 
or  communities,  each  of  which  was  grjverped  by  its  respective 
chiefs,  or  Vlmens*  These  tribes,  beginning  at  the  north  on 
the  confines  of  the  desert  of  Atacama,  were  called  Copoipins, 
Coquimbans,  Quillotans,  Mapochians,  Promaucians,  Cur^s, 
Cauques,  Pencones,  Araucanians,  Cunches,  Chilotes,  Chi- 
<]uilanians.  Pehuenches,  Pneldies,  and  Huilliches ;  which  last 
tribe  inhabited  the  south  of  Chili,  adjoining  the  archipelago 
of  Chiloe. 

Informed  of  the  natural  advantages  possessed  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  delightful  region,  the  Inca  Yupanqui  resolved 

to 
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to  attempt  tbe  annexation  of  Chili  to  his  extoisive  empire. 
He  accordingly  marched  with  a  powerful  army  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  Gomitry :  But,  either  from  apprehensions  of  his  perso* 
nal  safety^  or  to  be  in  a  favourable  situation  for  reinforcing 
the  invading  army  and  directing  its  operations,  he  establish- 
ed himself  with  a  splendid  court  in  the  province  of  Atacama, 
tbe  most  southerly  district  of  Peru,  and  confided  tbe  com- 
mand of  the  invading  army  to  Sinchiruca,  a  prince  of  the 
blood  royal  of  Peru.  Preceded,  according  to  the  specious 
custom  of  the  Peruvians,  by  several  ambassadors,  and  attend- 
ed by  a  considerable  military  force,  this  general  reduced 
under  the  Peruvian  government,  more  by  persuasion  than 
force,  the  four  most  northerly  tribes  of  the  Chilese,  named 
Cc^aipins,  Coquimbans,  Quillotans,  and.Mapochians.  After 
this,  not  being  able  by  his  ambassadors  to  persuade  the  Pro- 
maocians  into  si^bmission,  who  inhabit  the  delightful  country 
betweoi  the  river  Rapel  on  the  north  and  Maule  on  the  south, 
he  passed  the  river  Rapel  with  his  army  to  reduce  them  by 
force  of  arms.  The  name  of  the  Promaucians,  which  signi- 
fies Jree^dancers  ^,  had  been  given  them  on  account  of  their 
fondness  for  every  kind  of  amusement,  and  their  peculiar  at- 
tachment to  dancing ;  yet  the  love  of  pleasure  had  not  re- 
dered  them  effeminate.  With  the  assistance  of  their  allies, 
they  drew  together  a  formidable  army  and  fought  the  Peru- 
vians with  such  heroic  valour  as  to  defeat  them  in  a  battle^ 
which,  according  to  Garcilasso,  was  continued  during  three 
isuccessive  days.        . 

On  learning  the  defeat  of  his  army  and  the  invincible  va- 
lour of  the  Promaucians,  the  Inca  gave  orders  that  the  river 
Rapel  should  remain  the  southern  boundary  of  his  dominions, 
and  all  attempts  to  reduce  the  rest  of  Chili  were  laid  aside. 
According  to  GarcilassQ,  the  river  Maule  was  establislied  as 
the  frontier  of  the  P^uvian  conquests :  But  this  is  by  no 
means  probable  $  as  in  this  case  the  country  of  the  connuer* 
ors  would  have  been  included  within  the  territories  of  the 
vanquished.  In  fact,  not  far  from  the  river  Cachapoal, 
which  with  the  Tinguiririca  forms  the  Rapel,  the  remains  of 
a  Peruvian  fortress  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  top  of  a  steep 
hill,  which  was  undoubtedly  built  to  protect  that  part  of  the 

frontier 

3  On  a  former  occaMon  their  name  U  explained  as  signifying  the  tett^ 
^fdelightffivnn^Uf  the  bea^ty^  fertility,  and  charsiiag  cliaiate  oftn^ 

country,— E. 


^5a  Dkcmfefyand  9art  ii.  ii^i^  nu 

frontier  affainst  the  unconquered  Promaucians.  By  tlm 
conquest  of  its  four  northern  provinces^  Chiii  became  dividr 
ed  into  two  distinct  portions ;  all  to  the  south  of  the  Rapel 
remaining  free,  while  the  districts  to  the  norlli  of  that  river 
were  subjected  to  the  donunion  of  the  Incas.  These  four 
tribes,  who  bad  so  readily  submitted  to  the  Inca  Yopanqni^ 
were  subjected  to  an  annual  tribute  in  gold ;  but  the  conquer- 
ors never  introduced  .their  peculiar  form  of  government  into 
these  provinces,  the  inhabitants  of  which  remained  tubject  ta 
their  own  native  tdmens^  and  preserved  their .  original  man«> 
iiers  until  the  arrival  oftfae  Spaniards. 

Wlxen  fivst  knoiyn  to  the  Spaniards,  the  Chilese  were  ai> 
agricultuml  people,  dependent  for  Uieir  sobsistence  on  the 
cultivation  of  such  nutritious  plants  as  accident  or  necessity 
had  made  them  acquainted  with.  The  plants  chiefly  cultivate' 
ed  by  them  for  subsistence  were  maise,  magu,  guegeUf  tuca^ 
qmnoa^  ptdse  of  various  kinds,  the  poCatoe,  osaHs  laAerosa^ 
common  and  ydlow  pumpkin  or  gourd,  guinea  pepper,  madi^ 
and  the  great  strawberry  $  of  each  of  which  it  may  be  proper 
to  give  a  short  account  ^. 

Maize  or  Turkey  wheat,  the  Zea  mms  of  botanists,  is  cal- 
led gua  by  the  Chilese.  It  grows  extremely  wdl  in  ChiU^ 
where  the  inhabitants  cultivate  eisht  or  nine  diatinet  varieties. 
The  kind  in  highest  rejpute  is  caUed  uminta^  hoax  which  the 
natives  prepare  a  dilh  by  bruising  the  corn,  while  in  a  greeft 
unripe  state,  between  two  stones  into  a  kind  of  paste,  which 
they  season  with  salt,  sugar,  and  butter.  This  paste  is  then 
divided  into  small  portions,  which  are  separately  inclosed  in 
the  skin  or  husk  of  the  com,  and  boiled  for  use.  When  lApt^ 
the  maize  is  prepared  for  winter  use,  either  by  slightly  roasting, 
or  by  drying  in  the  sun.  From  the  former,  named  chushoca^ 
a  kind  of  soup  is  prepared  by  boiling  with  water :  From  the 
btter  they  make  a  very  pleasant  beer  or  fermented  liquor. 
Tie  maiae  is  sometimes  reduced  to  meal  by  grinding  between 
two  stones,  being  previously  parched  or  roasted  by  means  of 
heated  sand.  For  this  purpose  thejr  prefer  a  variety  of  maize 
pamed  curagua^  which  is  smaller  than  the  other,  and  produ- 
(Ces  a  lighter  and  whiter  meal,  and  in  larger  quantity.     With 

this 

4  The  following  account  of  the  plants  cultivated  by  the  Chilese  for  food, 
k  extracted  from  the  natural  history  of  Chili  by  Molina ;  but  the  enumera- 
tion from  the  text  of  his  civil  history  Will  be  found  to  differ  materially  fvooi 
that  given  from  the  natural  history  of  the  same  author.— £• 


■  •  • 

Aim  ttiMf  wxkeA  wit!^  sugar  find  water,  they  make  two  dilEbr^ 
ent  bev€irage8,  nanied  utpo  and  cherchan. 

Magu  a  species  tS  rye,  ahd  tuca^  a  species  of  bariey,  were 
Cidti VaCed  by  the  Chilese  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards 
to  that  countiy ;  but  have  been  ehtirely  neglected  since  the 
introduction  of  European  wheat.  They  are  still  used  how* 
ever  b^  the  Araucanians,  who  make  from  them  a  kind  of 
britod  caQed  covque^  which  name  they  likewise  give  to  bread 
made  from  maisse  or  wheat. 

Quinua  h  a  upecies  of  Chenopodium,  having  a  black  twisted 
grain  of  a  lenticular  form,  from  which  they  prepare  a  stoma- 
,  chic  beverage  of  a  pleasanttaste.,  A  variety  ol  this  [dant,  nam* 
ed  dakue^  produces  white  seeds,  which  lengthen  out  when 
boiled  like  worms,  and  are  excellent  in  soup.  The  leaves  of  the 
qtfinoa  have  an  agreeable  taste,  and  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 

Degul  is  a  speaes  of  bean,  of  which  the  Chilese  cultivated 
thirteen  or  fourteen  kinds  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
diffmng  but  little  from  the  common  European  bean  or:  Pha$e^ 
ohts  vulgaris  J  one  of  them  having  a  straight  8talk>  and  all  the 
rest  dimbe^  K 

Chili  is  considered  by  naturalists  as  the  native  country  of 
that  vahiable  esculent  the  potato,  or  Solanum  tuberosum^ 
which  is  known  there  by  the  names  of  papa  and  pijgny^  It 
is  found  indeed  wild  all  over  the  country ;  but  those  wild 
fdants,  named  maglia^  produce  only  small  roots  of  a  bitterish 
taste.  It  is  distinguished  into  two  species,  and  more  than  thirty 
varieties  are  cultivated  with  much  care.  Besides  the  common 
species,  the  second  Is  the  cari^  Solanum  cari^  which  bears 
white  flowers  having  a  large  central  nectary  like  the  narcissus. 
The  roots  of  this  species  are  cylindrical  and  very  sweet,  and 
are  usuaHy  roasted  under  the  ashes. 

The  Oca^  or  Oxalis  tub^*osaj  produces  five  or  six  tuberosi- 
ties on  each  root,  three  or  four  inches  in  length  covered  by  a 
thin  smooth  skin.  It  is  eaten  boiled  or  roasted,  and  has  n 
pleasant  subacid  taste.  Like  the  potato^  it  is  multiplied  by 
means  of  its  bulbs  cut  in  pieces.  There  are  several  species 
of  this  plant ;  one  of  which  called  red  adle^  is  much  used  in 
dyeing,  and  is  considered  as  a  specific  remedy  for  inflamma- 
tory levers. 

Two  species  of  gourds  are  known  in  Chili.     The  first  spe- 
cies, 

5  These  beans  are  obviously  what  are  called  kidney-beam  in  tWl  «oun«* 
ry.r-E, 
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ciet|  with  a  white  flowert  calle4  guadof  has  twentj-shc  vaae*; 
tics,  several  of  which  produce  Siweet  and  edible-  fruity  while 
that  of.  the  others  is  bitter.  With  one  of  these  last,  after  ex- 
tracting the  seeds,  the  Chilese  give  a  pleasant  perfume  or 
flavour  to  their  cyden  The  yellow*flowering  gourd,  called 
penca^  has  two  kinds  or  varieties,  the  common  and  mamillary^ 
owing  to  the  fruit  of  the  latter  having  a  large  nipple-«haped 
process  at  the  end.  Its  pulp  is  sweet,  and  resembles  in  taste 
a  kind  of  potato  named  camote. 

The  juelghen,  or  Chili  strawberry  has  rough  and  succulent 
leaves,  and  its  fruit  is  sometimes  as  large  as  a  hens  egy^»  ,T1^ 
fruit  is  generally  red  and  white;  but  in  the  provmces  of 
Puchacay  and  Huilquilemeu,  where  they  attain  the  greatest 
perfection,  the  fruit  is  yellow*  "  The  Chili  strawberry  is 
dioeciali  and  has  degenerated  much  in  Europe  by  the  want 
of  male  plants,  and  the  females  producing  hybrid  fruit  by 
impregnation  from  the  ordinary  strawberries  growing  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  in  consequence  of  which  circumstance  the* 
cuhivation  of  this  kind  has  been  abandoned  in  Europe." 

The  madt^  a  new  genus  of  plants  peculiar  to  Chili,  has 
two  species,  one  wild  and  the  other  cultivated.  From  the 
•eeds  of  the  latter  an  excellent  oil  is  procured,  either  by  exr 
pression,  or  by  boiling  in  water,  of  an  agreeable  mild  taste, 
and  as  clear  as  the  best  olive  oil.  This  plant,  hitherto  un- 
known in  Europe,  would  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to 
those  countries  in  which  the  olive  cannot  be  raised. 

Many  species  of  the  capsicum,  or  guinea  pepper,  are  culti-? 
vated  iii  Chili,  under  the  name  oithapiy  and  are  used  as  sea- 
sonings in  the  food  of  the  natives. 

The  illmuy  or  Bermudlanabulbosa,. produces  bulbous  roots, 
which  are  excellent  food  either  boiled  or  roasted,  and  are  very 
pleasant  in  soups.  The  lluto  produces  a  bulbous  root,  which 
yields  a  very  white,  light,  and  nutritious  flour,  which  is  much 
used  as  food  for  the  sick. 

.  To  these  enumerated  provisions  from  the  vegetable  \jxig* 
doiK,  may  be  added  the  aiy  or  little  rabbit,  Lepus  minimus^ 
and  the  Chilihueque,  or  Araucanian  camel;  the  flesh  of 
which  last  affords  an  excellent  food,  and  it$  wool  furnishes 
clothing  for  the  natives.  If  tradition  may  be  credited,  they 
had  also  the  hog  and  the  domestic  fowl  before  the  Spanish 
invasion.  Besides  these,  the  country  produced  the  gtuinaco^ 
and  Xhepudu^  a  species  of  wild  goat,  and  a  great  variety  of 
birds^  With  these  productions,  which  required  only  a  mo- 
derate 
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derate  d^ree  of  industryt  they  subsisted  with  a  sufficient 
abundance  considering  their  situation  and  numbers^  insomach 
that,  vrhen  Almagro  inTaded  Chili,  his  array  found  abun- 
dance of  provisions  to  recruit  after  the  famine  they  had  en*' 
dured  in  thdr  imprudent  march  through  the  deserts  inters 
venhsg  betweien  Peru  and  that  country.  With  these  advan- 
tages of  abundant  provisions  in  a  fertile  soil  and  mild  climate, 
it  appears  that  the  first  writers  who  treated  of  Chili  cannot 
have  greatly  exaggerated  in  saying  that  it  was  filled  with  in- 
habitants at  the  first  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Even  the  cir«« 
curostanoe  of  one  language  being  spoken  through  the  whole 
country,  is  a  proof  that  all  the  tribes'  were  in  the  habit  of 
continual  intercourse,  and  that  they  were  not  isolated  by  vast 
unpeopled  deserts,  as  is  the  case  in  many  other  parts  of  A- 
merica. 

Agriculture  appears  to  have  made  no  inconsiderable  pro- 
gress among  the  Chilese,  who  cultivated  a  great  variety  of 
alimentary  plants,  all  distinguished  by  peculiar  and  appro^ 
priate  names,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  except  in 
consequence  of  an  extensive  and'  varied  cultivation.  They 
even  had  aqueducts  in  many  parts  of  the  country  for  watering 
or  irrigating  their  fields ;  and,  among  these,  the  canal  which 
runs  for  many  miles  along  the  rough  skirts  of  the  mountain? 
near  the  capital,  and  waters  the  lands  to  the  north  of  that 
city,  remains  a  remarkably  solid  and  extensive  monument  of 
their  ingenious  industry,  lliey  were  likewise  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  manure,  called  vunaUi  in  their  language  $  but, 
from  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  little  attention  was  paid  to 
that  subject.  They  used  a  kind  of  spade  or  breast-plough  of 
hard  wood  for  turning  the  soil,  which  was  pushed  forwards  by 
their  breasts.  At  present  the  native  Chilese  use  a  very  simple 
plough,  called  chetagucj  made  of  the  branch  of  a  tree  crooked 
at  one  end,  having  a  wooden  share  and  a  single  handle  by 
which  it  is  guided.  Whether  this  simple  implement  has  been 
taught  them  by  the  Spaniards,  or  is  of  their  own  invention  I 
know  not ;  but  should  believe  it  original,  as  Admiral  Spilsberg 
observed  a  plough  of  this  kind,  drawn  by  two  Cbilihueques^ 
used  by  the  natives  of  the  Isle  of  Mocha  in  the  Araucanian 
Sea,  where  the  Spaniards  never  had  a  settlement;  The 
Fathers  Bry  add,  that  the  Chilese  tilled  their  lands  by  means  of 
fliese  animals  before  the  arrival  of  any  European  cattle* 
However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  this  Aran- 
csnian  camel  was  employed  by  the  natives  as  a  beast  of  bur-» 

den 
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d«n  before  the  arrivml  df  the  8paiiiftrdflr»  and  the  tfaiiftitioi& 
from  burden  to  draught  is  not  difficult. 

The  Chilese  oookra  their  graio^  for.  food  in  yarjoua  wav% 
by  boiling  in  earthen  pota»  or  roastipg  it  in  hot  «and)  and  )af 
grindii^  it  into  meal,  «hich  tb^  prepored  in  the  form  of 
gruel,  of  cakes,  and  of  bread.  Meal  made  of  parched  g/tmk 
was  called  murquiy  and  when  made  irom  grain  men^  dried 
m  the  sun  rtigo..  Of  the  fir^t  they  made  gruekt  and  a  kind  of 
beverage  still  used  for  breakfast*  Of  the  se<X)od'they  xnadd 
cakes,  and  a  kind  of  bread  called  iiovfMf  which  was  baked  ivk 
holes  dug  in  the  sides  of  hills  or  the  banks  of  rivers^  in  the 
£)rm  of  ovens,  max^  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  They  bad 
even  invented  a  kiad  of  sieves  oaUed  ebignign^^  to  separate  die 
bran  from  the  flour,  and  employed  leaven  in  baking  th^r 
bread.  From  the  grains  already  mentioned,  and  the  ihiit9 
or  berries  of  diflBsrent  trees,  they  made  nine  or  ten  diffbient 
kinds  of  fermented  liquors,  which  they  made  and  kept  in  jara 
of  earthen-ware. 

Having  adopted  the  Settled  mode  of  life  indispensable  to  an 
agricultural  people,  the  Ghilese  were  collected  into  familte» 
or  septs  more  or  less  numerans,  in  those  situations  which  wese 
best  suited  fcH*  procuring  snbdst^nce,  inhere  they  {e$tabli^ed 
Aemselves  in  large  vittsges^  catted  cara^  or  in  SQi^  ones 
called  l<w.    These  villages  consisted  only  of  a  number  of  bnts 
irregularly  dispersed  within  sight  i£  each  other,  and  some  of 
them  still  subsist  in  sevend  parts  of  Spanish  Chili.     The  most 
considerable  of  these  are  Lampa  in  the  province  of  &  Jago^ 
and  Lora  in  the  pitTvinoeof  Manle.    In  ^och  village  or  bamr 
ht  they  had  a  chief  named  Ubnett^  who  was  subject  in  certajli 
points  to  the  supreme  ruler  <^  the  tribe,  or  apo^tdmgn*    The 
succession  of  these  chi^  was  by  hereditary  descent;  and  inmx 
their  title  of  cffice,  which  signifies  a.  rich  man»  it.  wopld  ap-- 
pear  that  wealth  had  been  the  original  means  of  raising  .these 
families  to  the  rank  they  now  occupy,  contrary  to  the  i|$agies 
of  other  savage natiobs  in  which  strength,  skill  in.bimting>  or 
martial  prowess  appear  to  have  been  the  stepis  by  which  indi* 
viduals  have  risen  to  rank  and  power.     The  authority  of  these 
ehieis  or  ulmeTts  appears  to  have  been  eaUremdy '  limited^ 
being  merely  of  a  directive  nature  and  not  ilbsoliite.    The 
right  of  private  property  was  fully  established  among  the 
Chilese,  as  every  individual  wnstb^  absolute  niast^r  pt  the 
land  he  cultivated,  and  of  the  produce  of  his  indnstiy^  boib 
of  which  descended  to  his  posterity  by  hereditary  suecesstoo. 

The 
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<7hB-bQ«><^  ^  hv^  of  tbe  Chilese  were  buUt  in  a  quadran- 
gular fonn»  of  wood  covered  with  elay»  ozid  the  rpof.  covered 
;wJith  roahes ;  thoogh  in  some  instances  the  walls  were  of  brick^ 
^e  use  of  wbick  they  seem  to  have  Jeorned  from  the  Peru- 
viansyas'thejr  used  the  Peruvian  term.t.^'o8  finr  that  lUaterid. 
From  the  wool  of  die  Ciulihueqqes  they  manufactured  cloUi 
^r  their  apparel,  using  tlie  l^iiidle  and  dUtafi-  for  spinning 
this  wool  into  yaco,  and  two  different  kinds  of  looms  jfor 
ivsavingthe  yarn  into  clodi..    Oneofthes^  called  jfure^f, 
is  not  very  unlike  the  ordinary  loom  of  Europe  { but  the  oth^ 
IS  vertical  or  upright^  atid  called  utkalgue^  from  the  verb  utkalcn^ 
signifying  to  stand  upright.    From  a  verb  in  their  language^ 
mdavefij  which  signifies  to  sew,  they  must  have  usea  some 
kind  of  needle  to  sew.  their  garments;  but  I  know  not  of  what 
aubstance  it  was  composed.    They  seem  even  to  have  been 
acquainted  widi  the  art  of  embroidery,  called  ^temcan  in  their 
ianffuage*     From  excellent  clay  which  is  found  abundantly  in 
Chiii,  uiey  made  pots,  plates,  cups,  and  large  jars  to  hold 
their  fermented  Uquors,  baking  these  vessels  in  holes  or  ovens 
made  in  the  declivities  c^  hills ;  and  they  even  used  a  kind  of 
mineral  earth  called  €clo^  for  vamiahing  the^  vessels*  Besides 
these  ressels  of  day,  they  made  others  of  hard  wood,  and  even 
/tf  marble  $  some  vases  of  which  excellently  polished  have  been 
'dug  out  from  under  a  large  heap  of  stones  in  the  mountains 
of  Arauco.  From  the  earui  they  extracted  gold,  silyer,  .copper, 
tis,  and  lead,  and  employed  these  metak  in  a  variety  of  Mseful 
and  curious  woi^s.    Particularly  from  their  native  copper^ 
which  is  a  kind  of  bdl-metal  and  very  hard,  they  made  axes, 
liatchetft,  and  other  edged  tools,  but  in  small  quantities,  as 
these  are  very  rardy  met  with  in  their  ancient  s^ulchres ; 
where,  on  the  contrary,  hatchets  made  of  a  species  of  basalt 
or  very  hard  stone  are  very  often  found.     They  seetn  even  to 
Jiave  kiiown  the  use  <tf  iron,  as  it  is  called,  panilgue  in  their 
langiiage,  and  we^qpons  made  of  it  are  termed  ^hiuquel^  while 
diose  made  of  other  materials  are  called  nulin*    -A  smith  like* 
jwise  is  called  ruthwoe^  from  rvthan^  signifying  to  work  in  ircm. 
The  ancient  Chilese  had  discoveved  the  art  of  making  salt, 
both  from  sea  utrater  and  from  inknd  salt  springs  2  calling  the 
•former  chiadi^  and  the  latter /f^c0^c:Atai&',  or  salt  from  thewat^r 
of  rooks.    They  procured  dyes  of  various  colours  for  their 
clothes,  both  from  the  juice  of  plants  and  from  mineral  earths, 
^oid  had  d&oover^  fhe  art  of  fixing  them  by  m^ans  of  the 
pdcura^  an  aluminous  or  astring^t  mineraL    Instead  of  soap, 

they 
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they  used  the  back  of  the  gutUai^  which  is  an  exceDent  sub- 
stitute. In  their  language  there  are  many  words  discrimina- 
tive of  various  kinds  of  baskets  and  mats,  which  they  manu- 
factured from  various  vegetables.  From  a  plant  caUed  gnoc^ 
chiay  they  procured  a  strong  fibrous  substance  resembHng 
hemp,  of  which  they  made  ropes  and  fishing  nets  of  different 
kinds ;  and  the  inhabitants  on  the  coast  used  canoes  of  differ- 
ent kinds  and  sizes,  and  floats  or  rafts  of  wood,  or  of  inflated 
seal  skins.  Though  not  peculiarly  addicted  to  hunting,  they 
were  accustomed  to  kill  the  wild  animals  and  birds  of  the 
country,  both  for  amusement  and  subsistence;  for  which  pur- 
pose they  used  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  laque  or  running 
noose  which  is  employed  with  so  much  ingenuity  by  many  of 
the  South  American  natives.  It  is  a  singular  &ct  that  mey 
had  the  same  device  as  the  Chinese,  for  catching  wild  ducks 
in  their  lakes  and  rivers,  covering  their  heads  with  perforated 
gourds,  and  wading  among  the  nocks. 

They  had  advanced  so  far  in  the  knowledge  of  numbers, 
as  to  have  distinctive  names  ibr  the  ten  units,  and  for  an 
hundred  and  a  thousand,  with  all  the  intermediate  numbers 
compounded  of  decimal  terms.  To  preserve  the  memory  of 
their  transactions,  they  used  a  bunch  of  threads  of  several 
colours  called  pron^  similar  to  the  qurppo  of  the  Peruvians, 
on  which  they  cast  a  number  of  knots  according  to  circum^ 
stances.  The  subject  was  indicated  by  the  colour  of  the 
threads,  and  the  knots  designated  the  number  or  quantity, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  other  purpose  to 
which  this  species  of  register  could  be  applied;  The  quippo 
is  still  used  by  the  shepherds  in  Peru,  to  keep  an  account  t^ 
the  number  in  their  flocks,  to  mark  the  day  and  hour  when 
the  difierent  ewes  jreaned,  or  when  any  of  their  lambs  are 
lost. 

The  religious  system  of  the  Araucanians,  formerly  that  of 
all  the  native  tribes  of  Chili,  resembles  in  a  great  measure  the 
freedom  of  their  modes  of  life  and  government.  They  ac- 
knowledge a  Supreme  Being,  the  creator  of  all  things,  whom 
they  name  PillaUf  a  word  derived  from  pulli  or  pilli^  the 
soul.  He  is  likewise  named  Gueim^pillan^  the  soul  or  spirit 
of  heaven  $  BiUa^gen,  the  great  being ;  Thalcove  ^,  the  thun- 

.    derer: 

6  Ptllofh  according  to  Dobrizhofier,  i$  Ukewiie  the  word  for  thunder* 
In  a  similar  manner,  Tupa  or  Tupiy  among  all  the  Tupi  tribes  of  Brazil^ 
and  th^  Guaranies  of  Paraguay,  signifies  both  God  and  thunder.— £• 
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derer ;  VUvemvoe^  the  creator  of  all  thfaig$ ;  Vilpepil'toef  die 
omnipotent ;  Mollgelu^  the  eternal ;  Avnolu  the  omnipotent; 
and  is  designed  by  many  other  similar  ^thets.  Tlieir  ideas 
of  the  government  of  heav€»  form  in  a  great  measure  a  pro- 
totype of  the  Araucaoian  system  of  civil  polity ;  PiUan  is 
considered  as  the  great  Toqui  of  the  invisible  world  of  ^irits^, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  his  AjKholmens  and  Ulmens^  ar  avttk^ 
ordinate  deities  of  two  different  ranks,  to  whom  he  entruslis 
the  administration  of  lesser  affairs.  In  the  first  class  of  these 
inferior  deities,  are  EpunamuUf  or  the  god  of  war ;  Meulen^  a 
benevolent  being,  the  friend  of  the  human  race  $  and  Cruecubu^ 
a  malignant  being,  the  author  of  all  evil,  who  is  likewise  caU 
ledA^e*  Hence  they  appear  to  entertain  the  doctrine  of 
two  adverse  principles,  improperly  called  Manichdbm.  Gue^ 
mibu,  or  Huecum^  is  named  Mavari  by  the  natives  on  the 
Orinoco,  and  is  the  same  with  the  Aherman  of  the  andent 
Persians.  To  him  every  evil  is  attributed.  If  a  horse  tire,  he 
has  been  ridden  by  Guecubu.  In  an  earthquake,  Guecubu  has 
given  the  world  a  shock  $  and  the  like  in  all  things.  The 
Ul?ne?iSf  or  subaltern  deities  of  their  celestial  hierarchy,  rer 
semble  the  genii,  and  are  supposed  to  have  the  charge  of 
earthly  things,  and  to  form,  in  concert  with  the  benevolent 
Meulen,  a  counterpoise  to  the  prodigious  power  of  the  inar 
lignant  Guecuba.  These  tdmens  of  the  spiritual  world  are 
conceived  to  be  of  both  sexes,  who  always  continue  pure  and 
chaste  without  propagation.  The  males  are  called  Gen^  or 
lords ;  the  females  Amei-'malghen^  or  spiritual  nymphs,  and 
are  suj^osed  to  perform  the  same  friendly  i^ces  to  men 
which  were  anciently  attributed  to  the  lares^  and  every  Arau- 
canian  imagines  he  has  one  of  these  attendant  spirits  in  hit 
service*  Nien  cat  gni  Amchi^fnalghen^  I  keep  my  nvmph 
stiU,  is  a  common  expression  when  any  one  succeeds  m  an 
undertaking.  Pursuant  to  the  analogy  of  their  own  earthly 
government,  as  their  Ubnens  have  no  right  to  impose  any 
service  or  conti'ibution  ojn.  the  people  whom  they  govern,  so 
they  conceive  tlie  celestial  race  require  no  services  from  man, 
having  occasion  for  none.  Hence  they  have  neither  idols 
nor  temples,  and  offer  no  sacrifices,  except  in  case  of  some 
severe  calamity,"  or  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  when  they 
sacrifice  animals,  and  burn  tobacco  as  a  gratefid  incense  to 
voL«  v.  PART  n.  R  their 

7  Amone  the  IVXoluGhes,  the  general  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  ac*> 
cording  to  Falkner,  is  Toqtd'chen,  or  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  people.— •£• 
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ibeit  deitloi*    Yet  thqr  inyoke  them  and  implore  their  aid 
on  urgent  occasions,  eniefly  addressing  PiUan  and  Metden. 

Notwithstanding  the  small  regard  which  they  pay  to  their 
deities^  they  are  extremely  superstitious  in  matters  of  less 
importance,  and  are  firm  belieTers  in  divination,  paying  the 
utmost  attention  to  favourable  and  unfavourable  omens,  to 
dreams,  the  singing  and  flight  of  birds,  and  the  like,  which 
they  believe  to  denote  the  pleasure  of  the  gods.  They 
have  accordingly  jugglers  or  divinert,  who  pretend  to  a 
knowledge  of  futurity,  who  are  called  Gligua  and  Dugol ;  some 
<^them  call  themselves  Chiengueim  or  masters  of  heaven,  Guen^ 
pugnu  or  masters  of  disease,  Guen-^ru^  or  masters  of  wonns^ 
and  the  like.  These  diviners  pretend  to  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing rain,  of  curing  diseases,  of  preventing  the  ravages 
of  the  worms  which  destroy  the  grain,  and  so  on.  The3^  are 
in  perpetual  dread  of  imaginary  beings,  called  Calcm  or  sor- 
cerers, who  in  their  opinion  remain  concealed  in  caverns  by 
day,  along  with  their  disciples  or  servants,  called  Ivunckes  or 
man-animals,  who  transform  themselves  at  night  into  owls 
and  shoot  invisible  arrows  at  their  enemies. 

They  all  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  they 
call  am  or  ptMi^  and  which  they  say  is  ancanolu  or  incorpo- 
real, and  miugeakt^  or  existing  tor  ever ;  but  they  are  not  a- 
greed  as  to  the  state  of  the  soul  after  this  life.    All  say  that  it 

»  after  death  to  the  west  beyond  the  sea,  to  a  place  cal- 
Gulcheman^  or  the  dwelling  of  the  men  beyond  the 
mountains.  Some  believe  this  country  ia  divided  into  two 
provinces ;  one  that  is  pleasant  and  filled  with  every  thing 
deliffhtful,  the  abode  of  the  good  i  the  other  desolate  and  de- 
void of  every  comfort,  the  dwelling  of  the  wicked.  Others 
again  conceive  that  all  enjoy  eternal  pleasure  after  this  life, 
and  that  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  have  no  influence  on  the 
future  lot.  They  believe  the  soul  retains  its  original  attach- 
ments and  disl.kes,  and  that  the  spirits  of  their  departed 
countiTmen  frt^quentl^  return  and  fight  fiiriously  with  those 
of  their  former  enemies,  when  they  meet  in  the  air ;  and  to 
these  combats  they  attribute  the  origin  of  tempests  and  of 
thunder  and  lightning.  When  a  storm  happens  on  the  An- 
des or  the  ocean,  they  ascribe  it  to  a  battle  between  the 
^Irits  of  their  departed  countrymen  and  those  of  the  Spaniw 
tfds.  If  the  btorm  take  its  course  towards  the  Spanish  terri- 
tory, they  exclaim  triumphantly,  Inammen^  imroimen,  puen, 
lagufoimm  i  Pursue  them  friends,  pursue  them,  k31  them !  If 
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the  storm  tends  towards  their  own  countiy,  they  cry  out  in 
constemationy  Yamdvmen^  jpuen^  namuntumeni  Courage 
friendsi  be  firm  I 

They  have  a  tradition  of  a  great  deluge,  in  which  only  a 
few  persons  were  saved  by  taking  refuge  on  a  high  mountafn, ' 
named  I^gtAeg^  the  thundering  or  sparkling,  which  bad 
three  points,  and  had  the  properdr  of  floating  on  the  waters* 
On  the  occurrence  of  violMt  earthquidces^  they  fiy  for  reiwe 
to  the  mountains,  fearful  that  the  sea  may  again  delude  the; 
worki ;  and  on  these  occasions,  every  one  takes  a  gooa  sup^' 
ply  of  provisions^  and  a  large  wooden  platter  te  protect  the 
head,  in  case  the  Tiegikeg  when  raised  by  the  waters  shouht. 
approach  the  sun. 

The  year  of  the  Araucanians  is  sdar,  and  begins  on  the 
^2d  of  i3ec«nber,  or  immediately  after  the  southern  solsticey 
which  they  call  Thamnathipantu^  or  the  head  and  tail  of  the- 
year,  and  are  able  to  ascertain  this  period  with  tolerable  pre* 
cision  by  means  of  watching  the  shadows.  The  22d  of  .bme 
is  called  Udanihipaniu^  the  divider  of  the  year,  as  dividing  it 
into  two  equal  parts.  The  whole  year  is  called  Tipaniu^  ot 
the  course  of  the  sun,  and  is  divided  into  twelve  months  of 
thirty  days  each,  to  which  th^  add  five  intercallary  days  to 
complete  the  tropicalyear,  but  in  what  way  I  have  not  been 
able  to  determine.    'Die  months  are  called  agen^  or  moons^ 

and  have  the  following  names : 

* 

ATun-cujen,  the  month  of  fruit,         contfpondiiig  to  Janiuuy 

Coji^ujen,  the  month  of  harvest,  ■■  February 

Gior-cujen,  the  month  of  maize,  '  March 

Rmiu*cujen,  the  Ist  month  of  rimu,    '  ^f^ 

Inarimu-cujen,  the  2d  month  of  rimu,    ■  Blay 

Thor-dijen,  the  i«t  month  of  foam,   — — — —  Juntt 

Inamhor^cttieQf  the  2d  month  of  foam,  '     July 

Hnm-cujen,  the  unpleasant  month,  ■'     August 

Pillal-cujen,  the  treacherous  month,    — —  September 

Hueul-cujen,  1  st  month  of  new  winds,  — —  October 
Inan-hueul-cttjen,  2d  month  of  new  winds,  <  Norember ' 

Haev)ra«CQJen,  the  month  of  new  fruits,      ■  December  • 

The  year  is  divided  into  four  seasons ;  the  spring  being 
called  Feughenf  the  sununer  Ucan^  the  autunin  Gualugy  and 
the  winter  Pmham.  The  natural  day  is  divided  into  twelve 
parts  or  hours,  called  gliagantu^  six  of  which  belong  to  thf 
day  and  six  to  the  mght,  all  of  which  have  particular  names* 
Cpmmencing  at  midnightf  there  iure  FiiUueiiy  Ueua,  Tbi*- 

panantUf 
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panantu»  M aleu,  Vutaxoaleu,  Ragiantu,  Cqlunantu,  GuUantji^: 
CpnantUj  GruvquenantUy  Punif  Kagipun.  '  The  stars  in  gene-, 
ral  are  named  huaglen^  which  they  distribute  into  constellar. 
t)on^  called  ppU  <$r  ritka.  The  pleiades  are  named  Cajupql^ 
OX  the  constellation  of  six ;  ^he  antarctic  cross  Melerithp^  the 
<y>n9tq)latiQn  of  four,  and,  so  oq.  Hie  milky-way  is  named 
Ib^puipeUf  the  fabulous  road.  Tlie  planets  are  called  gau^ 
a  word<leriv^  from  gaun  to  wash,  as  they  suppose  them  to 
dip  intp  the  ^  when  they  set ;  and  son^e  conceive  Uiem  to 
be  other  e^^rths  inhabited  like  our  own*  Tlve  ^^y  is  called 
Guenu^mapu^  .or  tl^e  heavenly  country ;  the  mpon  Cuyenr 
tmfUi  pr  .the  coU!)try  of  the  poon.  Com<ets  are  called  Cheru- 
xx)Cj  as  believed  to  be  terrestrial  exhalations  inflamed  in  the. 
Mppex  region  of 'the  air;  The  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  mooa 
svre  edited  LayHintu  apd  Lay-ctijen^  or  the  deaths  of  the  sua 

md  ipoon^ 

Their  measures  .of  length  are  the  neld  pr  palm,  tl)e  duche  or 
feot» .  namm  the  pa,ce,  thecan  the  ell,  and  tupu  the  league^ 
^hicb  answerjB  %o  the  marine  league  or  the  pharasang  of  the 
Fei;^aaBs:  But  they  estimate  long  distances  by  mornings^  cor* 
tespoxxdiiig  to  our  ditys  journeys.  The  liquid  measures  are 
the  guawfori  about  a  quart ;  can  about  a  pint ;  and  the  mencu^ 
whidh  is  still  smaljier.  The  dry  measures  are  (he  ckiaique^ 
^bout  six  pints ;  and  XhegtiepUy  which  is  doyble  that  quantity* 

Oratory  is  held  in  high  estimation,  and  is  th^  road  to  houx 
pur  and  the  management  of  public  afiairs ;  insomuch  that  the 
eldest  ^n  of  tti  iflmen^  if  deficient  in  that  talent,  is  excluded 
frotn  the  right  of  succession,  whic)i  devolves  upon  a  younge^ 
son^  '^rihe' nearest  male  relative  who  happens  to  be  an  ^le 
speakej:.  On  this  apcount,  parents  accustom  their  sons  to 
speak  ill  public  from  their  early  youth,  and  cariy  them  to  the 
national  assemblies^  where  the  best  orators  of  the  nation  dis- 
play IJieir  eloquence.  Hence  the  universal  attention  to  spealc 
the  language  correctly  and  to  preserve  its  purity.'  They  are 
so  carc&l  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  any  foreign  worcis  in- 
to d^eir  language,  that  when  any  stranger  settles  among  them 
he  is  obliged  to  adopt  a  new  name  in  the  Chili^dugu  or  la|ir 
teuage  of  the  country,  and  even  the  missloiiariefi  must  eon- 
form  to  this  singular  Regulation,  if  they  would  obtain  favour  i 
{Old  so  fastidious '  are  they  in  atteiition  to  the  piirity  of 
their  language,  that  the  audience  will  interrupt  a  missionarj 
iidiile  preaching,  to  correct  the  laaistakes  In  langiiagd  or  p;t> 
^Uiiciati<^.    Many  of  fhem  are  weU  acquain£^d  with  tiie 
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fif^nhfi  kngaa^ei  aiid,  from  being  accuistoiti^  to  a  soft 
regular  and  vaned  language,  thejr  are  able  easily  to  learn  the 
pronunciation  of  llie  different  European  dialects,  as^  wdk 
bbserred  by  C^tain  WaUis  of  the  Pktagohians,  who  Are  real 
Chilese«  Thc^  are  ^  unwiUiii^  however  to  u^-  the  Spanish, 
^at  they  never  use  it  in  any  of  the  assemblied  or  t^otigressesk 
between  the  two  nations,  and  rather  choose  to  Hst^nf  to  a  tire^ 
k>ine  inte^i-etetion  than  to  degrade  the^ignity  of  th^i^  native 
tongue  >by  using  another  on  such  occasions.  Their  style  df 
t)ratory  is  highly  figurative,  elevated,  allegorical^  ahd  te^ 
plete  with  pecuUar  phrases  and  expressions  that  ar^  phly 
tised  on  such  occasions  j  whence  it  is  called  coT/a^^-^fucdh^  or 
the  stylb  of  public  harangues^  They  commonly  divide  their 
subjeci  into  jegular  he^S,  called  tkq^  aiid  usually  specif jjf 
the  number  they  mean  to  enlarge  upon;  SRying  Eptr thcy^ 
get  tamm  pkipm^  «*  what  I'aftl  going  to  say  is'  divided  intii 
two  heads."  Th^r  spee<;k^  are  liot  deficient  in  a^  suitable  ex^ 
oi^ium^  a  dear  narrative,  >  a  well^ounded  arguinent,  and  & 
pathetic  pefbration;  and  usually  abound  iii  parables^  and 
apologuesj  which  soifiethnies  fomi^h  the  main  substance  tpfth^ 
discourse.  ::    .       t 

Their  po^  are  caHed  gH^piii^  Or  lords  of  speech ;  ahd 
their  poetry  generally  contains  strong  and  lively  images,  bold 
figures,  frequent  allusions  and  similitudes,  new  aha  fordibl^ 
expressions,  land  possesses  the  power  of  exciting' sensibiliif^ 
It  is  every  where  animated  and  metaj^hbrical^  and  allegory  ^ 
its  very  soul  artd  essence*  Their  verses  ai*e  mosfly  coniposed 
in  stanzas  of  eight  or  eleven  syllables,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  blank,  yet  rhyme  is  occasionally  introduced,  according 
to  the  taste  or  caprice  of  the  pbeti 

They  have  three  kinds  of  physiciahs,  .Of  t^es^  the  ampiv^s, 
who  are  skilful  herbalists,  are  the  best,  and  have  even  soihe 
skill  in  the  pulse  and  other  diagnostics  of  ^dis^ase*  ^  The  vileus 
pretend^  that  all  cdniogidus  diseases  arb  product  b^  ilise^ 
or  wornls^  and'are'  thcjfefbre  often'  called  cutiimplru^  'ivlii^ 
dgnifie?  vermiidutous  dilseases^  br  diseases  proceeding  frotA 
woz^s.  Tlie  machis  are  a  superstitious  class,  or  prexendei^ 
to  sorcery^  anld  allege'that  ail  diJseases  'f)roceed;  frOm  ^tch^ 
<!iraft,  and' -pretend  therefor^ ^  to  cure  them  fajy  snpetiiatural 
meting  for  which  reason  they  are  employed  in'  desperate 
cases^  wheir  the  exertions  br  the  amptvesoxiSi  mleusha:^ 
proved  ineffectual.  Tbev  have  likewise  a  kind  of  surgeons^ 
called  giUarv€y  who  a^e  skilful  in  replacing  lu^tioiis,  setting 
*"     '--'^   '-•  ^    '     •--'.:        "-     0:acture3 
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fractured  bone»,  and  curing  wounds  and  ulcera.  Beibre  the 
arrival  of  the  S^[>aniard^  we  Chilese  doctors  utsed  bleeding, 
blistering,  emetics,  cadiartics,  sudori6c8,  and  even  glytters. 
They  let  blood  by  means  of  a  sharp  flint  fixed  in  a  small 
stick }  and  for  giving  glysters  they  empkw  a  bladder  and 
pipe.  Their  emetics,  catuartics,  and  audorincs  are  ail  obtain«> 
ea  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Their  commerce,  both  internal  and  external,  is  all  carried 
on  by  barter,  as  they  have  not  adopted  the  use  of  money ; 
and  this  is  regulated  by  a  conrentional  tariff,  according^  to 
which  the  values  of  all  articles  in  commerce  are  appraised 
imder  the  name  of  adlen^  or  payment.  Their  external  trade 
is  virith  the  Spaniards,  with  whom  they  exchange  ponchos^  or 
Chilese  cloaks,  and  animals,  for  winet>r  European  articles. 
The  l^aniards  of  the  province  of  Maule  sunply  the  Arauca* 
liians  veith  iron  ware,  bits  fi»r  bridles,  cutlery,  grain,  and 
wine  I  and.  are- paid  in  ponchos  of  which  they  receive  above 
40,000  yearly,  in  horned  cattle,  horses,  ostrich  feathers, 
curious  baskets,  and  other  trifles ;  for  it  has  never  been  pos« 
sible  to  induce  them  to  open  their  gold  mines.  The  Spanish 
merchant  has  in  the  first  place  to  obtain  permission,  from  the 
lilmens  or  heads  of  families  of  a  district,  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeds to  all  the  houses,  distributing  his  merchandize  indiscri«> 
xnipately  to  all  who  present  themselves.  When  he  has  com« 
gleted  his  sale,  he  gives  notice  of  his  departure,  and  all  the 
purchasers  hasten  to  an  appointed  vUlage,  where  they  deliver 
]tbe  articles  agreed  for  with  the  utmost  punctuality. 


Section  IV. 

*  •     •      • 

*  Tint  Expedition  of  the  Spaniards  into  ChUi  under  Almagro* 

ArrER  the  death  of  Atahualpa  and  the  sulgection  of  the 
Peruvian  empire  by  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  Pizarro  persuad- 
ed his  companion  Almagro  to  undertake:  the  conquest  of 
Chili  then  celebrated  for  its  riches,  being  desirous  to  enjoy 
die  sole  comma,nd  in  Peru.  Filled  with  sanguine  expecta* 
tions  of  a  rich  booty,  Almagro  began  his  march  for  Chili  in 
the  end  '  of  the  year  1535,  with  an  army  of  570  Spaniards^ 
and  accompanied  by  15,000  Peruvians,  under  the  command 

of 

r 

1  The  begiDHmg  of  that  year  accordiO|;  to  Oysle.*-^£. 
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of  PauUu  *,  ike  toother  of  the  Itica  MaincOi  the  itominal  em- 
ptor of  Peru,  who  had  succeeded  to  Atahualpa  and  Huascar^ 
Two  f oad8  lead  from  Peru  to  Chili ;  one  of  which  by  the 
-maritiaie  pHun)  is  the  arid  desert  of  Atacama^  destitute  of 
water  and  {Provisions;  while  the  other  passes  for  about  ISO 
miles  oyer  the  immense  ridge  of  the  Andes^  and  is  attended 
by  excessive  inconveniences  and  almost  insurmountable  diffi'^ 
cttlties.  Almagro  chose  this  road  because  it  was  ^e  shortest 
^m  Cozco ;  and  in  this  march  his  army  had  to  endure  in- 
finite fiitigtte,  and  almost  incessant  conflicts  with  the  barbae 
rous  tribes  in  the  several  districts  through  which  he  had  to 
pass.  He  at  length  reached  the  eastern  side  of  the  vast 
chain  of  the  Andes  at  the  comihencement  of  winter,  almost 
destitute  of  provision^  and  ill  supplied  with  clothing  to  pro* 
tect  hi^peopiie  under  die  inclemencies  of  the  region  he  hdd 
still  to  penetrate.  At  the  season  of  the  year  wh^h  he  unfor* 
tunately  chosCf  snow  faHs  almost  continually  among ,  the 
Andes,  and  completely  fills  and  obliterates  the  narrow  paths 
that  are  even  difficultly  passable  in  summer.  The  soldiers, 
however,  animated  by  thar  general,  and  ignorant  of  the 
dai^rs  they  had  to  encounter,  advanced  with  incpncdivable 
toil  to  the  summit  of  the  rugged  ascent*  But  by.  the  .severity 
of  the  weather^  and  the  want  of  provisions,  150  of  the  Spani- 
ards perished  by  the  way ;  and  10,000  of  the  Peruvians,  less 
able  to  endure  the  rigours  of  that  firozen  region,  were  destroy- 
ed. Not  one  of  all  the  army  would  have  esci^ed,  had  not 
Almagro  pushed  resolutely  forward  with  a  small  party  of 
horse  to  Cc^aipo,  whence  he  sent  back  succours  and  provi- 
sions to  his  army  still  engaged  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains* 
By  these  means,  those  <n  the  most  robust  constitutions,  who 
had  been  able  to  resist  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  were 
enabled  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  snow,  wnik  at  lengdi 
readied  the  pteins  of  Copaipo,  the  most  northerly  province 
ih  Chili,  where  they  were  kindly  received  and  entertained  by 
the  itfhaMtants,  through  respect  for  the  Peruvians* 

•As  the  Inca  PaaDu  was  wdl  acquainted  witb  the  object  of 
this  expedition,  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  Copaipo  to  de- 
liver up  to  him  all  the  gold  in  their  possession,  whidi  he  im- 
mediately presented  to  Almagro,  to  the  value  of  500,000 
'         ^     ;      .  ducats* 

•  t'By  OtiIs  ddsiPcruvian  {iriAce  iic^U^  P^uUo  Topo,  and  Hxt.  high 
fricft  of  iJbsPeniwiiy  ViUacumu,  isf^td  tQ  hav«  been  likewise  sent  in 
csmjiaiiy  with  Alauigco.— £•  .. 
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duoais.  Aki0gro  was  Uflbly  pkbiied  with  tl^  flnir  fi^ 
labours,  and  imincdiatefy  distributed  the  whdle  among  bi» 
floMiers,  to  whom  also  he  remitted  immense  debts  whieh  they 
owed  him,  as  he  had  advanced  them  all  the  ftmds  which  were 
necessary  to-  fit  them  out  for  the  esqfieditiom  Almngso  soob 
learnt  that  tibe  reigning  Ulmen  of  C3opaipo  had  usurped  thip 
government  of  that  pix>vince  in  prgmlice  of  his  n^hew  and! 
ward,  who  had  fled  to  the  woods*  Calling  the  lawfid  heir 
into  his  psesence,  he  arrested  the  guilty  chief,  and  rdn^ated 
the  lawml  heir  in  the  government,  with  the  universal  appIause^ 
of  the  natives,  who  attributed  this  conduct  entirdy  to  mo- 
tives of  justice  and  a  wish  to  redress  the  injured. 
.  When  the  Spaniards  were  recovered  from  tbdbr  fiitigues^ 
throng  the  hospitable  assistance  of  the  Ciopaipins,  and  were 
reinforced  by  an  additional  number  of  soldiers  brou^t  by 
Bodrigo  Qrgones  from  Peru,  Ahnagro  and.bis  troops  com- 
menora  their  march  towards  the  more  southerly  provinoes  of 
ChHi,  fiill  of  the  most  flattering  hopes  of  acquirii^  vast  riches 
and  qdendid  establishments  in  a  fine  country,  which  was  in^- 
terspevsedon  idl  sides  with  numerous  villages,  evincipgan  ex- 
toisive  population  and  fertile  soil  The  natives  evjery  where 
crowded  round  them  on  the  march,  t&  examiiie  the  wonder* 
fid  strangers,  and  to  present  ^m  with  such  thsags  as  they 
thou^  msght  prove*  agreeable  to  beioga  whom  they  coaceiv* 
ed  ot  a  simeiior  ocder  toodier  meft*  In  the  mean  time,  two 
sotdiezawlio  had  separated  from  the  army,  proceeded  to  the 
river  Huasco  which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  Copoipo  and  Coquimbo,  where  they  were  well  re- 
ceived at  mt  by  die  inhabitants  i  but,  in  consequence  of  some 
actv  of  violence,  ther  were  afterwards  put  to  death,  being  the 
first  European  bbod  spilt  in  Chili,  which  has  since  been  so 

Spiottdy  swalered  widi  the  blood  of  the  i^niards.^  Qa  being 
ormed  of  this  un&rtunate  accident,  ealciMated'  So  weaJ^en 
the  esnked  nodon  which  he  wished  to  insrate  inter  th^  natives 
of  the  charaotd:;  of  hk^  scddiers,  Ahnagro  hastened  his.  march 
for  Coqoimbo,  wfa^e.he  immediatdy  ordered  Mmrafinio  the 
head  idmen  of  the  province, .  his.  brother,  and  twenty  others  of 
the  principal. inhabitaDts  to  be^.brouarlit  be&re  himi  aH  of 
whom  he  commilted  to  the  flames,  This  act  of  cruelty  ap- 
peared extraordinary  and  unjust  to  every  one;  Tor  even 
among  these  adventurers,  inured  to  rapine  and  bloodshed, 
there  still  were  some  men  Of  hlimatoity  and  jtistineb:  The  ma* 
jority  of  the  army  op^ly  disaf^MfOv^d  lhe*se¥a4ty  ol  the  ge^ 
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netsi  on  this  ii^sakfOf  ieoid  firom  this  time  bk  affimn  ceased 
lo  be  proq)ierou8. 

SelM  time  in  the  year  15S7,  Almagro  reoeired.  a  coosi^ 
deraMernnfercemait  from  Peru  rnider  the  command^of  JuM 
de  Rada  $  who  likewise  brought  him  letters  |iatsiit  from-  tha 
kiog  of  l^ain,  by  which  he  was  sppointod  goTeraor.  of  dOO 
leames  of  territory  to  the  southward  of  the  ttovemmitii  which 
bad  been  grained  to  Francisco  Pizarro.  By  the  same  coA** 
veyance  Almagro  received  letters  irom  his  friends  in  Pem^ 
urging  hkn  to  return  to  that  country  and  to  take  possession 
of  Cttzoo,  which  diey  asserted  was  wisfatn  the  limits  of  tb« 
jurisdiction  confided  to  him  by  his  patent  But,  as  he  enter* 
tained  very  sanguine  ideas  of  the  value  of  ^e  conqomst-  in 
which  he  was  now  eigaged,  htf  pnvsutd  his^  march  towards 
the  south,  and  passed  the  fatal  CacAn^poei^t'MMpelj  regardlesi 
6f  the  remonstrances  of  bis  Peruvias  allies^  who  urged  him  t(l 
refrainfrom  attempting  to  invade  the -coimtin^'  of  the  valiant 
l^iyimaiicians^  Atjdie  fiist  appeavanco  of  the  Spaniards^ 
these  brave  Indians  were  astonished  and  terrified  by  thehorse# 
and  thundering  arms  of  the  stannger^; '  but  soon  recovering; 
from  the  ^fects  of  tbeir  first  surprise,  they  intrepidly  0fifo$/dd 
their  new  enemies'  <m  the  bimks  of  die  -Rio-^claro.  Despisiiij^ 
their  force,  and  ignorant  of  their  bravery^  Almagro  placed 
his  Peruvian  allies  in  the  first  line,  now  considerably  increase 
ed  by  an  additional  number  whom  PauDu  had  drawn  from  the 
Peruviflin  garrisons  in  Chi)i.  Bm  these  troops  were  soon  de* 
feated  by  tbe  Promaucionsi  and  fell  back  in  conluaion  on  the 
Hne  <^  Spaniards  iA  the  rear.  The  Spaniards,  instead  of  re* 
maining  spectators  of  the  batde,  were  now  compelled  to  sus^ 
tain  Ae  vigorous  attack  of  the  enemy ;  and,  advancing  with 
their  bmrse,  a  furious  battle  was  fought  with  considerable  loss 
on  both  sides,  and  tontinued  till  night  separated  th#  comba* 
tants  without  either  party  having  gained  the  victory. 

Although  the  Promaucians  had  sustained  a  heavy  loss  iir 
this  battle,  they  cooragebusly  encamped  within  sight  of  the 
^Mmiards,  detennined  to  renew  the  fi^t  next  mornings 
Though  the  Spaniards  bad  kept  possession  of  the  field,  and 
considered  themselves  victorious  according  tp  the  customs  of 
Europe,  they  were  very  differently  inclined  from  theityValiant 
enemies.     Hitherto  they  had  been  accustomed  to  subdue  ex* 

'  tensive 
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taudve  provinces  with  little  or  no  resifitanee^  and  became  dif* 
gu9ted  with  on  enterprise  which  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  much  fiitigue  and  danger,  and  the  loss  of  much  blood, 
having  to  contend  against  a  Imd  and  independent  natioi)»  by 
whom  they  were  not  considered  as  immortal  or  as  a  superior 
order  of  beii^.  It  was  therefore  resolved  by  common  con- 
sent to  aban£>n  the  present  ocpeditioUf  yet  they  differed  ma- 
terially as  to  the  conduct  of  their  retreat  ^  some  being  desir- 
ous to  return  into  Peru  entirely»  while  others  wished  to  form 
•  settlement  in  the  northern  provinces  of  ChiU,  where  they 
]Md  alreadv  received  so  much  hospitality,  and  bad  acquired 
considerable  riches.  The  first  oprnion  was  su|;^rted  by 
Ahnagro,  now  strongly  impressed  bv  the  suggestions  of  his 
friends  in  Peru  to  tue  possession  of  Cuzco*  He  represented 
to  his  soldiers  the  dangers  to  which  a  settlement  would  be  ex- 
posed in  so  warlike  a  country,  and  persuaded  them  to  follow 
him  to  Cuzco,  where  he  expected  to  be  able  to  establish  his 
authority  cither  by  persuasion  or  force,  pursuant  to  his  royal 
patent. 

Having  determined  to  return  into  Peru,  and  having  fatally 
experienced  the  dangers  of  the  mountain  road,  Almagro  re* 
solved  to  march  by  the  desert  of  Atacama  in  the  maritime 

i>lain}  by  which  he  conducted  his  troops  into  Peru  with  very 
ittle  loss  in  1538.  He  took  possession  of  Cuzco  by  surprise  ; 
and,  after  ineffectual  negociations,  he  fought  a  battle  with  the 
broUier  of  Pizarro,  by  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  be- 
headed as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  Such  was  the  fate 
of  the  first  expedition  of  the  S|)aniards  against  Chili,  under- 
taken bv  the  best  body  of  European  troops^  that  had  hitherto 
been  collected  in  those  distant  regions.  The  thirst  of  riches 
was  the  movins  spring  of  this  expedition,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  ^eir  hopes  the  cause  of  its  abandonment. 


SSCTION   V. 

Second  Espediiimi  into  CAM,  under  Pedro  de  ValdiviOf,  to  the 
commencement  of  the  War  between  ike  Spaniards  ondArau* 
caniane. 

H^vxifa  obtained  absolute  command  of  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions on  the  western  side  of  South  America,  bv  the  defeat 
and  death  of  his  rival  Almagro,  Pixarvo  resdvea  to  resume 

the 
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the  ccmqtfest  of  Chili,  which  he  conceived  naght  become  an 
important  acquisition.  Among  the  adventurers  who  hsid 
come  from  Spain  to  Chili,  were  two  officers  who  held  royal 
commissions  to  attempt  this  conquest,  named  Pedro  Sanchez 
de  Hoz,  and  Camargo.  To  Hoz  had  been  confided  the  con<* 
quest  of  the  Country  from  the  confines  of  Peru  to  the  river 
Maule ;  and  to  Camargo  the  remainder  of  the  country  be- 
yond that  river  to  the  archipelago  of  Chilo^.  Jealous  of  the 
interference  of  thiese  officers  in  the  country  which  he  consi* 
dered  as  his  by  right  of  discovery,  Piiarro  refused  under  fri- 
volous pretences  to  confinn  the  royal  nomination,  aixd  chose 
for  the  conduct  of  the  expedition  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  his 
qusrter^master,  a  prudent  active  and  brave  officer,  who  had 
acquired  military  experience  in  the  wani  of  Italy,  and  who 
had  already  evinced  a  strong  attachment  to  his .  party.  On 
this  occasion,  Valdivia  was  directed  to  take  Hoz  along  widi 
him  to  Chili,  and  to  allow  him  every  advantage  he  couid 
possibly  desire  in  the  aUotmoit  or  repartition  of  lands  and  In* 
dians  in  the  expected  conquest. 

Valdivia  accordingly  set  out  from  Cuzco  in  151*0^  with  a 
force  of  200  Spaniards,  and  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
foody  of  Peruvian  auxiliaries,  taking  likewise  along  with  him 
some  monks,  several  l^anish  women,  and  a  great  number  of 
European  quadrupeds,  with  every  requisite  for  settling  a  n^w 
colony  in  the  country.    On  his  march  for  Chili  he  pursued 
the  same  route  with  Almagro  $  but  instructed  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  predecesscMT,  he  did  not  attanpt  to  pass  the  Andes 
tiU  die  middle  of  summer,  by  which  precaution  he  was  en** 
abled  to  enter  ChiU  witiiout  incurring  any  loss.     His  recep- 
tion there  however,  even  in  the  northern  provinces,  was  very 
different  from  that  which  had  been  experi^iced  by  Almagro. 
Informed  of  the  conquest  of  Peru  by  the  SpaniardSf  owing  to 
which  they  were  freed  from  the  submission  they  had  dome 
under  to  tne  Incas,  they  did  not  consider  themselves  bound  to 
transfer  their  dbedience  to  the  present  invaders.     The  Co- 
paipans  accordingly  began  to  attack  Valdivia  immediately  on 
entering  their  country,  assaiHng  him  at  every  step  wfth  vtmch 
valour,  but  widi  very  little,  conduct.    Like  barbaiiaDS  in  ge* 
neial,  they  were  incapable  of  making  a  common  cause  with 
each  other ;  and  having  been  long  accustomed  to  servitude 
under  die  Peruvians,   during  which  all  union  among  the 
northern  tribes  had  been  dissolved,  they  attacked  their  inva- 
ders'in  separate  hordes  as  they  advanced  into  the  country, 

and 


mtui  witbotttthat  steady  and  fiimcouragie  tdiich  stamp*  the' 
talour  of  a  free  people  m  the  defence  of  tbeir  liberties*  Jb  apite 
of  this  desultory  and  uncombined  opposition  from  the  nativesf 
¥a}<]Uhmt  traven^ed  the  provinces  of  Copaipo,  Coqttimbof 
QQiHbta,  and  MeHpiUa;,  with  very  little  loss  though  much 
haraa^sed^  and'  atrived  in  the  prcinnce  of  Mapocho^  now 
called  St  Jago*' 

Thisprovwee,  which  is  -mor6  than  600  miks  firotti  the  conf 
fines  of  Pent,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  fertile  in  the 
itiagdonii  Itsnameof  Mapochosigniiiesintfae  Ghilese  hm* 
goage,  dtf  land  ^manjf  people j  aod  according  to  the  earliest 
writers  reqpectiilg  Ghin,  its  popnbtion  was  then  extilemely 
tiuttier0tts«  This  province,  whidi  borders  on  the  Andes^  is 
140  miles.  In  tiroumfeteace^  and  is  .watered  by  the  rivers 
Mliypo,  Goiina,  Lampa^  and  Mapocho,  wfai^h  last  divides  it 
into  two  nearly  equal  pair'ts.  In  one  place  this  river  sinks  into 
ibe  earth,  and  after  a  subterraneous  course  of  five  mile% 
enievges  again  with  an  increase  of  its  waters,  and  finally  joins 
the  river  Maypo.  The  mountains  of  Caren,  which  terminate 
Ais  provhicd  on  the*  north,  dbound  in  gold,  and-  in  diat  part 
of  the  Andes  which' ffurros  the  eastern  boundary,  there  are 
several  rich  mines  of  stiver.  Valdivia  had  penetnited  tht^s  &i' 
into  the  country  on  purpose  to  render  it  difficult  for  his  sol*^ 
diers  to  return  into  Peru,  aiid  he  now,  determined  to  form  a 
selillemenf  in  this  province,  which,  from  its'temote  situation 
and  natural  advantages^  seemed  exceHelitiy. calculated  to  be* 
eome  the  centre  of  his  intended  conquests*  Having  ^selected 
with  this  Tiew  a  convenient  situation  on  the  left.shoce  of  the 
Mapochb,  he  hud  the  foundation  of  the  intended;  capital  of 
the  Itingdom  of  Cfaili,^  on  the  24^  of  February  154 1 ,  naming 
this  new  city  St  Jagb,  in  honour  of  the  tutelary  saint  of  Spaim 
fe  layingtout  the  ground  plan  «f  the  intended  i^ity,  Jhe  divid* 
ed  the  whole  into  plots  or  sqnites  of.  4096  toises  each  S  and 
•Hotted  a  quarter  of  each  square  as  the:s(jte  df  a  house  .for 
each  citizen,  which  platt  has  beien  followed  in>  laying  out  ai 
the  other  cities  in  Chilis  /One  of  these  ^reas  stualM  <»  pnf 
side  of  (£e  great  square,  was  destined  for  the  cathedral  and 
bishf^s  palace,  and  another  for  the  house  iH  the  governor 
i  "./••"       and 

1  Thirai^ not ^rtkicUy svexprwsod,  ^is  must  be  considered a^isquvrf 
toises,  majpug  eadi  sido  <»  the  smiare  64  toiaesy  or  J8«  feet.  In:  f  ^'^j^^ 
account  of  the  city  of  St  Jagb,  the  public  square  ii  dsscribtd  as  being'  ,is!^ 
feet  on  cath  side.-^E*  ^  ,  ur    .^ 
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^nd  the  pubUc  office  He  then  q^inted  a  cabildo  or  ma- 
gistracy, accQn}u^  to  the  usual  focms  in  Spanish  cities,  firom: 
those  persons  in  his  small  ani^y  that  were  best  qualified  for 
the  purpose ;  an^,  for  the  protection  of  the  new  settiemoity^ 
In  CQse  of  attack  from  the  Chilese,  he  built  a  fort  on  a  hill  in' 
the  centre  pf  the  city,  which  has  since  received  the  name  of 
iSt  ]Lucia»  .  . 

XhQi}gh  n)aiiy  have  applauded  the  sagacity  of  Valdivia  in  the 
fc)ioice  Qt  a  situation  for  the  capital  of  tm  new  colony,  it  wouklr 
in  my.  opinion  have  been  much  better  placed  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Maypo,  .^.bout  fifteen  miles  farther  south ;  as  that 
river  is  jxingh  larger,  than  the  Mapocho,  has  a  direct  com-' 
^unication  y^ith  }he  sea,  and  might  easily  be  made  navigable 
j^r  ships  pf  coi^si.derable  burden.  In  the  year  17^7,  this  citf^ 
pontaineid  .more  than  40,000  inhabitants,  and  was  rapidly  in^ 
creasing  in  population,  owii)g  to  its. being  the  seat  of  govemr- 
ment,  and  the  residenceofmiaQy. wealthy  and  luxurious  fiuni- 
lies,  by  which  it  attracts  considerable  commerce* 

The  natives  observed  the  progress  of  this  new  ^settlement 
with .  much  jealousy,   and  concerted  measures  for  freeing 
themselves  frpm  such  unwelcome  intruders;  but,  as  Valdivia 
discovered  their  intentions,  he  confined  the  chie&  of  the  con- 
spiracy in  his  new  fortress ;  and  having  intimation  of  a  secret 
int^elligence  b^ng  carried  on  between  the  Mapochians  and 
their  neighbours  the  Promaucians^  he  repaired  with  a  body 
p(  ^ixty  horse  to  the  river  Cacbapoal  or  Rapel  to  watch  the 
motjipns  of  that  brave  and  enterprising  natioq.    Tliis  pre- 
f^utipn  wap  .bpweyer.  altogether  unnecessary,  as  that  fearless 
people  had  not  sufficient  policy  or  foresight  to  think  of  uniting 
wijth  their  neighbours  in  order  to  secure  themselves  irom  the 
impending  daneei:,      Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Yaldivia,  the  Mapochians  fell  upon  tlie  new  settlement  with 
4esperat;e  fury,  burnt  all  the  half-built  houses,  and .  assailed 
(he  citadel  on  all  sides,  in  which  the  inhabitants  had  taken 
refogi^     While  the  Spaniards  were  valiantly  defending  theiv 
imperfect  for)ificatipn6,  a  woman  named  Inea  Suarez,  beat 
out  the  brains  pf  all  ^be  captive  chiefs  with  an  axe,  under  the 
apprehension  that  t|iey  were  endeavouring  to  regain  their 
liber^,  and  might  assist  the  assailants  in  gaining  possession 
of  the  fort«    The  attack  began  at  day^break,  and  was  con- 
tinued without  intermission  till  night,  fresh  assailants  con* 
tinually  occupying  the  places  of  those  who  were  slain  or 
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The  commandant  of  the  Spaniards,  Alonzo  de  Monroy, 
found  means  to  send  a  messenger  to  inform  Vaklivia  of  his 
situation ;  and  the  governor  accordingly  hastened  to  the  aid 
of  the  besieged  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  found  the 
ditch  almost  filled  with  dead  bodies,  iirhile  the  enemy,  not- 
withstanding the  heavy  loss  they  had  sustained,  were  prepar- 
ing to  renew  the  assault.  Drawing  out  its  in&ntry  fiom  the* 
fort  to  join  the  cavalry  he  had  along  with  him,  Valdivia  ad- 
vanced in  order  of  battle  against  the  forces  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  posted  on  the  bank  of  the  Mapocho.  The  battle 
was  again  renewed  in  this  place,  and  obstinately  contested 
with  equal  valour  on  both  sides ;  but  with  great  disadvantage 
on  the  part  of  the  natives,  who  were  &r  in&rior  in  arms  and 
discipline  to  the  £^>aniardi«  Tlie  musquetry  and  the  horse 
made  a  dreadful  slaughter  among  Mapochians,  who  were  on- 
ly armed  with  bows  and  slings;  yet  obstinately  bent  upon 
preserving  their  independence,  and  regardless  of  their  own 
importance,  they  rushed  on  to  inevitable  destruction;  till 
having  lost  the  flower  of  thw  valiant  warriors,  and  reduced 
to  a  small  number,  they  at  length  fled  and  dispersed  over  the 
plain.  Notwithstanding  this  memorable  defeat,  and  others 
of  not  less  importance  which  they  sustained  afterwards,  the 
Mapochians  did  not  cease  for  the  space  of  six  years  to  keep 
the  Spaniards  closely  blockaded  in  St  Jf^,  continually  at- 
tacking them  on  every  opportunity,  and  cutting  off  their  pro- 
visions so  effectually,  that  they  were  oflen  reduced  tp  great 
straits,  having  to  subsist  upon  unwholesome  and  kwthsome 
viands,  and  what  little  grain  they  were  able  to  raise  under 
protection  of  the  cannon  from  the  ramparts.  At  length, 
worn  out  and  brought  to  utter  ruin  by  this  incessant  war- 
fare, the  remnant  of  the  Mapodiians  destroyed  their  own 
crops  and  retired  to  the  mountains,  leaving  the  fertile  plains 
around  the  new  city  utterly  deserted  and  uncukivated. 

The  soldiers  under  Valdivia  became  wearied  and  disgusted 
by  this  continual  war,  so  difEsr^it  from  what  they  had  expec- 
ted i  and  as  they  believed  him  obstinately  bent  upon  ad- 
herence to  his  own  plan,  and  resolved  to  continue  the  settle* 
ment  in  spite  of  every  imposition  from  the  natives,  they  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  to  kill  tb^r  general  and  to  return  into 
Peru,  where  they  expected  to  enjoy  more  ease  and  tranquillity,- 
Having  fortunately  got  notice  of  this  conspiracy,  Valdivia, 
who  possessed  great  prudence  and  an  insinuating  address, 
spon  conciliated  those  who  were  least  implicated.    After  this, 
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as  he  only  had  the  title  of  general  which  did  not  confer  any 
civil  and  judidaL  power,  ne  assembled  the  Cabildo  of  the 
city,  and  persuaded  them  to  invieat  hhn  iti  the  office  of  gover* 
nor  of  the  city  and  kingdom.  In  this  imposing  capacity,  he 
tried  and  capitally  punished  some  of  the  ringleaders  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  then  prudently  exerted  hinweu  to  soothe  the 
turbulent  and  seditious  qiirits  of  the  remainder,  by  buoying 
up  their  hopes  with  the  roost  flatt^ing  promises  of  future 
wealth.  He  had  often  heard  in  Peru,  that  the  valley  of 
Quillota  abounded  in  mines  of  gold^  and  waa  hopefiil  there-' 
fore  of  being  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient  <)uanti^  from  thence 
to  satisfy  the  avidity  of  his  soldiers.  Notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  he  sent  a  party  cf 
soldiers  into  the  valley  of  QuiUota,  with  orders  to  si]f>erinteiid 
and  protect  a  number  of  labourers  in  di^^g  for  the  predoml 
metflJ  said  to  be  abound  in  that  place.  jThe  mine  which  wat 
op^ed  upon  this  occasion  proved  remarkably  rich  and  [wo* 
ductive,  surpassing  their  most  sanguine  hopes;  60  that  aO 
their  past  sufferings  and  present  difficulties  were  soon  buried 
in  oblivion,  and  henceforwards  no  one  had  the  remotest  wish 
to  leave  the  country.  Valdivia,  encouraged  by  this  success 
to  new  enterprises,  ordered  a  carrack  or  ship  of  some  €on« 
siderable  size  to  be  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Chilan^ 
which  traverses  the  valley  of  QuBlota,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
readily  obtaining  succours  from  Peru,  without  which  he  was 
fully  sensible  he  could  not  possibly  succeed  in  the  vast  enters 
prise  he  had  in  view,  which  was  no  less  than  to  accomplish 
the  entire  reduction  of  Chili. 

In  the  mean  time,  considering  the  urgent  state  of  his  a& 
fairs,  Valdivia  resolved  to  dispatch  two  of  his  principal  officers^ 
Alonzo  Monroy,  and  Pedro  Miranda  by  land  to  Peru,  witk 
an  escort  of  sIk- horsemen,  whose  spurs,  bits,  and  stirrups  he 
directed  to  be  made  of  solid  gold,  hoping  thereby  to  entice 
a  sufficient  number  of  recruits  to  come  to  his  assistance,  by 
this  obvious  proof  of  the  riches  of  the  country.  Althouffh 
these  messengers  were  escorted  to  the  confines  of  Chili  ny 
thirty  additional  horsemen,  they  were  attacked  and  defeated 
in  the  province  of  Copaipo  by  a  hundred  archers,  command* 
ed  by  Coteo,  an  officer  of  the  Ulmm  of  that  province.  Of 
the  whole  party  none  escaped  with  life  but  the  two  officers, 
Monroy  and  Miranda,  who  were  made  prisoners  and  car<r 
ried  before  the  ulmen  covered  with  wounds.  The  prince  had 
Tieohred  on  putting  them  both  to  death ;  but^  while  delibeiat* 
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uig  on  the  mode  of  ei^ecutioQ)  lu»  wife*  the  ulmena  or  princess 
of  Popaipo,  moved  by  compassion  for  their  unhappy  situation, 
successfully  intercedea  with  her  husband  to  spare  their  lives^ 
unbound  them  with  her  own  hand%  t^dedy  dressed  their 
wounds,  and  treated  them  as  if  they  had- been  her  brothers. 
When  .they  were  entirely  recovered)  sh^  desired  them  to 
te^ch  her  son  the  art  df  ridii^r,  b&  several  of  the  Spanish 
horses  had  been  taken  Jn  the  late  defeat.  The  two  Spaniardb 
ireadily  opns^t^  to  her  ire<j[ueat,  hoping  to  avail  tlieinselves 
of  this  circumstance  to  give  them  anopportunity  of  recovering 
their  liberty,  which  they  dM  in  effect ;  but  (he  means  they 
en^ployed  was  marked  by  a  cruel  act  of  ingratitude  to  their 
compassiopiite  benefactress,  of  so  much  deeper  turpitude  that 
it  waa  unnecessary  for  their  purpose*  As  the  young  piince 
was  one  day  riding  between  them,  escorted  by  a  party  of 
probers  and  preceded  by  an  officer  cariying  a  iance^  Monroy 
suddenly  dispi^dbed  him  .with  two  or  three,  mortal  wounds  of 
a  poniard.  At  the  same  time  Miranda  mecied  the  hope  from 
the  officer  of  the  guard,  who  were  thrown  into  confusion  by 
thia  unexpected  event,  and.the  two  Spaniards  readily  accom* 
plished  their  escape.  Being  well  mount^ds  they  easily  eluded 
pursuit,  and .  made .  their  way  through  the  desert  into  Peru, 
v^h^nce  they,  continued  their  way  to  Guzco,  where  Vaca  de 
Ca^ro  .th^  resided,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  government 
after  the  cruel  assassination  of  Jp^rancisco  Pizarro  by  the  AW 
magrian  faction. 

.  When  De  CastrosKas  in&rpied  pf  the  oritioal  sitoation  of 
affairs  in  Chili,  he  immediately  s^H  off  a  considerable  mn« 
foroement  by  land  under  the  oHmnaad  o£  Monroy»  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  conoeal  his  march  from  the  Cqniaipans, 
and,'  tp;  join  Valdivia  in  safety.  At  th^  san^e  time  the  presi> 
dent  of  rem  dispatched  by  sea  Juan  Batista.  Pastene,  a-  noble 
Grenoese,  with  a  more  considerable  reintbrcemient  for  Valdi-> 
via.  On  receiving  these  tw^  re^infovciCQieBts,  wJbich  arrived 
about  the  same  time»  Valdivia  begap  to  caisry  his  great  designs 
into  execution*  Being  solicitous  to  heoi^  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  sca^coast,  he  ordered  Pastene  to  explore  the 
whole  as  far  to  the  southwards  as  pos^ble,  noting  the  moat 
ipnportant  places  all  along  the  eoast  $  and,  on  his  return  frcmi 
this  maritiine  survey,  he  sent  him  back  to  Peru  ibr  additional 
reinforcements,  as  the  natives  had  become  every  day  bolder 
and  nK>re'  enterprising,  ever  since  their  victory  in  Copaipp 
cyver  Monroy  and  Miranda.     Only  a  little  beibre  this,  the 
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QuiUotans  had  contrived  to  massacre  all  thesoldier»temploy€d 
at  the  gold  ihines  in  their  country,  by  the  following  stratagem* 
One  day  a  neighbouring  Indian  brought  a  pot  fiiB  of  gold 
-to  Gonzalo  Rios»  the  commandant  at  the  mines,  and  Udd 
him  tifot  he  had  found  a  great  quantity  in  a  certain  di»- 
trict  of  the  country  which  he  oflfered  to  pcMfit  out.    On  this 
information,  all  were  eager  to  proceed  immediatdy.  to  the 
place,  that- they  might  participate  in  the  imaginary  treasure. 
As  they  arrived  at  the  place  describedin  a  tumultuary  man'^ 
ner  and  entirely  off  their  guard,  they  fell  into  an  ambush,  by 
which  the  whole  party  was  slain,  except  their  imprudent  com^ 
•mander  and  one  negro,  both  of  whom  slaved  their  lives  by  the 
speed  of  thdr  horses.     About  the  same  time  the  vessel  whicbi 
•Valdivia  bad  ordered  to  be  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Chilian  was  burnt  by  the  natives,  together  with  the  store-houses 
or  arsenal  which  he  had  established  in  that  place. 
>    On  receiving  notice  of  the  disasterwhich  had  taken  place 
•at  the  mines,  Valdivia  hastened  to  Quillota  with  a  strong  body 
of  troops,  and  took  revenge  as  &r  as  he  could  on  theQuillotans 
for  the  death  of  his  solcuers ;  after  which  he  constructed  a 
fort  in  their  country  in  which  he  left  a  garrison  for  the  pro* 
lection  of  the  people  employed  in-  the  gold  mines.     Being 
soon  afterwards  reinforced  by  three  hundred  men  from  Peru, 
under  the  command  of  Francisco  Viila&ranaiid  Christoval 
Escobar,  he  made  choice  of  a  beautiful  plain  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Coquimbo,  at  which  place  there  is  a  very  coi^ 
venient  natural  harbour,  near  which  he  erected  in  1544  a  ciQr 
which  he  named  Serena^  to  serve  as  a  place  of  anns  to  pro- 
tect the  northern  part  of  Chili,  and  to  secure  the  convoys 
and  reinforcements  which  might  come  from  Peru  in  that 
•direction.     This  place  is  still  known  in  geography  by  the 
name  of  Serena ;  but  in  Chili  the  native  name  of  Coquimbo 
prevails,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  Spanish  cities  and 
towns  in  dull. 

In  the  ensuing  year,  1545,  Valdivia  marched  into  the  coun« 
try  of  the  Promaucians,  with  the  view  of  extending  his  con- 
quests to  the  southwards.  Contemporary  historians  have  not 
left  an  account  of  the  events  of  this  year,  nor  of  any  battles 
having  been  fought  on  this  occasion ;  yet  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  this  valiant  tribe,  who  hald  so  gloriously  repulsed 
the  armies  of  the  loca  and  of  Almagro,  would  allow  Valdivia 
to  reduce  their  territory  to  subjection  without  a  stru^le. 
.Howevser  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  the 
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ftrt  to  persoade  the  Promaucians  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
him  against  the  other  tribes  of  Chili ;  as  ever  since  the  Spa- 
nish armies  in  Chili  have  been  assisted  by  Promaucian  atuu- 
liaries,  owing  to  which  the  most  rooted  antipathy  has  been  con- 
stantly entertained  by  the  Araucanians  against  the  remnant 
of  the  Promaucians*  In  the  year  1546,  Valdivia  passed  the 
river  Maul^,  and  reduced  the  natives  to  obedience  from  that 
river  to  the  Itata.  While  encamped  at  a  place  named  Qui- 
lacura,  near  the  latter  river,  he  was  attacked  one  night  by  the 
natives^  who  destroyed  many  of  his  horses,  and  put  him  into 
imminent  danger  oi  a  total  defeat.  His  loss  on  this  occasion 
must  have  been  considerable ;  as  he  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
linquish his  plan  of  farther  conquest,  and  to  return  to  St  Jago 
to  wait  reinforcements  from  Peru.  As  the  expected  rein- 
forcements did  not  arrive,  and  Pastene,  who  had  been  sent 
into  Peru  to  endeavour  to  procure  recruits,  brought  news  in 
1547  of  the  civil  war  which  then  raged  in  Peru,  Valdivia  de- 
termined to  go  thither  in  person,  expecting  to  reap  some 
advantages  from  these  revolutionary  movements. 

Valdivia  sailed  therefore  with  Pastene  for  Peru,  taking 
with  him  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  and  left  Francisco  Villagran 
in  charge  of  the  government  of  Chili  during  his  absence. 
Valdivia  accordingly  arrived  in  Peru,  where  he  offered  his 
services  to  the  president  De  la  Gasca,  and  acted  with  great 
reputation  as  quarter-master^general  of  his  army  in  the  war 
against  Gonzalo  Pizarro.  The  president  was  so  much  satis- 
fied with  the  services  which  were  rendered  by  Valdivia  on  this 
occasion,  that,  after  the  insurrection  of  Gonzalo  was  entirely 
subdued,  he  confirmed  him  in  the  office  of  governor  of  Chili^ 
'and  sent  him  back  to  that  kingdom  with  abundance  of  mili<^ 
tary  stores,  and  with  two  ships  filled  with  the  soldiers  who 
had  served  under  Gonzalo  in  the  late  insurrection,  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  so  many  seditious  people  for 
whom  there  was  then  no  fit  employment  in  Peru. 

During  the  absence  of  Valdivia  from  Chili,  Pedro  de  Hoz^ 
who  had  been  deprived  of  that  share  in  the  conquest  and 
government  which  had  been  granted  him  by  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  who  had  imprudent^  put  himself  under  the  power 
of  his  more  successful  rival,  was  accused  of  entering  into  secret 
practices  for  usurping  the  government  It  is  now  unknown 
whether  this  accusation  was  well-founded,  or  if  it  were  merely 
a  pretence  for  getting  rid  of  him;  but,  however  this  may  have 
been,  Villagran  condemned  him  to  be  beheaded  in  1548, 
either  to  please  Valdivia  by  ridding  him  of  a  dangerous  com- 
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petitor,  or  perhaps  in  consequence  of  secret  ibstmctions  -ftir 
that  purpose.  About  this  time,  the  Copaipans  killed  forty 
Spaniards,  who  were  proceeding  ia  several  separate  detach?^ 
ments  from  Peru  to  Chili ;  and  the  Coquimbans,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  these  northern  neighbours,  massacred  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  new  city  of  Serena,  and  razed  that  place  to 
the  foundations.  On  this  occasion  Francisco  Aguirre  was 
sent  into  this  part  of  Chili  with  a  military  force,  to  chastise 
the  natives,  and  had  several  encounters  with  them  with  vari- 
ous success.  In  1549,  he  rebuilt  the  city  of  Serena  in  a  more 
commodious  situation,  and  the  inhabitants  have  ever  since 
considered  him  as  the  founder  of  their  city,  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  inhabitants  of  which  still  boast  of  being  his 
descendants. 

After  an  incessant  contest  of  nine  years,  attended  by  in- 
credible fiitigues,  ntunerous  dangers,  and  many  reverses, 
Valdivia  considered  himself  as  tioiidly  established  in  the  do- 
minion of  that  portion  of  Chili  which  had  formerly  been  under 
the  authority  of  the  Incas.  He  accordingly  distributed  the 
territory  among  his  followers  in  repartimientos,  assigning  a 
considerable  porticm  of  land  with  ail  its  native  inhabitants  to 
each  of  his  followers  in  proportion  to  their  rank  and  services, 
under  the  denomination  of  commanderies,  according  to  the 
baneful  system  of  feudalism  then  prevalent  in  Europe.  Hav- 
ing thus  quieted  the  restless  ambition  and  mutinous  spirit  of 
his  soldiers,  he  advanced  towards  the  south  to  extend  his 
conquests,  accompanied  by  a  respectable  force  both  of  Spanish 
and  Promaucians.  After  a  march  of  250  miles,  during  which 
be  encountered  few  obstacles  of  any  moment,  he  arrived  at 
the  Bay  of  Penco,  now  generally,  called  the  Bay  of  Conception, 
which  had  been  already  explored  by  Pastene  during  his 
voyage  of  discovery  formerly  mentioned ;  and  near  that  ex- 
cellent bay  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  third  city  in  Chill, 
on  the  5th  of  October  1550,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Conception. 

The  sitjuadon  of  this  place  was  admirably  adapted  for  com- 
merce, from  the  excellence  of  its  harbour;  as  the  bay  extends 
six  miles  from  east  to  west  and  nine  miles  from  north  to  south, 
defended  at  its  entrance  from  the  sea  by  the  pleasant  island 
of  Quiriquina.  The  passage  into  the  bay  on  the  north  side 
of  this  island,  called  the  bocca  grande^  is  about  half  a  league 
broad,  and  has  sufficient  water  for  the  largest  ships.  1  nat 
^n  the  other  side  of  the  island^  or  hocca  chica^  is  very  narrow, 
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and  is  only  navigable  by  small  vesseli^.  The  soil  arouiid  this 
place,  unaer  the  influence  of  an  admirable  climate,  produces 
abundance  of  timber,  excellent  wine,  and  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  is  not  deficient  in  the  valuable  minerals;  and 
both  the  sea  and  the  adjoining  rivers  afford  great  quantities  of 
fine  fish.  But  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  situation  which 
Was  chosen  for  this  city,  it  was  much  exposed  to  inundations 
of  the  sea  during  earthquakes,  which  are  frequent  in  Chilis 
On  the  8th  of  July  1730,  this  city  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  and  inundation ;  and  experienced  a  similar 
calamity  on  the  24'th  of  May  1751.  In  consequence  of  these 
repeated  calamities,  the  inhabitants  established  themselves  on 
the  24th  of  November  1764  in  the  vaUey  of  Mocha,  nine  miles 
south  from  Penco,  between  the  rivers  Andalian  and  Biobio, 
where  they  founded  a  city  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
'New  Conception.  The  harbour  named  Talgacuano,  situated 
at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  is  between 
six  and  seven  miles  from  the  new  city ;  and  a  fort  is  all  that 
now  remains  of  the  old  city,  now  called  Penco. 


Section  VI. 

Narrative  of  the  War  between  the  Spaniards  and  Aramaniam^ 
from  the  year  1550,  to  the  Defeat  and  Death  of  Pedro  de 
Valdivia  on  the  Sd  of  December  1553. 

Perceiving  the  intentions  of  VaJdivia  to  occupy  the  im- 
portant post  of  Penco  by  a  permanent  settlement,  the  adja- 
cent tribes  of  the  Pencones  gave  notice  of  this  invasion  to  the 
great  nation  of  the  Araucnnians,  their  neighbours  and  friends, 
whose  territories  began  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Biobio  ; 
who,  foreseeing  that  the  strangers  would  soon  entfeavour  to 
reduce  their  own  country  to  subjection,  determined  to  sue-* 
cour  their  distressed  allies  for  their  own  security.  Accord- 
ingly, in  a  butacoyogf  or  general  assembly  of  the  Araucanian 
confederacy;  Aillavalu  was  nominated  supreme  toqui^  and  was 
instructed  to  march  immediately  with  an  army  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Pencones.  In  the  year  1550,  pursuant  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  Araucanian  confederacy,  Aillavalu  passed 
the  great  river  Biobio,  at  the  head  of  4000  men,  and  boldly 
offered  battle  to  Valdivia,  who  had  advanced  to  meet  him  on 
the  banks  of  the  AndaUan.    The  brave  Araucanians  stistain- 
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ed  the  first  discharges  of  musquetry  firom  the  Spaniards  with 
wonderful  resolutiout  and  even  made  a  ri^id  evolution  under 
its  direful  effects,  by  which  they  assailed  at  once  the  front  and 
flank  .of  the  Spanish  army.  By  this  unexpected  courageous  as* 
sault,  and  even  judicious  tactical  manoeuvre,  the  Spaniards 
were  thrown  into  some  disorder,  and  Valdivia  was  exposed  to 
imminent  danger,  having  his  horse  killed  under  him ;  but 
the  Spaniards  replaced  their  firm  array,  forming  themselves 
into  a  hoUow  square  supported  by  their  cavalry,  and  success- 
fully resisted  every  effort  of  their  valiant  enemies,  of  whom 
they  slew  great  numbers  by  the  superiority  of  their  arms,  yet 
lost  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  number  of  their  own  men. 
The  batde  remained  undecided  for  several  hours;  when  at 
lenirtb,  rashly  pressing  forwards  with  impetuous  bravery^ 
AiUavalu  received  a  mortal  wound',  and  many  of  the  most 
valiant  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Araucanians  being  slaiiiy 
they  retired  in  good  order,  leaving  the  field  of  battle  to  the 
l^aniards,  who  felt  no  indinaUon  to  pursue  them  after  a  so 
dear-bought  victory. 

Valdivia,  though  he  had  been  present  in  many  battles,  botI| 
in  Europe  and  America,  was  astonished  at  the  valour  and 
military  skill  of  this  new  enemy,  and  declared  he  had  never 
been  exposed  to  such  imminent  danger  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  military  service.  As  he  expected  to  be  soon  attacked 
again,  be  immediately  proceeded  to  construct  a  strong  forti- 
fication for  the  protection  of  his  new  city  ;  and  in  fact,,  the 
Araucanian  confederacy  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  their  general  AiUavalu,  than  a  new  and  more 
numerous  army  was  ordered  against  the  Spaniards,  under  the 
command  oi  Lincoyan,  who  was  elected  to  the  vacant  office 
of  supreme  toqui.  From  his  gigantic  stature,  and  frequent 
displays  of  courage,  this  officer  had  acquired  great  reputation 
«mong  his  countrymen ;  but,  though  well  suited  for  a  subal- 
tern officeri  he  was  timid  and  irresolute  in  the  supreme  mi- 
litary command,  and  greatly  disappointed  the  expectations 
which  had  been  formed  from  his  former  behaviour. 

Havingmarshalled  his  army  in  three  divisions, .  Lincoyan 
marched  in  1551  to  attack  the  Spaniards  umler  Valdivia,  who 
still  remained  .at  Conception,  occupied  in  building  and  forti- 
fying the  new  city.    The  Spaniards  were  so  much  alarmed 

by 

1  In  Ovallcy  this  general  is  named  AnabiBoi  aod  is  said  to  liave  beei^ 
>nade  prisoner  In  the  battle.— B. 
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by  the  approach  of  the  Araiicanian  army,  that  after  confess^ 
ixifi  themselves,  they  took  shelter  under  the  eaimon  of  thei . 
fortifications,  where  the  Araucaniatis  boldly  assailed  them^ 
But,  finding  the  first  assault  unsuccessful,  Lincoyan  became 
apprehensive  of  losing  the  army  which  had  been  committed 
to  his  charge,  and  ordered  a  precipitate  retreat,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  Valdivia,  who  was  apprehensive  of  some  stratagem, 
and  did  not  venture  upon  attempting  a  pursuit.  When  it 
was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  actually  retreated,  the 
Spaniards  considered  their  flight  as  a  special  favour  from 
heaven,  and  some  even  allied  that  they  had  seen  the  apostle 
8t  James,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  waving  a  flaming  sword 
and  striking  terror  into  their  enemies.  But  the  only  miracle 
on  this  occasion  proceeded  irom  the  timid  (circumspection  of 
Lincoyan. 

Being  now  in  some  measure  freed  from  the  restraint  im* 
posed  upon  him  by  the  Araucanians,  Valdivia  applied  him- 
ielPdiligently  to  the  building  of  the  city  of  Conception,  for 
which  place  he  entertained  a  strong  predilection,  as  he  consi- 
dered that  it  would  become  the  centre  of  maritime  communi- 
cation between  Chili  and  the  ports  of  Peru  and  Spain.  Al* 
thou^^h  he  had  fixed  upon  St  Jago  for  the  capital  of  the  kingw 
"dom  of  Chili,  he  determined  upon  establishing  his  own  family 
8t  Conception  ;  for  which  purpose  he  selected  a  pleasant  si- 
tuation for  his  own  dwelling,  reserving  for  himself  the  fertile 
peninsula  between  the  rivers  Andalian  and  Biobio,  and  re- 
solved to  ai^k  as  a  reward  for  his  services  the  two  adjoining 
districts  of  Arauco  and  Tucapdj  with  the  title  of  marquis : 
For,  although  these  districts  still  remained  in  the  possession 
of  ttre  Araucanians,  he  fully  expected  to  be  able  to  subjugate 
that  valiant  people  in  a  short  time. 

Having  speedily  reiared  the  new  city,  in  which  he  esta- 
blished a  colony  of  his  followers,  he  employed  the  remainder 
of  the  year  1551  in  regulating  its  internal  policy;  for  which 
purposie,  aftt^r  having  established  a  Cabildo  or  body  of  magis- 
trates, in  imitation  of  those  in  Spain,  as  usual  in  all  the  cities 
of  Spanish  America,  he  promulgated  a  body  of  fundamental 
regulations,  comprised  in  forty- two  articles  or  statutes,  some 
of  which  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  natives  within  itjs 
territory  and  jurisdiction  evinced  much  prudent  humanity"; 
y^t,  as  in  all  the  other  subjected  countries  of  America,  he  left 
them  in  a  great  measure  subject  to  the  contrpi  and  caprice 
of  the  citizens  to  whom  they  were  allotted. 

Afteif. 
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After  die  settlement  of  his  new  ci^,  and  having  received  a 
reinforcement  of  soldiers  from  Pern,  he  resolved  to  attack  th« 
Araac^nians  in  their  own  territories,  believing  that  their  cou- 
rage was  now  entirely  subdaed,  as  they  had  made  no  attempt 
to  molest  him  since  their  late  repulsennder  Lincoyan.  With 
these  views,  he  passed  the  Biobio  in  1552,  and  proceeding 
r^idly  through  the  provinces  of  £nool  and  Puren»  unoppo- 
sed by  the  tardy  and  timid  operations  of  Lincoyan,  he  arrived 
at  the  river  Cauten,  which  divides  the  country  of  the  Aran- 
eanians  nearlv  into  two  equal  parts.  Near  the  confluence  of 
this  river  with  the  Damas,  he  founded  a  new  city  which  he 
named  Imperial* ^  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Don  Carlos ^ 
though  some  say  that  it  received  this  name  in  consequence  dT 
finding  some  wooden  figures  of  eagles  with  two  heads,  fixed 
on  some  of  the  native  huts.  This  city  was  placed  in  a  beau- 
tiful situati<»i,  abounding  in  all  the  conveniences  of  life ;  and, 
during  the  short  period  of  its  existence  became  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  in  Chili.  Bein^  placed  on  the  shore  of  a 
large  and  deep  river,  capable  oi  allowing  large  ships  to  lie 
close  to  the  walls,  it  was  excellendy  situated  for  commerce^ 
and  had  free  access  to  receive  succours  of  all  kinds  by  sea  in 
case  of  bdng  besieged.  By  modern  geographers,  this  place 
is  still  spoken  of  as  an  existing  city,  strongly  fortified,  and  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric  $  but  it  has  been  iu  ruins  for  considerably  * 
more  than  two  hundred  years. 

Intoxicated  with  his  present  prosperity,  and  the  apparent 
submission  of  the  Araucanians,  he  assigned  extensive  districts 
in  the  surrounding  country  among  his  officers.  To  Francisco 
Villagran,  his  lieutenant-general,  he  gave  the  warlike  pro»- 
vince  of  Maquegua^  considered  by  the  Araucanians  as  the  key 
of  their  country,  with  about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  other  o£Bcers  obtained  grants  of  lands  and  Indians  pro- 
portionate to  their  rank,  and  the  d^ree  in  which  they  pofl>- 
sessed  his  favour,  some  getting  as  far  as  eig];it  or  even  ten 
thousand  Indians.  He  likewise  dispatched  Alderte,  with  a 
detachment  of  sixty  men,  with  orders  to  establish  a  settlement 
on  the  shore  of  a  lake  called  Lauquenj  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  ViUarica^  or  the  rich  city,  owing  to  the  great  quan^ 
tity  of  gold  that  was  pocured  in  the  environs. 

It 

2  The  phce  where  Imperial  once  stood  is  marked  on  our  maps  on  the  right 
or  north  shore  of  the  conjoined  streams  of  the  Ouisa  and  Cauten^  imrne* 
diately  above  the  junction  of  a  small  rhrer  which  it  prdbably  th(e  Damds  of 
the  text.-^£f 
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Jto^a^belieiremeDtioiiedthatthe  province  of  Mofutgua 
was  partitioned  .aoew  among  the  oopquerors  after,  the  death  of 
y il^grajQ  s  the  principal  part  of  it  being  assigned  to  Joan  ^e 
Ocampo^and  another  large  share  to  Andreas  Matencio*  But, 
in  /consequence  of  its  rec^ure  by  the  Araucanians,.  they 
neaped  very  little  advantage  from  their  commanderies.  Ocam«> 

Kwas  afterwards  rewarded  for  his. distinguished,  services  by 
Qg  appointed  to  the < office  <^  car»!gidare  of  the  cities,  of 
■Serena  Mendoza  and  St  Juan,  the  two  last  in  the  province 
c^Cujo;  in  which  province  he  had  likewise  the  grant  of  a 
considerable  commandery.'of  Indians*  which  he  afterwards 
peded  to  the  crown. 

Receiving  additional  reinfiirceinents  from  Peru,  Valdivia 
xesumed  his  march  for  the  south  of  Chilly  still  foUpwed  butat 
a  considerable  distance  by  Lincoyan,  who.  pretended,  conti^- 
nually  to  seek  a  favourable  opportunity  .to  attack  the  Spaniarday 
but  whose  timid  and  cautious  procedure  couklnever  find  one 
of  which  he  dared  to  avail  himself.  .  In  this*  manner  Valdivia 
traversed  the  whole  territory  of  the  Araucianians  from>  north 
to  south,  with  exceedingly  little  exposition  and  hardly  any 
loss.  But. on  his  arrival  at  the  river  Callacalla,  irhich  si^ar 
•rates  the  Araucanians  from  the  CuncheSf^  he  .found  that  nation 
in  arms  on  the.  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  .ready  to  'dispute 
the.passage.  .The  Cunches  are  one  of  the  most  valiant  of  the 
tribes  inhabiting  Chili,  and  possess  the.  maritime  ..tpuntry 
from  the  river  Callacalla,  called  Valdivia  by  the  .Spaniards, 
to  the  gulf  of  Chiloe.  They  are  divided  into^  several  suboiv 
tdinate  tribes  or.clans,  each  of  which,  as  in  the.otfaer  pacts  of 
Chili,  are  governed/ by  their  respective  tUmens,  They.are  in 
strict  alliance  with  the  Araucaniansy  and  have  ever  continued 
hitter  enemies  to  Xhe  Spaniards). 

While  Valdivia  was  deliberating  .upon  the  adoption;  pf 
proper  measures  for  .crossing  this  river, :  a  .woman  of  the 
country^  named  Bedoma^  addressed  thie  geneipal:of  the  Cunches 
.^ith,  so  much  eloquence  in » behalf,  of  the  strangers,,  that  he 
withdrew,  his  army. and  aUowed  them  to  pass  the^  river,  unmo- 
lested. Immediately  after  this  nn^cpected. event,  the  S^Mnish 
feneral  founded. a:  ^ixih  city  i on.  the  southern  shore  .of  the 
'allacalla,  near  its  junction  with  the.  s^,.  giving  Jt  his  own 
name  of  Valdivia ;  being  the  first  of  the  conquerors  in  Ame-^ 
^ca  who  sought  in  this  manner  to  perpetuate  his  name.  This 
settlement,  of  which  the  fortress  only  now  remains,  attained 
in  a  few  years  a  considerable  degree  of  prpjgp^ity  y  pw^pg  to 
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the  superior  fineness  of:  the  gold  procured  from  its  neighbour- 
ing minesy  •  which  obtained  it  the  privilege  of  a  mint,  and  be* 
cause  its  harbour  is  o|ie  of  the  most  convenient  and  secure  of 
any  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  river  is  here 
very  broad,  and  so  deep  that  ships  of  the  Ime  may  be  moored 
in  safety  within  a  few  feet  of  the  shore ;  and  it  has  sevend 
other  safe  harbours  and  creeks  in  the  vicinity. 

Satisfied  with  the  extent  of  the  conquests  he  had  made,  or 
rather  with  the  incursions  he  had  been  able  to  make .  in  the 
Araucanii^  territory,  Valdivia  now  retraced  his  steps  towards 
the  north.;  and  in  his  progress  during  the  year  155S,  he  built 
fortresses  in  each  of  the  three  Araucanian  provinces  of  Puren 
Tucapd  and  Arauco.    From  the  w»*like  inhabitants  of  these 
provinces  especially,  he  apprehended  any  attempt  that  might 
prove  fatal  to  his  more  southerly  settlements  of  Imperial  Vil- 
larica  aqd  Valdivia,   and  he  lefi;  garrisons  in  these  more 
northern  fortresses  to  preserve  the  communication,  and  to  be 
in  readiness  to  afford  succours  to  the  others  in  the  south. 
According  to  the  poet  ErciUa,  the  Spaniards  had  to  sustain 
many  battles  and  encounters  ni^th  the  natives  in  the  course  of 
this  expedition  in  Ai'aucania,  but  the  particulars  of  none  of 
these  are  recorded.    This  is  however  very  probable ;  as  it  is 
not  easy  tx>  account  for, the  continuance  of  Lincoyan  in  the 
conunand  on  any  other  principles.  It  may  be  concluded,  how- 
ever, that,  owing  to  the  caution,  or  cowardice  rather  of  the 
Araucanian  toqui,  these  actions  were  so  ill  conducted  and  so 
inconclusive,  as  to  give  very,  little  interruption  to  Valdivia  in 
his  triumphant  progress  through  these  provinces,  between  the 
Biobio  and  CallacaUa,  or  from  Conception  to  Valdivia. 

On  his  return  to  St  Jago,  the  seat  of  government,  Valdivia 
received  acpnsiderable  body  of  recruits  to  his  army  from  Peru^ 
togethei)  with  S50  horses^  on  which  he  dispatched  Francisco 
de  Aguirre  with  two  hundx^men,  to  reduce  the.  provinces 
of  Tucuman  and  Cujo  on  the  eastejn  side,  of  the  Andes ;  not 
considering  how  inadequate  w^as  even  bis  whole  undiminished 
military  force  to  retain  so  large  an  extent  of  country  as  that 
he  had  now  occupied,  and  a  so  Numerous  and  warlike  people 
•under- subjecti<Hi.  .  Inde&tigable  in  the  execution  of  his  eacr 
tensive  plans  of  conquest,  Valdivia  returned  into  Araucania^ 
where  he  founded  in  die  province  of  Encol,  a  city  to  wbiA 
he  gave  the  name  of  La  Froutera,  being  the  seventh  and  last 
of  his  foundation.  This  name,  from  events  which  coold  not 
iben  have  hsen  in  the  consideration  of  Valdivia,  has  become 

strictly 
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stricdy  applicable  to  its  present  situation,  as  its  ruins  are  ao 
tuaHy  situated  on  the  southern  confines  of  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  Chili.  Though  long  ago  destroyed,  it  is  still  men- 
tioned by  geographers  as  an  existing  city  under  the  name  of 
Ax^l,  by  which  native  denomination  it  was  long  known  to 
the  Spaniards.  It  was  situated  in  a  fertile  district;  excd^ 
lently  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  vines,  and  for  some  time 
was  in  a  rich  and  flourishing  condition,  principally  owing  to 
its  wines,  which  were  in  gi*eat  repute  at  Buenos  Ayres,  to  whi<A 
place  they  were  transported  by  a  road  across  the  Andes  and 
through  the  plains  of  La  Plata. 

.  After  making  suitable  regulations  for  the  security  of  this 
new  colony,  Valdivia  returned  to  his  favourite  city  of  Con- 
<:eption,  where  he  instituted  three  principal  military  officers 
fi>r  commanding  the  royal  army  of  Chili,  consisting  of  aquarter- 
master-general,  a.»serjeant-major,  and  a  commissary.  In  the 
present  times  only  two  of  these  subsist,  the  quarter-master- 
general  and  the  serjoant-major ;  which  latter  office  is  now  di- 
vided into  two,  one  for  the  cavalry,  and  the  other  for  the  in- 
&ntry ;  while  the  office  of  commissary  is  only  now  known  in 
the  miUtia.  At  this  time  he  sent  Alderte  into  Spain,  with  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  a  particular  relation  of  bis  transao- 
tions  and  conquests;  and  commissioned  him  to  employ  his 
utmost  exertions  to  obtain  for  him  the  perpetual  government 
of.  the  country  which  he  had  conquered,  together  with  the 
title  of  Marquis  of  Arauco.  He  dispatched  likewise  Fran- 
cisco de  Ulloa  by  sea,  with  directions  to  explore  the  Straits 
0f  Magellan,  by  means  of  which  he  hoped  to  open  a  direct 
communication  with  Spain,  without  being  obliged  to  depend 
upon  Pern  for  supplies. 
.    .While  occupied  in  the  contemplation  of  these  extensive 

£lao6  for  the  amelioration  of  the  extensive  kingdom  which  he 
ad.subdued,  and  the  advancement  of  his  own  rank  and  for- 
tune, Valdivia  had  no  stspicion  of  an  extensive  and  deter* 
'mined  system  of  war&re  which  was  planning  among  the  Arau* 
caniaas,  and  which  soon  burst  forth  with  irresistible  violence, 
to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  aU  the  Spanish  conquests  be- 
-yond  the  Biobio,  and  to  which  Valdivia  himself  fell  an  early 
vicdm*  Cciocoloy  an  aged  Ulmeii  of  the  province  of  Arauco^ 
animated  by  love  for  his  country,  quitted  the  retirement  in 
which  he  had  long  indulged,  and  traversed  the  provinces  of 
the  Araucanian  confederacy,  exciting  with  indefatigable  zeal  the 
dormant  spirit  of  his  countrym^,  which  had  suw  after  Hbsxt 

late 
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late  disasters,  and  eagerly  solicited  them  to  make  choice  of  a 
new  supreme  toqui  capable  of  directing  their  arms  for  the  re- 
covery of  those  parts  of  their  country  which  had  been  subju- 
gated by  the  Spaniards,  through  the  timid  conduct  of  Lin- 
coyan.  Colocolo  was  well  versed  in  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment which  subsisted  among  the  Araucanians,  and  had  long 
'enjoyed  the  reputation  of  wisdom  throughout  the  whole 
country,  in  which  he  was  so  universally  esteemed  and  re- 
spected, that  his  councils  and  opinion  were  always  solicited 
and  listened  to  on  every  subject  of  importance.  Roused  from 
their  torpidity  by  his  animating  exhortations,  the  whole  body 
of  Araucanian  ulmens  assembled  according  to  their  custom  in 
a  Butacajfogy  or  national  council,  in  an  open  plain ;  xmd^ 
after  the  ususal  feast,  they  proceeded  to  consult  upon  die  sd- 
tuation  of  their  national  affairs,  and  the  election  of  a  new 
toqui' to  wipe  off  the  disgraces  which  they  had  suffered  under 
the  direction  of  Lincoyan. 

Many  chiefs  aspired  to  the  glorious' situation  of  avenger  of 
their  oppressed  country,  the  most  distinguished  among  whom 
were  Andalican,  Elicura,  Ongolmo,   Kenco,  and  Tucapd. 
The  last  of  these  was  so  highly  celebrated  by  his  martial 
prowess  that  the  province  of  which  he  was  ApO'tdmen  has 
ever  since  retained  his  name.     He  was  besides  supported  in 
his  pretensions  by  a  powerful  party ;  but  his  elevation  to  the 
supreme  command  wias  opposed  by  the  more  prudent  mem-^ 
bers  of  the  assembly,  who  dreaded  lest  the  impetuosity  of  hii 
character  might  hasten  the  entire  ruin  of  the  nation,  instead 
of  retrieving  their  honour  and  independence.     Dissensions 
arose  so  high  that  the  opposite  parties  were  on  the  point  of 
turning  their  arms  against  each  other,  when  the  venerable 
Colocolo  rose  to  speak,  and  obtained  a  patient  and  attentive 
hearing.     By  a  judicious  and  energetic  address,  he  pacified 
their  fictions  irritation  so  completely,  that  the  assembly  una* 
nimously  submitted  the  nomination  of  a  supreme  toqui  to  his 
choice.     The  wise  old  man,  on  whom  every  eye  was  now  fix^ 
ed  in  anxious  expectation,  immediately  named  CaupoKcan, 
the  ulinen  of  Pilmaquen  a  subordinate  district  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Tucapel,  and  the  whole  assembly  applauded  and 
i^nfirmed  the  choice.    Caupolican  was  of  a  lofty  stature  and 
uncommon  bodily  strength ;  and  though  he  had  lost  an  eye, 
the  majesty  of  his  countenance  evinced  great  endowments  of 
mind.     He  was  of  a  serious,  patient^  and  sagacious  disposi- 
tion i  and  besides  great  personal  bravery,  had  every  requisite 

tOi 
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to  constitute  him  an  able  general  of  the  peculiar  troops  over' 
whom  he  was  now  appointed  to  command.  On  being  invest* 
ed  with  the  battle-axe»  as  the  badge  of  his  supreme  authority, 
he  immediately  selected  the  officers  who  were  to  bear  com- 
mand under  him  in  the  army  of  the  state,  among  whom  were 
all  the  late  competitors,  and  even  Lincoyan  the  former  toqui* 
The  office  of  vice-toqui,  or  lieutenant-general,  he  conferred 
on  Marientu,  a  person  m  whom  he  reposed  entire  confi- 
dence. Even  the  violent  Tucapel,  who  had  nearly  involved 
his  country  in  civil  war  for  the  attainment  of  the  supreme 
command,  did  not  disdain  to  serve  under  the  orders  of  his 
own  vassal,  manifesting  by  this  submission  his  eager  wish  to 
sacrifice  his  personal  ambition  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

As  the  Araucanians  believed  themselves  invincible  under 
the  command  of  their  new  toqui,  they  were  desirous  of  going 
immediately  from  the  place  of  assembly  to  attack  the  Spa- 
niards. But  Caupolican,  no  less  prudent  in  council  than 
valiant  in  the  field,  repressed  this  rash  ardour,  and  persuad- 
ed them  to  disperse  to  their  several  places  of  abode,  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  good  arms  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  at 
the-  first  summons  to  the  field,  and  to  leave  the  direction  of 
the  war  to  his  management.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  collected 
and  reviewed  his  army  ^,  and  resolved  to  commence  hift 
operations  by  a  stratagem  suggested  by  an  accident.  He  had 
that  morning  taken  eighty  Indian  prisoners,  who  were  con- 
ducting forage  to  the  Spanish  garrison  in  the  neighbouring 
fort  of  Arauco.  In  place  of  these  men,  he  substituted  an 
equal  number  of  his  own  bravest  soldiers,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Cajuguenu  and  Alcatipay,  whom  he  directed  to 
conceal  their  arms  among  the  bundles  of  grass,  and  to  main* 
tain  possession  of  the  gate  of  the  fortress  until  he  could  come 
to  their  assistance  with  the  rest  of  his  army.  The  pretend- 
ed foragers  conducted  themselves  with  so  much  judgment 
that  they  were  admitted  into  the  fortress  without  any  suq>i- 
cion  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  and  immediately  seissing 
their  arms,  they  attacked  the  guard  at  the  gate,  killing  all 
that  came  in  their  way.  The  alarm  however  soon  spread, 
and  the  rest  of  the  garrison  hastened  in  arms  to  the  spot, 
under   Francisco    Reynoso    the  commandant,   and    drove 

the 
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the  Araucanians  from  the  gate  after  an  obstinate  contest, 
at  the  very  moment  when  Caupolican  came  up  with  his 
army,  so  that  the  Spaniards  had  just  sufficient  time  to 
raise  the  draw-bridge  and  hasten  to  defend  their  ram- 
parts. Though  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  gain- 
ing admittance  by  the  gate,  Caupolican  was  »till  in  hope  of 
profiting  from  the  confusion  of  the  garrison,  and  encouraged 
his  soldiers  to  assail  the  fortress  on  all  sides,  notwithstanoing 
the  continual  fire  kept  up  by  the  Spaniards  from  two  cannon 
and  six  small  field-pieces.  Afler  losing  a  great  number  of 
men  in  this  unequal  contest,  Caupolican  drew  off  from  the 
assault,  and  determined  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Arauco 
by  a  strict  blockade,  in  hopes  that  the  Spaniards  would  be 
soon  constrained  by  famine  into  a  surrender. 

After  the  blockade  had  continued  for  some  time,  during 
which  the  Spaniards  made  several  unsuccesfiil  sallies  with 
considerable  loss,  Reynoso  determined  to  abandon  the  foit 
and  to  retire  with  his  remaining  garrison  to  Puren,  as  provi- 
fiions  began  to  fail,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  being  re- 
lieved. Accordingly  the  whole  garrison  mounted  meir 
horses  at  midnight,  and  rushing  suddenly  from  the  gate, 
made  their  escape  through  the  middle  of  their  enemies.  As 
the  Araucanians  supposed  this  to  have  been  one  of  the  ordina- 
ry saUies,  they  took  no  measures  to  obstruct  their  flight,  and 
Reynoso  got  off  with  his  men.  Having  destroyed  the  fort  of 
Arauco,  Caupolican  led  his  army  to  attack  that  of  Tucapel, 
which  was  commanded  by  Martin  Erizar  with  a  garrison  of 
forty  men.  Erizar  defended  himself  gallantly  mr  several 
days ;  but  as  provisions  began  to  fail,  and  his  small  force  was 
continually  diminishing  by  the  perpetually  renewed  assaults 
of  the  enemy,  he  likewise  determined  upon  withdrawing  to 
Puren,  which  he  successfully  executed,  either  by  similar 
means  as  those  pursued  by  Reynoso,  or  in  consequence  of  a 
capitulation  with  Caupolican.  Having  destroyed  this  for- 
tress, Caupolican  encamped  with  his  army  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  wait  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  who  he  suppo- 
0ed  would  not  be  long  of  coming  against  him  with  an  army. 

Valdivia,  who  then  resided  in  the  citv  of  Conception, 
no  sooner  learnt  that  the  Araucanians  had  besieged  Arauco^ 
than  he  began  his  march  for  that  place  with  sudi  forces  as 
he  was  aUe  to  collect  at  a  short  notice ;  though  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  most  experienced  officers,  who  urged  him 
to  wait  till  he  could  collect  a  more  formidable  army,  and 
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seemed  to  hare  ^  ^csentimeat  of  the  fatal  consequences  which 
were  to  result  from  the  present  expedition.  The  historians 
of  tlie  times  dijBTer  materially  in  their  accounts  of  the  force 
under  Valdivia  on  this  occasion.  According  to  some  of  these 
his  army  consisted  of  two  hundred  Spaniards  and  five  thou* 
sand  Promaucian  auxiliaries,  while  others  reduce  the  number 
to  a  half.  The  same  uncertainty  is  to  be  found  respectinsr 
the  number  of  tlie  enemy,  some  estimating  them  at  nine  and 
others  at  ten  thousand  men  ^.  On  approaching  the  en- 
campment of  Caupolican,  Valdivia  sent  forwards  a  detach- 
ment of  ten  horsemen  under  Diego  del  Oro  to  reconnoitre, 
all  of  whom  were  slain  by  the  enemy,  and  their  heads  cut  off 
and  hung  upon  trees  by  the  way  in  which  the  Spanish  army 
had  to  advance.  On  arriving  at  this  place,  the  Spaniards 
were  filled  with  horror  at  this  miserable  spectacle,  and  many 
of  them,  in  spite  of  their  usual  intrepidity,  were  eager  to  re^ 
treat  till  a  greater  force  could  be  collected.  Even  Valdivia 
regretted  that  he  had  not  conformed  to  the  advice  of  his 
older  officers ;  but  encouraged  by  the  boasting  confidence  of 
otliers,  who  proudly  declared  that  ten  Spaniards  were  suffi- 
cient to  put  the  whole  Araucanian  army  to  flight,  he  con- 
tinued his  march  and  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy  on  the  Sd 
of  December  155S.  The  prospect  of  the  ruins  of  Tucapel 
and  the  well  regulated  array  of  the  adverse  army,  with  the  in- 
sulting taunts  of  the  enemy,  who  upbraided  them  as  rQbber» 
and  impostors,  filled  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards,  hitherto  ac- 
customed to  respect  and  submission  from  the  Indians,  with 
mingled  sentiments  of  dread  and  indignation. 

The  two  armies  continued  for  some  time  to  obsei*ve  each 
other  from  a  small  distance.  At  length  the  vice-toqiii  Man* 
entu,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Araucanians^ 
began  the  engagement  by  an  attack  against  the  left  wing  c^ 
the  Spaniards.  Bovadilla  who  commanded  in  that  wing, 
Qiovecl  forwards  with  a  detachment  to  encounter  Marientu ; 
hut  was  immediately  surrounded,  and  he  and  all  his  men  cut 
to  pieces.  The  seijeant-major,  who  was  dispatched  by  Val- 
divia to  his  succour  with  another  detachment,  experienced 
the  same  fate.  In  the  mean  time,  Tucapel,  the  Apo-ulmen 
of  Arauco,  who  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Araucanians, 

made 
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made  a  violent  attack  on  the  Spanish  right  wing  with  hk  ac-* 
customed  impetuosity.     The  battle  now  became  general,  and 
the  hostile  armies  joined  in  close  fight  from  wing  to  wing. 
Animated  by  the  commands  and  example  <^  Vaidivia,  who 
performed  at  the  same  time  the  duty  of  a  valiant  soldier  and 
experienced  general,   the   Spaniards  by  the  superiority  of 
their  arms  overthrew  and  destroyed  whole  ranks  of  the  ene- 
my.    But,  notwithstanding  the  horrible  slaughter  produced 
by  the  cannon^  and  musquetry  of  the  (»iemy,  the  Araucanians 
continually  supplied  the  places  of  those  who  were  slain  by 
iresh  troops.     Three  times  they  retired  in  good  order  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  musquetry;   and  as  often,  resuming  new 
courage,  they  returned  vigorously  to  the  charge,  which  tbey 
lurged  with  the  most  determined  and  persevering  valour.    At 
length,  after  losing  a  vast  number  of  iheir  men,  the  Arauca^ 
nians  were  thrown,  into  disorder  and  began  to  give  way;  and 
in  spite  of  every  effort  of  Caupolican,  Tucapel,  and  even  of 
the  aged  and  intrepid  Colocolo,  to  reanimate  their  coun^ 
and  rally  their  disordered  ranks,  they  took  to  flight     xike 
Spaniards  shouted  victory !  and  pressed  ardently  upon  the 
fu^tives,  and  the  battle  seemed  decidedly  won. 

In  this  critical  moment,  a  young  Araucanian  only  sixteen 
years  of  age,  named  Lautaro,  who  had  been  made  prisoner 
by  Valdivia,  and  baptized  and  employed  as  his  page,  wait 
over  from  the  ranks  of  the  victorious  Spaniards,  loudly  re- 
proached his  countrymen  for  their  opprobious  cowardice,  and 
eagerly  exhorted  them  to  return  to  the  contest,  assuring  them, 
that  the  Spaniards,  being  all  wounded  and  spent  with  fiitiguey 
wpre  no  longer  able  to  bear  up  against  a  fresh  attack.  Hav- 
ing succeeded  in  stopping  the  flight  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  Araucanians,  Lautaro  grasped  a  lance  which  he 
turned  against  his  late  master,  crying  out,  *'  Follow  me  my 
countrymen  to  certain  victory."  Ashamed  at  being  surpassed 
in  courage  by  a  boy,  the  Araucanians  turned  with  fury  against 
their  enemies,  whose  ranks  were  somewhat  disordered  by  the 
pursuit,  and  put  them  completly  to  rout  at  the  first  shock, 
cutting  the  Spaniards  and  their  allies  to  pieces,  insomuch  that 
only  two  Promaucians  of  the  whole  army  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  escape,  by  fleeing  to  a  neighbouring  wood,  whence 
they  withdrew  during  the  night  to  Conception.  When  all 
hope  was  lost  by  the  entire  rout  of  his  army,  Valdivia  with- 
drew from  the  massacre  attended  by  his  chaplain,  to  prepare 
himself  for  inevitable  death  by  confession  and  absolution. 

He 
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He  was  pursned  and  made  prisoner  by  the  vktors ;  and  on 
being  brought  before  Canpolican,  is  said  to  have  hnmblj 
implored  mercy  from  the  victorious  toqui,  and  to  have  solici- 
ted the  intercession  of  his  former  page,  solemnly  engs^ng  to 
withdraw  from  Chili  with  all  the  Spaniards  if  his  life  were 
spared.  Naturally  of  a  compassionate  disposition,  and  desirous 
of  obliging  Lautaro  to  whom  he  owed  this  important  victory, 
and  who  now  interceded  for  Valdivia,  Caopolican  was 
disposed  to  have  shewn  mercy  to  his  vanquidied  foe ;  but, 
while  deliberating  on  thb  subject,  an  old  uimen  of  great  au-* 
thority  among  tne  Araucanians,  indignant  -  at  the  idea  of 
sparing  the  life  of  their  most  dangerous-  efiemy,  dispatched 
the  prisoner  with  a  blow  of  his  \mr  cItA>;'  saving  that  it  wduld 
be  madness  to  trust  the  prbmises  of  an  ambitious  ehemy,  who 
would  laugh  at  his  oaths  when  once  he  escaped  the  present 
danger.  Uaupolican  was  much  exasperated  at  this  interference 
with  his  supreme  authority,  arid  was  disposed  to  have  punidied 
it  severely;  but  most  of  his  officers  oppoS'ed  themselves  to  his 
just  resentment  *. 

Thus  fell  Pedro  de  Valdi  via,  the  conqueror*  of  Chili ;  a  man 
of  superior  genius  and  of  great  political  and  military  talents, 
but  who,  seouced  by  the  romantic  spirit  of  his  age  and  country, 
had  not  sufficient  prudence  to  employ  them  to  the  best  ad* 
vantage.  His  undertakings  had  been  more  fortunate,  if  he 
had  properly  estimated  his  own  strength,  and  had  less  despis- 
ed the  courage  and  skill  of  the  Araucanians,  presuming  on 
the  dastardly  example  of  the  Peruvians,  and  the  wantofcon^ 
cert  in  the  more  northern  tribes  of  Chili,  a^inst  whom  he  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  contend.  Historians  do  not  im- 
pute to  him  any  of  those  cruelties  with  which  the  contemporary 
conquerors  of  America  have  been  acctised.  It  is  true  that, 
in  the  records  of  the  Franciscans,  two  monks  of  that  order 
are  mentioned  with  applause,  as  having  dissuaded  him  from 
exercising  those  cruelties  which  had  been  usual  with  other 
conquerors  upon'  the  natives  of  Amei'ica.     By  some  hb  has 

been 

5  According  to  Ovalle*  Caupolican  was  forced  by  his  ofiBcenr  to  pfo- 
nounce  condemnation  against  Valdi^ia,  which  wai  executed  immediately, 
but  di&rent  accounts  were  given  of  the  manner  in  which  this  was  p^ormed : 
tome  saying  that  it  was  done  in  the  way  related  in  the  text,  while  others 
allege  that  they  poured  melted  gold  down  his  throat ;  that  they  preserved 
his  head  as  a  monument  of  victory,  to  animate  their  youth  to  a  valorous  de- 
fence of  their  country^  and  that  they  coQvoted  the  bonet  of  hit  left  and 
arms  into  flutes  and  tnimpets«-*£. 


been  aceu^  ofav^ricey  «nd  th^ pret^d  th^  the:  Arauoiifai* , 
aia  put  hw  to  death  by  poumg  melted  gold  down,  hia  throat;' 
in  punishment,  of  his  inordinate  search  for  that  metal :  But . 
this 'is  9,  mere  fijCtion,.  ci^ed  from. it  isunilar  story  in  ancient 
authors.  ..:.;,. 
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.  jCrarcilasbo  de  la  Visgm  Part  L  Book  viL  Cbap^-I^'.gites: 
the  follQwiog; account  -qIl  ilie  battie.ia  which  Yaldivia  \va»  de- 
feated by  the  Araucanianis^.  .  i     . 

*<.  In  Qiany  ski^mish^.  Vialdivia  i^ways  defeated  the  Arau- ' 
canjans^a^d  put  them,  to  Qigfat^  as  they  were. in  such  dread 
of  the- Spanish  horse  that  .they  never  dared  to  adventure  into . 
the  ppi^n  I^inj3y  wh^e  ten  Spaniard^  ve^e  able  tp  beat  a 
t^onsaxnd  Indiw^^  for. which  reason  tbey. always. kept  lurking 
ii^  the  w<H>dis^a9d.J?iQuntam/s,  where  the  Spani^cavaJry  could* 
not  gel  .at  themj  whence  they  often. sallied  out,  dbing  all  t}i0. 
injury  they  wf&re.fJalQ.i^gainst  the  Spaniards*.    The  war  col>-. 
tino^  in  thi^<maji>n^  /or.  a  Ipng.  tiiae ;  till,  at  length  an; old 
captain  of  the  AraucaDi^ns,  who  hkd  been  long. famous,  iu_ 
their  Wfurs,  begaiv  to  consid^  the  reason  why  so  smaU*  a  num- 
ber.as-ojUyJilO  Spaniards  should  be  able  to  subdue' and  en-: 
slave  .twelve  or  thirteen,  ithonsand  Araucaniaii  warriors.    A&. 
ter.  mature  delib^fati^ni  he  divided  the  Araucanian  force  into 
thirteen  battalions  each  of  a  thousand  men^  which  he  drew" 
up  -in  .g[Utec^9iv/&  lines  at  soime  distance)  i  so  as  to  act  as  a  series 
of  reserves  .one  after,  the  othe^^  and  marched  in  this  ne^  order 
of  battle  against  the  Spaoj^rds'  one  morning  at  day^obreak, 
ordering  them  to,  give  i«itdex  shouts  Uian  usual,  aiid  to  make 
a  great  noise  with  their.,dri|ms'.and  trumpets.     Alarihed  by 
thq  noise  and  shouts  pf  the  Jqiliansy  the  Spaniards  sallied  forth 
to  battle^  and  seeing  the.nxstfiy  divisions  of  the  enemy^  they 
imagined  it  .would  be  ;diuch  easier  to  break  through'  and  de- 
£^t  the^e  smaller  battalions  than  if  united  in  one  body. 

*\  Sq  soon  as  the;  Araw^anian  .captain  saw  the  Spiahiards 
advancing)  he  exb<^:ted  tbe.foremost  balialioh  of  his  army  to ' 
do  their  best  ;'*  not,,  said  he,  that  I  expect  you  to  overccme.. 
them ;  but  yon  must  do  your  utmost  in  defence  of  your  oDuii*  ; 
try^-  and  .when . you  are  *  warsted^  then/  betake  yourselves  to . 
fl^t,  taking,  car^  not  to  break  into  and  disorder  the  other 
battalions;  and  wh^i  ^oli  get  irft;^  the  rear,  of  afl^  you  must 
there  rdly  and  renew  your  ranks.  \  He  gave  sitbilarbrders  to : 
aB  the  successive  batttuionS)  and'  litppointed  another  officer  to  * 
remain,  in  the  rear  ioirestore.^the  .order  of  those  who  should 
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retreat,  and  to  make  them  eat  and  refresh  themselves  while 
the  others  contmued  the  fight  successivdy*  Accordingly  the 
foremost  battalion  fought  for  some  time  against  the  Spaniards; 
and  when  no  longer  able  to  withstand  the  impetuosity  of  their 
diarge,  they  retired  as  ordered  into  the  rear.  The  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  battalions  did  the  same  in  succession, 
and  were  all  successively  defeated  by  the  Spaniards,  all  retir- 
ing according  to  orders  when  their  array  was  broken ;  yet 
in  these  reiterated  combats  the  Spaniards  sustained  some  losK 
both  in  men  and  horses.  The  Spaniards,  having  already  d&- 
ftated  and  put  to  flight  five  successive  bodies  of  the  enemy, 
and  having  fought  three  long  hours,  were  astonished  still  to 
observe  ten  or  twdve  similar  successive  battalions  before 
them  in  firm  array,  yet  they  gallantly  attacked  the  sixth  body 
which  they  likewise  overthrew,  and  in  like  manner  the  seventh, 
eighth,  niHth,  and  tenth.  Having  now  fought  seven  hours 
without  intermission,  both  the  Spanish  men  and  horses  be- 
gan to  fail  from  long  fatigue,  and  were  unable  to  charge  with 
the  same  vigour  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  yet  they  ex- 
erted their  utmost  efibrts  not  to  shew  any  appearance  of  failure 
to  the  Indians.  Yet  the  Indians  could  clearly  perceive  a  ina- 
terial  relaxation  in  the  exertions  of  their  enemies,  to  whom 
they  did  not  allow  a  moment  of  repose,  but  plied  them  as  at 
first  with  new  and  fresh  battalions. 

•*  At  length,  seeing  there  was  likely  to  be  no  end  of  this  new 
way  of  fighting,  as  tnere  were  still  eight  or  nine  battalions  of 
the  enemv  in  view,  and  it  being  now  drawing  towards  even- 
ing, Valdivia  determined  upon  making  a  retreat  before  his 
men  and  horses  should  be  entirely  worn  out  and  disabled  by 
incessant  action.  He  accordingly  gave  orders  to  his  men  to 
retreat,  that  they  might  reach  a  narrow  pass  about  a  league 
and  a  half  from  the  neld  of  battle,  where  they  would  be  se- 
cure against  attack,  as  in  that  place  two  Spaniards  on  foot 
were  able  to  keep  ofi^  the  whole  army  of  the  Araucanians. 
He  accordingly  issued  orders  to  his  soldiers  to  retreat  to  that 
narrow  defile,  passing  the  word  from  rank  to  rank,  with  direc- 
tions to  turn  and  make  head  occasionally  against  the  enemy* 
At  this  time  Valdivia  was  attended  by  an  Araucanian  youth 
named  Lautaro^  the  son  of  an  uhnen,  who  had  been  bred  up 
in  his  family  from  a  boy,  and  baptized  by  the  name  of  Philip. 
Knowing  both  languages,  and  being  more  biassed  by  affection 
to  his  country  than  love  to  God  or  fidelity  to  his  master,  oh 
hearing  the  orders  given  to  retreat,  he  called  out  to  the 
r  ^  Araucanians 
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Araucanians  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  retreat  of  the  Sspsi* 
niardsf  but  immediately  to  take  possession  of  the  narrow  pass, 
by  which  they  would  ensure  the  entire  destruction  of  their 
enemies.  To  encourage  bis  countrymen  by  his  example  as 
well  as  his  words,  Lautaro  took  up  a  lance  mm  the  ground^ 
with  which  he  joined  the  foremost  rank  of  the  Araucaniansy 
and  assisted  them  to  fight  against  his  former  master. 

.'<<  When  the  Araucanian  captain  observed  the  Spaniards 
preparing  to  retire,  he  immediately  foUowed  the  advice  of 
Lautaroy  and  ordered  two  fresh  battalions  of  his  troops  to 
hasten  in  good  order  to  occupy  the  narrow  pass,  and  to  ttse. 
their  utmost  efforts  to  defend  it  till  the  rest  of  the  army  could 

fet  up  to  their  assistance.  With  the  remainder  of  his  troops 
e  pressed  on  against  the  retreating  Spaniards,  still  plying 
them  as  from  the  first  with  fresh  bo<ues  of  his  men,  and  not 
allowing  a  moments  respite  to  the  enemy.  On  coming  to  the 
entrance  of  the  narrow  pass,  where  u^ey  expected  to  have 
been  in  safetv,  the  Spaniards  found  it  already  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  and  b<^an  to  despair  of  bein^  able  to  escape.  At  this 
time,  perceiving  that  both  the  Spanish  men  and  horses  were 
completely  tireu,  the  Araucanians  broke  in  among  them^ 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  seizing  upon  one  horse,  some 
catching  him  by  the  legs,  others  by  the  tail,  and  others  by 
the  mane ;  while  others  knocked  down  both  men  and  horses 
with  their  great  war-dubs,  killing  them  with  the  greatest  rage 
and  fiiry. 

<^  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  and  a  priest  who  accompanied  him^ 
were  taken  alive  and  tied  to  trees,  until  the  Indians  had  dis* 
patched  all  the  rest,  only  three  Indian  auxiliaries  of  the  Spa- 
niards making  their  escape  by  favour  of  the  night  into  a  thicket^ 
whence,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  ways  and  more  &ith« 
ful  to  their  masters  than  Lautaro,  they  carried  the  fatal  news 
to  the  Spaniards  in  ChilL  The  manner  in  which  Valdivia 
was  afterwards  put  to  death  has  been  differently  related^ 
Some  say  that  Lautaro,  finding  him  tied  to  a  tree,  killed 
him  after  reviling  and  reproaching  him  as  a  robber  and  a  ty- 
rant. The  most  certain  intelligence  is,  that  an  old  captain 
beat  out  his  brains  with  a  dub.  Others  again  say  that  the 
Araucanians  passed  the  night  after  their  victory  in  dances  and 
mirth  $  and  that  at  the  end  of  every  dance,  they  cut  off  a 
piece  of  flesh  firom  Valdivia  and  another  firom  the  priest,  both 
yet  alive,  which  they  broiled  and  eat  before  their  faces. 

During 
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Daring  which  horrid  repast,  Valdivia  confessed  to  the  priest 
and  they  both  expired/*  * 


Section  VII. 

Gmtinuation  of^he  War  between  the  Spaniards  and  Aran-- 
caniansy  fromthe  death  of  Veddivia^  to  that  of  Caupolican. 

•     ■ 

This  important  victory,  which  was  gainedinth^  evening 
bf  the  3d  December  1558j  was  celebrated  next  driy  by  the 
ArauCanians  with  alt  kinds  of  games  and  divisrslons,  which 
were  exhibited  iti  a  meadow  surrounded  by  high  trees,  on 
v^hich  the  heads  of  the  slaughtered  enemies  were  '/suspended 
as  trophies  of  the. victory.  An  immense  concoiirse  of  inhabi- 
tants fi*om  all'the  su^ounding  country  flocked  to  Tiicapel  to 
enjoy*  the  triumph  obtained  over  an  eneifty  hitlxcr^o  consider- 
ed as  invincible,  and  to  join  in  the  festivities  on  this  joyful 
occasion.  In  token  of  triumph,  the  Araucanian  officers 
dresi^ed  themselves  in  the  clothes  and  annour  of  their  slain 
enemies,  and  Ciiupolican  decorated  himself  wi£l|  the  armour 
and  surcoat  of  Valdivia,  which  was  magnificently  ^inbroidered 
With  gbld.  After  the  conclusion  of  th6  rejoicings,  Caiipolicari 
presented'  Latltafro  to  the  national  assembly  or  Butacayog, 
which  had  met  to  deliberate  upon  the  proper  measures  to  be 
pursXied  in  farther  prosecution  of  the  war  j  and,'  after  a  speech 
in  which  he  attributed  the  whole  success  of  the  late  glorious 
battle  to  the  young  warrior,  he  appointed' hitn  extraordinary 
vic6-toqui,  and  *  to  enjoy  the  command  of  a  second  army 
which  was  to  be  raised  for  protecting  the  frontiers  against  in- 
tasion  from  the  Spaniards.  In  consideration  of  the  inappre- 
ciable service  he  had  rendered  to  his  country,  the  advance* 
Inent  of  Lautaro  to  tbis  new.  dignity  was  approved  and  ap- 
plauded by  all  the  chiefs'  of  the  confederacy.  Besides  the 
jiobiKty  of  Ms  origin,  as  he  belonged  to  the  order  of  ulmens, 
Lautaro  was  sirigularly  beautiful  in  his  appearance,  and  con- 
ciliating in  his  manners,  and  possessed  talents  far  surpassing, 
his  years,  so  that  in  the  sequel  he  fully  confirmed  the  senti-^ 
ments  now  entertained  of  him  by  Caupolican  and  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen* 

The  sentiments  of  the  assembled  chiefs  in  respect  to  the 
farther  prosecution  of  the  war,  were  various  and  discordant. 
Colocolo  and  most  of  the  Ulmens  Were  of  opinion,  that  they 
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ought  in  the  first  place  to  endeavoar  to  freq  their  country 
from  the  rentaining  Spanish  establishments  within  its  bounds^ 
before  attempting  to  carry  their  incursions  to  the  north  bf 
the  Biobio.  Tucapel  and  some  others  of  the  most  daring 
officers,'  insisted  that  they  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  pre« 
dentxircumscunces  to  attack  the  Spaniards  even  m  the  city  of 
St  Jago,  the  centre  of  their  colonies,  while  in  a  state  of  con- 
sternation and  dismay,  and  to  drive  them  entirely  from  the 
whole  kingdom  of  ChiK.  Caupolican  applauded  the  heroic 
isentiments  of  Tucapel,  yet  adopted  the  council'of  the  elder 
chiefs,  as  the  mgst  prudent  and  beneficial  fot*  the  interests  of 
the  nation.  < 

About  this  time  Lincoyan,  the  former  toqul,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  a  detached  body  of  troops  engaged  in  barassinff 
the  dispersed  settlements  of  the  ^Spaniards  in  Araucania,  f^ 
in  with  a  party  bf  fifteen  Spaniards,  on  their  march  firbra  Im^ 
jperial  to  jom  Valdivia,  of  whose  total  defeat  they  had  not  yet 
received  intelligence.  Before  engaging,  with  the  enemy^ 
whom  they  confidently  expected  to  deieat  with  thfe  utmost 
faciEty,  these  Spaniards  vainly  regretted  that  their  liumbef 
^xceed^d  twelve,  in  hope  tibat  the  event  of  the  day  would 
stamp  upoa  tlieir  names  the  chivalrous  title  of  ike  twelve  of 
fame.  Their  wishes*  were  soon  more  than  gratified,  as  seven 
of  them  feH  at  the  first  encounter  with  the  enemy,  and  thi 
remdning  seven,  taking  advantage  of  the  swiftness  bf  their 
horses,  escaped  severely  wounded  to  the  fortress  of  Pttreni 
canying^witn  them  the. melancholy  intelligence  of  the  totid 
destruction  of  Valdivia  and  his  army.  On  this. distressing 
news  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  Puren,  and  Frontera  or  An- 
gol,  retired  to  Imperial,  where  they  considered  themselves  in 
greater  security  than  in  these  other  more  inland  fortresses^ 
which  were  entirely  surrounded  by  the  country  of  the  victo-- 
rious  enemy.  Abbut  the  same  time  the  inhabitants  of  ViQa- 
rica  abandoned  that  settlement  amd  took  refuge  in  Valdivia  ; 
so  that  two  Spanish  establishments  only  now  remained  in,the^ 
ArattCanian  country,  and  both  of  them  at  a  great  distance 
firom  reinforcements  or. assistance.  As  Cac/polican  determin*^ 
ed  Upon  besie^ng  these  two  cities,  he  committed  to  Lautaro 
the  charge  of  dfefendrhg  the  northern  frontier  against  invasion, 
and  set  out  for  the  south  to  reduce  the  cities  of  Imperial  and! 
Valdivia. 

The  young  .anid  galla:nt  vicertocjui,  Latttaro,  accordingly 
took  post  on  the  lofty  mbuntaiti  of  Mariguenu,  which  inter- 
venes 
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▼enes  between  Conception  and  Arauco,  and  which  he  fextified 
with  extraordinary  care,  rightly  judging  thai  the  Spaniards 
would  take  that  road  in  search  of  Caupolican.on  purpose  to 
revenge  the  defeat  and  death  of  their  general  Valdivia.  This 
niountaifiy  which  has  proved  &tal  to  the  Spaniards  on  several 
occasions  in  their  wars  with  the  Araucanians»  has  a  large 
plain  on  its  summit  interspersed  with  shady  trees*  Its  steep 
sides  are  full  of  rude  precipices  and  deep  clefts  or  ravines^  its 
western  end  being  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  sea,  while  on 
the  east  it  is  secured  by  an  impenetrable  forest.  The  north 
side  only  was  accessible  to  the  Spaniards*  and  even  in  that 
way  it  was  only  possible  to  reach  the  top  by  a  narrow  and 
winding  path. 

The  two  Promaucians  who  alone  had  escaped  fix>m  the 
iatal  batde  of  Tucapel,  by  favour  of  the  darkness  and  under 
Covert  of  a  thick  wood,  reached  Conception,  which  they  filled 
with  grief  and  consternation,  by  rdating  the  total  overthrow 
and  massacre  of  tiie  army  of  Valdivia.  When  the  general 
terror  and  dismay  had  a  little  subsided,  the  magistrates  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  sealed  instructions  which  had  been  left  with 
them  by  Valdivia,  when  he  departed  on  his  late  fatal  expedi«* 
tion.  In  these  he  named  Alderte,  Aguirre,  and  Villagran  sue* 
cessively  to  the  vacant  government  in  case  of  his  own  de» 
cease.  Alderte  b^ing  gone  to  Surope,  and  Aguirre  absent  on 
his  expedition  ii^to  tne  distant  province  of  Cujo,  the  command 
devolved  on  Villagran.  After  such  preparations  as  appeared 
necessary  under  the  present  emergency,  Villagran  crossed  the 
Biobio  with  a  consaderabJe  army  of  Spaniards  and  Promau*^ 
cian  ^luxiliaries,  intending  to  march  for  Arauco  in  the  first 
place,  \f^  a  narrow  pass  at  no  great  distance  to  the  south  of 
the  Biobio,  he  was  vigorously  opposed  by  a  body  of  Arau- 
canian  warriors,  who  withstood  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  army 
for  three  hours,  and  then  withdrew  continually  fighting,  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  mountain  where  Lautaro  awaited  the  ap* 
proach  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  in  a 
well  chosen  post  defended  by  a  strong  palisade.  Villagran 
ordered  the  squadrcHis  of  cavalry  to  force  their  way  up  the 
difficult  passage  of  the  moiintain,  which  they  efiected  with 
infinite  difficulty  and  severe  fatigue,  and  were  received  at  a 
diort  distance  from  the  summit  by  showers  of  stones,  arrows^ 
and  other  missiles,  which  were  incessantly  discharged  against 
them  by  the  vigilant  and  brave  Araucanians,  Villagran,  who 
followed  his  cavalry  at  the  bead  of  all  the  infantry  of  his 

«  arroy^ 
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anny,  with  six  pieeesi  of  arliUeryi^  seelag  tbe'determined  op* 
position  of  the  CQemy»  several  detachments  of  whom  were 
endeavouring  to  gain  his  flanks  and  rear,  ordered  his  rnus* 
.qaetry  to  advance,  and  the  artillery  ta  take  a  favourable  pa* 
sition  for  annoying  the.  enemy. 

The  mountain  was  enveloped  in^moke,  and  resounded  on 
all  aides'  with  the  thunder  of  the  Spanish  cannon  and  mu^ 
quets»  while  the  balls  were  heard  whistling  in  every  direction^ 
and  dealing  destruction  among  the  ranks  of  the  valiant  Aran- 
caniansy  who  continued  vigorously  to  defend  their  post,  un« 
dismayed  at  the  numbers  who  feil  amid  their  thick  array. 
Perceiving  that  his  principal  loss  was  occasioned  by  the  can* 
non,  Lautaro  gave  orders  to  one  of  his  bravest  officers,  named 
LeucotoDy  to  sally  from  the  camp  with  a  select  detachment  of 
troops,  and  to  gain  possession  ol'  the  cannon  at  all  events,  or 
never  more  to  appear  in  his  presence.  Leucoton  executed 
his  orders  with  the  utmost  bravery,  and  alter  a  furious  and 
bloody  contest  with  the  guard  ci£  the  guns,  carried  them  off 
in  triumph ;  while  Lautaro,  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from 
sending  succours  to  their  artilleiry,  made  a  furious  general 
attack  on  the  whole  line  with  all  his  troops.  Astonished  by 
this  bold  and  general  attack,  and  dismayed  by  the  loss  of  their 
cannon,  the  Spanish  horse  and  foot  fell  into  confusion  and 
disorder,  and.  were  so  furiously  pressed  upon  by  the  valiant 
Lantaro  and  his  troops,  that  they  dispersed  and  fled  with  the 
utmost  precipitation.  Three  thousand  of  the  Spaniards  and 
their  I'romaucian  allies  were  slain  in  this  decisive  battle* 
Villagran  himself^  having  fallen  in  the  retreat,  was  on  the 
point  of  being  taken  prisoner,  when  he  was  rescued  by  the 
almost  incredible  efforts  of  three  of  his  soldiers,  and  remount* 
ed  on  his  horse.  The  remaining  Spaniards  urged  on  their 
almost,  exhausted  horses  to  regain  the  narrow  defile  where 
the  engagement  had  commenced,  and  were  closely  pursued 
by  the  Araucanians ;  but  on  arriving  at  the  pass,  they  found 
it  blocked  up  with  trees,  which  had  been  felled  across  by  orders 
of  Lautaro.  The  engagement  was  renewed  at  this  place  with 
the  utmost  fury,  and  not  a  man  of  the  broken  army  would 
have  escaped,  had  not  Villagranppened  the  pass  at  the  utmost 
liazard  of  his  life.  Though  the  Araucanians  had  lost  above 
seven  hundred  men  in  the  course  of  this  eventful  battle,  they 
continued  the  pursuit  a  long  way ;  but  at  length,  unable  to 
keep  up  with  the  horses,  and  exhausted  with  excessive  fatigue^ 
they  gave  up  the  pursuit^  and  Lautaro  encamped  for  the 

night 
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xiight  to  refresli  hismen,  determined  ttpoh  passing  the  Bi^bio 
xiext'dd,yto  follow  up  the  coris^ueBces  of  bis  ^oiiousand 
decisive  victory.  '  ..  .  , 

On  the  arrival  of  the  few  Sbaniards  at  Conception  who 
had  been  able  to  escape  froiii  the  slaiighter  at  Marignemi^ 
the  city  of  Conception  was  filled  with  indescribable^  grief  and 
dismay,  not  a  fawily  biit  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  some  near 
relation;  and  thfe  alarm  wai^' greatly  increased  by  learning 
that  Lautaro  wa^  fast  ^approaching  with  his  victonons  army. 
As  Viilagran  considered' it  to  be  impossible  to  defbnd  the  city 
under  th6  present  dismay  of  his  small  remaining  Yone,  he 
"hastily  embarked  all  tlie  old  men,  women,  and  children  on 
board  two  bhips  that'  happened  to  be  then  in  the  hairbour, 
one  of  which  he  ordered  to  proceed  to  Imperial,  tfndthe  other 
to  Valparaiso,  ^hile  he  proeeeded  by  land  for  St  Jago  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants'  who  were  able  to  carry  anQ$. 
.Lautaro  entered  the  city  next' ^ay  without  opposition,  whidh 
he  found  entircljr  deserted  of  its  inhabitants,  but  filled  ^th 
much  valuable  booty,  as  by  itd  mines  and  commerce  it  had 
already  attained  considerable  opulence,  and  the  ilshahitants 
were  in  such  haste  to  escape  with  thdr  li^es,  that  they,  only 
took  what  provisions  they  ddald  procure  along  "wltJi  them, 
and  abandoned  theii'  riches.*  After  removing  every  thing  that 
^as  valuable, 'Lautaro  buihit  all  the  houses,  apd  rased  the 
ciWdel  and  Other  fortifications :  after  which hertetumed  with 
his  arirty  to  Araudo,  to  celebrate  hi^  triumph  after  the  man^ 
ner  usual  in  his  country.'     '    ^ 

While  Lai!itaro  thus  bravely  asserted  the  independence  of 
his  country  on  the  frontiers,  Caupolican  marched  into  the 
south,  as  has  been'  already  mentioned,  to  invest  the  cities  t>f 
Imperial  and  Vaiilivia,  both  of  which  he  held  dosely  block- 
aded. In  this  emergien^,  the  governors  of  these  two  cities 
demanded  succours  froin  Viilagran }  who,  notwithstanding  his 
iate  terrible  (defeat,  sent  a  sufficie'nt  number  of  troops  for  their 
defence  with  all  possible  speed  ;"  and  both  places  being  acres'- 
sible  by  sea,  these  succours  Were  able  to  arrive  in  time  to^pri^ 
vent  Caupolidan  from  gaining  possession  of.  either. 

«*  When  the  army  of  Caupolican  drew  near  to  the  ,city  df 
Imperial,  the  air  was  suddenly  enveloped  in  bladk  clouds, 
whence  arose  a  mighty  storm  of  hail  and  rain.  In  the  midst 
of  the  tempest,  the  epumahon  or  war  god  of  the  Araucanians, 
tanade  his  appearance  in  form  of  a  terrible  dragon,  casting 
out  fire  at  his  mouth  and  *  nostrils,    and  desired  them   to 
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hasteii  their  inarch  as  he  ivould  deliver  the  city  into  their 
hands,  on  which  occasion  he  enjoined  them  to  put  all  the 
Christians  to  the  sword.  The  epumanon  then  disaj^^eared, 
and  they  pursued  their  way  joyfully,  being  animated  •  by  this 
oracle.  On  a  sudden  the  heavens  cleared  up,  and  a  most 
b^utiful  woman  was  seen,  seated  on  a  bright  cloud,  and 
having  a  charming  yet  severe  and  majestic  countenance, 
vi^hich  ^luch  abated  the  pride  and  haughtihess  inspired  by  the 
former  vision.  This  was  the  qtiedti  of  heaven^  who  command- 
ed them  fo  return  to  their  own  homes,  foy  Ood  was  resolved 
to  &vout  the  Cteistians ;  and  they  immediately  obeyed  '.'* 

On  abandoning  the  sieges  of  Imperial  and  V^ddivia,  Caupo- 
licanwieiit'tb  jbtn  Laataro  at  Cdnc^tion,'  in  <!>rder  to  attempt 
some  enterprise  against  the  Spaniards  more  practicable  than 
the  attack  of  foitificatiphs,'f6r  the  assault  of  which  the  Arau- 
canians  possessed  no  suflBcient  arts  or  arms.  Availing  him- 
self of  the  absence  of  ^his  redoubted  enemy  ;  Villagran,  who 
appears  to  have  gone  along  with  the  succours  to  Imperial, 
ravaged  the  whole  Araucanian  territory  around  that  city, 
burning  and  diestrpying  ,the  houses  and  crops^  and  caiv 
rying  off  all  the  provisions  that  were  riot  destroyed  to  the 
town.  Though  of  a  hiujnane  and  generous  disposition,  a- 
verse  from  the  exercise  of  yiolehce,  ViHagran  endeavoured  to 
▼indicate  the  employment  of  these  rigorous  measures  by  the 
necessity  of  circumstances,  and  the  pretended  rights  of  War: 
But  on  this  occasion  they,  were  ofno  real  service  to  the  Spa- 
nish cause,  which  they  contributed  to  render  more  odious  to 
the  Araucanians;  and  in,  general  the  only  ^kot  which  sttch 
barbarous  conduct  produces,  is  to. heap  distress  on  the  weak 
and  helpless.  To  the  other  terrible  calamities  inseparable 
from  war,  especially  when  carried  on  in  this  barbarous^^mah- 
ner,  a  pestilential  di^ase  was  superadded  which  committed 
dreadful  ravages  in  Chili,  especially  among  the  natives. 
During  the  incursions  of  Villagran  into  the  Araucanian 
territory,  some  Spanish  soldiers,  who  were  either  infected  at 
the  time  or  had  recently  recovered  from  the  small  pox,  com- 
municated 

1  This  paragraph,  within  inverted  commas^  is  literally  copied  from 
Ovalle,  aa  an  instance  of  the  puerile  conceits  indulged  in  by  the  true  Catho- 
lic writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  brave  and  faithful  -Bemal 
Diaz  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteen^  century  saw  no  miracles  ^during  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  and  ;the  judicious  Molina  at  the  close  of  jthc  eighteenths 
modestly  refnun8.from  <f0pying  ajiy^uqh  incxe^ible  absur.dUiesiQtto  his  lustpry 
of  Chili.— E. 
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munkated  tliat  fatal  disease  for  die  first  time  to  the'  Arauc** 
nians,  among  whom  it  spread  with  the  more  direful  and  ra- 
pid destruction^  as  they  were  utterly  unacquainted  with  its 
nature.     So  universal  and  dreadful  was  the  mortality  on  thia 
occasion  in  several  provinces,  that»  in  one  district  containing 
a  population  of  twelve  thousand  persons,  not  more  than  a 
hundred  escaped   with  life.       This    pestilential    disorder, 
which  has  been  more  destructive  than  any  other  to  the 
human  race,  had  been  introduced  a  few  years  before  into  the 
northern  parts  of  Chili,  where  it  then  occasioned  great  mor- 
tality among  the  natives,  ai^d  where  it  has  since  frequently . 
reappeared  at  uncertain  intervals,  and,  has  greatly  diminished 
the  aboriginal  population.    Por  more  than  a  century,  count- 
ing from  the  present  times,  1787,  the  southern  provinces  of 
Chili  forming  the  Araucanian  confederacy,  have  been  ex- 
empted from  the  ravages  of  this  cruel  disease,  in  consequence 
of  the  most  rigorous  precautions  being  employed  by  the  in* 
h^itants  to  prevent  all  communication  with  the  infected 
countries,  similar  to  those  used  in  Europe  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  the  pli^ue. 

**  The  following  anecdote  will  shew  what  horror  the  small- 
pox has  inspired  into  the  natives  of  Araucania.  Some  con- 
siderable time  ago',  the  viceroy  of  Peru  sent  as  a  present  ta 
the  governor  of  Chili,  several  jars  of  honey,  wine,  oUves, 
aind  qifferent  seeds*  One  of  these  jaris  ha{q)ened  to  break 
while  landing,  and  some  Indians  who  were  employed  as  la- 
bourers on  this  occasion,  imagined  that  the  contents  of  the 
jar  were  the  purulent  matter  of  the  small-pox,  imported  by 
the  governor- for  the  purpose  of  being  disseminated  among 
the  Araucanian  provinces,  to  exterpiingte  their  inhabitants* 
They  immediately  gp,ve  notice  to  their  countrymen,  who 
stopped  all  intercourse  with  tlie  Spanish  provinces  and  flew  to 
arn)s,  killing  above  forty  Spaniards  who  were  then  among 
tb^m  in  the  full  security  of  peace.  To  revenge  this  outrage, 
the  governor  marched  with  an  army  into  the  Araucanian  tcr^ 
ritory,  and  a  new  war  was  excited  which  continued  for  son^e 
time  to  the  great  injury  of  both  nations.'' 

While  ViTlagran  was  using  every  possible  e^certion  to  main- 
tain 

S^The  passage  within  commas  is  a  note  in  the  original  English  publica- 
tion of  Molina ;  and  from  subsequent  parts  of  the  hisrcMT^  the  event  here 
related  appears  to  have  occurred  about  the  conamencemen(  of  the  seven* 
tpenth  century>  or  more  than  two  bimdred  yean  ago.-^£. 
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tain  the  Spanish  power  in  the  south  of  Chili,  by  combating 
the  brave  and  victorious  Araucanians,  he  found  himself  on 
the  point  of  being  compelled  to  turn  his.  arms  against  his  owr 
countrymen.  It  has  been  already  mendoned  that  Valdivia^ 
in  the  instructions  he  left  with  the  magistrates  of  Conc^tion 
before  his  fatal  expedition  into  Araucania,  had  nominated 
Francisco  Aguirre  in  the  second  place  as  his  owli  successor 
in  the  government^  and  that  ViUagran^  only  third  in  nomi« 
nation,  had  succeeded  to  the  command  in  consequ^ice  of  the 
absence  of  the  other  two  who  were  prior  to  himself.  When 
A.guirre,  who  was  then  in  Cujo,  where  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  effected  any  thing  of  importance,  was  informed  of  the. 
death  of  Valdi  via,  and  his  own  destination  to  the  government 
of  Chili,  he  considered  the  assumption  of  the  vacant  com* 
mand  by  Villagran  as  prgudicial  to  his  own  just  rights^  and 
immediately  returned  into  Chili  with  sixty  men  who  remain* 
ed  of  his  detachment,  determined  to  acquire  possession  of  the 
government  by  force  or  &vour.  His  pretensions  and  those 
of  Villagran  must  infallibly  have  kindled  a  civil  war  among 
the  Spaniards  in  Chili,  to  the  ruin  or  vast  detriment  of  the 
Spanish  interest,  had  not  the  competitors  .agreed  to  submit 
the  decision  of  their  respective  claims  to  the  royal  audience  at 
lima,  which  at  that  time,  1555,  held  the  supreme  legal  ju^r 
risdiction  over  all  the  Spanish  dominions  in  South.  America, 
On  this  appeal,  the  court  of  audience  thought  proper  to  set 
aside  the  pretensions  of  both  competitors,  and  issued  an  edict 
authorizing  the  corregidors  of  the  diiTerent  cities  to  command 
each  in  their  respective  districts,  till  farther  orders.  Per* 
ceiving  the  extreme  inconvenience  that  must  have  necessarily 
resultea  to  the  interests  of  the  colony,  from  this  divided  go« 
vemmenty  especially  during  so  important  a  war,  tlie  principal 
inhabitants  remonstrated  against  the  impolicy  of  this  decree. 
The  royal  audience  listened  to  the  representations  of  the  co- 
lonists, and  appointed  Villagran  to  resume  the  command, 
but  only  granted  him  the  title  of  corregidor,  and  gave  him 
orders  to  rebuild  the  city  of  Conception.  Although  convin- 
ced of  the  inutility  of  this  measure  in  tlie  present  conjuncturct 
Villagran,  in  obedience  to  the  orders,  proceeded  immediately 
to  that  place  with  eighty-five  fa^iilies,  whom  he  established 
there,  and  erected  a  strong  fortification  for  their  defence. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  country  which 
formed  the  territory  of  Conception,  were  indignant  at  being 
again  subjected  to  the  intolerable  yoke  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
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had  recourse  to  the  Araucanians  for  protection.  Caupolican^ 
who  seems  at  this  time  to  have  remained  in  almost  entire  in* 
action,  either  ignorant  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards, 
Or  from  some  other  cause  of  which  we  are  not  informed,  im- 
mediately sent  Lautaro  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  warriors 
to  the  assistance  of  the  distressed  natives  on  tire  north  $ide  of 
the  Biobio«  The  young  vice-toqui,  exa^erated  at  what  he 
caHed  the  obstinacy  of  flie  Spaniards  in  rebuilding  the  city 
which  he  had  destroyed,  immediately  passed  the  Biobio,  and 
the  Spaniards  imprudently  awaited  him  in  the  open  pjain, 
confiding  in  their  own  valour  and  arms,  despising  the  supe-, 
rior  numbers  of  the  barbarians.  The  Spaniards,  however, 
were  panic  struck  at  the  furious  energy  of  the  first  encounter, 
and  fied  with  precipitation  to  take  sheker  behind  their  ram- 
parts ;  but  were  so  closely  pursued  by  Lautaro  and  his  vali^ 
ant  followers,  that  they  were  unable  to  close  the  gate^  The 
Araucanians  entered  the  city  along  with  the  fugitives,  many 
of  whom  were  slain ;  and  the  ^mtul  remnant  made  a  precipi- 
tate retreat,  part  of  them  by  embarking  in  a  ship  then  in  the 
port,  and  others  by  taking  refiige  in  the  woods,  whence  they 
returned  through  bye-paths  to  St  Jago. 

Lautaro  immediately  plundered  and  burnt  the  city,  and  re- 
turned loaded  with  spoils  to  his  xisual  station  on  the  mountain 
of  Mariguenu.  The  successfiil  issue  of  this  enterprise  eli- 
cited Caupolican  to  resume  the  sieges  or  blockades  of  Impe- 
rial and  Valdivia,  during  which  Lautaro  undertook  to  make 
a  diversion  of  the  Spanish  forces,  by  marching  against  St 
Jago,  by  which  he  expected  to  prevent  them  from'  sengipg 
reinforcements  into  the  south,  and  he  even  conceived  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  gain  possession  of  that  capital  of  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  Chili,  notwithstanding  its  great  dis- 
tance; as  the  successes  he  had  already  obtained  so  filled  his 
mind  with  confidence  that  no  difficulty  appeared  too  great  to. 
be  overcome.  In  order  to  execute  this  hazardous  enterprise^ 
which  appears  to  have  been  concerted  with  Caupolican,  he 
only  required  five  hundred  men  to  be  selected  by  himself  from 
the  Araucanian  army ;  but  so  many  pressed  to  serve  undei! 
his  victorious  standard,  that  he  was  obliged  to  admit  an  ; ad- 
ditional hundred.  With  this  determined  band  of  six  hundred 
warriors,  he  traversed  all  the  provinces  between,  the  rivers 
Biobio  and  Maule,  without  doing^any  injury  to  the  natives,^ 
who  hailed  him  as  their  deliverer  from,  thg  Spanish  tyranny. 
But  on  crossing  the  latter  river,  he  immediately  proceeded  to 

lay 
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lay  w^te  the  lands  of  the  Promaucians,  who  were  deteqtedi 
by  the  Ataucanians  for  acting  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Spaniards, 
liad  he  treated  them  with  kindness,  h^  might  in  all  probabi- 
lity have  detached  them  from  the  Spanish  interest  and  united 
them  in  alliance  with 'his  own  nation.  But  impelled  by  eager- 
ness for  revenge,,  he  did  not  appre;ciate  the  good  effects  which 
might  have  flowed  from  a  reconciliation  with  that  numerous 
and  warlil^e  nation^  whom  he  considered'  as  traitoi-s  to  the 
common  cause,  Haviog  satiated  hi^' revenge,  he  fortified 
himself  ill  an  advantageous  post  in  their  territory  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rip-claro,  probably  on  purpose  to'  gain  nibre  correct 
information  respecting  the  state  of  the' city  he  intended  to 
attack.  ^"'  ':  / 

This,  ill-judged  delay  was  of  great  importance  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  St  Jago,  by  giving  them  time  to  prepare  for  their 
ilefehce.  They  could  not  at  first 'believe  it  possible  that  tau- 
faro  would  have  the  audacity  to  undertake  a  march  of  three 
hundred  miles  beyond  the  Araucaiiian  frontiers  to  attack  thelv 
city;  but  undeceived  by  the  refugees' from  Conception,  and 
the  daily  reports  of  th^  ravages  of  the  triemy  in  the  territo4 
rie^  of  the  Promaucians,  they  dispatched  Juan  Godinez  witK 
an  escort  of  twenty-five  horse  into  the  Promaucian  country 
to  watch  the  motions' of  the  enemy,  arid  to  send  intelligence 
of  his  proceedings  arid  designs.  Godinez .  was  unexpectedly 
attacked  by  a  detachment  of  the  Araucanians,  and  obliged  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat  to  St  Jago,  with  his  nuriibers  ^on-^ 
siderably  diminished,  and  filled  the  capital'  with  consterna- 
tibh  and  dismay  at. the  intelligence  of  the  near  approach  of 
their  redoubted  enemy.  On  this  occasion  the  Araucanians 
took  ten  horses  and  some  arms  from  the  Spaniards,  both  of 
which  were  used  by  them  in  the  succeeding  actions. 

Villagran,  who  was  at  this  time  unable  to  take  the  field  in 
consequence  of  illness,  sent  his  son  Pedro  against  Lautaro 
with  such  troops  as  could  be  procured,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  fortify  all  the  approaches  to  the  city  of  St  Jago  with 
strong  entrenchments.  In  the  mean  time,  young  Villagran 
attacked  the  Araucanians  in  their  fortified  post.  Instructed 
by  their  intrepid  yet  wary  commander,  the  Araucanians  pre- 
tended to  take  flight  after  a  short  resistance ;  but  the  Spaniards 
were  no  sooner  entered  into  the.  abandoned  inclosure,  than 
they  returned  upon  them  with  such  impetuosity,  that  Pedro 
and  his  men  were  completely  routed,  and  only  the  cavalry 
was  a;ble  to  escape  by  flight,  all  the  infantry  who  had  pene- 
trated 
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trated  the  Araucanian  camp  being  put  to  death.  After  'pro- 
curing reinforcements,  young  Villagran  returned  three  several 
times  to  attack  the  camp  of  Lautaro,  in  all  of  which  attempts 
he  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  He  now  encamped 
his  force  in  a  low  meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mata- 
quito,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  entrenched  post  of  Lau- 
taro.  Tlie  Araucanian  general  formed  a  plan  for  inundating 
fhe  camp  of  the  Spaniards  during  night,  by  turning  upon 
them  a  branch  of  the  river ;  but  the  Spaniards  being  mform- 
cd  of  this  design  by  a  spy,  withdrew  to  St  Jago. 

Having  recovered  irom  his  illness,    Villagran  was  soli* 
cited  by  tne  citizens  of  St  Jago  to  exert  himsdf  to  dislodge 
the  Araucauians  from  their  neighbourhood,  as  they  every 
moment  expeoted  to  see  them  at  their  gates.   He  accordingly, 
some  time  in  the  year  1556,  set  out  from  the  city  at  the  head 
cf  196  Spaniards  and  1000  Indian  auxiliaries,  in  search  of 
Lautaro.     Instructed  by  his   severe   defeat  at  Mariguenu^ 
Villa^an  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  by  surprise  ;  and  quit- 
ting 3ie  direct  road,  he  secretly  directed  his  march  towards 
the  Araucanian  encampn^ent  in  the  night  by  a  private  path 
tinder  the  guidance  of  a  spy,  and  reachea  their  entrenchments 
undiscovered    at  day-break.      Lautaro,   who  had  been  on 
guard  all  night  according  to  his  usual  custom,  had  just  re- 
tired to  rest  when  the  alarm  was  given  of  the  attack  irom  the 
Spaniards.     He  hastened  immediately  to  the  spot,  to  observe 
the  eneniy  and  to  issue  his  orders  for  defence ;  but  at  the 
moment  of  his  arrival,  a  dart  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  In- 
dian auxiliaries  pierced  him  to  the  heart.     Encouraged  by 
this  fortunate  event,  which  was  soon  known  to  tlie  Spaniards, 
Villagran  urged  the  assault  of  the  entrenchments,  and  soon 
ferced  an  entrance  in  spite  of  the  Araucanians,  who  made  an 
obstinate  defence.     Finding  their  post  carried,  the  Arauca- 
nians retired  to  an  angle  of  their  works,  determined  rather  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  cut  in  pieces  than  to  surrender.     In 
vain  the  Spanish    commander  repeatedly  offered  quarter; 
they  continued  fighting  with  the  utmost  obstinacy  till  every 
man  of  them  was  cut  off,  many  of  them  even  throwing  them- 
selves on  the  lances  of  the  Spaniards,  as  if  courting  death  in 
preference  to  submission.     This  victory,  which  was  not  ob- 
tained without  considerable  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards 
and  their  allies,  was  celebrated  in  St  Jago  and  the  other 
Spanish  settlements  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.     The 
Spaniards  felicitated  themselves  on  being  freed  from  a  re- 
doubted 
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doubted  enemy,  who  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  had  ahready 
obtained  so  many  victories  over  theni»  and  who  threatened  to 
destroy  their  tetuements  in  Chilii  and  even  to  harass  them  in 
Peru* 

When  the  terror  which  this  young  hero  had  inspired  was 
removed  by  his  death,  even  his  enemies  extolled  his  valour 
and  military  talents,  and  compared  him  to  the  greatest  gene- 
rals who  had  figured  in  ancient  times,  calling  him  the  Chilese 
Hannibal.  To  use  the  words  of  the  abbe  CBivarez : — **  It  is 
not  just  to  depreciate  the  m^it  of  one,  who,  had  he  been  of 
our  nation,  we  should  have  vaunted  aa  a  hero.  If  we  cele- 
brate the  martial  prowess  of  the  Spanish  Viriatus,  we  ought 
not  to.  obscure  the  fame  of  the  American  Lautaro,  as  both 
valorously  contended  in  arms  lor  the  liberties  of  their  country/' 

For  a  long  time  the  Araucanians  lamented  the  untimely 
fate  of  the  valiant  Lautaro,  to  whom  they  owed  all  the  success 
which  their  arms  had  hitherto  atchieved,  and  on  whose 
(X)nduct  and  bravery  they  entirely  relied  for  the  preservation 
of  their  independence.  His  name  is  still  celebrated  in  their 
heroic  songs,  and  his  actions  are  still  proposed  aa  the  most 
glorious  model  for  the  imitation  of  their  youth.  Above  all 
others,  Caupolican  felt  and  lamented  the  loss  of  his  valiant 
associate.  Far  from  thinking  he  had  got  free  from  a  rival  of 
his  &me,  he  considered  that  he  had  lost  his  chief  coadjutor 
in  the  glorious  cause  of  restoring  their  nation  to  indepen- 
dence. Immediately  on  receiving  the  mournful  intelligence, 
be  quitted  the  siege  of  Imperial,  though  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  returned  with  his  army  to  defend  the  northern 
frontiers  of  Araucania,  and  to  protect  his  counti*y  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Spaniards,  as  he  learnt  by  his  spies  that 
they  soon  expected  a  large  reinforcement  of  men  and  warlike 
tilorea  from  Peru  under  a  new  commander. 

On  learning  the  death  of  Valdivia,  as  formerly  related, 
Philip  II.  gave  charge  pf  the  government  and  conquest  of 
Chili  to  Alderete,  the  a^ent  who  had  been  sent  by  Valdivia 
into  Spain,  and  furnished  him  for  this  purpose  witn  six  hun- 
dl^  r^ular  troops.  During  the  voyage  to  the  Tierra  Firma^ 
the  ship  was  set  on  fire  by  accident,  by  his  sister  who  was 
accustomed  to  read  in  bed  i  and  of  the  whole  number  on 
board,  Alderete  and  three  soldiers  alone  escaped  to  Porto  Bello. 
Overcome  with  grief  and  disappointment  at  this  melancholy 
catastrophe,  Alderete  died  soon  after  in  the  small  island  of 
Taboga  in  the  gulf  of  Panama.  When  informed  of  this  dis- 
aster. 
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aster,  &nd  of  the  ihreatoiing  aspect  of  affairs-  in  Chili  in  con^ 
sequence  of  the  untoward  events  in  the.Araucanianwar,  the 
marquis  of  Canete,  then  viceroy  of  Peru^-  appointed  his  son; 
Don  Garcia  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  to  the  vacant  govern-, 
ment.;  As  thi$$  qharge  had  becott£e  both  iinpprtant  and  dan- 
g^rous,  the  iniarqujs  resolved  that  his  spnshpi^d  be  accom- 
panied  by  ^uqJi  a  body  of  fprces;as,ai}gl));  be  able  fo  sifpport 
his  autbodty,  and  flight  enable  him  succe&sfulijfl  to' tenmn^e 
thie  war  against  the  Araucani^i>s^  /  Afi  tb^  civil  dfssensitfns  in 
Peru  w^e  nO^.M^aii^d,  .apd.tbat  (^ounti^r^biHin^edinmili^- 
tary  |^dventi{rer^. eager  for  lemploym^t^  'he  was  soon  able  to 
levy  a.  respectable  force,  of  horsey  ^n^  foot  f^F  this  expedition, 
l^e  infan|xy»:aU.>pU  equipped  :an|lappointed^  with  a  great 
quantity  Qf'mijitary  stores,  j&n^burked  in  ten  ships^under  the 
command  of  ;P(^{i 'Garcia  in  perspn j  and  the  Cfiy alrjr^tnarch^d 
l^  land  und^r:  t;ba  ordei^  of  Qariua^Ramopj' whorwas  appoint- 
ed quarter-rmast^r-genejral,  of  Qhili.     ,    '  y.-\J    ' 

I)on  Gaarcia,;  arrived  wifh  hi&;  fleet  in  safety  ip*  the  Bay  of 
GonoeptioHjin'the  m-onth  of  April*!  557,  and' aune'tpanchpr 
near  thi^. island  of  Quiriquina,  which  wasidbosen'as  the  head 
quarters  as  a.plac^  of  great  security;     The  scanty  pppulatipn 
of  the  island  attempted  to  oppose  the  disembarkation*  of  the 
troops>  but  being  soon  dispersed  by  the  artillery^  they  retired 
in  their  piragOas,  to  the  continent     A  small  number  being 
mffcde  prisoners,  the  govei*nor  sfent  two' or  three  of  them  with 
a  message  to' the  Araucani^ns,  to  ijaform  them'orbisj  arrival, 
and  that  he  was  desirous  to  settle  a  laeting  peace  "^ith  them 
on  fair  ternls.:    In  an  assembly  of  th<3  Ulmens  tO:  deliberate 
upon  this  message,  the'  general  c^inion  was  that'no  proposir 
tions  ought  to  be  listened  to  fVom  an  enemy  who  h&d  returned/ 
in  greater  force  than  ever,  underthe  idea  that  any,  terms  they 
might  propose  would  necessarily.be  treabherous' an4  onfeir* 
Old  G0I006J0  observed,  howeyef,  that  no  injury:  qpuld  arise 
from  listening |to  the  proposals  of  th(^  Spanish  governor ;  and* 
that  they  even  had  norw  a  favourable  opportunity/for  obtain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the.  am*ount  of  bid  fprce^  and  for  discoveir*^ 
ii)g  his  designs.     Yov  this  purpose,  therefore,  he  thought  it 
advisable  that  they  should  siendah*' intelligent  person,  under 
pi*etence  of  congratulating, the  new  governor  on  his  arrival,^. 
and  thanking  him  for  his  offer  of  amicabte  terms  pf  peaoe^ 
who  might  at  the  same  time  gain  information  of  whatever  he  * 
should  consider  important  to  regulatie  thdr  future  eonducl4 
Caupolican  and  most  pf  th^  older  officers  adopted  tjbiis  judi-. 

cious 
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cious  proposal)  and  the  important  commission  was  confided 
to  Millalaiicoi  a  person  who  possessed  every  requisite  fen*  the 
business  confided  to  his  charge. 

Millalauco  according^  crossed  the  narrow  strait  which 
separates  the  island  of  Quinquina  from  the  continent,  and 
presented  himself  to  the  Spaniairds  with  all  the  pride  which 
characterises  the  Araucanian  nation.  In  their  turn,  the 
Spaniards  were  willing  to  give  him  a  Jiigh  idea  of  their  mili- 
tary power,  and  drew  out  their  troops  in  order  of  battle  fix 
his  reception,  conducting  him  to  the  tent  of  the  governor 
amidst  repeated  discharges  of  their  artillery.  Not  in  the  least 
disconcerted  by  this  military  parade,  Millsuauco  complimented 
the  governor  in  the  name  of  Caupolican  and  the  Araucaniaa 
chie&,  declaring  that  they  would  all  be  happy  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  honourable  peace,  advantageous  to  both  nations, 
in  their  desire  for  which  they  were  solely  actuated  by  motives 
of  humanity,  and  not  by  any  dread  of  the  Spanish  power. 
Don  Garcia,  though  much  disappointed  by  tliese  vague  offinrs, 
replied  in  the  same  general  terms  respecting  peace;  and, 
after  regaling  the  ambassador  in  a  magnificent  manner,  he 
ordered  some  of  his  officers  to  conduct  him  over  the  whole 
encampment,  in  expectation  of  intimidating  him  by  display** 
ing  the  immense  military  preparations  whicli  accon^anied 
him  to  Chili.  *  This  was  exactly  suited  to  the  wishes  of  Milla* 
lauco,  who  observed  every  thing  with  the  utmost  attention, 
though  with  apparent  indinerence ;  and,  having  taken  leave 
of  the  Spaniards,  he  returned  to  make  his  repoit  to  the  as* 
semUed  chiefs.  On  receiving  an  exact  report  of  all  that  had 
been  seen  by  their  envoy,  the  Araucanian  chiefs  gave  orders 
ibr  the  establishment  of  centinels  along  the  coast  of  their 
country,  to  observe  and  cammunicate  notice  of  the  movements 
of  die  Spaniards,  and  commanded  the  warriors  to  prepare  for 
taking  the  field  at  the  first  summons,  as  they  believed  a  re* 
newai  of  the  war  was  near  and  inevitable. 

Don  Garcia  continued  inactive  aUnost  tlie  whole  of  the 
winter  in  the  island  of  Quinquina,  waiting  the  arrival  of  his 
cavalrv  from  Peru,  and  for  reinforcements  which  he  had  re<* 
quired  from  the  cities  of  Chili.  At  length,  on  the  night  of 
the  6th  August  1557  he  privately  landed  ISO  men  and  several 
engineers  on  the  plain  of  Conception,  and  immediately  took 
possession  of  Mount  Pinto  which  commands  the  harbour, 
where  he  constructed  a  fort  well  garnished  with  cannon,  and 
surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch.     This  event  was.  immediateiy 
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coxnmunicated  to  Caupolicau,  who  hastily  collected  his  forces^ 
and  passed  the  Biobiu  on  the  9  th  of  August,  and  next  morn- 
ing at  day-break,  a  day  remarkable  in  Europe  by  the  defeat 
of  the  French  at  St  Quintin,  he  assailed  the  new  fortress  on 
three  sides  at  once,  having  sent  on  in  front  a  body  of  pioneers 
to  fill  up  the  ditch  with  fascines  and  trunks  of  trees.  The 
assault  was  long  urged  with  all  the  furious  and  obstinate 
bravery  which  distinguishes  the  Araucanians.  Numbers 
mounted  the  parapet^  and  some  even  leapt  within  the  walls, 
destroying  many  of  the  defendants.  But  the  cannon  and 
musquetry  of  the  Spaniards  were  so  skilfully  directed,  and. 
the  slaughter  of  the  assailants  so  prodigious,  that  the  ditch 
was  filled  with  d^ad  bodies,  serving  as  bridges  for  the  new 
combatants  who  pressed  on  to  replace  their  slain  comrades. 
.Tucapel,.  impelled  by  his  rash  and  unparalleled  valour,  threw 
himself  into  the  fort,  where  he  slew  four  of  the  enemy  with 
his  formidable  mace,  and  then  made  his  escape  by  leaping 
from  a  precipice  amidst  a  shower  of  balls* 

While  the  assault  of  the  fortress  was  pushed  with  the  utmost 
fury  and  was  seen  from  the  island  of  Quiriquina,  the  remain- 
der of  the  Spanish  army  came  over  to  the  aid  of  the  garri- 
son, and  formed  in  order  of  battle.  The  debarkation  was 
observed  by  Caupolican,  who  immediately  sent  a  part  of  his 
troops  to  meet  this  new  enemy.  Alter  a  severe  conflict  of 
several  hours,  this  detachment  was  driven  back  to  the  moun- 
tain with  heavy  loss,  so  that  the  Araucanians  were  now  placed 
between  two  fires  j  yet  they  did  not  lose  courage,  and  con- 
tinued fighting  till  mid-day.  At  length,  worn  out  with  the 
length  of  the  combat,  the  Araucanian  general  drew  ofi'  to  the 
Biobio,  determined  to  collect  a  new  army  and  to  return  to 
the  attack.  Having  in  a  short  time  reinforced  his  army, 
Caupolican  began  his  march  towards  Conception  ;  but,  learn- 
ing on  his  way  that  the  governor  had  received  a  numerous 
reinforcement,  he  halted  on  the  banks  of  the  Biobio,  deeply 
chagrined  at  not  being  able  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the 
new  fortress  of  Conception,  which  had  been  twice  performed 
by  Lautaro  with  the  universal  applause  of  the  nation. 

In  fact,  on  the  preceding  day  the  Spanish  cavalry  from 
Peru,  consisting  of  1000  weff  armed  men,  had  arrived  at  Con- 
ception, together  with  another  squadron  of  Spanish  horse 
jfrom  Imperial,  and  2000  Promaucian  auxiliaries.  Being  now 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army,  Don 
parcia  determined  to  invade  tlie  Araucanian  territory.     Foe 

.this 
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tbis  purpose  he  crossed  the  Blobio  in  boats,  six  miles  above 
its  mouth,  where  the  river  i&  about  500  paa  s  broad*  As 
the  l^anish  cannon  in  the  boats  commanded  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  Caupoltcan  made  no  attempt  to  obstruct  the 
passage,  but  drew-  up  his  army  at  no  great  distance  in  a  posi- 
tion nanked  by  thick  v^oods,  by  which  his  retreat  would  be 
secured  in  case  of  being  defeated.  The  battle  began  by  se- 
veral skirmbhes,  which  ended  in  favour  of  the  Araucanians  ; 
several  advanced  parties  of  the  Spaniards  being  repulsed  by 
the  enemy  with  loss,  though  reinforced  by  order  dt  Ramon 
the  quarter-master*general*  Alonzo  Re3*noso  likewise,  who 
was  dispatched  to  their  aid  with  fifty  horse,  was  defeated  in 
his  turn,  and  obliged  to  retreat  leaving  several  of  his  men 
dead  on  the  fiekL  At  length  the  two  armies  met  and  joined 
battle.  Encouraged  by  the  advanta^s  they  had  already 
gained,  the  Araucanians  uted  every  enort  to  come  to  closer 
quarters  with  the  Spaniards,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  fire 
of  eight  pieces  of  artillery  which  played  incessantly  from  the 
front  of  the  enemy.  But  when  they  came  within  reach  of  the 
musquetry,  they  were  quite  unable  to  resist  the  close  and  well 
directed  fire  contuiually  kept  up  by  the  veteran  troops  of  Peru. 
After  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  ck)se  in  with  the  (Spaniards, 
and  losing  a  vast  number  of  their  bravest  warriors,  they  fell 
into  confusion  firom  the  vacancies  in  their  ranks,  and  began 
to  give  ground.  By  a  well  timed  charge,  the  cavalry  put 
them  coinpletdy  to  the  rout,  and  made  a  prodigious  slaughter 
amon^  them  in  their  flight  to  the  woods. 

Either  from  innate  cruelty  of  disposition,  or  on  mistaken 
principles  of  policy,  Don  Garcia  pursued  the  most  rigorous 
measures  against  the  enemy.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  and 
advice  of  most  of  his  officers,  he  was  the  first  who  introduced 
the  barbarous  practice  of  mutilating  and  putting  to  death  the 
prisoners ;  a  system  which  may  intimidate  and  restrain  a  base 
people  accustomed  to  servitude,  but  cruelty  is  detestable  in 
the  estimation  of  a  generous  nation,  and  serves  onJy  to  exa&> 
perate  and  render  them  irreconciieable  \  Among  the  prison- 
ers taken  on  this  occasion  was  one  named  Galvarino,  whose 
bands  were  cut  oft' by  order  of  Don  Garcia,  and  was  then  set 
free.    Ho  returned  to  his  countrymen,  to  whom  he  din)layed 

his 

3  In  a  note  of  the  or'gmal  translation,  it  is  siid  tbat  ♦*  the  Irdian  alKe«  of 
the  Sjpantards  cut  eff  the  caWes  from  the  Arancanian  prisoners,  which  they 
roasted  and  eat.  And,  by  means  of  certain  leaves  applied  to  the  voua^S) 
prevented  the  efiosion  of  a  singte  drop  of  blood.'^ — ^£. 
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his  bloody  and  mutilated  stumps,  which  9o  inflamed  thettl 
trith  rage  against  the  Spaniards,  that  they  all  swore  nerer  to 
make  peace  with  them,  and  even  denounced  the  punishment  of 
death  against  any  one  who  should  have  the  base!ness  ta  pro-» 
pose  such  a  measure.  Even  the  women,  excited  by  desire  of 
revenge,  offered  to  take  up  arms  and  flght  along  with  ih&t 
husbands,  which  was  actuaQy  done  by  many  of  them  in  the 
subsequent  battles.  From  thence  originated  the  fable  of 
Amazons  in  Chili,  phtced  by  some  authors  in  the  southern 
districts  of  that  countiy* 

After  tlie  victory,  Don  Garcia  proceeded  with  his  aimy 
hito  the  province  of  Arauco,  constantly  harassed  by  flying 
detachments  of  the  enemy,  who  never  ceased  doing  tneiii 
^ety  possible  injury.  On  his  arrival  at  Melipuru*,  Don 
t>arcia  caused  several  native  prisoners  to  be  toirttired,  in  ord^ 
to  obtain  information  of  the  situation  of  Caupolican,  but  none 
of  them  wdiild  discover  the  place  of  his  retreat  On  being  in* 
formed  of  this  barbarous  procedure,  Caupdican  sent  notice 
by  a  messenger  that  he  was  not  far  off,  and  meant  to  meet  the 
Spaniards  the  next  day.  Don  Garcia  and  his  army,  being 
alarmed  by  this  intelligence,  passed  th^  whole  nignt  undet 
arms,  aiid  accordingly  the  Araucanian  army  made  its  ap* 
pearance  next  morning  at  day-break,  advancing  in  regular 
art&y  in  three  several  lines.  The  Spanish  cftvalry  made  a 
fhrious  charge  upon  the  front  line,  commanded  by  CaupolicAfi 
Sn  person,  who  made  his  ptkemen  receive  the  charge- with 
levelled  spears,  while  the  alternate  mace-bearers  were  direeted 
to  strike  at  the  horses  heads.  By  this  unexpected  recq)tion, 
the  l^anish  cavalry  were  obliged  to  retreat  in  confusioii } 
upon  which  the  Araucanian  general  and  his  division  hrcke 
into  the  centre  of  the  Spanish  infantry  with  great  slaugfatet, 
Caupolican  killing  five  of  them  with  his  own  n£ind.  Tucaprf 
advanced  with  his  division  in  another  quarter  with  equal 
iuccess,  and  lit  the  first  attack  broke  his  lance  in  the  body  of 
a  Spaniard,  and  then  drawing  his  sword  slew  seven  others. 
He  received  teveral  wounds  at  this  time,  yet  seeing  the  valiant 
Rencu,  ibnrierly  his  rival  for  the  oflrce  ot  toqui,  surround^ 
by  a  crowd  of  enetnies,  he  fell  upon  thetti  with  such  fury  that 
he  killed  a  considerable  number  of  them,  and  rescued  Kencu 
from  imminent  danger.     Victory,  for  a  long  time  undecided, 

^  was 

4  Ci?W«'d  WJIhrfw,  p^ihaps  by  mistake  ifl  Fitikerton's  map  of  Chili,  a 
phtte  tei^  hear  tire  •dUthern  shore  of  the  Biobio,  and  marked  arndnaJa 
]'robab]y  meaniiig  in  rmns.r^£. 
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ym»  on ,  t^e  point  of  declaring  for  the  Araiicanians,  a»  the 
Sfianiardft  were  ready  to  give  way  $  when  Don  Garcia  gave 
orders  to  a  bpdy  of  reserve^  hitherto  unengaged,  to  attack  that 
divisioii  of  the  enemy  which  was  commanded  by  Lincoyan 
imd  Opgploio*  .  This  order,  which  was  executed  with  promp- 
titude and  success,  preserved  the  Spanish  army  from  total  de-> 
struction.  This  line  or  division  of  the  Araucanians  being 
broken  and  routed,  fell  back  tumultuously  upon  the  other 
two  divisions,  then  nearly  victorious,  and  threw  them  into 
such  inextricable  confusion,  that  being  utterly  unable  to  re«- 
^t^e  his  troops  to  order,  after  repeated  ineffectual  efforts, 
Caapolican  was  reluctantly  constrained  to  sound  a  retreat, 
and  yielded  the  victory  to  bis  enemies  which  be  had  fondly 
iis^gjined  was  already  secured  to  himself.  In  their  retreat, 
the  Araucanian  army  would  have  been  utterly  cut  to  pieces, 
had  not  Rencu,.  by  posting  himself  in  a  neighbouring  wood 
with  a  party  of  warriors  whom  he  rallied,  called  off  the  atten- 
tioa  of  the  victors  from  the  pursuit,  which  they  urged  with 
the  most  deadly  rancour*  After  sustaining  the  violence  of 
the  Spanish  assault  till  such  time  as  he  judged  his  dispersed 
counjtrymen  bad  ensured  their  safety^  Bencu  and  his  com- 
panions retired  through  the  woot^  by  a  secret  path  and  re- 
joined his  countrymen. 

'  Before  leaving  Melipuru,  Don  Garcia  caused  twelve  ul# 
m^os  who  were  found  among  the  prisoners,  to  be  hanged  ou 
the  trees  that  surrounded  the  field  of  battle,  and  Galvarino, 
Qow  again  a  prisoner,  was, condemned  to  the  same  fate*  That 
unfortunate  youth,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  his  hands, 
}iid  aj)Companied  the  Araucanian  army,  and  had  never  ceased 
during  the  late  battle  to  exciibe  hi$  countrymen  to  fight  valiant- 
ly, ea^ibitiug  his  mutilated  stumps  to  inspire  them  with  fury 
imd  revenge,  and  even  using  his  teeth  to  do  all  the  injury  ho 
was  able  to  tlie  enemy*  One  of  the  captive  uhnens,  over- 
come with  terror,  abjectly  petitioned  liar  his  life ;  but  Gal- 
varioo  reproached  him  in  such  severe  terms  for  his  cowardice^ 
and  inspired  him  with  so  great  oontempt  for  death,  that  he 
9t  length  rgected  a  proffered  pardon,  and  even  entreated  Id 
die  the  first,  as  an  expiaUon  of  his  weakness,  and  the  scandal 
he  bad  brougjut  upon  ihe  character  of  his  nation.  After  this 
barbarous  execution,  by  which  he  sallied  the  gkiiy  of  his  vic- 
tofy,  Don  Garcia  proceeded  into  the  province  of  Tucapel  to 
the  place  where  Valdivia  had  been  defeated  and  slain,  where 
he  bulk,  as  tf  in  ayiten^t  of  die  Anmcaniaaa,  a  eity  which 

he 
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he  named  Canete  ^  from  tfe  titular  appeHadon  of  las  family. 
Being  in  the  centre  of  the  enemii's  country,  he  strengthened 
this  new  city  or  fortress  with  a  good  palisade^  a  deep  ditch  > 
and  strong  nunpart,  mounted  with  a  number  of  eanncm,  and 
left  a  select  garrison  for  its  defence  under  the  command  of 
Alonzo  Reynoso. 

Believing  that  the  Araueanians,  whom  he  had  now  defeated 
in  three  successive  battles,  were  no  longer  in  condition  to  oppose 
his  victorious  arms,  he  went  with  his  army  to  Imperial,  where  he 
was  received  in  triumph.     Soon  after  his  arrival  at  that  place, 
he  sent  off  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  for  the  garrison  of  his 
new  city  undier  a  strong  escort,  which  was  attacked  and  routed 
in  a  narrow  pass  called  Cayucupil  by  a  body  of  Araucanians, 
and  had  certainly  been  entirely  destroyed  if  the  enemy  had 
not  given  them  an  opportunity  of  escaping  to  Canete  with 
litde  loss,  by  eagerness  to  seize  the  baggage.     The  fugitives 
were  received  in  Canete  with  much  joy,  as  Ueynoso  had  learnt 
that  Caupolican  intended  to  attack  him.     In  tact,  only  a  few 
days  afterwards,  that  indefatigable  general,  whom  misfortune 
seemed  to  inspire  with  fresh  courage,  made  a  furious  assault 
upon  the  place,  in  which  his  valiant  troops,  with  arms  so  ex- 
tremely inferior  to  their  enemie^  endured  a  continual  fire 
of  cannon  and  musquctry  for  five  hours  with  the  most  heroic, 
firmness,  pulling  up  and  burning  the  palisades,  filling  the 
ditch,  and  endeavouring  to  scale  the  ramparts.     But  valour 
alone  was  unable  to  prevail  in  this  di£Bcult  enterprise,  and 
Caupolican  was  constrained  to  desist  from  the  attempt  by 
open  force,  and  to  try  some  more  secure  expedient  for  attain- 
ing his  end.     With  this  view  he  persuaded  one  of  his  officers, 
named .  Pran^  who  was  of  an  artful  character,  to  introduce 
himself  into  the  garrison  as  a  deserter,  in  order  to  fall  upon 
some  device  for  delivering  it  up.     Pran  accordingly  obtained 
admission  in  that  character,  and  conducted  himself  with  the 
most   profound   dissimulation.      He  soon  formed  a  strict 
friendship  with  a.Promaucian  named  Andrew,  in  the  service 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  seemed  a  fit  instrument  for  his  pur- 
pose.   One  day,  dther  artiiiUy  to  sound  or  flatter  him,  An- 
drew pretended  to  sympathize  with  his  new  friend  on  the 
misfortunes  of  his  country  ;  and  Pran  eagerly  took  advantage 
of  this  favourable  opportunity,  as  he  wought,  to  carry  his 

designs 

« 

5  Probably  the  place  distinguished  in  modern  mapaby  the  name  of  Tocai* 
pel-vieJ0|  about  40  miles  south  from  the  Biobio.—- E. 
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designs  into  execution,  and  revealed  to  Andrew  the  motive  c^ 
his  pretended  desertion,  earnestly  entreating  him  to  assist  in 
the  execution  of  bis  plan,  which  was  to  introduce  some  Arau- 
canian  soldiers  into  the  place,  durino^  the  time  when  the 
Spaniards  were  accustomed  to  indulge  in  their  siesta  or  after<^ 
noon  sleep.  Andrew  readily  engaged  to  give  every  iissistanoe 
in  his  power,  and  even  offered  to  keep  one  of  the  gates  <^n 
on  the  day  assigned  for  executing  the  enterprise.  Pran» 
elated  with  joy  at  the  supposed  acquisition  of  a  so  asefiil  as* 
sociate,  hastened  to  Caupolican,  who  was  only  at  a  short  dis* 
tance  from  Canete,  to  whom  he  related  the  success  of  his 
endeavours.  On  his  side,  Andrew  gave  immediate  notice  of 
the  intended  plot  to  Reynoso,  the  commander  of  the  forty  > 
who  desired  him-'to  keep  up  the  deception  by  appearing  to 
concur  in  its  execution,  in  order  to  entrap  the  enemy  in  their 
own  snare. 

Entirely  occupied  with  an  ardent  desire  of  accomplishing 
this  enterprise  against  Canete,  Caupolican  lost  sight  of  his 
wonted  prudence,  and  tpo  easily  reposed  confidence  in  this 
ill  concerted  scheme.  The  better  to  arrange  his  measures  on 
this  occasion,  he  procured  an  interview  with  Andrew  by 
means  of  Pran,  and  the  artful  Promaucian  appeared  before 
Caupolican  with  that  flattering  show  of  respect  and  attachment 
which  villains  know  so  well  to  assume.  He  broke  out  into 
virulent  invectives  against  the  Spaniards,  whom  he  pretended 
to  have  always  detested,  and  declared  his  readiness  to  per- 
form the  promise  he  had  made  to  Pran,  asserting  that  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  plot  would  be  perfecdy  easy.  Caupolican  ap- 
plauded his  partriotism,  and  engaged,  if  the  plot  succeeded, 
to  raise  him  to  the  office  of  ulmen,  and  to  appoint  him  first 
captain  in  the  Araucanian  army  in  reward  of  his  services. 
He  then  shewed  him  the  troops  which  he  had  dong  with 
him,  appointing  next  day  for  executing  the  plot,  and  dis- 
missed him  with  the  strongest  assurances  of  favour  and 
esteem.  Andrew  immediately  communicated  the  intelli^nce 
to  Reynoso,  and  the  Spaniards  employed  the  whole  of  that 
night  in  making  every  preparation  to  obtain  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage  from  thiB  double  act  of  perfidy.  When  the 
particulars  ot  this  plot  were  communicated  to  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Araucanian  army,  they  openly  disapproved  of 
it,  as  disgraceful  to  the  national  honour,  and  refused  to  ac- 
company Caupolicairin  the  expedition.  But  he  obstinately 
adhered  to  his  design,  and  began  his  march  at  day-break  for 
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Canete  mkh  three  4kotiaaiul  men^  with  whom  be  posted  him* 
irif  in  ooBOQAhaent  sear  the  place,  till  Frau  came  to  inform 
Um  ireim  Andrew  that  ev&ry  thing  was  in  readiness  to  deliver 
the  place  into  his  hands.  The  Araucanians  immediately  pro- 
ceeded -in  silence  .towacds  the  city»  and  finding  the  gate  open 
according  4o  pcomiee  began  to  enter  it.  When  a  sufficient 
nwriirr  waie.got  int  the  Spaniards  suddenly  closed  the  gate 
upon  them,  «nd  immediately  Gq[)ened  a  fire  of  grape-shot  on 
those  witfaaut  who  w^ie^owding  to  the  gate,  muitifg  a  dreads 
fid  shifter.  The  4:aji7alry  belonging  to  the  garrison,  being 
idl  in  readiaese,  wsued  from,  another  gate,  and  conudeted  the 
d^stmc^n  of  all  who  had  escaped  tfom  the  fire  of  the  caa»- 
non,  -so  &at  haidly  one  of  all  tlbe  Araucanians  escaped* 
GBmenJican  escaped  the  general  slaughter  of  his  men  with  a 
qmsB  numbtf*  of  attendants,  and  retired  to  the  mountains, 
whence  he  hoped  to  be  soon  able  to  return  with  a  new  army 
sufficiently  numerous  to  keep  the  fidd.  While  the  cavnky 
gave  a  loose  U)  their  Any  on  the  Araucanians  without  the 
waHs,  the  in&ntiy  were  employed  within  the  fort  in  puttinff 
to  dcsEith  all  that  had  got  through  the  gate ;  who,  finding  afl 
i^ance  of  escape  utterly  hopeless^  chose  rather  to  be  cut  in 
pieoes  than  surrender.  Praa,  •discoverii^  his  error  when  too 
late^  onished  among  the  thickest  of  the  fee,  and  escaned  by  an 
iMMBouEable  death  from  the  well  merited  reproaches  of  his 
hnpru^ent  ^md  fatal  credulity.  Among  a  few  prisoners  taken 
on  ihis  occasion  were  three  ulmens,  who  were  all  blown  from 
the  mouths  of  cannon. 

As  Don  Oarcia  believed  the  Araucanian  war  was  t^mina^ 
ted  l^  this  de&tructive  enterprise,  he  gave  orders  to  rebuild 
tbo'citj^  c^  Conception,  and  desirous  of  adding  beab.  laurels 
to  the  victories  he  had  already  obtained*  he  marched  in  1558 
with  a  numerous  army  against  the  Cunches  in  the  south  of 
Chili,  A  nation  whidi  had  not  yet  been  assailed  by  the  l^at 
Bish  anpas.  On  first  hearixig  of  the  approach  of  the  Spanianls, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Cunches  met  in  council  to  deliberate  whether 
tihc^  should  submit  or  .resist  the  invasion  of  these  formidable 
stvangers.  On  this  occasion,  one  Tunconobal,  an  Araucanian 
eaeUe,  who  was  present  in  the  assembly,  was  desired  to  .give 
his  •opimon,  which  he  did  in  the  following  terms.  '*  Be 
cautions  how  you  adopt  either  of  these  measures.  If  you 
submit,  you  will  be  deq>iaed  as  vassals. and  compelled  to  la^ 
hour  i  if  you  resist  in  arms,  you  will  be  exteiminated.  If  you 
desiiie  to  get  firee  of  these  dangerous  visitors,  make  them  be- 
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Weve  tbat  yoo  are  nnierfil^y  poor.  Hide  four  property^ 
particularly  yoor  gold  $  and  be  assured  the  Spaniards  will  odt 
remain  in  your  country  if  they  have  no  expectalion  of  pro* 
curing  that  «ole  object  of  all  their  wishes.  Send  them  such  a 
present  as  may  impress  diem  with  an  ^{Ninofi  of  your  extreme 
poverty,  and  in  the  mean  time  retire  ioto  the  woods.** 

The  Cuncjies  ^ipioved  the  wise  coifticil  of  the  Araucanian^ 
ajEid  diq>uted  him  with  nine  natives  of  the  country  to  carry  a 
present  to  the  Spanish  generali  such  m  he  had  recommended. 
He  clothed  himself  and  his  companions  aoootHjinglyiH  wretch^* 
ed  rags,  and  made  his  appearance  with  every  mark  of  fear 
before  Don  Garcia.  After  con^imesiti^  him  in  rude  terrns^ 
he  presented  him  with  a  basket  coiitaining  some  roasted  U* 
zards  and  wild  fruits,  as  aU  tbat  the  pov^my  of  the  eountiy 
could  supply.  The  Spaniards  cojold  not  .re&ain  from  laughter 
at  the  wretched  appearauise  of  the  ambassadors  and  thw 
miserable  present,  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  governor 
from  pursuing  the  expedition  into  po  unpromiaing  a  regicm^ 
Unwiiluig  to  relinqnish  his  plan  with  too  much  facility,  he 
exhorted  his  troops  to  perseveres  aasurifig  them  that^  ac- 
cording  to  information  be  had  received,  tney  woidd  find  a 
country  abounding  in  the  precioua  roetaK  This  was  indeed 
by  no  means  improbable,  as  it  was  usual  in  America  to  meet 
with  the  richest  countries  after  passing  throu^  frightfid  d^ 
serte.  He  then  inquired  of  the  Cunches  which  was  the  best 
road  into  the  south.  Tuncoaobal  directed  him  lowai^ds  the 
west,  which  was  the  roughest  and  most  mountaifiM^us ;  and 
on  being  a^ked  tor  a  guide,  left  one  of  bis  companions,  whom 
he  directed  to  lead  the  Spmish  ai^ny  l^  the  most  difficult  and 
desolate  roads  near  the  coast.  The  guide  .feHowed  the  in- 
structions of  Tunconobal  with  so  much  judgment,  that  al* 
thou^  the  J^xtniards  had  been  accai^itomied  to  surmount  the 
severest  &tigues  in  their  pursuit  of  eimquests,  they  decided 
they  had  never  ^icountered  such  difficulties  in  any  of  their 
foKiner  marches.  On  the  fourth  day  of  this  terrible  mardu 
their  guide  quitted  them,  and  they  found  themselves  in  the 
middle  of  a  frightful  desert  surrounded  by  rugged  precipiceSf 
whence  th^  could  perceive  no  way  by  which  to  extricate 
themselves.  But  Don  Garcia  encouraged  them  to  persevere, 
by  the  flattering  assurance  of  soon  reaching  a  happy  counti^ 
which  would  amply  repay  ail  their  present  fatigues  and  pn- 
vations. 

Having  at  length  overcome  aQ  the  obstacles  in  their  way« 

the 
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the  Spaniards  arrived  at  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  whence 
ihey  discovered  the  great  archipelago  of  Ancudj  more  com- 
monly named  of  Chiloe,  the  channels  among  the  islands 
being  covered  by  innumerable  boats  or  canoes  navigated  by 
sails  and  oars.  They  wwe  filled  with  joy  at  this  unexpected 
prospect ;  and  as  they  had  suffered  many  days  from  hunger, 
they  hastened  to  the  shore,  and  were  delightei)  by  seeing  a 
boat  making  towards  them,  in  which  were  fifteen  persons 
handsomely  clothed.  These  natives  immediately  leaped  on 
shore  without  evincing  the  smallest  apprehension  of'  the  Spa- 
niards, whom  they  cordially  saluted,  inquiring  who  they  y/ere, 
whence  ihey  came,  whether  they  were  going,  and  if  they  were 
in  want  of  any  thing.  The  Spaniards  asked  tor  provisions, 
and  the  chief  of  these  strangers  immediately  gave  them  all  the 
provisions  in  hjs  boat,  refusing  to  accept  any  thing  in  return, 
and  promised  to  send  them  a  large  immediate  supply  from 
the  neighbouring  islands.  Indeed  the  fiamished  Spaniards 
bad  scarcely  completed  their  encampment,  when  numerous 
piraguas  arrived  from  thedi£ferent  islands,  loaded  with  maize, 
fruit,  and  fish,  all  of  which  the  natives  distributed  gratuitously 
among  them.  Constantly  and  liberally  supplied  by  these 
friendly  islanders,  the  Spaniards  marched  along  the  shore  of 
Uie  continent  opposite  the  archipelago,  all  the  way  to  the 
Bay  of  Reloncavi.  Some  of  tliem  went  over  to  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  where  they  found  the  land  well  cultivated, 
and  the  women  employed  in  spinning  wool,  mixed  with  the 
feathera  of  sea-birds,  which  they  manufactured  into  cloth  for 
garments.  The  celebrated  poet  Ercilla  was  one  of  the  party ; 
and  as  he  was  solicitous  of  the  reputation  of  having  proceeded 
farther  south  than  any  other  European,  he  crossed  the  gulf 
to  the  opposite  shore,  where  he  inscribed  some  verses  on  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  containing  his  own  name  and  the  date  of  th^ 
discovery,  being  the  Slst  January  1559. 

Satisfied  with  this  discovery  of  the  archipelago  of  Chiloe, 
Don  Garcia  returned  towards  the  north,  having  one  of  the 
islanders  as  a  guide,  who  conducted  him  safely  to  Imperial 
through  the  inland  country  of  the  Huilliches,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  level  and  abounds  in  provisions.  The  inhabitants, 
who  are  similar  in  all  respects  to  their  western  neighbours 
the  Cunches,  made  no  opposition  to  his  march  through  their 
country ;  and  Don  Garcia  on  this  occasion  founded  the  city 
of  Osomo  in  their  country  at  the  western  extremity  of  a  gi'eat 
lake,  though  according  to  some  authors  he  only  rebuilt  that 

town.. 
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town.  For  some  time  this  place  increased  rapidly  in  popu- 
lation and  wealthy  in  consequence  of  great  abundance  of  fine 
gold  being  found  in  its  neighbourhood ,  and  of  extensive  ma- 
nu&ctures  of  woollen  and  linen  carried  on  by  }t<%  inhabitants ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  toqai  Paillamacu*^, 

While  Don  Garcia  was  engaged  in  this  expedition  into 
the  south  of  Chili,    Alonzo    Reynoiso  the  commandant  of 
Canete  used  every  effort  to  discover  the  place  in  whidi  Cau- 
polican  lay  concealed,   both  offering  rewards  for  information 
and  even  employing  torture  to  extort  inteUigt  nee  from  the 
natives.     He  at  length  found  a  person  who  engaged  to  point 
out  the  place  in  which  the  Araucanian  general  had  concealed 
himself  ever  since  his  last  defeat.     A  detachment  of  <;avalry 
was  accordingly  sent  under  the  guidance  of  this  traitor,  and 
coming  upon   him  by  surprise  one  morning  at  day-break, 
succeeded  in  taking  that  great  and  heroic  champion  a  pri* 
soner,  after  a  gallant  resistance  from  ten   fkithfiil  followers 
who  continued  to  adhere  to  him  mider  his   misfortunes. 
During  this  combat,  his  wife  incessantly  exhorted  him  to  die 
rather  than  surrender ;  and  on  seeing  him  made  prisoner, 
she  indignantly  threw  towards  him  her  infant  son,  saying  she 
would  retain  nothing  that  belonged  to  a  coward.     The  de- 
tachment returned  to  Canete  with  their  prisoner,  amidst  the 
rejoicings  of  the  inhabitants,  and  Reynoso  immediately  or^ 
dered  the  redoubted  toqui  to  be  impaled   and  shot  to  death 
with  arrows.     On  hearing  his  sentence,  Caupolican  addressed 
Reynoso  as  follows,  without  the  smallest  change  t)f  counte- 
nance, and  preserving  all  his  wonted  dignity.     **  My  death 
can  answer  no  possible  end,  except  that  of  inflaming  the  in- 
veterate hatred  already  entertained  by  my  countrymen  against 
the  Spaniards.     Far  from  being  discouraged  by  the  loss  of  an 
unfortunate  leader,    other  Caupolicans  will  arise  from  my 
ashes,  who  will  prosecute  the  war  against  you  with  better  for- 
tune,    if  however  you  (>pare  my  life,  from  the  great  influence 
I  possess  in  Araucania,  I  may  be  of  great  service  to  the  in- 
terests of  yonr  sovereign,  ana  in  aiding  the  propagation  of 
your  religion,  which  yi)U  say  is  the  chief  object  of  the  de- 
structive war  you  wage  against  ns.     But,  if  you  arc^  deter- 
mined that  I  must  die,  send  me  into  Spain ;  where,  if  yonr 

king 

6  The  rains  of  Osocno  arc  in  lat.  40«  30'  S.  and  long.  730  SO'  W. 
The  lakej  or  Detaguadero  de  OjontOf  exteads  $0  or  60  milet  from  east  t» 
west,  bj  a  breadth  of  6  or  7  miles.— £. 
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king  diinks  proper  to  conitonn  me,  I  may  ^nd  my 

out  occasioning  new  disturbances  to  my  onbappy  conotry^ 

This  attempt  of  the  unfortunate  toqui  to  prevail  on  Bey* 
noso  to  spare  his  life  was  in  vain,  as  the  sentence  was  order* 
ed  to  be  carried  into  immediate  execution.  A  priest,  who 
had  be^  empbyed  to  eonverse  wiHi  Caupotiean,  pretending 
to  have  converted  him  to  the  Cfanbtian  iiuth,  hastily  admn 
nistered  the  sacrament  of  bi^tism ;  after  which  the  pttscmer 
was  conducted  to  the  soaffiild  erected  for  his  public  exeeutton* 
When  he  saw  the  instrument;  of  punbbment,  which  tiU  theit 
he  did  not  clearly  comprehend,  and  noticed  a  n^^  who  was 
readv  to  execute  the  cmd  sentence,  be  became  exasperated, 
and  burled  the  executioner  from  the  scafiUd  with  a  fiurioiBB 
kidk,  indignatttly  jexclaiming,  ^*  Is  there  no  sword  and  scune 
less  unworthy  brad  to  put  a  man  like  me  to  death  ?  Isi  this 
punishment  there  is  no  semblance  of  justice  i  It  is  base  re*» 
venge !"  He  was  however  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  com* 
peUod  to  undergo  the  cruel  and  inoodttiions  pnwiAment  to 
which  he  had  been  condemned.  The  name  of  Rqmoso  is 
still  held  in  detestation,  not  only  hy  the  Araucaaians,  hut 
even  by  the  Spaniards  themselves,  who  have  ever  reprobated 
hisomduct,  as  cruel,  unnecessary,  and  impolitic,  andeontsary 
to  those  principles  ef  generosity  on  whidi  they  prkfe  thcm-» 
srives  as  a  nation* 
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ConUnfmHon  of  the  4ruucanian  Wwr^  after  the  Demii  qfCau^ 
policemj  to  the  ReiueHon  ttfihe  Afihipelago  qf  Chiioe  by 
tie  Spanierdt.  * 

Thi:  predicticm  of  the  great  and  unfortunate  Caupolioan 
was  600»  f^dfiUed,  by  the  succession  of  new  heroes  to  defend 
the  Uberties  of  the  Arauctmians  wainst  the  SpaniaFds.  in- 
stigated by  the  most  unboiuidea  r  rage^  that  nation  immet- 
diately  proceeded  to  lelect  a  new  toqui,  capable  of  taking 
Ample  revenge  for  the  j^nomjnious  death  of  their  late  unfore* 
iunate  general.  On  this  oocawcm,  a  majonty  of  the  eleistori 
were  disposed  to  have  conferred  the  vacant  office  on  the  brave 
and  impetuous  Tucapel ;  but  the  old  and  sagacious  Colocolo 
prevailed  on  the  assetnfUcd  Butacayog  to  elect  the  ywinger 
Caupolican,  eldest  son  of  the  late  tbqm',  who  possessed  ^e 

talents 
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tftlento  of  lus  odefarated  and  lamented  fiitfaer.  Tttcapdl  a 
8e€J6Ad  time  matfnanimoiisjy  subimUed  to  die  choice  of  the 
ulm^a,  and  taSty  tecpxired  to  be  nominated  vice*toquiy  ivhich 
was  accordingly  granted.  The  nev  toqui  immediately  as*- 
sonbled  an  alrmy,  with  which  be  crosaed  .the  BioUo^  intend* 
inff  to  attack  the  dty  of  Coneeptian,  which  aooording  to  his- 
intofmation  was  only  defended  by  a  small  number  of  soldiers. 
Havhf^  learned  the  intention  of  the  Araiicanian  general, 
Beynoeo  followed  him  with  five  himdred  m^i  and  coming 
np  with  him  at  TalcagoanoS  a  place  not  far  from  Concep- 
laon,  offered  him  battle*  :  The  young  toqui  unhesitatingly 
accepted  the  challenge^  imd^  animatkiff  his  soldiers  both  by 
his  exhortations  and  esiample,  fell  wiUi  such  fury  upon  the 
Spaniards,  that  he  entirely  defeated  them.  Pursoed  and 
wounded  by  the  fierce  Tncapel,  R^ynoso  made  bis  escape* 
aeross  the  JBiobio  with  a  small  party  of  cavalry ;  and)  having 
oollected  fresh  troops,  returned  to  attadc  the  Araucaniaiis  in 
dieir  camp  with  no  better  soccess  than  before^  and  was  again 
compelled  to  retire  withlots  and  disgrace. 

AAer  this  secoiid  action,  Millalauco  was  ^entwith  a  mes* 
sage  from  the  toqtti  10  the  Spaniards  in  the  island  of  Quiri* 
quina,  whence  he  brought  back  intelligence  that  Don  Garcia, 
with  a  large  body  of  troc^s.from  Imperial,  was  laying  waste 
the  neighbouring  provinces  belonging  to  the  Araucanian  con* 
federacy.  On  wis  infoi-mation,  and  influenced  by  the  advice 
of  the  aged  Colocolo,  young  Caupolican  deferred  his  pro- 
posed enterprise  against  Conception,  and  hastened  into  the 
south  to  oppose  Don  Garcia,  leaving  a  respectable  force 
under  Milialauoo  to  make  head  aj^nst  Reynoso*  Don 
Garcia  however,  on  being  informed  of  the  march  of  the  Arau- 
canian army  against  him,  withdrew  to  Imperial,  leaving  a 
body  of  two  hundred  of  his  cavalry  in  ambush  on  the  road 
by  which  Caupolican  had  to  pass.  Though  unexpectedly  at- 
tacked b)r  the  'Spaniards,  Caupolican  derended  himself  witli 
admirable  courage  and  presende  of  mind,  and  not  <mly  re- 
pelled the  Spaniards  with  very  little  loss  on  his  own  side,  bitt 
cut  in  pieces  a  great  number  of  his  assailants,  and  pursued 
the  rest  to  the  gates  of  Imperial,  to  which  he  immediately 
laid  close  siege.     In  the  mean  time,  Reynoso  and  Milialauoo, 
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after  several  scitere  yet  incohdusive  encounters^  agreed  to> 
^fat  a  single  combat,  a  practice  not  unfrequent  during  the 
Araucanian  war.  'rfac^  fought  accordingly  a  long  while 
without  either  being  able  to  obtain  the  advantage ;  and  at 
length,  fatigued  by  their  combat,  tliey  separated  by  mutual 
consent,  and  resumed  their  former  mode  of  warfare. 

Caupolicon  prosecuted  the  siege  of  Imperial  with  much  vi« 
gour,  but  possessed  no  means  ot  making  any  impression  on 
>ts  fortifications.  After  several  violent  butt  unsucoessful  as>- 
saults,  he  made  an  attempt  to  gain  over  the  Promaucian  auxi- 
liaries oS  the  Spaniards  by  means  similar  to  what  had  been 
unsuccessfully  employed  by  his  father  on  a  former  occasion. 
Two  of  his  officers,  nanved  Tulcamaru  and  Torquin,  were 
employed  on  this  hazardous  service  and  detected  by  the 
Spaniards,  by  whom  they  were  both  impaled  in  sight  of  the 
Araucanjan  army,  whom  they  exhorted  in  their  last  moments 
to  die  valiantly  ia  defending  the  liberties  of  their  country^ 
At  the  same  time^.  an  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Prcynau- 
cians,  who  had  been  seduced  to  favour  the  Araucanians,  were 
Iiung  on  the.  ramparts,  all  of  whom  exhorted  their  country* 
men  to  aid  the  Araucaoi^3&  Catipolican  was  anxious  ^to  sig- 
lize  himself  by  Che  capture  of  a  place  which  his  heroic  father, 
had  twice  attempted  in  vain,  and  made  a  violent  effort  to 
carry  the  place  by  assault.  He  several  times  scaled  the  walls 
of  the  town  in  person,  exposing  his  Ufe  to  the  most  imminent 
danger,  and  even  one  night  efnscted  an  entrance  into  the  city, 
followed  by  Tucapel  and  a  number  of  brave  companicms,  but 
was  repulsed  by  Don  Garcia,  whose  vigilance  was  incessant. 
On  this  occasion,  Caupolican  withdrew,  constantly  fighting 
and  covered  by  the  blood  of  his.  enemies,  to  a  hiistion  of  the 
fortress,  whence  he  escaped  by  an  adventurous  leap  and  re- 
joined hk  troops,  who  were  in  much  apprehension  for  the 
safety  of  their  brave  and  beloved  commander.  Wearied  out 
by  the  length  of  the  siege,  which  he  saw  no  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  bi^inging  to  a  favourable  ooncludon,  and  impatient  of 
the  inactivity  of  a  blockade,  Caupolican  abandoned  this  in^ 
effectual  attempt  upon  Imperial,  and  turned  his  arms  against 
Reynoso  in  hope  c^  being  able  to  tal^e  revenge  upon  him  for 
the  death  of  bis  father.  But  Don  (larcia,  by  going  to  the 
assistance  of  that  officer,  rendered  all  his  efforts  ineffectual. 

In  the  campaign  of  the  following  year,  1559,  numerous 
battles  were  fought  between  the  two  armies,  with  various  suc« 
cesses  i  but  as  these  produced  no  material  change  in  the  state 
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of  aflairs,  it  in  unnecessarjr  to  give  any  particahr  accoont  of 
them.  Though  several  of  these  encounters  ended  in  favour 
of  the  Araucanians,  yet  Caupolican  resolved  to  protract  the 
war,  as  his  troops  were  daily  diminishing  in  numbers  from 
being  continually  exposed  to  the  fire  arms  of  their  enemies, 
while  the  Spaniards  were  constantly  receiving  recruits  from 
Peru  and  Europe.  With  this  intuition,  therefore,  he  took 
possession  of  a  strong  situation  between  Canete  and  Ccmcep-' 
tion,  in  a  place  called  Quipco  or  Cuyapu,  which  he  fortified 
so  strongly  as  to  be  defensible  by  a  few  men  against  any 
number  of  enemies  unprovided  with  artillery.  On  being  in- 
formed of  this  measure,  Don  Garcia  marched  thither  imme* 
diately  with  his  army  in  order  to  dislodge  the  Arautanian 
general,  but  observing  the  strength  of  the  position,  he  delay- 
ed for  some  time  making  an  attack,  in  hope  of  drawing  the 
enemy  from  their  strong  ground,  so  that  his  cavalry  might  havd 
an  opportunity  of  actiug  to  advantage.  In  the  mean  time^ 
frequent  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  two  armies,  in  one 
of  which  the  celebrated  Millalauco  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
who  reproached  Don  Garcia  so  severely  for  his  cruel  manner 
of  making  war,  that  he  ordered  him  instantly  to  be  impaled. 
While  the  Araucanians  were  thus  blockadetl  in  their  intrench** 
ed  camp,  the  traitor  Andrew  had  the  temerity  to  go  <me  day 
with  a  message  from  Don  Garcia  to  Caupolican,  threatening 
him  with  the  most  cruel  punishment  if  he  did  not  imme- 
diutely  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Spaniards.  Caupolican, 
though  much  enraged  at  seeing  before  him  the  man  who  had 
betrayed  his  father,  ordered  him  immediately  to  retire,  saying 
that  be  would  assuredly  have  put  him  to  death  by  the  most 
cruel  tortures,  if  he  had  not  been  invested  with  the  character 
of  an  ambassador.  Yet  Andrew  ventured  next  day  to  come 
into  the  Araucanian  camp  as  a  spy,  when  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner, suspended  by  his  feet  from  a  tree,  and  suffocated  with 
smoke. 

At  length  Don  Garcia  commenced  his  attack  upon  the 
can^  of  the  Araucanians,  by  a  violent  cannonade  from  all 
his  artillery.  Caupohcan  and  his  valiant  foOowers  made  a 
vigorous  sally,  and  attacked  the  Spaniards  with  so  much  fiuy 
OS  to  kill  about  forty  of  them  at  the  first  chaiqge,  and  conti^ 
nued  the  battle  for  some  time  with  much  success.  After  a 
short  time,  Don  Garcia,  by  a  skilfid  evolution,  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  Araucanians  and  surrounded  them  on  eveiy 
side.    Yet  Caupolican  and  hb  intrepid  soldiers  fought  wita 
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aocli  desperate  valour  that  the  iswue  of  the  engagement  rc» 
ihained  daabtftil  for  six  hours;  tillt  seeing  Tucapel,  Colocolo^ 
Rencn,  Lincoyan,  Mariantti,  Ongolmo,  and  several  others 
af  his  moat  valiant  officers  slain,  Caupolican  attempted  to  re- 
treat with  the  small  remnant  of  his  army:  But,  being  over- 
taken fahf  a  party  of  horse  firom  which  he  could  not  possibly 
eaeape,  he  slew  himself  to  avoid  a  similar  cruel  fate  as  that 
whidi  his  father  had  endmred. 

Though  Don  Garcia  had  already  been  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing mat  the  spirit  of  the  Araucanians  was  entirely  broken 
after  dieir  terrible  overthrow  at  Canete,  he  now  again 
thought  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  the  war  wholly  at  an 
end.  This  victory  of  Quipeo  seemed  to  him  completely  de~ 
eisive,  as  the  nation  was  now  left  without  chiefs  or  troops^ 
aU  their  principal  officers,  and  those  who  chiefly  supported 
die  courage  of  the  Araucanians,  having  perished,  with  the 
flower  of  their  soldiers,  so  that  he  believed  the  nation  would 
heneeforwardi  be  entirelv  submissive  to  the  will  of  the  con- 
^[aerors.  Impressed  with  these  hopes,  he  now  devoted  his 
whole  attention  to  repair  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  war,  re- 
building the>  fortifications  which  had  been  destroyed,  pai^ti- 
eularly  Arauco,  Angol,  and  ViUarica,  all  of  which  he  repeo- 
plcd  and  provided  with  competent  garrisons.  He  caused  all 
the  mines  which  had  been  abandoned  to  be  reopened,  and 
others  to  be  explored :  And  obtained  the  establishment  of  a 
bishopric  in  the  croital  of  Chili,  to  which  place  he  went  in 
person  to  receive  the  first  bishop,  Fernando  Barrionuevo,  a 
Franciscan  monk.  Having  a  considerable  number  of  veteran 
troops  under  his  command,  for  most  of  whom  he  believed 
there  Iras  no  longer  occasion  in  Chili,  he  sent  off  a  part  of 
them  under  Bedro  Castillo  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Cujo, 
fbrttieriv  commenced  by  Francisco  de  Aguirre.  Castillo  sub- 
jected the  Guarpes,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that  province, 
to  the  Spanish  dominion,  and  founded  two  cities  on  the  east- 
ern dtbrts  of  the  Andes,  which  he  named  San  Juan  and 
Mendosa,  the  htter  in  compliment  to  the  fiimily  name  of  the 
governor  Don  Garcia*  The  extensive  and  fertile  province  of 
Cnjo  remained  for  a  considerable  time  dependent  on  the  go^ 
verismefit  of  ChtM,  but  has  been  since  transferred  to  the  vice* 
Royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  to  which  it  seems  more  properly  to 
dppertam  from  its  situation  and  natural  boundaries. 

Wbik  Don  Garcia  thus  took  advantage  of  the  apparent 
-eiilffi  whidi  prevailed  in  Chili,  he  received  informadon  that 
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FrancUco  VOlagran  bad  arrived  from  Spain  at  Boenos  kfte^ 
appointed,  to  succeed  him  iu  the  ffoveromdnt  of  Chili,  ami 
that  the  king  had  promoted  himself  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru 
in  reward  for  his  services  in  hi»  present  government.  In 
consequence  of  this  information,  he  confidea  the  interim  go- 
vernment of  Chili  to  the  care  of  Rodrigo  de  Quiroga,  and 
withdrew  into  Peru,  to  take  possession  of  the  exalted  situa* 
tion  of  viceroy  which  his  father  had  formerly  occupiedi 

Villagran,  who  had  been  governor  of  Chili  previous  to  Don 
Garcia,  had  gone  to  Europe  when  deprived  of  that  govern*^ 
ment,  and  had  procured  his  reinstatement  from  the  court  of 
Spaiq.     Believing,  from  the  information  of  Don  Oarcia  and 
Quiroga,  that  the  Araucanians  were  in  no  condition  to  give 
any  future  trouble,  Villasran  turned  his  whole  attention  alter 
bis  arrival  in  Chili,  to  the  reaquisition  of  the  {province  of 
Tucuman,  which  had  been  annexed  by  himself  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Chili  in  164^9,  and  had  been  since  attached  to  the 
viceroyalty  of  Peru.     Gregorio  Castaueda,  whom  he  employ* 
ed  on  this  occasion,  defeated  the  Peruvian  commander,  Juaa 
Zurita,  the  author  of  the  dismemberment,  and  restored  that 
country  to  the  authority  of  the  governor  of  Chili,     It  con- 
tinued however  only  a  short  time  under  their  government,  as, 
before  tiie  close  of  that  century^  they  were  again  obliged  by 
order  from  Spain  to  surrender  it  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru. 
.  Though  Don  Garcia  and  Quiroga  had  been  long  experien- 
ced in  the  character  of  the  Araucanians,  they  had  formed  a 
very  erroneous  opinion  of  their  temper  and  public  spirit^ 
when  they  deemed  them  finally  subdued  in  consequence  of  the 
victories  gained  in  the  Lite  war.     Such  is  the  invincible  spirit 
of  that  brave  nation,  that  even  the  severest  reverses  of  fortune 
are  insufficient  to  induce  them  to  submit.     jBven  the  heaviest 
losses,  so  &r  from  filling  them  with  dejection  and  dismay, 
served  to  inspire  them  with  increased  valour.     Their  heroic 
constancy  under  repeated  defeats  is  perfectly  wonderful^  and 
the  successful  and  determined  perseverance  with  which  they 
have  ever  defended  their  liberties  and  independence  against 
the  superior  arms  and  power  of  the  Spaniards,  is  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.    The  ^Msanty  remains 
of  the  ulmens  or  Arapcanian  chie&  who  had  escaped  from 
the  late  sanguinary  conflicts  against  Don  Garcia,  were  more 
resolved  than  ever  to  continue  the  war.     Immediately  after 
their  late  entire  defeat  at  Quipeo,  the  ulmens  assembled  in  a 
wood,  where  they  unanimously  elected  an  inferior  officer 
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Iiamed  Antigueau^  who  had  signalized  hiouelf  ia  the  last  un- 
fortunate  battle^  to  the  vacant  office  of  supreme  toqui.  Aq- 
tiguenu  readily  accepted  the  honourable  but  hazardous  com- 
niand ;  but  represented  to  the  assembled  chiefs,  that  as  almost 
all  the  valiant  youth  of  the  nation  had  perished^  he  deemed 
it  expedient  for  them  to  retire  to  some  secure  situation,  until 
A  new  army  could  be  collected  of  sufficient  strength  to  keep 
the  field.  This  prudent  advice  was  approved  by  all,  and  ac- 
cpidingly  Antiguenu  retired  with  the  small  remains  of  the 
Araucanian  army  to  the  inaccessible  marshes  of  Lumaco, 
called  Rochela  by  the  Spaniards,  where  he  caused  high  scaf- 
folds to  be  erected  to  secure  his  men  from  the  extreme  and 
noxious  moisture  of  that  gloomy  retreat.  The  young  men 
who  enlisted  from  time  to  time  into  the  national  army,  went 
to  that  place  to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  and 
the  Araucanians  still  considered  themselves  free  since  they  had 
a  toqui  who  did  not  despair  of  vindicating  the  indepenaence 
of  their  country. 

As  soon  as  Antiguenu  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  re* 
qpectable  force»  he  issued  from  his  retreat,  and  began  to  make 
incursions  into  the  territory  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Spaniards,  both  to  inure  his  troops  to  discipline,  and  to 
sdssist  them  at  the  expence  of  the  enemy.  When  this  un- 
expected intelligence  was  brought  to  St  Jago,  it  gave  great 
uneasiness  to  vulagran,  who  mresaw  all  the  fatal  consequen- 
ces which  might  result  from  this  new  war,  having  already 
had  long  experience  of  the  daring  and  invincible  spirit  of  the 
Araucanians.  In  order  if  possible  to  stifle  the  threatening 
dame  at  its  commencementi  he  immediately  dispatched  his 
son  Pedro  into  the  south,  with  as  numy  troops  as  could  be 
ooUected  in  haste»  and  soon  after  took  the  same  direction 
himself  with  a  more  considerable  force*  The  first  skirmishes 
between  the  hostile  armies  were  unfavourable  to  Antiguenu^ 
and  an  attend  which  he  made  to  beside  Canete  was  equally 
vnsuocessfiiL  Antiguenu  attributed  his  failure  on  these  occa* 
aons  to  the  inexperience  of  his  troops,  and  sought  on  every 
occasion  for  opportunities  of  accustoming  them  to  the  use  of 
arms.  At  len^h  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  convincing  them 
that  the  %>aniards  were  not  invincible^  by  defeating  a  body 
cf  Spaniards  on  the  hills  of  Mi^apoa,  commanded  by  Arias 
Pardo.  To  keep  up  the  ardour  and  confidence  whidk  this 
success  had  excited  m  his  soldie|»»  he  now  took  possession  of 
idat  stroiig  [bost  oiiihe  tqp  of  Mount  M^nguenu,  a  place  of 
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fortunate  omen  for  his  country.  B^ig  eHiier  so  mudi  aflkl* 
ed  with  the  gout,  or  averse  from  exposing  himself  tp  the  ha^ 
Sard  of  attacking  that  strong  post,  which  ^ad  formerly  proi^ 
so  unfortunate  to  him,  ViUa^ran  gave  it  in  cbaige  to  opie  of 
his  sons  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  that  formidmle  posilkMi* 
The  rash  yet  enterprising  young  man  atladced  the  Arauca* 
nian  entrenchments  with  so  little  precauttcm  diat  ahnosl  aVi 
his  army  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  himself  killed  atllie  emrsincd 
of  the  encampment,  and  on  this  occasion  the  flower  of  th« 
Spanish  troops  and  a  great  number  of  tlieir  auxiKarios  wem 
cut  cS. 

Immediate^  after  thb  signal  victory,  Antigfientt  maarehed 
against  the  fortress  of  Canete,  rightly  judging  that  ^  leoufal 
not  be  in  a  condition  to  resist  him  in  the  present  circumsten^n 
oes.  Villain  Was  likewise  convinced  of  the  impossibHity  of 
defending  that  place,  and  anticipating  the  design  of  di^  Af^tl-^ 
canian  general,  ordered  aU  the  inhabitants  to  witfadmw,  part 
of  whom  retired  to  Imperial  and  the  rest  to  Coneeplioii^ 
Antiguenu,  therefore,  on  his  arrival  at  that  plsiee,  so  Ihtal  in 
his  nation,  had  onty  the  trouUe  of  destroying  tkte  fertlQei^ 
tions  and  setting  fire  to  Uie  houses,  all  of  which  lie  coiiH 
pletely  destroyed. 

Overcome  with  grief  and  anxiety,  VSBagran  died  soonafttf 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Mariguenu,  universally  regretted  hf 
the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  ChiK,  who  lost  in  him  a  wise  bii« 
mane  and  valiant  covemor,  to  whose  pmdait  conduct  ott 
several  trying  occasions  thejr  had  been  much  bdiolden  for  the 
preservation  of  their  conquests.  Before  his  death,  in  virtue 
of  special  powers  vested  in  him  by  his  ammiisskm  ivMn  tlMi 
court  of  Spain,  he  appointed  his  eldest  son  Pedro  to  succeed 
him  in  tlie  government,  whose  endowments  of  wasaA  were  in 
no  respect  inferior  to  those  of  his  fother.  By  the  death  of  tho 
governor,  Antiguenu  co^iceived  that  he  had  a  favourable  op« 
portunkv  for  undertidung  some  important  enterprise.  Ht 
divided  his  army,  which  now  opnsisted  ivf  4000  men^  iaio  two 
bodies,  one  of  which  he  orde^  to  lav  riege  to  Cbnoepliom 
under  the  command  of  his  vice-toqui  AntuneculY  to  attrsie^ 
the  attention  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  quartfer^  while  h« 
marched  with  the  other  division  to  invest  the  fori  of  AraooOf 
which  was  defended  l^  a  strcmg  garrison  under  the  comroaaa 
of  Lorenzo  BeniaL 

Antuneccd  ac<^ntingl^  ctpssed  the  Bfobio  and  encamped 
m  a  fdg»qdi€|^  Lfiekt^i  where  ho  waa  twico  aMaeked  bjp 
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t)ie  f^ernor  of  Conceptioii,  against  whom  he  defended  him* 
self  so  vigorously  that  lie  repuJ^ed  him  with  considerable  loss^ 
and  foDowed  him  after  the  second  attack  to  the  city  which  he 
tiosely  invested,  by  disposing  bis  .troops  in  six  divijsioud 
around  its  walls.  He  continued  the  siege  for  two  months^ 
almost.every  day  of  whijch  period  was  distinguished  by  some' 
gi^lant  assault  or  successful  skirmish ;  but  finding  all  his  at^ 
^  tempts  to  gain  possession  of  the  place  unavailing, .  and  being 
livable  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  frequent  succours  by  sea 
to  the  besieged^  He  at  length  withdrew  with  the  intention  of 
making  a  new  attempt  at  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 

Id  the  mean  tim^.Antiguenu  pressed  the  siege  of  Arauco 
with  the  greatest  vigour,,  but  was  resisted  by  the  Spanish, 
garrison  with  determined  bravery,  Qbservii^  that  in  all  his- 
altacks  his  bravest  officers  were  pointed  out  to  the  Spaniards 
by  theic  Indian  auxiliaries,  and  made  a  mark  for  their  ar« 
oUery,,  be  contrived  by  means  of  emissaries  to  persuade  tlie 
l^^anish  commander  that  the  auxiliaries  had  plotted  to  deliver 

SI  the  fort  .to  the  Araucanians.    Bemal  gave  such  credit  to 
is  &lse  report,  that  he  immediately  ordered  these  unfortu- 
nate men  to  quit  the  place,  and  turned  thein  out  in  spite  of 
their  remonstrances  and  entreaties.     This  was  the  very  object 
aimed  at.  by  the  politic  toqui»  who  immediately  caused  them 
^1  to  be  seized  and  put  to  a  cruel  death  in  sight  of  the- 
Spaniards,  who  were  exceedingly  exasperated  at  seeing  them- 
iielves  so  srossly  imposed  upon  by  one  whom  they  counted  an 
unorant  barberian.     As  the  siegp  was  protracted  to  a  consi- 
^able*  length  and  Antiguenu  was  impatient  for  its  conclu- 
8ion>  he  challenged  the  govempr  to  single  combat,  in  hope 
of  becoming  master  of  the  place  by  tiie  death  of  Bemal ;  who,, 
deeming  himself  secui«  of  the  victoiy,  accepted  the  challenge 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  soldiers.    The  battle  be- 
tween, these  champions  continued  for  two  hours,  without 
^ither.beiog  able  to  obtain,  any  advantage,  or  even,  to  give 
his  antogpnist  a  single  wound  ii  when  at  length  they  were  se- 
parated by  their  men.    What  Antiguequ  had  been  unable  to, 
attain  by  foiioe,  wa^  performed  for  him  by  famine.     Several 
boats,  loaded  with  prpiusions  had  repeatedly  attempted  in  vain 
(Q  reUeve.  the  besieged,  as  t2ie  vigilance  of  the  besiegers  op- 
posed an  invin^ble  obstacle  to  th^in  introduction.     At  length 
Bemal  found  himself  compelled  to  abandon  the  place  for 
yaAt  of  provisions,  and  the  Araficanians  permitted  him  and 
^e  ganJMtt  to  retii^  without  |ip^olesti|tion^  jpontenting  them-. 

10  selves 
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iselves  with  burning  ihe  houses  and  demolishing  the  fcitifica- 
•dons.  The  capture  of  Angol,  after  that  of  Canete  and 
Arauco,  appeared  so  easy  to  Antiguenu,  that  be  gave  it  in 
•charge  to  one  of  his  subalterns ;  who  defeated  a  body  of 
ijpaniards  commanded  by  Zurita,  while  on  his  march  to  in- 
vest Angol:  But  the  Araucanian  officer  was  defeated  in  his 
turn  near  Mulchen^  by  Di^o  Carranza,  who  had  been  sent 
against  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 

Solicitous  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  his  arms,  Anti- 
guenu  marched  in  person  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men  to 
resume  the  attack  upon  Angol.  Before  proceeding  to  attack 
that  place,  he  encamped  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Ver^ 
gosa  with  the  Biobio,  where  he  was  attacked  by  a  Spanish 
army  under  the  commaiid  bf  Bernal.  In  this  eng^ement 
tlic  Araucanians  made  use  of  some  Spanish  musciuets  which 
they  had  taken  at  tlieir  late  victory  of  Mariguenu,  which  thev 
en^Ioyed  with  much  skill,  and  bravely  sustained  the  ^sauit 
for  three  hours.  At  length,  when  four  hundred  of  th^uxi- 
jiaries  and  a  consid€a*abIe  nimiber  of  Spaniards  had  faUen, 
the  infantry  began  .to  give  way,  upo9  which  Bernal  gave 
orders  to  his  cavalry  ,to  put  to  death  eyery  one  who  attempt- 
ed flight.  This  .severe  ordor  brought  back  the  Spanish  in- 
fantry to  their  duty,  and  they  attacked  the  entrenchments  cif 
the  enemy  with  so  much  vigour  that  at  length  they  forced 
their  way  into  the  camp  of  the  Araucanians.  Antiguenu 
exerted  his  utmost  efibrts  to  oppose  the  assailants ;  but  he 
was  at  length  forced  along  by  the  c^owd  of  his  soldiers,  who 
were  thrown  into  irretrievable  confusion  and  fled.  During 
the  flight,  he  fell  from  a  high  bank  into  tlie  river  and  was 
drowned.  The  Araucanians  were  defeated  with  prodigious 
slaughter,  many  of  them  perishing  in  the  river  in  their  at- 
tempt to  escape  by  swimming.  In  this  battle,  which  was . 
fought  in  the  year  1564*,  almost  the  whole  of  the  victorious 
army  was  wounded,  and  a  considerable  number  slain ;  but 
they  recovered  forty-one  musquets,  twenty-one  cuirasseSf 
fifteen  helmets,  and  a  great  number  of  lances  and  other 
weapons  which  the  Araucanians  had  obtained  in  their  late 
victories,  and  had  used  against  their  former  proprietors. 

While  these  events  were  passing  on  the  banks  of  the  Biobio, 
an  Araucanian  officer  named  Lillemu,  who  had  been  detach- 
ed 

« 

s  No  such  name  occurs  in  the  modem  maps  of  Chill,  but  a  town  calle^ 
JMiUajui  is  situated  about  20  miles  to  the  north  of  Angol. — ^£. 
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«d  hf  Ant^enu  to  ky  waste  the  provinoet  of  OhiBaii  ami 
Itua,  defeated  a  l^anUi  detadanent  of  eighty  men  oon>- 
inaiided  by  Pedro  Balaam  To  re|ire8t  these  ravages,  the  go- 
^vemer  of  OnMseption  marched  agairnt  LiUemu  with  an  hut^ 
^teed and  fifty  men,  and eut  off  «PB>ty  of  ATancanians  who 
ifM  d^soladng  the  province  of  Chilian.  lillemu  hastened 
%D  their  sucoour,  but  finding  them  defeated  and  dispersedt 
he  was  only  able  to  save  me  remainder  of  his  troops  by 
inaking  a  gallant  stand  in  a  narrow  pass  with  a  small  select 
iMd,  oy  whidi  he  checked  the  advance  of  die  enemy,  and 

gve  time  to  his  army  to  efiect  their  escsupef  bat  he  and  his 
ive  companions  sacrificed  their  lives  m  this  gallant  effiirt 
«f  Mtriotism, 

On  the  death  of  the  valiant  Antiguenu^  the  Araucanians 
^ected  as  his  successor  in  the  toquiate  a  person  named  PaiUa* 
lirtt,  who  was  brother  or  cousin  to  the  celebrated  Lautaro, 
Iwt  of  a  veiy  difiinrent  character  and  diqmition.  Slow  and 
tircmnspect  in  all  his  operations,  the  new  toqui  contented 
himself  during  the  first  years  of  his  command  in  endean>ur- 
log  to  keep  up  the  love  of  liber^  among  his  countiymen, 
whom  he  led  from  time  to  time  to  ravage  and  plunder  the 
/j^osSessiottS  of  the  Spaniards,  always  avoiding  any  decisive 
conflict.  About  this  time  likewise  the  royal  audience  of  Lima 
appointed  Hodrigo  de  Quiroga  to  succeed  the  younger  Villas 
;^an  In  the  government  of  Qiili  i  and  Quin^  began  his  ad- 
ministration by  arresting  his  predecessor  in  office,  whom  he 
*fent  prisoner  into  Peru. 

Havingreceived  a  reinforcement  of  three  hundred  soldiars 
fh  1565,  l^uiroga  invaded  the  Araucanian  territoiy,  where 
tie  rebuik  the  fort  of  Aranco  and  the  city  of  Canete,  con- 
Utructcd  a  new  fortress  at  the  celebrated  post  of  Quipeo,  and 
Ravaged  all  the  neighbouring  provinces^  Towards  tne  end  of 
libe  year  1566,  he  sent  Ruiz  Gramboa  with  a  detachment  of 
"Sikty  m^  to  i^educe  the  archipeli^  of  Chilo6  to  suUection. 
<?amboa  met  ^th  no  resistance  in  this  enterprise,  and  fcunded 
In  the  large  island  of  Ancud  or  Diilo^  the  smaU  tity  of 
Castro,  and  the  sea^poit  of  Cbacao.  The  islands  of  this  ar- 
chipelago are  about  eighty  in  number,  having  been  produced 
fay  earthquakes,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  vcdcanoes  with 
wnich  that  country  formerly  abounded,  and  indeed  every  part 
of  them  exhibits  the  most  uneouivocal  marks  of  fire.  Several 
.li;iountains  in  the  great  islana  of  Chilo^,  which  has  given 
Yiatne  to  die  archipdifgOy  are  composed  of  basattfo  ccAunns^ 

which 
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which  oould  have  cmfy  been  produced  by  the  operation  of 
subterranean  fire^.  Though  descended  from  the  Chilese  of 
die  continent,  as  is  evident  from  their  appearance,  manners^ 
and  lanf^uage,  the  natives  of  these  islands  are  quite  of  a  di& 
ferent  character,  being  of  a  pacific  and  rather  timid  disposi- 
tioni  ihsomu<^  that,  although  their  population  is  said  to 
have  exceeded  seventy  thousand,  they  made  no  opposition  to 
the  handful  of  Spaniards  sctot  oh  this  occasion  to  reduce  them, 
nor  have  they  c^r  attempted  to  shake  oiF  the  yoke  until  the 
begintiiog  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ^hen  an  insurrection 
^  no  great  in^ortance  was  excited,  and  viery  soon  quelled^. 


SkerioN  IX. 

Continuation  of  the  jtrtxucaniim  war  to  the  Destruction  of  all 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  territories  of  that  Nations 

The  long  cmftlnuance  of  the  Araucanian  war,  and  the 
great  importance  of  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  at  length  deleft 
mined  Philip  IL  to  erect  a  comrt  of  Royal  Audience  m  C^iy 
independent  upon  that  which  had  long  subsisted  in  Para. 
To  this  jcourt,  which  was  composed  of  four  oydors  or  judges 
and  a  fisca!,  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  king* 
dom  was  confided  $  and  its  members  made  a  solemn  entry 
into  the  city  of  Conception,  where  they  fixed  their  residenee^ 
on  the  ISth  of  August  1567.  Immediately  on  assumii^  theit 
fiinctions,  the  judges  removed  Quiroga  from  die  government^ 
and  appointed  Ruiz  Gamboa  to  the  command  al  the  anny 
with  the  title  of  general.  Learning  that  Paillataru,  the  toquj 
of  the  Araucanians,  was  preparing  to  besiefle  the  city  df 
Canete,  Gamboa  hastened  to  that  place  with  a  respecmie 
force,  and  finding  the  toqui  encamped  not  &r  irom  the 
threatened  dty,  he  attacked  his  fortified  post,  and  defeated 
him  after  a  long  and  obstinate  contest  After  this  victdvy^ 
Gamboa  overran  and  laid  waste  the  Anucanian  tenftories 

for 

3  These  are  the  opinioAs  of  Moliiu,  not  of  the  editor,  irrho  takes  no 
part  tn  the  disciinion  between  the  Huttonians  and  Wemeriani  ]  neither  kip* 
deed  are  there  any  data  in  the  text  on  which  to  ground  any  opinion,  were 
he  even  dUposed  bv  inclination  or  geognostic  knowledge  tobecome  a  party 
on  ddier  side- — E, 

4  In  the  text,  Molina  gives  here  some  account  ef  the  natives  of  Chilo6 
whicb  b  postponed  to  the  dote  of  this  chapter.*— S. 
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for  a  whole  year  without  opposilion,  asctd  canried  off  great 
numbers  of  women  and  children  into  slavery.  He  employed 
every  effort  however,  repeatedly  to  induce  the  Arancanians 
jto  enter  into  negociations  for  peace)  but  to  no  purpose,  as 
they  preferred  the  endurance  of  every  possible  evil  bdbre  the 
]oss  of  their  national  liberty,  and  continually  refused  to  Iktea 
to  his  proposals. 

As  peace,  so  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  the  Spseoidi 
settlements  in  Chili,  seemed  every  day  more  remote,  in  sfote 
of  every  efibrt  for  its  attainment,  it  at  length  appeared  to  the 
court  of  Spain  that  the  government  of  a  country  in  a  continual 
state  of  war  was  improperly  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  court 
of  justice:  Accordingly  it  was  again  confided  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  single  chief,  under  the  new  titles  of  Pi'esident, 
Governor,  and  Captain-general.  Don  Melchior  Bravo  de 
garavia  was  invested  with  this  tr^le  character  in  1566 ;  a 
man  well  qualified  to  act  as  president  of  the  court  of  audience 
and  civil  governor  of  the  kingdom,  but  utterly  incompetent 
to  su^n  the  charge  of  captam-general ;  yet  he  was  anxious 
to  signalize  the  commeincement  of  his  tfpvernmoit  by  the  at- 
tainment of  ^  splendid  Yi^^tory  over  tne  redoubtable  Araur* 
panMn$f  &r  which  an  opportunity .  soon  offered,  but  which 
redouiidted  to  his  own  disgrace* 

.  Faillataru  had  collected  a  new  armyi  with  which  he  oc- 
cupied the  strong  position  of  Mariguenu,  so  fatal  to  the  Spa- 
liisurds,  and  which  for  some  unaccountaUe  reason  they  bad 
neglected  to  fortify.  Immediately  on  learning  this  circum- 
stance, tlie  governor  marched  against  the  toqui  at  the  head  of 
^ee  bi^ndred  Spanish  soldiers  and  a  large  auxiliary  force. 
LiJ^e  sayeral  of  his.  predecessors,  PaUlataru  had  the  glory  of 
rendering  this  mountain  famous  by  die  total  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  army.  The  governor  had  the  good  fortune  to  make 
his  escape  from  this  battle,  and  precipitately  withdrew  with  a 
small  remnant  of  his  trpops  to  Angol,  where  he  resigned  the 
command  of  the  army^  appointing  Gamboa  majprrs^eneral  and 
Velasco '  quarter^master..  He  was  at  this  time  so  mtimidated 
by  his  defeat,  that  he  ordered  these  officers  to  evacuate  the 
fortress  of  Arauco,  so  often  already  destroyed  and  rebuilt 
While  escorting  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  to  Canete,  these 
officers  fell  in  with  a  division  of  the  Araucanians,  which  they 
attacked  and  defeated.    Yet  Faillataru,  who  had  removed 

from 

1  In  ^  subsequent  passaige  Af  o^na  names  this  officer  Bemal.— -JS^ 
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from  Mariguenu  to  the  post  of  Quipeo,  marched  two  days 
afterwards  agaihst  Canete,  which  he  proposed  to  besiege; 
iMit  Gamboa  advanced  to  meet  him  with  all  the  troops  he 
could  collect,  and  gave  him  battle.  The  engagement  con- 
tinued more  than  two  hours,  and  was  one  of  the  moodiest  and 
hardest  contested  ever  fought  in  Chili.  Though  severely 
handled,  the  Spaniards  remained  masters  of  the  field,  and 
the  Arancanians  were  compelled  to  retreat.  Gamboa  now 
invaded  the  Araucanian  territory,  intending  to  ravage  it  as 
tbrmerly ;  but  Paillataru,  havingrepaired  his  losses  in  a  short 
time  by  fresh  levies,  returning  to  defend  his  country,  and 
compelled  Gamboa  to  retreat  with  lOss. 

From  this  time,  till  the  death  of  Paillataru,  about  four 
years  afterwards,  a  suspension  of  armis  or  tacit  truce  was  ob- 
served between  the  Spaniards  and  Araucanians.  This  was 
probably  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  general  constema* 
tion  occasioned  by  a  dreadiui  earthquake  which  was  felt 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and  did  gi^at  injury  to  the 
Spanish  settlements,  particularly  to  the  city  of  Conception^ 
which  was  entirely  destroyed.  Ever  anxious  to  consolidate 
and  give  importance  to  their  conquests,  the  court  of  Spain 
erectra  in  1570,  a  new  bishopric  in  the  city  of  Imperial,  to 
which  the  vast  extent  of  country  between  the  river  Mau]6 
and  the  southern  confines  of  Chili  was  assigned  as  a  dio- 
cese *. 

About  this  time  the  Mestees,  or  descendents  of  Spaniards 
by  Indian  women  had  multiplied  greatly  in  Chili,  and  per- 
ceiving the  great  advantage  that  might  be  derived  from  their 
assistance  against  the  Spaniards,  and  to  attach  them  to  their 
cause  by  a  strong  acknowledgement  that  they  were  their 
countrymen,  the  Araucanians  conferred  the  ofiice  of  toqui 
upon  one  of  these  men  named  Alonzo  Diaz,  who  had  assumed 
the  Chilese  name  of  Paynenancu,  and  had  distinguished  him- 
self for  ten  years  by  his  valour  and  abilities,  continually  fight- 
ing in  their  armies.  •  If  his  predecessor  Paillataru  had  the 
fault  of  being  too  cautious  in  conducting  the  operations  of  the 
war,  the  new  toqui  was  on  the  contrary  so  rash  and  daring, 
to  avoid  tliat  imputation,  that  he  constantly  attacked  the 
Spaniards  with  far  inferior  numbers,  whence  all  his  enter-' 
prises  were  unfortunate  as  might  naturally  have  been  expec- 
ted. 

s  Since  the  loss  of  Imperial;  Conception  hai  been  the  residence  of  this 
bishop,— 'E. 
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tttd.  Immediately  on  receiving  tke  inveitiUnre  of  tke  toquiate, 
ht  crossed  the  river  Biobio,  probably  intending  to  have  ^dt^ 
tacked  Conception  |  but,  before  reaching  that  pla<5e^  he  wafc 
attacked  and  defeated  by  the  quarter^master,  notwithstanding 
the  great  valour  with  which  he  defended  himself  for  a  long 
time*  Among  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  £f)ani«rd8  cm  this 
occasion  were  several  Araucanian  women^  aU  of  whom  killed 
themselves  tiie  same  night  Payuenancu,  having  es/caiped 
jprom  the  carnage,  raised  a  new  army  and  marched  againift 
Villarica,  but  was  again  defeated  by  Rodrigp  Bastidas,  the 
military  commaiidBnt  of  that  city. 

While  the  war  continued  to  rage  in  1575,  the  licentiate 
Cakleron  arrived  in  Chili  from  Spain,  with  a  commistton  to 
issmmine  and  r^ulate  itte  government  of  that  kingdom.  I& 
first  stq)  was  to  suppress  the  court  of  atidienoe,  on  the  sole 
principle  of  economy^  and  instead  of  the  president  Melchior 
Brato,  Rodrigo  Quirdga,  who  had  been  formerly  i^ointed 
governor  by  uie  audience  of  Lima,  was  reinatiOed  in  that 
office.  Having  assembled  all  the  troops  he  could  raise,  thp 
new  governor  proceeded  in  J  576  to  the  frontiers,  to  oppose 
the  ravines  of  Paynenancu,  who,  though  twice  defeated,  caor 
tallied  to  harass  the  Spanish  settlements  by  frequent  iniroadsi. 
But,  as  the  toqui  carefully  avoided  any  rencounter,  the 
governor  contented  hin^sdf  with  ravaging  the  Araucanian 
territories  in  revenge.  Having  afterwards  received  a  reiiv- 
forcement  of  two  thousand  men  from  Sp$uu,  he  gav6  direc- 
tions to  his  father-in-law  ^  Gamboa  to  found  anew  city  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cordellieras  \  between  the  cities  of  St  Jago  and 
Conc€f>tion,  which  has  since  received  the  appellation  of  Chilr 
Jan  from  the  river  on  which  it  stands,  and  has  become  this 
capital  of  the  fertile  province  of  the  same  name.  Shortly  after 
the  foundation  of  this  new  city,  the  governor  died  in  1580  at 
a  very  advanced  age,  having  previously  nominated  Gamboa 
to  succeed  him, in  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  Gamboa 
continued  three  yeai*s  in  the  command,  continually  occupied 
in  opposing  the  Araucanians  in  the  south  under  their  toqui 
Paynenancu,  and  in  defending  the  kingdom  on  the  east 
xigain^t  the  Pehuenches  and  Chiquillanians,  who  now  began 
lo  molest  the  Spaniards  at  the  instigation  of  the  Aroucanianii. 

The 

3  Thus  in  the  original,  though  probably  his  8on*in-Iaw,  as  Quiroga  died 
soon  after  at  an  advanced  age.— E. 

'4  The  city  of  Chilian,  instead  of  being  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  is  m  iht 
plain  country  more  than  half  way  between  that  gn;^  chain  and  the  sea.— E. 
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The  Pehti6iiches  are  a  numerous  tribe  who  inhiMt  thai 
portion  of  the  Andes  of  Chili  which  lies  between  the  latitudea 
of  54°  and  37°  S.  to  the  eastwards  <^  the  Spanirii  proviiacife 
of  Calchagua,  Maule^  Chilian,  and  Huilquilemu.  Their 
4ress  resembles  that  of  the  Arauconians,  except  that  they 
wear  a  piece  of  cloth  like  the  Japenese  round  the  waist  wbida 
hangs  down  to  the  knees  ^,  instead  of  drawers  or  breeches^ 
Their  boots  or  shoes  are  all  of  one  piece  of  skiui  b^itig  that  cf 
the  hind  1^  of  an  ox  taken  off  at  the  knee»  which  is  6tted  t^ 
the  foot  of  the  wearer  while  green,  turning  the  hair  side  ia« 
^nostf  and  sewing  up  one  of  the  ends,  the  skin  of  the  knee  servx 
ing  for  the  heel.  By  being  constantly  worn  and  frequently 
ruobed  with  tallow,  these  shoes  become  as  soft  and  pliant  a$ 
the  best  dressed  Ickither  ^.  Though  these  raountaine^s  are 
valiant  and  hardy  soldiers,  yet  are  (hey  fond  of  adorning 
ihemsdves  like  women,  decorating  themselves  with  ear-ringp 
and  bracelets  of  glas&-beids,  with  which  also  they  ornunent 
their  hair,  and  hang  small  bells  around  their  heads.  Althoiigjii 
possessed  of  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  sheq;>,  their  usual 
food  is  horse  flesh,  which  like  tlie  Tartars  they  prefer  to  aU 
other  kinds,  and  always  eat  cooked,  either  by  boiUnff'  pr 
ft>a8ting.  Like  the  Bedowin  Arabs,  the  Pehuenches  aweSL 
in  tents  made  of  skins,  disposed  in  a  circular  foftm  around  a 
spacious  area,,  in  which  thdr  cattle  feed  while  the  herbage 
lasts  I  and  when  that  begins  to  fail  they  remove  their  camp  to 
a  fresh  pasture,  continually  traversing  in  this  nrnnner  the 
v^alleys  among  the  Andes.  Each  village  or  encampm^t  i$ 
governed  by  a  hereditary  ulm^i.  Tbdr  language  aod  re** 
Sgion  resemble  those  ot  the  Araucanians*  They  are  ex* 
tremely  fond  of  hunting,  and  often  traverse  the  immense 
plains  which  stretch  from  the  great  Rio  Plata  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  in  pursuit  of  game,  sometimes  extending  their  OKt 
eursions  as  far  as  Buenos  Ayres,  and  even  oocasioaaHv  in« 

dulg^ 

5  A  comparison  bmts  familiar  to  the  Britiah  reader  ndghtbe  mads  to  di9 
phUabig  or  ^rt  petticoat  worn  by  the  Scoto  Highlanders. — ^£. 

6  In  this  part  of  dress  they  Kkewise  resemble  the  Scots  Highianders  of 
oldy  who  wore  a  kind  of  shoes  made  of  raw  hides  with  the  mar  oa,  ctSM, 
rmghrMam*  lobothof  eourseatagdie  most  obvious  sad  estoiettiseatia 
«rf  deeracy  aid  protection*  Before  the  iatiodiiction  of  EHrej^eaacatdoBito 
Chili,  the  natives  must  have  emploved  the  skins  of  the  original  animals  of 
the  oouatry>  probably  of  the  guemtu  or  huemuJ,  the  equus  Usulcus  of  Molini 
and  othernaturalists,  an  auimd  haying  some  ctsemblsnce  tea  hofse  bat  wiA 
eloven  ho(ifi«<-<'B* 
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dti%e  in  plundering  the  vicinity  of  that  city.  They  frequently 
attack  the  caravans  which  pass  between  Buenos  Ayres  and 
CbiKi  and  have  been  so  successful  in  these  predatory  enter- 
prises as  almost  to  have  stopped  that  commerce  entirely* 

It  may  be  proper  to  relate  what  I  noticed  on  a  journey  in 
that  country,  having  set  out  from  Mendoza  in  the  province  of 
Cujo,  on  the  27th  of  April  1783,  with  post  horses  for  Buenos 
Ayres.  We  soon  learnt,  from  some  people  whom  we  met, 
that  the  Pehuenches  were  out  upon  predatory  excursions,  and 
soon  afterwards  received  the  melancholy  intelligence  that  they 
hlid  committed  horrible  massacres  in  the  Portiofi  ofMagdalena, 
Inconsequenceofthis,  allthepost-houseswhere  we  stopped  were 
in  a  state  of  alarm,  and  some  of  them  were  entirely  deserted. 
During  the  year  before,  three  hundred  of  these  Indians  ap- 
peared suddenly  before  the  post  of  Gutierrez,  all  lying  back 
upon  their  horses  and  trailing  their  lances,  in  order  to  make 
it  appear  that  it  was  only  a  drove  of  mares  which  is  a  very 
common  sight  in  those  Pampas  or  almost  unlimited  plains* 
Although  t£ey  saw  but  one  man  who  patroled  the  wall  with 
his  musquet,  and  was  indeed  the  only  person  in  the  post,  they 
were  deterred  from  making  any  attack,  supposing  it  to  be 
strongly  guarded.  This  man  knew  well  that  the  horses  were 
guided,  by  the  exact  order  they  pursued,  though  he  could  see 
nothing  of  the  riders  till  they  were  very  near.  He  had  the 
prudence  likewise  to  refrain  from  firing  his  musquet,  which 
probably  led  them  to  believe  there  was  a  greater  force  within 
the  place,  and  induced  them  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  vent- 
ing their  rage  on  the  other  unprotected  inhabitants  of  the 
})lains.  The  commander  of  the  post  of  Amatrain  was  not  so 
brtunate,  as  he  was  killed  that  same  year  along  with  a  n^^o 
who  accompanied  him.  These  posts  are  fortified  with  palisades, 
or  with  a  mud  wall,  and  have  a  ditch  and  draw-bridge. 

Although  the  Pehuenches  frequently  commit  depredations 
in  these  eastern  plains,  they  have  many  years  refrained  from 
any  hostilities  within  the  boundaries  of  Chili,  unless  in  times 
of  actual  war  between  the  nations;  induced  to  this  either 
from  fear  of  the  military  population  of  Chili,  or  by  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  derive  from  trading  with  the  inhabitants 
of  that  kingdom.  Their  &vourite  weapon  is  the  laque  or 
leathern  thong  with  a  stone  at  each  end,  which  they  always 
carry  fastened  to  their  girdles.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
ten  Americans  in  the  ship  commanded  by  Orellana,  of  whose 
amazing  and  desperate  courage,  mention  is  made  in  Ansons 

voyage^ 
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voyage,  were  of  this  tribe.  Notwithstanding  their  wandering 
^id  restless  mode  of  life,  they  are  more  addicted  to  industrious 
and  even  commercial  habits  than  any  of  the  savage  natives  of 
South  America.  When  in  their  tents,  they  are  never  idle* 
The  women  weave  cloths  of  various  colours,  and  the  men 
occupy  themselves  in  making  baskets,  and  a  variety  of  beauti* 
ful  articles  of  wood,  leather,  skins,  or  feathers,  which  are 
much  prized  by  the  Spaniards*  Every  year  they  assemble  in 
large  numbers  on  the  Spanish  frontiers,  where  they  hold  a 
kind  of  iair  which  generally  lasts  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  Oa 
these  occasions  they  bring  for  sale,  besides  horses  and  cattle, 
fossil  salt,  gypsum,  pitch,  bed-coverings,  ponchof!>  skins^ 
wool,  bridle-reins  beautifully  wrought  of  plaited  Icat^er^ 
baskets,  wooden  vessels,  feathers,  ostrich-eggs,  and  a  variety 
of  other  articles^  and  receive  in  return  wheat,  wine,  and 
European  manu&ctures. ,  In  the  oonduct  of  this  barter  they 
are  very  skilful^  and  can  with  difficulty  be  overreached.  Lest 
they  should  be  cheated  or  plundered  by  the  Christian  mei:!^/ 
chants,  who  think  every  thing  lawful  against  unbelievers,  thejr 
never  drink  all  at  one  time  f  but  separate  themselves  into  se-* 
veral  companies,  some  of  whom  keep  guard  while  the  rest  in- 
dulge in  wine.  They  are  generally  humane,  courteous,  just 
in  their  dealings,  and  possessed  of  many  estimable  qualities. 

The  Chiquillanians,  whom  some  persons  hav^e  supposed  a 
tribe  of  the  Pehuenches,  live  to  the  nortli-east  of  that  nation, 
on  the  east^n?  borders  of  the  Andes  ^.  These  are  the  most 
savage,  and  consequently  the  least  numerous  of  any  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Chilese ;  for  it  is  an  established  fact,  that  the 
ruder  the  state  of  savage  life  the  less  favourable  it  is  to  popu- 
lation. They  go  almost  naked,  merely  wrapping  the  skins  of 
the  Guanaco  round  their  bodies,  and  they  speak  a  corrupted 
and  guttural  dialect  of  the  Chili-duga  or  Chilese  lanffuage* 
It  is  dbservable  that  all  the  Chilese  tribes  which  inhabit  tne  ele- 
vated valleys  of  the  Andes,  both  Pehuenches,  Puelches,  Huilli- 
ches,  and  Chiquillanians,  are  much  redder  than  those  of  their 
countrymen  who  dwell  in  the  lower  country  to  the  west  of 
these  mountains.  All  these  mountaineers  dress  themselves 
in  skins,  paint  their  faces,  subsist  in  a  great  measure  by  hunt« 

7.  In  the  map  accompaaying  the  English,  translation  of  Molina,  the 
Pehuenches  and  Chiquillanian?  are  placed  under  the  same  parallel  between 
lat*  33^  SO'  and  36^  S.  The  former  on  the  western  and  the  latter  on  the 
eastern  side- of  the  Andc8«-^£* 
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kigj  and  lead  a  wandering  and  unsettled  life.  They  are  in 
&tct  the  80  much  celebrated  Patagonians,  who  have  been  oe^ 
casionaQy  seen  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan^  and  who  have 
fometiimes  been  described  as  giants,  and  at  other  times  as  not 
much  b^ond  the  ordinarfr  statare  of  mankind.  Generally 
peaking  however,  they  are  of  k>fty  stature  and  have  great 
muscular  strengdi* 

On  information  being  sent  to  S^in  of  the  death  of  Quiro* 
Ka,  as  formerfy  mentioned,  Don  Alonzo  Sotomayor  Marquis 
of  ViBaphermoso  was  sent  out  as  governor  with  six  hun- 
dred regular  troops.  He  landed  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1585, 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  St  Jago.  On  taking  possession 
of  his  jorovemment,  he  appointed  hts  brother  Don  Luis  to  the 
iiew  office  of  Colonel  of  the  Kingdc^n,  imd  sent  him  with  a 
military  force  to  relieve  the  cities  of  Villarica  and  Valdivia, 
which  were  both  besiq^  by  the  Araucanians.  Afi&  twice 
defeatii^  the  toqui,  Paynenancu,  who  opposed  his  march,  he 
raised  the  sieges  and  supplied  both  places  with  reinforcements. 
The  indefatigable  but  unfortunate  toqui,  after  two  defeats 
from  Don  Luis,  turned  his  arms  against  Tiburcio  Heredia 
and  Antonio  GaUeguillos,  who  were  ravaging  the  country 
with  separate  strong  detax^bments  of  cavalry,  and  was  sue- 
oessivdy  defeated  by  both  of  these  officers,  yet  the  victors  paki 
dear  for  their  successes. 

While  these  events  were  going  on  in  the  south,  the  gover^^ 
nor  had  to  oppose  the  Pebuenches  who  had  invaded  the  new 
settlement  of  Chilian,  and  whom  he  defeated  and  constrained 
to  retire  into  their  mountains.  He  then  marched  into  Aran* 
tania  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  £^niards  and  a  great 
number  of  auxiliaries,  resolved  to  pursue  the  cruel  and  rigor- 
ous system  of  warfare  which  had  formerly  b^n  adopted  by 
Don  Garcia,  in  prefef'ence  to  the  humane  procedure  of  his 
immediate  predecessors.  The  province  of  Encol  was  the  first 
to  experience  the  efiects  of  this  severity,  as  he  laid  it  entirely 
waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and  either  bulged  his  priscmers, 
«r  sent  them  away  with  their  hands  cut  off  to  intimidato  their 
countrymen.  The  adjoining  provinces  of  Puren,  Ilicura,  and 
Tucapel  would  have  experienced  a  similar  fiite,  if  tbe  inhabi- 
tants had  not  ensured  their  personal  safety  by  flight,  after 
setting  their  houses  and  crops  on  fire,  and  destroying  every 
thing  they  could  not  carry  off.  Only  three  prisoners  were 
taken  in  these  provinces,  who  were  impaled.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  severities,  many  mestees  ^d  mulatoes  joined  the 

4  Araucaniansy 
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Araucaniaiis,  and  even  some  Spaniards,  among  who  was 
Juan  Sanchez,  who  acquired  great  reputation  among  them. 

Impelled  either  by  his  natural  rash  valour,  or  by  despair  on 
finding  that  he  had  fallen  in  the  estimation  of  the  Araucanians 
by  bis  want  of  success,  Paynenancu  gave  battle  to  the  whole 
^anish  army  on  the  confines  of  the  province  of  Arauco  widi 
only  eight  hundred  men ;  yet  such  was  the  resolute  valour 
with  which  they  fou^t  that  the  Spaniards  were  unable  to 
break  their  firm  array,  till  after  a  hard  contested  battle  of 
sevei*al  hours,  in  which  they  lost  a  considerable  number  of 
men.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  Araucanifm  troops  engaged 
in  this  imequal  contest  were  daiB;  but  Paynenancu  was 
made  prisoner  and  immediately  executed.  The  victorious 
governor  encamped  with  his  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Caram- 
pangui  river,  and  caused  the  fortress  of  Arauco  to  be  rebuilt, 
of  which  he  gave  the  command  to  Garcia  Ramon  the  quarter-^ 
master. 

The  Araucanian  valour,  which  had  been  repressed  by  the 
imprudent  conduct  of  Paynenancu,  was  reviv^  in  1585,  by 
the  elevation  of  Cayancura  to  the  dignity  of  toqui,  an  uknen 
of  the  province  or  district  of  Mar^uaiu.  Immediately  on 
his  election,  he  dispatched  an  hundred  and  fifty  messei^ers 
to  every  corner  of  the  country,  with  the  symbolic^  arrows  to 
summon  the  martial  youth  of  Araucania  to  the  national  army. 
Having  l^  these  means  assembled  a  respectable  force,  the 
new  toqui  determined  upon  making  an  attack  at  midni^K|  on 
the  Spanish  camp,  which  was  stiH  on  the  banks  of  the  CaraiDfr* 
pangui,  and  of  the  exact  situation  of  which  he  had  procured 
information  by  means  of  a  spy.  For  this  purpose,  he  formed 
his  army  in  three  divisions,  of  which  he  gave  the  command 
ko  three  valiant  officers,  Lonconobnl,  Antulevu,  and  Tavo- 
china.  The  divisions  proceeded  by  three  several  roads  whicb 
led  to  the  camp,  and  comng  vipon  k  by  surprise,  «ut  tlie 
auxiliaries  to  pieces  who  were  the  first  to  oppose  their  pro- 

Sess.  Fortunately  for  the  Spaniards,  the  moon  rose  aboot^ 
e  middle  of  the  assualt,  Bod  enabled  them,  after  a  dhott 
period  of  confusion,  and  the  loss  «f  several  men,  to  form 
themselves  in  good  order,  and  to  make  head  against  the  as- 
sailants, who  at  length  be^m  to  give  way  after  suffering  se** 
Verely  from  the  fire  of  the  Spanish  musquetry.  Just  at  this 
critica}  time,  the  governor  charged  the  Araucanians  and 
forced  ihem  to  give  way,  after  both  sides  had  suffered  con- 
siderable loss.    Uaytm^ra,  who  had  halted  with  a  body  of 

reserve 
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teserve  &t  the  entrance  of  the  Spanish  camp  for  the  purpose 
A|b  of  supporting  the  attack,  on  finding  his  troops  retiring  ex- 

i^  hausted  and  dispiritedi  drew  off  the  whple  to  some  distance 


-IK 


where  he  permitted  them  to  take  rest  and  refreshment  during 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  and  returned  at  day-break  next 
morning  to  the  attack.  The  Spanish  army  marched  out  to 
meet  them  in  the  open  field,  and  a  most  obstinate  and  bloody 
battle  ensued.  After  a  brave  contest,  the  Araucanians  were 
overpowered  by  the  artillery  and  cavalry  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  constrained  to  quit  the  field  with  great  loss,  though  the 
Spaniards  paid  dear  for  their  victory  i  insomuch  that,  im- 
mediately after  the  action,  the  governor  raised  his  camp  and 
retired  to  the  frontiers,  where  he  built  two  forts  named  Trini- 
dad and  Spiritu  Santo  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Biobio. 
He  also  sent  orders  to  the  major-general  to  raise  as  many 
recruits  as  possible  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  which 
officer  brought  him  accordingly  a  reinforcement  of  two  thou- 
sand ^  horse  and  a  considerable  number  of  infantry. 

Undismayed  by  his  recent  losses,  the  Araucanian  general 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  governors  retreat  to  lay 
siege  to  the  fort  of  Arauco ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  suc- 
cess of  this  enterprise,  he  endeavoured  to  occupy  the  Spanish 
arms  in  other  quarters.  For  this  purpose,  he  ordered  one  of 
his  ofiicers  named  Guepotan  to  make  incursions  on  the  terri- 
tory of  Villarica  from  the  fortified  post  of  Liben,  where  he 
had  supported  himself  for  several  years.  To  Cadiguala,  a- 
nother  officer  who  afterwards  became  toqui,  he  gave  it  in 
chai*ge  to  harass  the  district  of  Angol ;  appointed  1  arochina 
to  guard  the  passage  of  the  Biobio,  and  sent  Melilauca  and 
Catipillan  to  Keep  the  garrison  of  Imperial  in  check.  These 
officers  had  several  encounters  with  the  Spaniards  attended 
with  various  success.  Guepotan  lost  the  fortified  post  of 
Liben,  which  was  taken  by  the  governors  brother.  Taro* 
china  made  himself  master  of  a  great  number  of  boats  bn  the 
Biobio,  which  were  conveying  supplies  of  men  and  warlike 
stores  to  the  recently  erected  forts  on  that  river.     . 

In  the  year  1586,  the  toqui  Cayancura  began  the  siege  of 
Arauco,  which  he  surrounded  with  strong  lines,  so  as  not 
only  to  intercept  all  succours,  but  to  prevent  the  retreat  of 

the 

8  From  the  original  army  of  the  governor  having  only  seven  hundred 
men,  I  am  apt  to  believe  the  number  of  horse  in  the  text  ought  only  to  have 
been  two  hundred.^^'E* 
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tke  garrison  ^;  Perceiving  from  these  preparations  that  they 
must  finally  be  compelled  to  surrender  or  perish  by  famine^ 
the  garrison  thought  it  better  to  die  at  once  with  arms  in 
Aeir  hands  than  to  be  reduced  to  such  extremity.  Ilicy 
attacked  therefore  the  works  of  the  enemy  with  such  vigour, 
tiiat  after  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary  combat  of  four  hours^ 
they  succeeded  in  forcing  them,  and  put  the  Araucanians  to 
iSi^t.  Cayancura  was  so  exceedingly  mortified  by  this  de- 
feat, that  he  retired  to  his  tdmenate,  leaving  the  command  of 
the  array  to  his  son,  Nangoniel,  a  young  man  of  great  hopes 
and  much  beloved  by  the  nation.  This  young  commander 
immediately  collected  a  new  army,  in  wnich  were  an  hun- 
dred and  tifty  horse,  which  from  thi$  time  fonft'ards  became 
a  regular  part  of  the  Araucanian  military  force.  With  these 
troops  he  returned  to  invest  the  fortress  of  Arauco,  and  guard- 
ed all  its  environs  so  closely  that  the  garrison  were  unable  to 
procure  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  were  at  length  compelled 
to  evaeuate  it,  probably  on  capitulation.  Encouraged  by  this 
good  fortune,  Nangoniel  proceeded  towards  the  Biobio,  in- 
tending to  attack  tne  foi*t  of  Trinidad,  which  protected  the 
passage  of  suj^ies  in  that  direction  from  Spanish  Chili  to 
the  forts  on  the  south  of  that  river.  But  while  on  his  march, 
he  was  encountered  by  a  detachment  of  Spanish  troops  com- 
manded by  Francisco  Hernandez,  by  whom  he  was  defeated* 
In  this  action  he  lost  an  arm  and  received  several  other  dan- 
glerous  wounds.  Being  obliged  by  this  misfortune  to  take 
refuge  on  a  neighbouring  mountain,  where  he  was  drawn  in^^ 
to  an  a-mbush  by  the  sergeant-major  ■**  of  the  Spanish  army, 
he  and  fifty  of  ^is  soldiers  were  slain,  idter  defending  them- 
s^ves  valiantly  for  a  long  thne.  On  the  same  day,  an  officer 
named  Cadeguala,  who  had  obtained  great  reputation  in  the 
Araucanian  army  for  his  courage  and  military  skill,  was  pro- 
claimed toqui  by  ttie  officers. 

About  this  time,  while  the  Araucaninns  m^x^  valiantly  en- 
deavouring to  oppose  the  S|pani$h  arms,  the  English  also 
phnned  an -expedition  against  them  in  that  rempte  quarter  of 
the  world.     Sir  Thomas  Cavendish  sailed  with  this  view  from 

▼oju  V.  Y  Plymouth 

•  Lnieiy  k  would  appear  of  circumvalUtion  and  contravailation,  proba- 
bly suggested  by  some  of  the  Spaniards  who  had  joined  the  Araucanians. 

— E. 

10  This  officer  ia  the  Spanish  service  seems  somewhat  equivalent  to  our 
adjutant ;  and  Ae  sergeant*0iajor  fi  tb^aODir  in  Chili,  tuky  be  consideced 
as  a  kind  of  adjutant-general.— ^£. 
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Plymoutb  on  the  21^t  of  July  1586  with  three  ships,  and  ar- 
rived on  the  coast  of  Chili  in  the  following  year.  He  landed 
at  the  desert  port  of  Quintero  ^S  and  endeavoured  to  enter 
into  a  negociation  with  the  natives  of  the  country ;  but  he 
was  attacked  by  Alonzo  Molina,  the  corregidor  of  St  Jago» 
and  compelled  to  reinibark  with  the  loss  of  severd  soldiers 
and  seamen,  and  quitted  the  coast  after  a  very  ishort  stay. 

Cadeguala,  the  new  toqui,  signalized  the  commencement  of 
his  administration  bv  several  successful  inroads  into  the 
Spanish  possessions,  the  particulars  of  which  are  not  record* 
ed.  Havinfif  notice  of  the  alarm  in  Spanish  Chili  occasioned 
by  the  English  squadron,  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  that 
diversion  of  the  Spanish  forces  to  make  an  effort  against  the 
city  of  Angol  by  surprise.  He  maintained  a  secret  intelli- 
gence with  some  of  the  inhabitants  pf  that  place,  by  whose 
means  he  prevailed  upon  a  number  of  native  Cbilese,  who 
were  in  the  seryi^  of  the  Spanish  citizens,  to  set  fire  to  their 
masters  bouses  at  a  certain  hour  of  an  appointed  night,  when 
he  was  to  be  ready,  with  his  army  at  the  gates  to  assault  the 
place*  His  plan  was  accordingly  executed;  and  entering  the 
city  (luring  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  fires,  he  divided 
his  force^  copsi^tipg  of  a  thousand  foot  and  an  hundred  horse, 
into  several  detachments,  which  made  a  horrible  carnage  <^ 
the  citizens,  ^hio  flying  frcmx  the  flames  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Araucanians.  The  garrisoi^  attempted  in  yain  to  dislodge 
the  enemy,  and  the  whole  population  of  the  place  had  been 
assuredly  put  to  the  sword,  but  for  the  courage  and  conduct  of 
the  govempr,  who  had  fortunately  arrivea  at  the  pity  only 
two  hours  before  the  attack.  He  immediately  hastened  with 
his  guards  to  the  difierent  quarters  which  were  occupied  by. 
the  enemy,  where  with  wonderfiil  presence  of  mind  he  colleo 
ted  the  dispersed  inhabitants  who  had  escaped  the  swoid  of 
the  enemy,  and  conducted  them  to  the  citadel.  Having  armed 
and  marshalled  all  the  most  resolute  of  thp  inhabitants,  he  sal- 
lied out  fi*om  the  citfidel  at  their  head  against  the  enemy,  whom 
he  compelled  to  evacuate  the  city  at  break  of  day.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Araucan|ans  had  now  become  less  scrupulous 
than  formerly  in  their  mode  of  making  war;  for  Cadeguala  was 
not  abandoned  by  any  of  his  officers  on  this  occasion,  as 

Caupolican 

11  The  port  of  Quintero^  in  about  lat.  39^  45'  S-  is  about  8  or  10  miles 
to  tbe  north  of  the  river  Quillota  in  Spanish  Chili.  The  voyage  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Cavendish  will  appear  m  an  aftter  division  of  this  work.— £. 
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Caopoiicaii  had  formerly  bjsen  in  Iiis  attemptto^urprise  Caoete* 
by  isimilar  means. 

Although  the  Araucaniao  general  had  not  succeeded  in  this., 
daring  enterprise  according  to  his  expectations,  he  was  so 
little  discouraged  l>y  its  failure  that  he  iimnediately  undertook 
the  siege  of  Puren,  which  appeared  more  easy  to  be  taken  a$/ 
it  was  situated  at  somie  distance  from  the  Spanish  frontiers* 
He  accordingly  invested  it  regularly  with  four  thousand  men 
in  four  separate  divisions^  under  the  respectiye  pommand^  of 
Guanoalca,  Caniotaru,  Belmuantu^  and  Curilemu,  the  mos^ 
valiant  officers  jo(  his  army*     On  receiving  notice  of  the  in-« 
ve^titure  of  Puren,  the  governor  hastened  to  iU  relief  with- 
a  strong  rrinforcemant,  but  was  opposed  on  his  m^rch  by 
Cad^uala  at  the  head  of  an  hundred  aud  fifty  Anaucanian  . 
hc»rse  armed  with  lances,  and  compelled  to  retreat  afte^  a  long;, 
and  obstinate  combat,  in  which  several  fell  on  both  sidok 
Elated  by  this  success,  the  toqui  made  prioposals  to  the  be** 
sieged,  either  to  enter  into  his  service  or  to  allow  them  to  re<*, 
tire  unmolested.     These  terms,  which  be  pretended  were,  very 
advantageous  for  men  in  their  situation,  were  disdainfully  re^ 
jected ;  yet  one  man  of  the  garrison,  named  Juan  Tapia^. 
went  over  to  the  Araucanians  by  whom  be  was  well  received, 
aiid  even  got  advancement  in  their  army.     As  these  terms  were 
rejected,   Cad^uala  determined  to  endeavour  to  shorten  the- 
siege  in   a  di&rent  manner.      He  presei^ted   hijmself  one 
day  before  the  walls  mounted  on  a  fine  hoi^e  which  he  bad 
taken  from  the  governor,  and  boldly,  defied  Garcia  Ramon 
the  commaader  of  the  gariiExm  to  single. combat  at  the  end  of 
three  days.     The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  intrepid 
toqui  appeared  in  the  field  at  the  time  appointed^  with  a  small . 
number  of  attendants,  whom  he  placed  aparU     Ramon  lik&-~ 
wise  came  out  from  the  fort  to  meet  him,  attended  by  an  es* 
cort  of  forty  men,  whom  he  ordered  to  remain  aj;  some  di&» 
tance.     The  two  champions,  having  taken  their  distance  set. 
spurs  to  their  horses  and  ran  their  course  with  aucKfury  that 
Cadeguala  fell  at  the  first  rencounter,  pierced  through  the 
body  by  the  hmce  of'  his  adversary^    He  refused  however  to 
acknowledge  himself  vanquished,^  and  even  endeavoured  to 
remount  his  horse  to  renew  the  coml^at,  but  died  in  this  at* 
tempt.    His  attendants  hastened  to  raise  him,  and  even  car* 
ried  off  his  body  after  a  sharp  contest  with  the  Spaniards. 

After  the  death  of  their  commander,  the  ^Araucanians  re- 
tired from  the  blockade  for  a  short  time ;  but  soon  returned 

to 
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to  llie  siege,  after  having  elected  Ouanoalea  to  the  va^ist 
toquiate,  having  been  informed  by  the  Spanii»h  deserter  Ta- 
pis, that  the  garrison  was  ill  supplied  with  promions,  and 
divided  into  parties.  Cut  off  from  all  hopes  of  relief^  and 
dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  their  officers,  the  besieged 
soon  determined  upon  evacuating  the  place ;  and  the  Arau- 
canians  allowed  them  to  march  off  unmcdested,  according  to 
their  usual  poHcy.  Guanoalca  immediately  marched  against 
another  fort  which  the  Spaniards  had  recently  erected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Mariguenu;  but  finding  that  it  had 
been  recently  and  considerably  reinforced,  he  prooeedeil  a^ 
gainst  the  forts  of  Trinidad  and  Spiritu  Santo  on  the  banka 
of  the  Biobio.  As  the  governor  of  Chili  was  apprehensive 
that  he  might  not  be  able  to  defend  these  forts,  or  perhapa 
considered  them  of  too  little  importance  to  hazard  the  safety 
of  their  garrisons,  be  evacuated  them  in  1589,  and  transfer- 
red their  garrisons  to  another  fortress  which  he  directed  to  be 
constructed  on  the  river  Pudianqui  as  a  protection  for  the 
city  of  Angol,  so  that  the  operations  of  the  war  consisted 
mostly  in  the  constmetion  and  demolition  of  fortificatkms* 

The  toquiate  of  Guanoalca  was  more  remarkable  for  the 
exphnts  of  a  heroine  named  Janequeo  dianby  his  own.     This 
famous  woman  was  wife  of  Guepotan,  a  valiant  officer  who 
had  long  defended  the  fortified  post  of  liben  near  ViUarica. 
After  the  loss  of  that  important  place  he  retired  to  the  Andes, 
where  he  used  every  effort  to  stimulate  the  Puelehes  inhabit- 
ing that  mountainous  region  to  rise  in  def<^ee  of  the  countty 
against  the  Spanish  invaders.    Being  desirous  of  having  his  ' 
wife  along  with  him,  he  desctmded  into  the  plains-ia  searbh 
of  her,  but  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  Spaniards,  and  pre- 
ferring to  be  cut  in  pieces  rather  than  yield  himself  a  prisoner^ 
h^  was  slain  in  the  unequal  combat.    Janequeo,  inflamed  by 
ati  ardent  desltc  to  revenge  the  death  of  her  husband,  put 
hetself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Puelehes  in  1 590,  assisted 
by  Guechiuntereo  heir  brother,  with  which  she  made  inroads 
into  the  Spanish  settlements,  killing  all  of  that  nation  who 
fell  into  her  hands.     Reinforced  bv  a  regiment  of  veteran 
soldiers  which  had  been  sent  him  iran  Peru,  the  governor 
Don  Alonza  Sotx>mayor,  marched  against  the  heroine  $  but, 
by  constantly  occupying  the  high  grounds,  attacking  some-^ 
times  the  van,  sometimes  the  rear  of  the  l^aniards,  and 
harassing  them  in  every  possible  way,  she  at  last  ol)Iiced  the 
governor  to  retire,  after  having  lost  mueh  time  and  a  con* 
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sid^iubfe  number  of  men  td  no  purpose.  As  the  governor 
was  of  opinicMi  that  rigoroas  measures  were  best  calculated  ta 
quell  the  pride  of  the  Araucanians,  be  ordered  all  the  pHson* 
era  tak^  in  this  incursion  to  be  hung  before  his  retreat*  On 
this  occasicm^  one  of  these  men  requested  to  be  hanged  oa  a 
h%her  tree  than  the  rest,  that  the  sadrifice  he  had  made  of 
himself  for  his  country  might  be  the  more  conspicuous,  mid 
inspire  his  surviving  countrymen  with  the  matG  wdent  deter*- 
mination  to  defend  their  liberties. 

Having  thus  foiled  all  the  endeavours  of  a  general  who  had 
giuned  high  reputation  in  the  wara  of  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Fianders,  Janequeo  proceeded  to  attack  the  recently  con* 
9tructed  fortress  of  Puehanqui,  not  far  from  winch  she  defeat** 
ed  and  slew  the*  couHTiandant,  Aranda,  who  had  advanced  to 
Q^eet  her  with  a  part  of  the  garrison*  Not  being  able  to  gain 
possession  of  this  fort,  she  retired  at  the  commencement  of 
the  r$my  season  to  the  mountains  near  Villarica,  where  she 
$»rtified  herself  in  a  place  surrounded  by  precipices^  fromr 
vrbence  she  conttnuatfy  infested  the  environs  of  that  eity  in 
aueh  a  manner  that  no  one  dared  to  venture  beyond  the  walls^ 
Movied  by  the  distresses  of  the  ettiacns,  the  governor  sent  falii 
brother  Don  Luis  to  tb^  aid,  iiritb  the  greater  part  of  two 
reinforcements  which  be  had  recently  received  from  Fem^ 
under  the  command  of  CastiUgo  and  Penalosa.  The  intre* 
pid  Janequeo  awaited  him  in  her  fortified  post,  which  sba 
deemed  secure^  ftnd  repelled  for  a  long  time  the  various  a»« 
sanlts  of  the  Spaniards  with  great  presence  of  mind*  At 
length,  her  soldiers  being  dispersed  by  the  fire  of  die  artiliery^ 
she  had  to  seek  for  safetv  in  fl^ht*  Her  brother  was  made 
prisoner,  and  obtained  his  life  on  condition  of  promising  to 
keep  his  sister  quiet,  and  to  secure  the  friendship  of  his  vas* 
sab  And  adherents  to  the  Spaniards.  But,  while  proposing 
this  measure  in  a  national  council,  he  was  killed  by  the  ulmen 
Catipiuque,  who  abhorred  every  species  of  reconciiiatton  with 
the  enemy. 

The  old  toqtti,  Ouanoaka,  died  about  the  dose  of  1590^ 
and  a  young  and  enterprising  warrior,  named  Quintugueno^ 
was  elected  in  his  stead  in  the  year  (oikmlag.  Being  ambi^ 
tious  of  acquiring  military  gk>ry,  the  new  toqui  assaulted  ami 
took  the  §ort  of  Mariguenu  by  assault,  and  established  him* 
sdf  on  the  top  of  that  famous  mountain  with  two  thousand 
men,  hoping  to  render  himself  as  celebrated  there  as  Laotaro 
had  been  formerly,  by  gaining  an  important  victory  ovfsr  the 

Spaniards. 
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Spaniards.     Not  dismayed  by  the  misfortnnes  which  had  be- 
ftllen  his  countrymen  in  that  ill-omened  place,  the  governor 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  Spaniards  ana  a  hirge 
auxiliary  force  of  Indians,  and  marched  without  delay  for 
Mariguenu,  determined  upon  dislodging  the  Aroucanian^  or 
of  besieging  them  in  their  post.     Having  disposed  hid  troops 
in  order,  and  given  the  necessary  directions,  he  began  at  day- 
break to  ascend  the  difficult  and  steep  defile,  leading  the 
adyanced  guard  in  person,  directly  before  which  was  a  fbr- 
lom  hope  of  twenty  half-pay  officers  much  experienced  in 
aimilar  warfare.     He  had  scarcely  got  half  way  up  the  moun- 
tain when  he  was  attacked  with  the  utmost  fury  by  Quintii- 
'guenu  ;  but  animating  his  troops  by  his  voice  and  example, 
he  sustained  for  more  than  an  hour  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
enemy,  and  gained  the  top  of  the  defife  by  persevering  bravery. 
On  reaching  the  level  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  Arauca^ 
nians  were  forced  to  take  refuge  within  their  entrenchments, 
which  they  did  however  in  excellent  order.   The  Araucanians, 
exhorting  each  other  to  conquer  or  die  for  their  country,  de- 
fended their  camp  with  incredible  valour  against  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  Spaniards  till  mid-day  ;  when,  after  a  most  ob- 
stinate resistance,  Don  Carlos  Irrazabel  forced  the  lines  on 
the  left  with  his  company,  while  at  the  same  time  the  quarter- 
master and  Rodolphus  Lisperger,  a  valiant  German  officer^ 
penetrated  with  their  companies  on  the  front  and  the  right 
of  the  encampment.      Though  surrounded   on  every  side, 
Quintuguenu  maintained  his  troops  in  good  order,  earnestly 
exhorting  them  not  to  dishonour  themselves  by  suffering  an 
ignominious  defeat  in  a  place  which  had  so  often  been  the 
theatre  of  victory  to  their  nation,  and  by  his  efforts  and  bra- 
very long  kept  the  fate  of  the  battle  in  suspense.     While  he 
flew  from  rank  to  rank,  animating  his  men  and  con^antly 
making  head  against  the  enemy,  he  fell  pierced  i^ith  three 
mortal  wounds  given  by  the  governor,  who  had  taken  aim  at 
him*     His  last  words  were  an  enthusiastic  exclamation  in  fa- 
vour of  liberty.     On  the  death  of  the  toqui,  part  of  the  Arau- 
canian  troops  allowed  themselves  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and 
the  rest  sought  their  safety  in  flight.     Almost  all  the  auxi- 
'  liaries  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards  fell  in  this  successful  battle, 
but  only  twenty  of  the  Spaniards  were  slain,  among  whom 
1  was  a  Portuguese  knight  of  the  order  of  Christ,  who  was  kil- 
led at  the  commencement  of  the  action. 

Highly  gratified  with  being  the  first  who.had  defeated  the 

Araucanians 
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Arattcaniansontbeformidable heights  of  Marlguenu,  the  gover- 
nor conducted  his  victorious  army  to  the  sea-shore,  whefe  he 
was  saluted  by  repeated  discharges  of  cannon  frotn  the  fleet 
of  Peru,  then  scouring  the  coast  in  search  of  the  English 
squadron,  and  which  had  witnessed  the  victory.  These  vfere 
answered  by  the  army  with  repeated  vollies  of  musquetry^ 
and  the  customary  demonstrations  of  joy  on  so  glorious  an 
occasion.  Availing  himself  of  the  of  >portunity  afforded  by  the 
presence  of  the  fleet,  the  governor  sent  the  quarter-master* 
general  into  Peru  to  solicit  the  greatest  possible  reinforcement 
of  .troq;)s  without  delay,  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  wai" 
to. advantage  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
abandoned  the  ancient  scite  of  the  fort  of  Arauco,  and  rebuilt 
it  in.  a  more  convenient  situation  on  the  sea-shore.  Golocolo, 
son  of  the  celebrated  ulmcn  of  that  name,  but  of  a  very  dijf» 
ferent  disposition  from  that  of  his  father,  was  lord  of  that 
districl>,  and  being  indignant  at  seeing  his  country  occupied 
by  the  Spaniards  endeavoured  to  drive  them  off;  but  being 
defeated  and  made  prisoner,  he  solicited  for  his  life,  which  he 
obtained  on  condition  pf  persuading  his  subjects  to  return 
frjpm  the  ipountains  and  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
Spaniards.  On  being  urged  by  his  wife  Millayene,  to  fulfil 
the  promise  made  by  their  chief,  they  replied  that  he  ought  to 
endure  his  misfortunes  with  the  firmness  that  became  his  rank 
and  lineage ;  that  they  were  willing  to  encounter  every  dan- 
ger under  his  command,  and  according  to  his  example,  or  to 
revenge  the  outrages  he  might  be  subjected  to,  but  coukl 
never  consent  to  betray  their  country  by  submitting  to  obey 
its  bitterest  enemies.  Irritated  by  this  patriotic  resolution  of 
his  subjects,  Colocolo  devoted  himself  in  future  to  the  service 
of  the  Spaniards^  and  even  served  them  as  a  guide  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  own  people  among  the  fastnesses  in  which  they  had 
taken  refuge. 

In  the  year  1592  there  happened  to  be  a  Spanish  prisoner 
among  the  Araucanians,  who  by  his  ingratiating  manners  had 
acquired  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  principal  people  of 
that  h^-spirited  nation.  Either  by  secret  instructions  from 
the  governor,  or  from  gratitude  for  the  kind  treatment  he  had 
received  while  prisoner,  this  man  exerted  himself  to  efiectuate 
a  tr^ty  of  peace  between  the  nations,  and  had  at  one  time  a 
fair  prospect  of  bringing  it  about.  But  the  preliminaries 
which  he  proposed  as  the  ground  work  of  a  reconciliation  did 
not  prove  satisfactory  to  either  party,  and  all  his  endeavours 

were 
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were  abortive.  The  governor,  being  initated  at  the  r«geo^ 
tion  of  his  proposals^  marched  into  the  province  of  Tueapel 
which  he  laid  waste  on  every  side  with  fire  ajnd  sword.  Am 
PaiUaeco,  who  had  been  elected  toqui  in  place  of  Quitxtii^ 
ffuenu,  did  not  think  his  force  sufficient  to  oppose  the  enemy 
m  the  open  field,  he  endeavoured  to  draw  them  into  an  ambtuib* 
With  this  view,  he  placed  an  hundred  horsemen  at  theentrance 
of  a  wood,  within  which  he  had  concealed  the  remaiii* 
der  of  his  troops,  giving  orders  to  the  horse  to  couAterfeil 
flight  on  the  coming  up  of  the  enemy  to  diraw  them  witbiu 
reach  of  the  ambushment.  Hiis  scheme  seemed  at  first  to 
promise  success,  but  in  the  end  turned  against  its  contriver. 
The  Araucanians  took  to  flight  and  were  pursued  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  soon  discovered  that  it  was  only  a  stratagem, 
and  turned  back  accordingly  as  if  struck  with  a  panic,  in 
hopes  of  decoying  the  enemy  to  quit  the  wood  and  attack 
them  in  the  open  field.  Not  aware  of  this  repetition  of  their 
own  trick,  the  Araucanians  fell  into  the  snare  they  had  laid 
for  their  enemies  $  and  being  surrounded  on  every  side,  were 
mostly  cut  in  pieces  tc^ether  with  their  commander,  after 
selh'ng  their  lives  at  a  dear  rate,  a  small  remnant  taking  re* 
fu^  m  the  marshes  from  the  pursuit  of  the  victors. 

These  repeated  victories  certainly  cost  much  bkxxl.  to  the 
Spaniards,  as  the  governor  after  this  last  action  withdrew  to 
St  Jago  to  await  the  reinforcements  he  expected  from  Peru^ 
and  to  raise  as  many  recruits  as  possible  in  the  northern  pyo-^ 
vinces  of  Chili.  As  the  reinforcements  did  not  appear  to  him 
sufficient  for  continuing  t,he  war  with  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  ultimate  success,  he  even  went  into  Peru  in  person  to  so* 
licit  more  efiectual  succours,  leaving  the  charge  of  the  civil 
government  during  his  absence  to  the  licentiate  Pedro  Via- 
carra,  and  the  command  of  the  army  to  the  quartw«ma^r«i 
On  his  arrival  at  Lima,  Sotomayor  met  with  a  successor  who 
had  been  appointed  to  the  government  of  Chili  by  the  court 
of  Spain.  This  was  Don  Martin  Loyola,  nephew  of  Si 
Ignatius,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  order  of  the  JeMiitSf 
who  had  acquired  the  favour  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru  by  taking 
prisoner  Tupac  Amuru  the  last  Inca  of  Peru.  In  requitd 
for  this  service,  he  Was  not  only  gratified  by  being  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Chili,  but  was  rewarded  by  obtaining 
in  marriage  the  princess  or  ocya  Donna  Clara  Beatrix^  the 
on^  daugkter  and  sole  heiress  of  the  former  Inoa  Sayri  T^^ 
pac*  Loyola  arrived  at  Valparaiso  in  159S».  with  a  respedable 
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body  of  troops,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  St  Jago,  wb«r« 
he  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  by  the  cHi- 
sens ;  but  dnrii^  his  administration  the  Spaniards  experien- 
ced ik»  severest  disaster  that  had  ever  happened  to  tliiem  ia 
Chili. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Paillaeco,  the  Arauec^maiis 
elected  Paillamachu  to  the  supreme  command,  who  was  he^ 
reditary  toqui  or  prince  of  the  second  Uthubiapo.  This  mi* 
litary  dictator  was  already  much  advanced  in  years,  yet  amaa 
of  wonderfol  activity  aad  resources,  and  was  so  fortunate  in 
his  entorpriaes  that  he  far  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in 
military  glory,  and  had  the  singular  felicity  of  restoring  his 
country  to  its  ancient  independence  by  the  entire  cgcpubion  of 
Ihe  Spamiurds  from  its  territories.  Immediately  on  bis  elevation 
to  the  supreme  dignity  of  toqui,  he  appointed  two  officers  of 
great  vak>or  and  merit,  Pelantaru  and  Millacalquin  ta  the 
important  employments  of  vice-toqui,  deviating  from  the 
usual  custom  oS  die  nation,  which  allowed  only  of  one  lieu* 
tenant*generaL  And,  as  tlie  military  force  of  the  oHifederacy 
had  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  late  unfortunate  incidents 
in  the  war,  he  followed  the  eitample  of  Antiguenu,  a  former 
toqui,  by  withdrawing  into  the  almost  inaccessible  marshes 
of  Lumaco,  where  be  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  coUect  and 
discipline  an  army  for  the  execution  of  the  extensive  plans  he 
had  formed  for  the  entire  liberation  of  his  country. 

After  havii^  regulated  the  police  of  the  capital  and  the 
civil  gov^nment  of  the  kingdom  of  Chill,  Loyola  proceeded 
to  the  city  of  Conception,  where  he  established  his  head* 
quarters  in  order  toheBt  hand  for  conducting  the  operatbns 
of  the  war.  The  toqui  of  the  Araucanians,  on  hearing  'of 
his  arrival,  sent  an  intelhgent  and  sagacious  officer  named 
Antifiillan  to  compltment  him,  but  charged  at  the  same  time 
to  obtain  information  of  his  character  and  designs.  In  fre* 
^uent  eonfiarenocs  with  this  person,  the  new  governor  eodea* 
veiired  to  impress  him  with  an  idea  of  the  vast  power  and 
inuDsense  resourcea  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  against  whidi 
it  was  impoflsiUe  as  be  said  for  the  Araucaniaas  to  contend 
aaccessfiiUy,  mod  insanoated  ihereibre  the  necessity  of  their 
sobmitttng  to  an  aocoannodation.  Pretending  to  be  coo* 
winced  by  the  reasoning  of  Loyola,  the  ambassador  acknow* 
lodged  unt  prodisnous  power  of  the  'Spanish  nionardiy  in 
eanqparison  with  die  Araucanian  state  |  which,  noiwitlislaml- 
ing  the  vast  disproportion^  had  Ulherto  been  aUe  l»  raslitf 
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every  effort  of  the  Spaniards,  He  acknowledged  even  the  pm* 
priety  of  his  nation  entering  into  nc^ociations  for  peacet  but 
alleged  that  the  Spaniards  affixed  wrong  ideas  to  that  word ; 
asy  under  the  semblance  of  peace,  they  sought  to  subject  the 
Araucanians  to  their  authority,  which  they  would  never  agree 
to  while  one  of  tliem  remained  alive*  And  finally^  that  the 
only  peace  to  which  they  would  consent,  must  consist  of  an 
entire  cessation  of  hostilities,  a  complete  restoration  of  all  the 
lands  which  were  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  within  the  Arau* 
canian  territory,  and  an  explicit  renunciation  of  every  pre* 
tence  to  controul  or  interfere  with  their  independent  rights. 

As  Loyola  was  of  a  generous  dispositi<»i,  he  couU  not 
avoid  admiring  the  noble  and  enlightened  sentiments  of  the 
b^barian  ambassador,  and  dismissed  him  with  the  etvm^est 
demonstrations  of  esteem.  Yet  so  far  was  he  from  any  idea 
of  abandoning  the  posts  already  established  in  the  Arauca- 
nian  territory,  that  he  crossed  the  Brd[>io  in  1594,  and  founds 
ed  a  new  city  at  a  short  distance  from  that  river,  giving,  k 
the  name  of  Coya  in  honour  of  his  wife  a  Peruvian  prinoest. 
This  place  was  intended  to  protect  the  rich  gold  mines  of 
Kilacoyan,  and  to  sei*ve  as  a  place  of  retreat  (or  th^  inhabi- 
tants of  Angol  in  case  of  need ;  and  in  order  to  rendiar  it 
more  secure,  he  constructed  two  castles  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  named  Jesus  and  Chivecura,  cm  either  shore 
of  the  Biobio.  Solicitous  to  destroy  this  new  settlement, 
which  he  considered  as  a  disgrace  to  his  administration,  Pail- 
lamachu  sent  in  1595,  one  of  his  officers  named  Ldocothe- 
qua,  with  orders  to  destroy  the  fort  of  Jesus.  After  twice 
penetrating  within  the  works,  and  even  burning  a  part  of  the 
interior  buildings  of  this  place,  Loncothequa  lost  his  life  with- 
out being  able  to  accomplish  the  enterprise. 

In  1596,  the  toqui  nmde  frequent  incursions  into  all  the 
Spanish  districts,  both  within  and  adjoining  the  Araucanian 
territory,  on  purpose  to  subsist  his  troops  and  to  inure  them 
to  a  military  life.  The  Spanish  army  att^npted  in  vain  to 
prevent  or  pursue  these  predatory  detachments,  as  the  wary 
Paillamachu  took  the  utmost  care  to  avoid  any  encouot^,  de- 
termined to  reserve  his  force  for  some  &vourable  occasion.  On 
purpose  to  restrain  these  incursions,  Lcwola  erected  two  ad- 
ditional forts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  encampment  or 
Jiead^uarters  of  the  toqui,  one  on  the  scite  of  the  old  fort  of 
Puren,  and  the  other  on  the  borders  of  the  marshes  of 
LumacO)  which  he  garrisoned  with  the  greater  part  of  a  re« 
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inforcement  of  troops  wfaidi  he  had  jast  received  from  Peru. 
He  sent  the  remainder  of  these  in  1597  to  the  province  of 
Cc^,  where  they  fcmnded  a  new  city^  called  San  Luis  de 
Loyoki5  which  still  subsists  in  a  miserable  eondidon,  though 
placed  in  a  vcary  advantageous  situation. 

Hie  fort  of  Lumaco  was  soon  afterwards  taken,  by  storm, 
by  the  toqiii  in  person,  who  gave  oi^ders  to  two  of  his  officers 
to  reduce  that  of  Puren.  In  ten  days  they  reduced  the  garri- 
son' Co  the  last  extremity,  but  had  to  desist  from  the  enter- 
prise by  the  approach  of  a  reinfi^rcement  under,  the  command 
of  Pedro  Gortes,  a  Spanish  officer  who  acquired  great  repu* 
tatiohin  the  I Araucanian  war.  The  governor  Loyola  arrived 
theiiB  soon  afterwards  with  his  army,  and  gave  orders  to  de- 
mdish  the  fortifications  and  to  remove  the  ganisonto  Angol, 
lest  it  might  Experience  a  similar  fate  with  what  had  so  re- 
eratlyhapfiened  t6  the  fort  of  Lumaco.  He  then  proceeded 
fo^Imperialy  Villaidcaand  Valdivia,  the  fortifications  of  which 
places  he  carefully  repaired,  to  secure  them  against  the  in- 
creasing strength  of  the  enemy,  and  then  r^ui'ned  towards 
the  Biobio  under  the  security  of  an  escort  of  three  hundred 
foen.  As  soon  as  he  thought  himself  in  a  place  of  security, 
he*oi*d«red  back  the  escort,  retainingronly  along  with  himself 
and  family  sixty-two  half^^pay  officers  and  three  Franciscan 
friars.  Paillamacbu  had  secretly  followed  and  wiUxJied  ail 
the  motions  of  the  governor,  and  concluded  that  he  had  now 
founds  a  &vourable  opportunity  to  attack' hnn«  Finding  him 
aecoitKngly  encamped  in  the  pleasant  vaUey  of  Caralava,  he 
attacked  him  with  a  select  band  of  two  hundred  Araucanians, 
on  the  night  of  the  22d  November  15&8,  and  slew  Loyola 
and  all  his  retinue. 

It  would  appear  that  PaiUamachu  had  formed  confident 
hopes  in  the  successftil  issue  of  this  bold  enterpjrise,  and  that  it 
had  been  long  concerted :^' as,  in  consequence  of  his  instruc- 
tions, the  whole  provinces  of  the  Araucanian  confed^Tacy, 
and  their  allies  die  Gunches  and  HuilUdies,  were  in  arms  in 
less  than  forty-eight  hours  after  the  slaughter  of  Loyola.  In 
the  whole  of  that  country,  from  the  Biobio  to  the  archipelago 
of  Chilo^,  every  Spaniard  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  found 
without  the  garrisons  was  put  to  death;  and  the  cities,  and 
fortresses  of  Osorno,  Valdivia,  Yillarica,  Imperial,  Canete, 
Angol,  and  Arauco,  were  all  invested  at  the  same  time  by 
close  Uockades,  Paillamachu  had  even  the^boldness  to  cross 
-the  Biobio,  burned  the  cities  of  Conception  and  Chilian,  laid 
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ffftste  the  prbviacet)  under  their  dependence,  and  retoraed 
into  Araucunia  loaded  with  spoil. 

On  the  first  iDtdligence  of  these  mdancfaoly  eyents,  the 
inhabitants  of  St  Jago  were  fitted'  with  ccmstemation  and  de» 
^ir,  and  were  almost  unanimously  of  opinion  to  abandon 
Chili  and  take  refuge  in  Peru.  Yet,  hayii^  some  confidence 
in  Pedro  de  Viscara,  an  <rfiicer  of  reputation  then  beyond 
seventy  years  of  age,  they  assembled  in  council  and  prevailed 
on  him  to  assume  the  government  of  the  kingdom  tttt  the 
court  m%bt  appoint  a  successor  to  Loyola.  Viscara,  having 
collected  all  the  troops  that  could  be  procured,  began  his 
march  for  the  frontiers  in  1599,  and  had  even  the  courage  to 
(TOSS  the  Biobio  in  the  face  of  ^e  enemy,  and  withdrew  the 
inhabitants  firom  Angd  and  Coya,  with  whom  he  repec^ed 
the  cities  of  Conception  and  Chilian.  The  government  of 
Viscara  onfy  continued  for  six  months  $  as  on  learmng  the 
perilous  situation  cS  Chili,  the  viceroy  of  Peru  scfnt  Don  Fran« 
Cisco  Quinones  thither  as  governor,  wilb  a  numerous  reiiH 
fiircement  of  soldiers  and  a  laige  ^pply  of  militaty  stores* 
The  new  governor  had  several  indedsive  actions  with  the 
tbqui  to  the  north  of  the  river  Biobio,  to  which  the  Arauoi* 
nians  had  gone  on  purpose  to  ravage  the  southern  provinces. 
of  j^janisb  Chih.  The  most  important  of  these  was  in  the 
plain  of  YumbaL  The  toqui  was  on  his  return  into  the  south 
from  a  successful  inroad  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men, 
and  with  a  great  number  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  province  of  Chilian,  and  Quimmes  attempted  to 
intercept  his  retreat  with  an  equal  force,  the  greater  part  of 
which  ponststed  of  l^panisb  troops.  The  two  arajries  advan- 
ced with  equal  resolution,  and  the  Spaniards  attempted  in 
vain  to  keep  the  Araucanians  at  a  distance  by  a  constant  fire 
from  eight  field  pieces  and  all  their  rousquetry.  They  soon 
came  to  close  quarters,  and  the  battle  continued  with  incre- 
dible fiiry  for  more  than  two  hours,  till  night  parted  them ; 
when  Paillamachu  took  advantage  of  the  darkness  and  repass 
sed  the  Biobio.  On  this  occasion,  the  governor  made  an 
improper  di^lay  of  severity,  by  ordering  all  his  prisoners  to 
be  cpiartered  and  hung  iqion  trees,  whi^  was  much  disap^ 
proved  of  by  his  c^ceiB,  who,  either  from  humanity  or  a 
motive  of  setf-interest,  urged  him  not  to  give  the  enemy  a 
pretence  for  retaliating  l^  similar  cruelties.  But  Quinones 
obstinately  adhered  to  an  old  raflodm  of  endeavouring  to 
conquer  by  means  of  terror,  and  was  deaf  to  all  their  re* 
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itaonstronces.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  loss  sustained  by  tb^ 
iSpaniairls  in  this  batde,  but  it  must  hare  been  considerable^ 
as  Arauco  and  Canete  were  both  immediately  -  abandoned, 
and  their  inhabitants  withdrawn  to  the  city  of  Conc^itioii* 

Paillamachu  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  diseoncerted 
by  the  issue  of  the  late  battle,  as  he  continued  the  si^es  of 
^e  Spanish  cities,    and  was   biroself  ia  constant  motion  f 
sometimes  encouraging  by  bis  presence  the  forces  thai  were 
employed  in  blockading  the  cities,  and  at  other  times  ravf^ 
ing  the  Spanish  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  Biobio,  where 
he  did  infinite  mischie£     Having  learnt  that  the  siege   of 
Valdivia  had  been  raised  by  the  officer  whom  he  had  en^ 
trusted  with  that  entarprise,  be  haiMieDed  to  that  plaoe  widi* 
four  thousand  men,  part  cavalry,  severity  of  his  infantry  being 
armed  with  musquets  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Spaniardi^ 
in  the  late  asgagements.     On  the  night  of  the   14th  of  No-» 
viHuber  ^*  he  crossed  the  broad  river  of  Calacala  by  swimmiw^; 
unsuspected  by  the  garrison,  stormed  the  city  at  day-brei£t 
killed  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,    and  burnt  the> 
houses.     He  even  attempted  to  gain  possession  of  some- 
vessels  in  the  harbour,  on  board  of  which  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants had  taken  refuge,  but  these  escaped  his  fury  by  im-* 
mediately  setting  sail.     After  this  notable  exploit,  he  ceturn** 
ed  in  triumph  into  the  north  of  Araucaaia  with  a  booty  of 
two  milHons  of  dollars,  upwards  of  four  hundred  prisoaers, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  eann<»i$  and  rejomed  Milbi-« 
calquin,  an  officer  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the  defence  of 
the  Biobio  during  his  absence.  ... 

Ten  days-  after  the  destruction  of  VaUivia,  Fraiicisoo  del  - 
Campo  arrived  there  by  sea  from  Peru  with  a  reinforeemeni 
of  three  hundred  men  %  and  finding  it  in  ashes,  he  inefFectu- 
ully  endeavoured  to  introduce  these  succours  into  Osorno, 

ViUarioa, 

12  AccovdiAg  to  GarciiasBii,VaIdivaa  was  taken  on  the  S4tiK  of  Novenib«r 
1SS9.  In  a  ictter  finom  St  Jago  in  .Cluli>  dated  in  March  1 600,  and  Insert* 
ed  in  the  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru,  P.  I.  B.  vii.  Ch.  xxv.  the  Arauca- 
aian  army  on  this  occasion  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  5000  men,  3000  of 
wh6m  were  hsrse.  Of  the  foot,  200  mint  armed  with  coats  of  maiJ^ .  and 
'70  with  fire-armt^  Ms  vku  jaid.  They  aurprised  the  city  at  daybreaic  with^  > 
•ttt  the  amallcst  alarm^  there  being  only  four  men  on  guard,  two  of  whom 
went  the  rounds,  the  Spaniards  being  lulled  into  security  by  seme  recent 
auccesses  in  two  difierent  incursions  they  had  lately  made  into  the  country, 
which  they  had  laid  waste  for  eight  leagues  all  around  during  twenty  da^^» 
— E. 
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Vjllarica,  and  Imperial '  ^  Amid  so  many  misfortun€6»  aoi 
expedition  of  five  ships  from  Holland  arrived  on  the  coast  of 
Chili  in  1660,  which  plundered  the  i&Iand  of  Qiilo^  and  put 
the  Spanish  garrison  to  the  sword.     But  on  a  part  of  their, 

Eeople  landing  in  the  island  of  Talca  or  Santa  Maria  ^^^  in- 
abited  by  the  Araucanians,  th<>y  were  repulsed  with  the  loss 
of  twenty-three  men,  being  probably  mistaken  for  Spaniards* 
Disgusted  with  a  war  which  threatened  such  unfortunate 
consequences,  Quinones  solicited  and  obtained  le^ve  to  re- 
sign the  government  of  Chili,  and  was  succeed^  by  Garcia 
Ramon  who  had  long  been  quarter-master  of  ^tl|^.  aroiy  ia 
that  kingdom^    Great  expectations  wer^  formed  of;  su^ces^  ii^ 
the  war  against  the  Arauoanians  un^er.hls  .dijre^tiopt  from  his 
long  experiraceand  thorough  acquaintance  wi^  the  manner  in 
which  tibe  enemy  carried  on  theip.  warlike  op^ations.     But 
that  experience  induced  him  to  conduct  the  W4r  on,  prudqnt 
principles  of  defence,  rather  than  to  hazard  ^e  loss  .of  .that 
part  of  Chili  which  was  subject  to  rSpain. .   Although  -he  re^ 
ceived  a  reinforcement  coDsistiog  of,  an  entire  ^^egii^ent  of 
veterans,  under  the  command  of  Don  Francisep .  de  Ovalle, 
father  to  the  historian  of  that  name,  he  coiifined  biinself 
almost  entirely  to  the  defence  of  the  frontier  line  upon  the 
Biobio.     Garcia  Ramon  was  however  soon  superse^led  in  tbe^ 
government  by  the  appointment  of  Alonzo  River^  an  officer 
who  had  acquired  considerable  r^Mitation  in  the  wars  in  the 
low  countries,  and  who  now  brought  out  a  iartlier  reinforce-. 
ment  of  a  regiment  of  veteran  troops*     On  assuming  the  go- 
vernment, he  established  a  number  of  additional  forti  on  th^ 
river  Biobio,  to  defend  the  frontiers,  by  which  he  .greatly  en- 
couraged the  l^yanishcolonista,  who ^tUl  entertained  an  idea 
of  abandoning  Chili  to  the  enemy. 

The  populous  and  opulent  city  of  Villarica,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Araucanians  in  1692,  after  a  siege  or  blockade 
of  two  years  and  eleven  months ;  and  soon  afterwards  Im- 
perial, the  capital  of  the  Spanish  settlements  beyond  the 
Biobio,  experienced  a  similar  fate.  The  defence  of  this  city  . 
was  protracted  for  some  months  by  the  courage  of  a  Spanish 
lady,  named  Donna  Innes  de  Aguilera*  Seeing  the  garrison; 
quite  dispirited  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  siege,  and 

ready 

13  In  the  letter  quoted  from  Garcilasso  in  the  preceding  note>  Del  Campo 
is  said  to  have  raised  the  siege  of  Osorno  and  to  have  performed  other 
actions  of  happy  consequence. — £• 

14  St  Mar^rs  island  u  on  the  coast  of  Araucania,  in  lat.  37S  S.— £• 
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ready  to  capitulate,  she  encouraged  them  to  persist  in  its  de«^ 
fence,  and  even  directed  all  the  operations  in  person ;  until  at 
last,  on  a  favourable  opportunity  offering,  she  escaped  by  sea 
with  the  bish<^  and  most  of  the  inhabitants.  During  this 
siege,  she  lost  her  husband  and  brothers,  and  her  heroism* 
was  rewarded  by  the  king  with  a  pension  of  two  thousand' 
ddlars. 

Osomo,  likewise  a  rich  and  popuk>us  city,  soon  fdlowed ; 
as  the  enemy,  now  freed  from  the  attention  they  had  hitherto 
given  to  Vaidivia,  Villarica  and  Imperial,  wereable  to  bring 
their  whole  force  against  that  last  possession  of  the  Spaniards 
within  the  territories  of  the  Aiiaucnnfian  confederacy.  The 
sQffi?rings  endured  by  the  garrisoii  and  inhabitants  of  Osomo 
arc  scarcely  to  be  exceeded  by  those  endured  in  the  most 
celebrated  sieges  recorded  in  history.  They  were  long  ob-  ' 
liged  to  subsist  on  the  most  loathsome  fbod;  having  no  other 
sustenance  than  the  carcasses  of  dead  horsed  $  and  when  these 
failed  on  cats  and  dogs  and  the  skins  of  beasts.  Thus  in 
little-more  than  three  years,  all  the  settlements  whioh  had 
been  established  by  Vaidivia  and  his  successors,  between  the 
river  Biobio  and  the  archipelago  of  Chilo^,  and  preserved  at 
the  expence  of  so  much  blood,  were  destroyed,  and  so  effec- 
tually that  hardly  any  vestiges  of  them  now  remain.  None  of 
them  have  been  since  rebuilt,  as  what  is  at  present  called 
Vaidivia  is  nothing  more  than  a  garrison  or  fortified  post; 
Though  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  *pe* 
rished  in  the  defence  of  their  walls,,  by  famine  or  by  theisword« 
of  the  enemy,  yet  Spanish  prisoners  of  all  ranks  were  so 
numerous  among  the  Araucanians,  that  almost  every  family 
had  at  least  one  to  its  share.  The  married  Spaniards  were 
mostly  allowed  to  retain  their  wives,  and  the  unmarried  men 
were  supplied  with  wives  from  among  the  women  of  tlie 
country ;  but  the  unmarried  Spanish  women  wefe  distributed 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  Araucanians,  who  by  their  eustoms 
were  permitted  a  plurality  of  wives.  It  is  not  a  little  reminrk* 
able  that  the  mestees,  or  offering  of  these  marriages^  became 
in  the  subsequent  wars  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
J^Mmiards. 

On  this  occasion  likewise,  the  ransom  and  ^ccfaange  of 
prisoners  were  permitted,  by  which  means  many  of  the 
Spaniards  escaped  from  captivity.  Yet  some  were  induced, 
by  love  for  the  children  they  had  by  the  native  women,  to 
remain  captives  during  their  lives.  Some  even  of  the  Spaniards 

acquired 
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aoqfuired  the  ccmfidence  and  affectbn  of  the  natives,  by 
plieaaing  mannas,  or  by  their  skill  in  useful  arts,  and  ac* 
quired  advantageous  establishments  in  the  country.  Aoipng 
thefte,  Don  BasUio  Boxaa  and  Don  Antonio  Bascugoano,  both 
of  ttoble  birth,  acquired  high  reputation  with  &e  Arauca^ 
Baaoa^  and  both  of  them  left  interesting  memoirs  of  thetraofr^ 
actions  of  their  times.  Such  of  the  %>aniards  as  happened 
to  fflJl  tt>  the  share  of  brutal  masters,  had  much  to  suffer. 

PaUlamachu  did  not  long  continue  to  enjoy  the  applause  of 
his  ooisntrymen,  for  having  so  succesgfully  expelled  the 
Spaniards  from  Araucania :  He  died  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1603,  and  was  succeeded  by  Huenecura,  who  had  been 
tured  to  arms  under  his  direction  and  example  in  the  celdbrat* 
ed  military  school  of  Lumaco. 

'*  Modem  as  is  the  History  of  America,  it  has  had  itaftill 
share  of  feble,  and  the  city  of  Osomo  has  furnished  the 
subject  of  one  not  less  extrac^dinary  than  any  of  the  rest, 
which  is  thus  related  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  Seminarim 
Erudito'K 

^*  During  the  great  efibrt  of  the  Araucanians  to  recover 
th^  country  from  the  Spaniards^  Osorno  resisted  their  arma 
irith  extraordinary  vigour  for  six  months.  At  the  end  of 
tfiis  period,  the  Spaniards  repelled  a  general  assault  of  the 
besieeers,  and  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  blockade.  Being 
aSnaid  cf  another  attack,  the  Spaniards  retired  about  three. 
or  feur  le^uea,  to  a  peninsula  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes, 
fonaed  by  the  lake  from  which  the  river  Bueno  issues,  lliey 
tiiere  built  a  new  city  on  the  isthmus,  which  they  secured  witii 
wafl%  bttlwaiks,  moat:^  and  draw-bridges ;  and  multiplied  in 
process  of  time  so  as  to  be  obliged  to  build  another  city  on 
the  oppoaite  skle  of  the  lake,  and  their  descendents  still  con* 
tfatoe  tio  occupy  tke  same  place*  This  peo{de,  called  Alca*' 
hunca$  by  the  Indians,  are  armed  with  lances,  swords  and 
daggers,  but  whether  these  are  of  iron  or  not,  the  person 
wlio  discovered  the  existence  of  these  cities  had  not  been  able 
to  kam.  Tii«y  also  use  the  laque  or  thong  and  baU  with  great 
dexterity,  on  which  account  they  are  much  dreaded  by  tfadr 
neiglibouihB.  They  iwre  ako  cannon,  but  no  mosqaets. 
They  xetain  the  dress,  cctnplexion  and  beard  of  their  Spanisk 
ajicesMrs.     They  used  formerly  to  purchase  salt  from  the 

Pehueflcfaes^ 

IS  Thk  fabulous  story  of  the  new  Osomo  is  contained  in  a  note  to  Molina 
by  the  English  £ditor.*^£. 


Pehuenchesf  and  even  from  the  Indians  who  live  Qoder  tte 
Spanish  goyernment,  which  they  paid  for  in  silver,  wliich 
occasioned  so  great  a  demand  for  that  article  in  the  Spani^ 
settlements,  that  a  loaf  of  salt  used  to  sell  at  the  price  of  an 
ox.  Of  late  this  demand  has  ceased,  as  they  have  found  salt 
in  abundance  in  their  own  country. 

**  A  year  only  before  this  ac^unt  was  written,  or  in  ms^ 
a  man  from  Chiloe  got  to  the  city  gates  one  morning  before 
the  drawbridge  was  lit'ted,  and  knodied  for  admittance.  The 
soldier  who  was  on  guard  told  him  to  hasten  back  as  fast,  aa 
possible,  as  their  kinff  was  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  would  cer^ 
tainiy  put  him  to  death  if  taken ;  and  even  seemed  astonished 
that  the  (ndiuns  had  permitted  him  to  arrive  at  the  gat9.  This 
man  was  killed  on  his  way  back }  but  the  news  of  his  adven* 
ture  reached  Valdivia,  where  it  was  fully  believed*  It  is  said 
that  the  people  of  these  two  cities  live  under  a  grievous  ty«* 
ranny,  and  are  therefore  desirous  of  making  their  situation 
known  to  the  Spaniards ;  but  that  their  chiefi  use  every  po^ 
sible  precaution  to  prevent  this,  an^i  the  Indians  of  the  inter* 
vening  country  are  equally  solicitous  to  prevent  any  intelli« 

{^ence  respecting  thU  state  being  conveyed  to  the  Spaniards^ 
est  it  might  induce  them  to  make  new  attempts  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior. 

**  This  account  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  1774,  by 
Don  Ignacip  Pinuer,  captain  of  infantry  and  interpreter  ge* 
neral  at  Valdivia,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  president  pf 
Chili.  The  writer  states  that  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  natives,  and  bis  great  intimacy  with  thenif 
had  enabled  him  to  collect  this  information,  by  means  of  the 
artful  and  persevering  inquiries  of  twenty -eight  yeari^  *^. 

*^  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  the  bishop  of 
Placentia  is  said  to  have  sent  four  ships  to  the  Molucca^. 
When  they  had  advanced  about  twenty  leagues  within  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  three  of  them  were  wrecked,  and  the 
fourth  was  driven  back  into  the  southern  Atlantic  When 
ihe  s^onn  abated,  this  fourth  ship  a^in  attempted  the  passage^ 

VOL.  V.    *  2  '  at^ 

16  This  absurd  story  evidently  belongs  to  the  same  class  with  the  ScTxn 
iltUi  formerly  mentioned,  and  the  Bl  Dorado  and  Welsh  colony,  which  wiU 
both  occur  in  the  sequel  of  this  work.  Though  not  exactly  connected  in 
point  of  time  with  this  fabled  city  of  Osorno,  a  similar  fkble  respecting  a 
supposed  white  nation  in  the  interior  of  Chilis  may  be  noticed  in  this  places 
the  reflections  on  which,  in  the  paragraphs  subjoined^  give  a  clear  explan*» 
tioQ  qi  thftorigia  of  smral  aC  these  tales.—- £. 
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and  reached  the  place  where  the  others  were  lost  where  they 
found  the  men  still  on  shore,  who  entreated  to  be  taken  on 
board ;  bat  as  there  was  neither  room  nor  provision  for  so 
great  a  number,  they  were  necessarily  left.  An  opinion  long 
prevailed  that  they  had  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Chili, 
where  they  settleii  and  became  a  nation  called  the  Cesaresy 
whose  very  ploughshares  were  said  to  be  of  gold.  Adventu- 
rers reported  that  they  bad  been  near  enough  to  hear  the 
sound  of  their  bells ;  and  it  was  even  said  that  men  of  a  fair 
complexion  had  been  m^de  prisoners,  who  were  supposed  to 
belong  to  this  nation.  The  existence  of  this  city  of  the 
-Cesares  was  long  believed,  and  even  about  the  year  1620, 
Don  Geronimo  Luis  de  Cabrera,  then  governor  of  Peru, 
made  an  expedition  in  search  of  this  El  Lorado  of  Chili. 
Even  after  Feyjo  had  attempted  to  disprove  its  existence,  the 
Jesuit  Mascardi  went  in  search  of  it  with  a  large  party  of 
jPuelches,  but  was  killed  by  the  Poy*yas  on  his  return  troiQ 
the  fruitless  quest*  ^ 

<<  The  groundwork  of  this  and  other  similar  fables  is  thus 
satisfactorily  explained  by  Falkner'^. — •  lam  satisfied  that 
^he  reports  concerning  a  nation  in  the  interior  of  South 
America  descended  from  Europeans,  or  the  remains  of  ship* 
wrecks,  are  entirely  false  and  groundless,  and  occasioned  by 
misunderstanding  the  accounts  given  by  the  Indians.  When 
.  asked  in  Chili  respecting  any  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  inland  country,  they  certainly  give  accounts  of  towns  and 
white  people,  meaning  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  places  to  the 
eastwards  of  the  Andes.  And  viee  versa,  on  being  asked  in 
the  east  the  same  ouestion,  their  answers  refer  to  Chili  or 
Peru ;  not  having  tne  least  idea  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
distant  countries  are  known  to  each  other.  Upon  question- 
ing some  Indians  on  this  subject,  I  found  my  conjecture  per- 
fectly right;  and  they  acknowledged,  when  I  nam^d  Cbilo^, 
Valdivia,  and  other  places  in  Chili,  that  these  were  the  places 
they  alluded  to  under  the  description  of  European  settlements, 
nnd  seemed  amazed  that  I  should  know  that  such  places  exist** 
cd.'' 

^ECTiaV 

17  DobrizhofTer,  III.  407. 
Id  Falkner,  Ch.iv.  p.  11?, 
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Section  X. 

Farthet  Narrative  of  the  War,  to  the  Conclusion  of  Peace 

with  the  Araticanians. 

While  Alonzo  Rivera  applied  himself  with  every  possible 
energy  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Araucanians  and  to 
guarcl  the  frontier  of  the  Biobio,  he  was  i-emoved  from  the 
government  of  Chili  to  that  of  Tucuman,  as  a  panishment 
for  having  presumed  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
heroine  Innes  Aguilera,  without  having  obtained  the  royal 
permission.  On  this  occasion  Garcia  Ramon  was  reinstated 
in  the  government,  and  received  at  the  same  time  with  his 
commission  a  reinforcement  of  a  thousand  men  from  Europe 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  from  Mexico.  Being  now  at  the 
head  of  three  thousand  regular  troops,  besides  a  considerable 
auxiliary  force,  he  invaded  Araucania  and  penetrated  without 
opposition  into  the  province  of  Boroa'  where  he  eriected  a 
fort,  which  he  furnished  with  a  considerable  number  of 
cannon,  and  in  which  he  left  a  garrison  of  three  hundred 
men  under  the  command  of  Lisperger,  a  German  officer  for- 
merly ipentioned. 

Immediately  after  the  return  of  the  invading  army  into 
Spanish  Chili,  the  new  toqui  Huenecura  proceeded  to  attack 
this  new  establishment..  While  on  his  march  he  fell  in  with 
Lisperger,  who  had  gone  out  from  the  fort  at  the  head  of  an 
hundred  and  sixty  of  his  men  to  protect  a  convoy ;  and  im- 
mediately attacked  the  Spaniards  with  such  fury  that  he  cut 
the  whole  detachment  in  pieces,  and  the  commander  among 
the  rest.  After  this  first  successful  essay  of  his  arms,  he 
proceedal  without  delay  against  the  fort,  which  he  made 
three  several  attempts  to  take  by  storm  j  but  was  repelled 
with  so  much  skill  and  valour  by  Gil  Negrete,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Lisperger  in  the  command,  that  after  an  obstinate 
combat  of  two  hours  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  the  at- 
tempt to  storm,  and  established  a  close  blockade.  This  was 
eontinued  till  the  governor  Ramon  sent  orders  for  the  garri- 
son to  evacuate  the  place.  The  Spanish  army  was  now  divid- 
ed 

1  The  province  of  Boroa,  fo^metly  menddned  as  the  residence  of  a  tribe 
much  whiter  in  their  colour  than  ^e  other  natives  of  South  America^  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  between  the  heads  of  the  rivers  fiueco  and  Token, 
to  the  eastward  of  the  r  jia)  oi:  ViUarka.  ^i. 
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ed  into  two  separate  bodies,  one  under  the  command  of 
Alvaro  Pineda  the  quarter-master  of  Chili,  and  the  other 
under  the  orders  of  Don  Diego  Saravia,  who  proceeded  to 
lay  waste  the  Araucanian  territory  without  mercy.  Watching 
his  (^portunity  however,  Huenecura  attacked  and  defeatea 
them  in  succession,  and  with  such  complete  success  that  not 
even  a  single  person  of  either  detachment  escaped  death  or 
captivity.  By  these  unexpected  misfortunes,  that  fine  army 
on  which  such  flattering  hopes  of  security  at  least,  if  not  con- 
quest, had  been  founded,  was  entirely  annihilated.  In  con«^ 
sequence  of  these  repeated  and  heavy  disasters,  orders  were 
given  by  the  court  of  Spain,  that  a  body  of  two  thousand 
regular  troops  should  be  continually  maintained  on  the  Aran* 
canian  frontier ;  for  tlie  support  of  which  force,  an  annuaF 
appropriation  of  292,279  dollars  was  made  from  the  royal 
treasury  of  Peru.  At  the  same  time  the  court  of  royal  au- 
dience was  re-established  in  the  city  of  St  Jago  on  the  8th  of 
September  1609,  after  having  been  thirty-four  years  sup- 
pressed. This  measure  gave  universal  satisfaction  to  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  court  has  continued  there  ever  since  with 
high  reputation  for  justice  and  integrity. 

By  this  new  regulation,  Ramon  added  the  title  of  president 
to  those  of  governor  and  captain-general  of  Chili.  Hating 
received  considerable  reinforcements,  to  replace  the  army  so 
lately  destroyed,  Ramon  ventured  to  recross  the  Biobio  at  the 
head  of  about  two  thousand  men,  Huenecura  advanced  ta 
meet  him,  and  a  sanguinary  and  obstinate  battle  took  place 
in  the  defiles  of  the  marshes  of  Lumaco.  The  Spaniards 
were  for  some  time  in  imminent  danger  of  being  completely 
defeated ;  but  the  valiant  governor,  taking  his  station  in  the 
front  line,  so  animated  his  soldiers  by  his  presence  and  ex- 
ample that  they  at  length  succeeded  in  breaking  and  defeat- 
ing the  enemy.  Shortly  after  this  victory,  Ramon  died  in 
the  city  of  Conception,  on  the  10th  of  August  1610,  univer- 
sally regretted  by  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  Chili,  to  whom 
he  w$is  much  endeared  by  his  excellent  qualities  and  his  long*^ 
residence  among  them.  He  was  even  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Araucanians,  whom  he  had  always  treated,  when  prisoners^ 
with  a  humane  attention  which  did  him  much  honour.  Ac- 
cording to  the  royal  decree  for  establishing  the  court  of 
audience,  the  government  of  Chili  now  devolved  upon  Don 
Xmv^  Merlo  dela  Fuente,  the  eldest  oydor  or  judge. 

Mudi  about  the  same  time  with  Ramon,  the  toqui  Huene- 
cura 
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cura  likewise  died,  either  from  disease  or  in  consequence  of 
wounds  receited  in  the  late  battle.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
toqiriate  by  AiHrtvilu  the  second,  who  is  represented  by  Don 
Basilio  Roxas,  a  contemporary  writer,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Araucanian  generals,  and  as  having  fought  many 
battl&s  against  Merlo  and  his  successor  Don  Juan  Xaraque- 
mada;  biit  he  does  not  particularize  either  their  dates,  the 
places  where  they  were  fought,  or  any  circumstances  concern- 
ing them. 

Among  the  missionaries  who  were  at  that  time  employed 
for  the  conversion  of  the  natives  in  Chili,  was  a  Jesuit  named 
Luis  Valdivia,  who,  finding  it  impossible  to  preach  to  the 
Araucanians  during  the  continuance  of  war,  went  to  Spain 
and  represented  in  strong  terms  to  Philip  III.  the  great 
injury  sujSered  by  the  cause  of  religion  in  consequence  of  thur 
long  and  cruel  war.  That  weak  prince  was  more  devoted  to 
^e  advancement  of  religion  than  to  the  augmentation  of  bii^ 
territories,  and  sent  immediate  orders  to  the  government  of 
Chili  to  discontinue  the  war,  and  to  settle  a  permanent  peace 
with  the  Araucanians,  by  establishing  the  river  Biobio  as  the 
frontier  between  the  two  nations.  On  purpose  to  secure  the 
punctual  execution  of  these  orders,  the  king  offered  to  exalt 
Valdivia  to  the  episcopal  dignity^  and  to  wpoint  him  gover* 
nor  of  Chili.  He  refused  both  of  these  high  offers,  ana  only 
stipulated  for  the  restoration  of  Alonzo  Rivera  to  Ae  govern- 
ment, whose  views  were  conformable  with  his  own,  and  who 
had  been  exiled  to  Tucuman  as  formerly  mentioned. 

Much  gratified  with  the  prosperous  issue  of  his  voyage, 
the  zealous  missionary  returned  to  Chili  in  1612,  carrying  a 
letter  written  by  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  national  assembly 
of  the  Araucanian  chiefs,  recommending  the  establishment  en 
peace  between  the  nations,  and  that  they  should  promote  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  among  their  dependents.  Imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  in  Cflili,  VaJdivia  hastened  to  the  fron« 
tiers,  and  communicated  the  nature  of  the  commission  with 
which  he  was  entrusted  to  the  Araucanians,  by  m^ans  of 
some  prisoners  of  that  nation  whom  he  had  purposely  brou^t 
with  him  from  Peru.  Aillavilu  the  toqui  gave  little  attention 
to  the  proposed  negociation,  which  he  deemed  a  feint  foi" 
deceiving  and  surprising  him.  But,  as  he  died  or  resigned 
the  command  soon  after,  his  successor  Ancanaftion  thought 
proper  to  inquire  into  the  reality  of  the  pacific  proposals, 
Slid  directed  the  ulmen  Carampangui  to  converse  with  Val- 
divia, 
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divia,  that  bis  offers  might  be  laid  be&re  a  general  assemUy 
<^  the  ulmens.  Accordingly,  on  the  invitation  of  Caram- 
pangui,  Valdivia  repaired  to  Nancu  in  the  province  of  Catiray, 
where^  in  an  assembly  of  fifty  Arancanian  chiefs,  he  made 
known  the  substance  of  the  proposed  pacific  negociationsy 
read  and  expounded  the  royal  Jetter  to  the  Araucanian  con- 
federacy, and  made  a  long  oration  on  the  motives  of  his  in* 
terference  and  on  the  important  concerns  of  their  immortal 
souls.  The  assembly  thanked  him  for  his  exertions,  and  pro- 
mised to  make  a  favourable  report  to  the  toqui.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Conception,  Valdivia  was  accompanied  by  Caram- 
pangui,  where  he  was  honourably  received  by  the  governor ; 
who  dispatched  Pedro  Melendez  one  of  his  ensigns,  under 
the  safeguard  of  the  ulmen,  on  a  message  to  the  toqui,  car- 
rying with  him  the  letter  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  a  request 
that  Ancanamon  would  meet  him  at  Paicavi,  a  place  near 
the  frontiers,  that  they  might  confer  together  upon  the  preli* 
minaries  of  peace. 

The  toqui  soon  afterwards  came  to  the  place  appointed, 
with  a  small  guard  of  forty  soldiers,  and  accompanied  by 
several  ulmens,  bringing  likewise  along  with  him  a  number 
of  Spanish  prisoners  of  the  first  families,  whom  be  set  at 
liberty.  The  governor,  with  Valdivia  and  the  principal  of- 
ficers of  the  government,  received  Ancanamon  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect,  and  conducted  him  to  the  lodgings 
appointed  for  his  reception  amid  the  repeated  discharges  of 
artillery.  The  governor  then  proposed,  as  preliminary  ar- 
ticles of  peace,  Kiat  the  river  Biobio  should  serve  hereafter 
as  the  common  boundary  between  the  Spanish  and  Arauca- 
nian nations,  beyond  which  neither  should  be  permitted  to 
pass  with  an  arniy :  lliat  all  deserters  should  in  future  be 
mutually  returned :  And  that  missionaries  should  be  allowed 
to  preach  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  tlie  Araucanian 
territories.  Ancanamon  required  as  a  preliminary,  that  the 
forts  of  Paicavi  and  Arauco,  which  had  been  lately  erected 
upon  the  sea  coast  to  the  south  of  the  Biobio,  should  be  eva- 
cuated. The  governor  immediately  abandoned  Paicavi,  and 
agreed  to  give  up  the  other  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace.  Being  so  far  agreed,  and  as  the  consent  of  the 
four  toquis  of  the  uthalmapus  was  requisite  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  Ancanamon  proposed  to  seek  for  them  in  person,  and 
to  bring  them  to  the  Spanish  camp.' 

'    While  the  negociation  was  in  this  state  of  forwardness,  an 
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tinlooised  for  event  readered  aU  these  padfic  measures  abor* 
tiye.  Ancanamoa  had  a  Spaxush  lady  among  his  wives,  wbo^ 
taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  go** 
vernor,  accompanied  by  four  other  women  who  were  wives 
to  the  toquiy  and  two  young  girls  his  daughters.  The  toqui 
was  extremely  indignant  on  this  occasion,  though  less  exas- 
perated by  the  flight  of  his  wives,  than  by  the  kind  reception 
they  had  experienced  among  the  Spaniai'ds.  Relinquishing 
«tvery  thought  of  peace^  he  immediately  rettimed  to  the  go* 
vernor,  from  whom  he  demanded  the  restitution  of  the  fugi**. 
tive&  His  demand  was  taken  into  consideration  by  a  coimcil 
of  the  officers  I  but  the  majority  of  these,  mai^  of  whom 
ijrere  averse  to  peace,  refused  to  surrender  the  women  to  the 
toqui,  alleging  that  th^  were  unwilling  to  expose  them  to  the 
danger  of  relapsing  from  the  Christian  faith  which  they  had 
embraced.  After  many  inefiectual  propositions,  Ancanamon 
consented  to  limit  his  demands  to  the  restitution  of  his 
dai^hters,  whom  he  tenderly  loved.  To  this  it  was  answered, 
that  as  the  eklest  had  not  yet  embraced  the  Christian  &ith, 
his  request  respecting  her  would  be  complied  with,  but  as  the 
younger  had  been  ahready  baptised,  they  could  not  think  of 
delivering  her  into  his  hands.   . 

At  this  time  the  almost  extinguished  hopes  of  peace  were 
revived  for  a  time  by  an  unexpected  incident  Utiflame^  the 
apo*-ulmen  of  Ilicura  near  Imperial,  had  always  been  amonff 
the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  avoid 
all  intercourse  with  them,  bad  constantly  refused  to  ransom 
his  sons  or  relations  who  happened  to  be  made  prisoners.  He 
prided  himself  on  having  so  successfully  opposed  all  the 
Spanish  governors  of  Chih,  from  the  elder  Viila^ran  to  Ri-^ 
vera,  that  the  enemy  had  never  been  able  toacquu'e  a  footing 
in  his  province,  though  near  the  city  of  Imperial.  One  of 
his  sons  who  had  been  taken  in  the  late  war^  was  about  this 
time  sent  back  to  him  by  Valdivia,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  so  highly  gratified,  that  he  went  immediately  to  visit 
the  missionary  at  the  fort  of  Arauco^  where  in  return  for  the 
civilities  he  experienced  from  the  governor  and  Valdivia,  he 
engaged  to  receive  the  missionaries  into  his  province,  and  to 
use  his  influence  with  Ancanamon  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
the  Spaniards.  He  observed,  however,  that  it  was  necessary 
in  the  first  place  to  restore  his  women,  which  could  be  done 
with  safety  by  obtaining  in  the  first  place  a  safe  conduct  from 
the  toquif  and  undertook  to  manage  the  business.     He  act 
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eordiDgly  depirt^  from  Arauco  for  fiKenra,  accottiptiiied  Iqr 
three  mistionarieB,  one  ol*wb<tfn  was  Horiilio  Vecduo,  tm 
eousin  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.  The  exasperated  toqoi  no 
sooner  learnt  flie  arrival  of  the  missioiieriee  at  Iticttra,  than 
he  histeni'd  to  that  place  with  two  hundred  horse)  atld  dew 
them  2^1  with  their  defender  Utiiame.  Thus  were  all  the 
fdans  of  pacification  rendered  abortive,  though  Valdivia  used 
Repeated  attempts  to  revive  the  n^pociation.  All  his  schemes- 
were  discoticerted  by  the  contrivancet^  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers,  who  were  interested  in  the  continuance  of  the  war» 
and  loudly  demanded  that  vengeemce  should  be  taken  for  the 
bhxjct  of  the  slaughtered  priests.  Notwithstanding  bis  anxi* 
cm  desire  for  peace  and  the  piou!^  intentions  of  the  khig,  the 
governor  found  hiniseif  compdied  to  prosecute  the  war, 
wkkh  was  renewed  with  more  fury  than  ever*  Anoanamon 
the  toqui,  being  eager  to  i^en^  the  afiront  he  had  received 
in  regard  to  bis  women,  ineessandy  harassed  the  southern 
pF«(vinces  of  Spanish  Chili,  and  his  successor  Loncothegua 
continued  hostilities  with  equal  obstinacy  $  but  only  very  im- 
p^ect  accounts  of  this  period  of  the  war  have  been  given  by 
the  contemporary  historians.  The  govemo*^  Rivera  died  at 
Conception  in  1617,  having  appointed  as  his  sHC^Jett^r  Fer^ 
nando  Talavevano  the  senior  oydor  of  the  royai^  court ;  who 
was  succeeded  ten  months  aftei-wards  by  Lope  de  Ulloa* 

The  toqai  Loncothegua  resigned  in  1618,  <fmi  was  soc- 
eeeded  in  the  supreme  command  of  the  Araucanian  armi^ 
bv  an  officer  named  Lientur,  whose  military  expeditimiewerc^ 
alwavs  so  rapid  and  unexpected,  that  the  t^aniifds  used  to 
call  him  the  wimrd*  AU  his  designs  were  perfectly  seoonded 
by  Levipillan,  his  vice  toqui.  ThoDgh  the  line  of  the  Biobio 
was  amply  secured  by  fortressiis  and  centinc^  tliese  indi^a** 
tigable  en^nies  always  contrived  U>  pass  and  repass  without 
experiencing  any  material  loss.  The  first  enterprise  of 
Lientur  was  the  capture  of  a  convoy  of  four  hundred  horses, 
which  were  intended  to  remount  the  Spanish  cavalry.  He 
next  ravaged  the  province  ^  Oiillan,  and  slew  the  corregi* 
dor  with  two  of  his  sons  and  several  of  the  magistrates,  who 
had  attempted  to  resist  him  in  the  field.  Five  days  after* 
wards,  he  proceeded  towards  St  Philip  of  Austria,  otherwise 
called  Yumbel,  a  place  about  six^  miles  to  the  east  of  Con<- 
ception,  with  six  hundred  mfantry  imd  four  hundred  horse, 
all  of  uhom  he  sent  out  in  various  detachments  to  ravage  the 
ftirrounding  country^  leaving  only  two  hundred  men  to  guard 
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the  narrow  defile  o^  Con^ejeras.  Provoked  at  this  daring 
enterprise,  Robotliedo,  the  commandant  of  Yumbel,  sent 
Seventy  horse  to  take  possession  of  the  pass  and  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  toqui ;  bat  they  were  received  with  such  bravery 
by  the  Araucanian  detachment,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
tetire  for  secnrity  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  after  losing  their 
captain  and  eighteen  of  their  number.  Rolx>Uedo  sent  three 
companies  of  infantry  and  all  the  rest  of  his  cavalry  to  their 
aid ;  but  Lientur,  who  had  by  this  time  collected  aH  hi& 
troops  together,  fell  upon  the  Spaniards,  notwithstanding  the 
continual  fire  of  their  musquetry,  and  put  their  cavalry  to 
flight  at  the  first  charge.  The  infanlry,  thus  left  exposed, 
were  almost  all  cut  to  pieces,  thirty-six  of  them  only  being 
fiiade  prisoners,  who  were  distributed  among  the  several  pro- 
vinces of  the  Araucanian  confederacy.  If  Lientur  had  then 
invested  Yumbel  it  must  have  fallen  into  his  hands ;  but  he 
defended  the  siege  till  the  following  year,  when  his  attempt 
was  n^dered  unsuccessful  by  the  vdiant  defence  of  Ximened 
who  then  had  the  coromarid.  On  his  repulse  however,  he 
assaulted  and  took  a  fort  named  Neculguenu,  the  garrison  of 
which  was  put  to  the  sword,  and  all  the  auxiliaries  who  dwelt 
in  tliat  neighbourhood  were  made  prisoners.  I Jentur  follow- 
ed up  these  successful  exploits  with  others  equally  fortunate, 
which  are  not  particularized  by  contemporary  writers,  who 
have  given  him  the  title  of  the  darling  of  fm-tune. 

UUoa  the  governor,  more  a  prey  to  anxiety  and  mortifica* 
tion  than  disease,  died  on  the  ^Oth  of  November  1620,  and 
n^  succeeded  in  the  government  of  Chili  by  Christoval  de 
la  Cerda,  a  native  of  mexico,  the  eldest  oydor,  according  to 
the  established  rule  on  such  t>ccasions.  For  the  more  effectual 
defence  of  the  ih>ntiers  on  the  Biobio,  he  caused  an  addi- 
tional fortress  to  be  con^ructed,  named  San  Christoval, 
whic^  stiti  remains..     This  oydor  continued  only  a  year  in  the 

Svernment,  during  which  he  was  continually  occupied  In 
fending  the  Spanish  settlements  against  the  enterprises  of 
Liei^)ur,  "with  whom  he  had  many  encounters.  His  succes-* 
sor,  Pedro  Soarez  de  Uiloa,  continued  the  war  in  a  similar 
manner,  contenting  himself  with  acting  principally  on  the  de* 
iisnsive,  tiH  his  det^  on  the  nth  of  December  1684;  when 
be  was  sueoeeded  by  Francisco  Alava,  his  brother-in-law, 
who  retained  the  ofiice  only  for  six  months,  being  succeeded 
by  Don  Luis  de  Cordova,  in  March  1625. 

Lientur  being  advanced  in  years  and  worn  out  by  continual 
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exertfons,  resigned  his  office  in  1635,  and  was  succeeded  4tti 
toqui  by  Putapichion,  a  young  man  whose  courage  and  con- 
duct much  rcbembled  his  predecessor  in  office.  The  new 
goTernor  c^  Chili  was  a  commander  of  extraordinary  skill 
and  courage,  and  being  nephew  to  the  viceroy  oi  Peru,  was 
abundantly  supplied  with  troops  and  warlike  stores,  being 
likewise  directed  by  his  instructions  not  to  confine  himself  to 
defensive  openitions,  but  to  carry  the  war  into  the  Araucanian 
territory.  His  first  care  on  his  arrival  at  Conception,  was  to 
restore  the  military  discipline,  and  to  discharge  all  arreaiii 
that  were  due  to  the  troops.  He  at  the  same  time  preferred 
a  number  of  Creoles  to  the  vacant  offices,  by  which  he  acquire^ 
the  esteem  of  all  the  inhabitants,  and  gratified  many  of  the 
dttcendents  of  the  original  conquerors  who  had  been  hitherto 
much  neglected.  Having  established  good  order  in  the 
government,  he  directed  Alonzo  do  Cordova,  whom  he  had 
appointed  quarter- master,  to  msJce  an  incursion  with,  six  hun* 
dred  men  into  the  provinces  of  Arauco  andTucapeL  In  this 
expedition  only  an  hundred  and  fifteen  prisoners  were  taken 
and  a  small  number  of  cattle,  as  most  of  the  inhabitants  took 
refuge  in  the  mountains  with  their  families  and  eflfects* 

In  the  mean  time  the  new  toqui,  Putapichion,  endeavoured 
to  signalize  the  commencement  of  his  administration  by  the 
capture  of  the  foit  of  Ni^ivity,  one  of  the  strongest  plac^  on 
the  BiobiOf  which  was  constructed  on  the  top  of  a  high  and 
steep  mountain,  well  furnished  with  troops  and  artillery^  and 
both  from  its  natural  and  artificial  strength  was  deemed  im- 
pregnable. Putapichion  came  unexpectedly  against  this  place, 
and  soon  scaling  die  difficult  ascent,  got  possession  of  the  ditch, 
set  fire  to  the  palisades  and  houses  of  the  pl^ce  with  fire  ari- 
rows,  and  very  nearty  succeeded  in  its  captiire*  But  the  g^- 
rison  collected  in  the  only  bastion  whidi  had  escaped  tlie 
flames,  whence  they  kept  up  so  severe  a  fire  against  the  a»- 
^ai]a;)ts,  that  Putapichion  was  constrained  to  abandon  the  en- 
terprise, carrying  away  with  him  twelve  prisoners  and  several 
!iiorses.  The  toqui  then  crossed  the  Biobio  apd  made  an  at« 
iempt^upon  the  fort  of  Qoinel,  which  was  occupied  by  six 
tiundred  men  y  but  failing  also  in  this  enterprise,  he  ipade  an 
inroad  into  the  province  of  Chilian,  whence  he  br;ought  off 
a  great  number  of  peasants  and  cattle,  in  j^ite  of  the  exertions 
of  the  scrjeant-major  to  stop  his  r^id  march-  Eager  for 
retaliation,  the  governor  resolved  in  1628,  to  invade  Arau- 
■  cania 
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cama  in  three  directions,  assigning  tlie  maritime  Country  to 
the  quarter^master,  the  Andes  to  the  seijeant-major,  and  re- 
senrinff  the  intermediate  country  to  himself.  Accordingly, 
at  the  nead  of  twelve  hundred  regulars  and  a  strong  body  of 
auxiliaries,  he  traversed  the  provinces  of  Encol  and  Puren, 
where  he  captured  a  great  number  of  men  and  cattle;  and, 
having  crossed  the  river  Cauten,  he  ravaged  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  the  rich  province  of  Maguegua.  On  his  return  from 
this  successful  expedition,  Putapicnion  opposed  him  at  the 
head  of  three  thousand  men  in  order  of  battle.  In  the  first 
encounter,  the  Spanish  army  was  thrown  into  confusion  ancl 
suffered  a  severe  loss  ;  but,  being  rallied  by  the  exertions  of 
their  officers,  they  renewed  the  battle,  which  was  severely  con- 
tested for  some  time,  with  considerable  loss  on  both  sides. 
As  the  Araucanians  had  recovered  most  of  the  spoil,  and 
taken  some  prisoners  while  the  Spanish  army  was  in  disorder, 
the  toqui  did  not  think  proper  to  risk  too  much  on  the  event 
of  battle,  and  sounded  a  retreat.  On  his  return  to  Concep- 
tion, the  governor  was  rejoined  b}*  the  serjeaut-major  and 
auarter-master.  The  former  had  not  been  able  to  effect  any 
ling  of  importance,  as  the  enemy  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
'mountains.  The  latter  reported  that  he  had  made  two  hun-^ 
dred  prisoners,. and  had  acquired  a  booty  of  seven  thousand 
horses  and  a  thousand  head  of  cattle,  but  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  most  of  them  during  a  violent  tempest  while  on  his 
return* 

Don  Francisco  Lasso,  an  officer  who  had  gained  high  re-, 
putation  in  the  wars  of  the  low  countries,  arrived  soon  after- 
wards with  a  commission  to  supersede  Cordova  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Chili.  At  the  commencement  of  his  administration, 
he  endeavoured  to  come  to  an  accomiuodation  with  the  Aran- 
canians,  with  which  view  he  set  at  liberty  all  the  prisoners  of 
that  nation  who  were  confined  in  the  dif!brent  garrisons.  But 
the  minds  of  that  high-spirited  people  were  not  yet  disposed 
towards  peace,  and  the  glory  of  brmging  about  that  desirable 
event  was  reserved  for  his  successor ;  yet  Lasso  certainly  con- 
tributed to  prepare  the  way  for  peace,  by  the  ten  years  ot  un- 
interrupted war  which  he  waged  again.'.t  the  Araucanians,  in 
consequence  of  their  rejecting  his  pacific  overtures,  during 
which  he  gained  many  victories  over  that  valiant  people.  At 
the  commencement  however  of  his  military  operations,  Lasso 
was  by  no  means  fortunate.     The  quarter*master,  Cordova, 
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while  advancing  by  his  orders  to  invade  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces of  Araiicania, was  completely  routed byPutapicbfon  in 
the  small  district  of  PicuJguenear  Arauco.  The  toqui  placed 
a  part  of  his  army  in  ambush,  and  contrived  with  mudi  skill 
.to  induce  Cordova  to  give  battle  in  an  unfavourable  sitnation. 
In  this  action,  tlie  l^oanish  horse,  forming  the  van  of  the 
army,  wias  unable  to  withstand  the  charge  of  the  Araucanian 
icavalry,  now  beconie  exceedingly  expert,  and  was  put  to 
flight;  and  the  infantry  being  thus  left  exposed  and  surround- 
ed on  all  sides,  was  entirely  destroyed  sifter  a  combat  of  five 
hours,  during  which  tlhey  peribrmed  prodigies  of  valour,  and 
gallantly  resisted  many  furious  assaults  of  the  enemy.  In  this 
action  Cordova  was  slain,  with  five  captains,  and  several  other 
ofiicers  of  merit. 

On  receiving  intellfgetiice  of  this  disastrous  action,  the  go- 
vernor marched  in  person  against  Putapichion  with  a  consi- 
derable body  of  troops,  leaving  Robolledo  the  serjeant-major 
to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Biobio  against  the  enterprises  of 
the  toqui ;    who  yet  eluded  the  vigilance  of  thfe  serjetint- 
major,  passed  the  Biobio  with  a  detachment  of  two  hundred 
men,  and  laid  w^ste  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Cfhiii  in 
the  absence  of  the  Spanish  army.     Lasso  immediately  return- 
ed with  all  his  troops  to  the  Biobio,  occupied  all  the  known 
fords  of  that  river,  in  hope  of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the 
invaders,  and  then  went  in  search  of  Putapichion  with  a  se- 
lect detachment  equal  in  number  to  the  enemy.     In  this  ex- 
pedition, he  was  attacked  at  a  place  called  Robleria  on  the 
banks  of  the  Itata  by  tlie  toqui  with  such  determined  resolu- 
tion, that  the  Spaniards  gave  way  at  the  first  encounter,  forty 
of  them  with  several  officers  being  slain.    The  remainder  owed 
dieir  safety  to  the  skill  and  valour  of  the  governor,  who  re- 
stored their  order  with  wonderful  cooteess  and  intrepidity, 
and  even  repulsed  the  enemy  with  considerable  loss.     Satis- 
fied with  the  success  he  had  already  obtained,  and  proud  of 
having  taken  the  scarlet  cloak  of  the  governor,  Putapichion 
now  conducted  his  retreat  to  the  Biobio  with  great  skill,  and 
got  over  that  river  unopposed. 

On  his  return  from  this  expedition,  the  toqui  was  received 
by  his  army  with  lively  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  resolved  to 
gratify  his  troops  by  reviving  the  almost  forgotten  festival 
called  jyruloncon,  or  the  dance  of  death.  A  Spanish  soldier, 
who  had  been  made  prisoner  in  one  of  the  preceding  battles, 

was 
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was  selected  for  the  victim  of  this  barbarous  spectacle  *4  *<  The 
officers  surrounded  by  the  soldiers  form  a  circle,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  placed  the  official  aXe  of  the  toqui,  with  four 
poniards  representing  the  four  Uthalmapus  of  the  confede* 
rac}".  The  unfortunate  prisoner  is  then  led  in  on  a  sorry  horse 
deprived  of  his  ears  and  tail,  and  is  placed  near  the  axe, 
having  his  face  turned  towards  his  own  country.  He  is  then 
ordered  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  a  sharp  stake,  and 
is  given  a  handful  of  small  sticks,  which  he  is  ordered  to  throw 
one  by  one  into  the  hole,  naming  one  of  the  principal  war- 
riors of  his  nation  at  each  stick,  while  the  surrounding  soldiers 
load  these  detested  names  with  bitter  execrations.  He  is  thea 
ordered  to  cover  up  the  hole,  as  if  to  bury  the  valour  and 
reputation  of  the  persons  whom  he  has  named.  After  this, 
the  toqui,  or  one  of  his  bravest  companions  to  whom  he  re- 
linquishes the  honour  of  being  executioner,  dashes  out  the 
brains  of  the  prisoner  with  a  war-club.  The  heart  is  imme* 
diately  taken  out  by  two  attendants  and  presented  still  pal- 
pitating to  the  toqui,  who  sucks  a  little  of  the  blood  and  pas* 
ses  it  to  his  officers,  who  successively  repeat  the  same  cere- 
mony. The  toqui  then  fumigates  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
the  circle  with  tobacco  smoke  from  his  pipe.  The  soldiers 
strip  the  flesh  from  the  bones  of  the  victim,  and  convert  the 
bones  into  flutes.  The  head  is  cut  off  and  carried  round  on 
the  point  of  a  pike,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude, 
while  stamping  in  measured  pace,  they  thunder  out  their 
dreadful  war-song  accompanied  by  the  moumftil  sound  of 
their  horrible  instruments  of  music.  The  mangled  body  is 
fitted  with  die  head  of  a  sheep,  and  the  barbarous  festival  i» 
terminated  by  riot  and  intoxication.  If  the  skull  of  the  vic- 
tim has  not  been  broken  by  the  stroke  of  death>  it  is  made 
into  a  drinking  cup,  called  raliloncoy  which  is  used  in  th^r 
banquets  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Scythians  and  Goths." 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  honour  of  dispatching  th« 
victim  was  conferred  upon  the  ulmen  Maulican.  This  cruel 
s^iectacle,  which  some  have  attempted  to  excuse  on  the  princi- 
ple of  retaliation,  has  dishonoured  the  fame  of  Putapichion^ 
and  was  not  even  pleasing  to  all  the  Araucanians  ^.  According 

9  The  particulars  of  this  ceremony  are  here  inserted  from  a  different  part 
•f  the  work  of  Molina,  B.  I.  Ch.  iv.  containing  an  account  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Araucanians. — ^£. 

3  It  certainly  was  not  mene  cmel  or  more  dishonourable  thaA  the  empale* 
meiits  and  mutiktioBt  erdcred  by  the  Christian  emrnies  of  the  Anueasjanst 
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to  Don  Francisco  Buscagnan,  who  was  an  eye  witness,  many 
of  the  spectators  compassionated  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
soldier ;  and  Maulican,  to  whom  the  office  of  dispatching 
him  was  assigned  as  a  mark  of  honour,  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  he  accepted  of  it  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  merely  to 
avoid  offending  his  commander  the  toqui.  The  torture  of  an 
innocent  prisoner,  upon  whatever  motive  or  pretence,  is  cer- 
tainly a  crime  against  humanity  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  can 
never  be  justified  on  any  principle  whatever. 

Having  received  a  reinforcement  of  five  hundred  veteran 
soldiers  from  Peru,  and  raised  two  companies  of  infantry  and 
a  troop  of  cavalry  at  St  Jago,  the  governor  with  these  new 
troops,  added  to  thirteen  hundred  Spaniards  and  six  hundred 
auxiliaries  composing  the  army  on  the  frontiers,  marched  to 
relieve  the  fort  of  Arauco  which  was  menaced  by  the  toqui. 
Putapichion  had  in  reality  commenced  his  march  for  that  place 
at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  chosen  men,  whose  valour  he 
thought  nothing  was  able  to  resist.  But  in  consequence  of 
(ionte  superstitious  auguries  of  the  ex-toqui  Licntur,  who  had 
resolved  to  share  the  glory  of  this  enterprise,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Araucanian  troops  were  intimidated,  and  deserted  to 
their  homes  daring  the  march.  Putapichion  was  not  dis- 
couraged by  this  defecticm,  and  observing  that  there  could  be 
no  better  omen  in  war  than  an  eager  desire  to  conquer,  he 
continued  his  march  with  three  thousand  two  hundred  of 
his  most  determined  followers,  and  encamped  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  fort  of  Arauco.  Some  of  his  officers  advised 
him  to  assault  the  fort  that  same  night ;  but  he  declined  this 
to  give  his  troops  time  for  rest  and  refreshment,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  might  not  reproach  him  with  always  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  darkness,  like  a  robber,  to  favour  his  enterprises. 

'Fhe  governor,  who  was  close  at  hand  with  his  army,  having 
resolved  to  offer  battle  to  the  enemy  next  day,  ordered  his 
men  to  prepare  themselves  for  battle,  and  had  a  skirmish  that 
night  with  an  advanced  party  of  the  Araucanians,  who  had 
advanced  so  near  the  fort  of  Arauco  as  to  burn  the  huts  of 
the  auxiliaries  on  the  outside  of  the  fortifications.  At  day- 
break, Lasso  took  possession  with  his  army  of  a  strong  posi- 
tion called  Alvarrada,  which  was  defended  on  either  flank  by 
a  deep  torrent,  so  that  it  could  not  be  turned.     He  placed  an 

his 
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his  cavalry  on  the  right,  under  the  command  of  the  quarter- 
master SeCj  while  the  infantry  on  the  left  were  under  the  or- 
ders of  Rebolledo  the  serjeant-major.  Putapichion  advanced 
with  his  array  in  such  excellent  order,  that  the  governor  who 
had  been  all  his  life  inured  to  arms,  could  not  avoid  openly 
expressing  his  admiration  of  the  excellent  disposition  of  the 
enemy.  The  Araucanian  soldiers,  whose  heads  were  adorned 
with  beautiful  plumes  of  feathers,  seemed  as  if  going  to  a 
banquet,  instead  of  the  doubtful  chance  of  battle.  For  some 
time  the  two  armies  remained  motionless,  as  if  observing  each 
other ;  when  at  length  the  signal  of  attack  was  sounded  by 
Quepuantu,  die  vice-toqui,  by  order  of  Putapichion.  The 
governor  then  gave  orders  to  the  Spanish  horbc  to  charge 
that  belonginc  to  the  enemy  ;  but  it  mrt  with  so  warm  a  re- 
ception, that  It  was  broken  and  put  to  flight,  and  obliged  to 
take  shelter  in  tlie  rear  of  the  infantry.  Upon  this  event, 
the  Araucanian  infantry  made  so  violent  a  charge  upon  the 
Spanish  toot  as  to  throw  them  into  confusion,  insomuch  that 
the  governor  gave  up  all  for  lost.  At  this  critical  moment 
Putapichion  was  slain ;  and  the  governor  availed  himself  so 
effectually  of  the  confusion  which  this  c  ircumstance  produced 
among  the  Araucanians,  that  he  was  able  to  rally  his  tix>ops, 
and  led  them  up  anew  to  the  chai*ge,  while  the  Araucanians 
were  solely  intent  upon  carrying  oft'  the  dead  body  of  their 
toqui.  They  even  effected  this,  but  were  completely  defeated 
and  driven  in  disorder  from  the  field.  Quepuantu,  the  vice- 
toqui,  exerted  himself  in  vain  to  restore  order  and  to  bring 
back  his  troops  to  the  charge,  even  killing  several  of  the  fugi- 
tives with  bis  own  hand  ;  but  all  his  efforts  were  fruitless,  and 
the  Araucanians  suffered  prodigiously  in  their  flight,  being 
pursued  for  more  than  six  miles  in  all  directions.  Many  of 
the  Spaniards  fell  in  this  battle,  the  most  decisive  that  had 
been  fought  &r  a  long  time  against  the  Araucanians. 

From  the  death  of  Putapichion  to  the  termination  of  the 
government  of  Lasso,  the  successive  toquis  of  the  Araucaniang 
continued  the  war  with  more  rashness  than  skill ;  none  of 
th«n,  like  Antiguenu  and  Paillamachu,  having  sufficient 
judgment  to  repair  the  losses  sustained  by  the  nation,  and 
to  counterbahmce  the  power  and  arms  of  the  Spaniards  by 
ilkill  ^nd  conduct.  Quepuantu,  who  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  toqui  after  the  defeat  at  Alvarrada,  retired  to  a  so* 
questered  vale  under  the  covert  of  thick  woods,  where  he 
built  a  bouse  with  frar  oppc^site  doors,  to  facilitate  his  escape 
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in  case  of  beinig  attacked.  The  place  of  his  retireinent  having 
be^n  discovered  to  the  governor^  he  sent  the  quarter-master 
to  surprise  him  with  four  hundred  light  armed  troops.  As 
th^se  came  upon  him  bj  surprise^  Quepuantu  took  refuge  in 
the  wood ;  but  soon  returned  at  the  head  of  fifty  men  who 
had  come  to  his  assistance,  and  attacked  the  Spaniards  with 
great  courage.  After  a  desperate  engagement  of  half  an  hour, 
in  which  the  toqui  k>st  almost  all  his  men»  he  accepted  a  chal- 
lenge from  Loiicomallu^  chief  of  the  auxiliaries  attached  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  was  slain  after  a  long  combat.  In  1634?, 
a  similar  fate  befel  his  successor  Loncamilla,  in  an  engage-^ 
ment  with  a  small  number  of  Araucanian  troops  against  a 
strong  detachment  of  Spaniards.  Guenucalquin,  his  succes- 
sor, after  making  some  successful  inroads  mto  the  Spanish 
provinces,  lost  his  life  in  an  engagement  with  six  hundred 
Spaniards  in  the  province  of  Ihcui:a.  Curanteo,  who  was 
created  toqui  in  the  heat  of  this  action,  had  the  glory  of  ter* 
minating  it  by  the  rout  of  the  ei^emy ;  but  was  killed  soon 
afterwards  in  another  conflict.  Cm*iiiulla,  the  next  toqui, 
more,  daring  than  several  of  his  predecessors,  repeatedly 
ravaged  the  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  Biobio,  and  under* 
took  the  siege  of  Aratico  and  the  other  forts  on  the  frontiers  ^ 
but  was  slain  at  length  by  Sea  in  Calcoimo« 

During  the  government  of  this  toqui,  the  Dutch  made 
another  attempt  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Araucanians,  in 
order  to  obtain  possession  of  Chili,  but  with  no  better  fortune 
than  on  the  former  occasion*  Their  squadron,  consisting  of 
fi>ur  ships,  was  dispersed  in  a  storm  on  its  arrival  pn  the  coast 
Ml  1638.  A  boat  well  manned  and  armed,  being  afterwards 
dispatched  to  the  island  of  Mocha»  to  enter  into  a  parley  with 
the  Araucanians,  was  attacked  by  the  inhabitants,  who  put  all 
the  crew  to  death  and  took  possession  of  the  boat.  Another 
boat  experienced  a  similar  misfortune  in  the  small  island  of 
Taica  or  Santa  Maria,  and  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  retire 
"without  being  able  to  establish  any  intercourse  with  the  Arau- 
canians, who  were  equally  jealous  of  all  the  European  nations, 
and  not  without  reason.  Some  years  afterwards,  notwith* 
standing  the  ill  success  of  the  Dutch,  a  similar  enterprise  was 
imdertaken  by  Sir  John  Narborough*  an  English  naval  com* 
mander,  by  order  of  Charles  II*  In  passing  through  th« 
Straits  of  Magellan,  this  whole  fleet  was  lost. 

In  the  mean  time,  taking  advantage  of  the  imprudence  and 
imskilfulness  of  the  Araucanian  commanders,  the  gpyernor 
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continued  constantly  to  lay  waste  their  territories.     He  had 
at  first  given  orders  that. every  prisoner  capable  of  bearing 
arms  should  be  put  to  death  5  but  afterwards,  recurring  to 
more  humane  measures,  he  ordered  them  to  be  transported 
to  Peru,  a  sentence  to  them  more  intolerable  even  than  death. 
Whenever  these  unhappy  exiles  came  in  sight  of  land,  which 
often  happened  in  that  navigation,  they  used  to  throw  them- 
selves overboard  in  hopes  to  escape  by  swimming,  that  they 
might  return  to  their  country.     Many  had  the  good  fortune 
to  save  themselves  in  that  manner  ;  but  such  as  were  unable 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  sailors,  as  soon  as  they  were 
landed  on  the  island  or  at  the  port  of  Callao,  exposed  them- 
selves to  every  toil  and  danger  to  regain  their  beloved  country, 
travelling  with  incredible  perseverance  and  fatigue  the  im- 
mense extent  of  coast  between  that  port  and  the  Biobio. 
When  the  relations  of  the  prisoners,  more  anxious  to  deliver 
them  from  the  miseries  of  exile  than  even  from  death,  fre- 
quently sent  messages  to  the  governor  to  negociate  the  ran- 
som of  such  as  were  condemned  to  be  sent  to  Peru,  he  al- 
ways refused  his  consent,  unless  the  nation  would  lay  down 
their  arms  and  submit  to  his  authority.     Laso  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  perform  a  promise  which  he  had  made  like  several 
of  his  predecessors,  of  putting  an  end  to  the  wai',  and  used 
every  possible  effort  for  that  purpose,  for  which  no  one  was 
better  fitted  to  succeed ;  but  he  had  to  contend  against  an 
.  invincible  people,  enthusiastically  bent  upon  the  preservation 
of  their  liberties.     He  employed  everv  means  that  could  be 
su<rgested  by  wise  policy  and  profound  military  skill  to  effect 
their  subjugation  j  now  endeavouring  to  humble  their  pride 
by  his  victories,  at  other  times  ravaging  their  country  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  endeavouring  to  restrain  them  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  fortresses  in  different  parts  of  their  territory. 
Among  these,  he  founded  a  city  not  far  from  the  ruins  of 
Angol,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  San  Francisco  de  la 
Vega,  and  left  in  it  a  garrison  of  four  troops  of  horse  and  two 
companies  of  foot.     But  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  in  the 
same  year  in  which  it  was  built  by  the  toqui  Curimilla. 

A  great  number  of  men  were  necessarily  expended  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  obstinate  war,  so  that  the  ^anish  army^ 
though  annually  reinforced  with  numerous  recruits  from  Peru, 
was  diminished  to  less  than  a  half  of  its  force  at  the  com- 
inencement  of  the  government  of  Laso.  On  this  account  he 
sent  over  Don  Francisco  Avendano  to  Spgih  to  solicit  new 
VOL,  V,  -AS  rc?inforcement8 
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reinfi>rceinentS|  and  with  a  promise  of  bringing  the  war  to  a 
conclusion  in  the  course  of  two  ycai's.  But,  judging  from  the 
past  that  so  successful  an  issue  was  little  to  be  expected,  the 
court  sent  out  Don  Francisco  de  Zuniga,  Marquis  of  Baydes, 
as  his  successor,  who  had  given  unquestionable  proofs  of  his 
political  and  military  talents,  both  in  Italy  and  Flanders, 
where  he  had  executed  the  charge  of  quarter-master-*generaL 
On  his  arrival  in  Chili  in  1640,  either  in  consequence  of  pri- 
vate instructions  from  the  prime  minister,  or  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, Zuniga  procured  a  personal  conference  with  Linco- 
pichion,  who  had  been  elected  toqui  on  the  death  of  Curi- 
milla.  Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  both  com- 
manders were  of  the  same  disposition  in  wishing  for  peace, 
and  equally  averse  from  the  continuance  of  the  destructive 
war  which  bad  so  long  raged  between  their  hostile  nations. 
They  readily  agreed  upon  the  most  difficult  articles  in  settling 
the  preliminaries,  and  a  day  was  appointed  at  the  conmience- 
ment  of  the  following  year  for  ratifying  the  conditions  of  a 
definitive  peace  between  the  nations. 

Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  January  164 J,  the  marquis 
came  to  Quillin,  the  place  of  meeting,  a  village  in  the  province 
of  Puren,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  about  ten  thousand  persons 
collected  from  all  parts  of  Chili,  who  insisted  to  accompany 
him  on  this  joyful  occasion.  Lincopichion  came  there  like- 
wise at  the  time  appointed,  accompanied  by  the  four  heredi- 
tary toquis  of  the  Araucanians,  and  a  great  number  of  ulmeng 
and  other  natives.  Lincopichion  opened  the  conference  with 
an  eloquent  speech ;  and  then,  according  to  tlie  customs  of 
his  nation,  he  killed  a  chilihueque  or  Araucanian  camel,  and 
i^rinkling  a  branch  of  the  boigke  or  Chilese  cinnamon  tree 
with  its  blood,  he  presented  it  to  the  governor  in  token  of 
peace.  The  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace  were  next  pro- 
posed, agreed  to,  and  ratified,  being  similar  to  those  formerly 
mentioned  which  had  been  accepted  by  Ancanamon,  with 
the  addition  of  one  insisted  upon  by  the  marquis,  that  the 
Araucanians  should  not  permit  the  landing  of  any  strangers 
on  their  coast,  nor  furnish  supplies  to  any  foreign  nation 
whatever.  As  this  was  entirely  conformable  to  the  political 
maxims  of  the  Araucanian  nation,  it  was  readily  agreed  to» 
and  the  peace  finally  ratified  and  confiimed.  Thus  wias  an  end 
put  to  a  destructive  and  sanguinary  war,  which  had  desolated 
the  possessions  of  the  two  nations  for  ninety  years.  This  im- 
portant negociation  was  closed  by  the  sacrifice  of  twenty-eight 

chilihueques. 
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€hi]ihaeques,  and  by  an  eloquent  harangue  from  Antiguenu, 
the  ulmen  of  the  district  where  it  was  concluded,  in  which  he 
enlarged  on  the  advantages  which  both  nations  would  I'eap 
from  the  establishment  of  peace.  After  this,  the  two  chiefs 
cordially  embraced,  and  congratulated  each  other  on  the 
happy  termination  of  their  joint  endeavours.  They  then  dined 
together,  and  made  mutual  presents  to  each  other,  and  the 
three  succeeding  days  were  spent  by  both  nations  in  festivities 
and  rejoicing. 

In  consequence  of  this  pacification,  all  prisoners  were  re- 
leased on  both  sides,  and  the  Spaniards  had  the  satisfaction 
of  receiving,  among  many  others,  forty-two  of  their  country- 
men who  had  been  in  captivity  ever  since  the  time  of  the 
toqui  Paillamachu.  Commerce,  the  inseparable  concomitant 
of  a  good  understanding  among  neighbouring  nations,  was 
established  between  the  Spaniards  and  Araucanians.  The 
lands  near  the  frontiers  on  both  sides,  which  had  been  de- 
serted and  laid  waste  by  the  mutual  hostile  incursions,  were 
repeopled,  and  a  new  activity  was  excerted  in  their  cultivation 
by  the  proprietors,  who  could  now  enjoy  the  produce  in 
tranquiUity  and  safety.  The  hopes  of  disseminating  the  truths 
of  Christianity  among  the  infidels  were  again  revived,  and 
the  missionaries  began  freely  to  exercise  their  beneficent 
functions  among  the  inhabitants  of  Araucania.  Notwith- 
standing the  manifold  advantages  of  peace  to  both  nations, 
there  were  some  unquiet  spirits,  both  among  the  Araucanians 
and  Spaniards  who  ui-ed  their  endeavours  on  specious  pretences 
to  prevent  its  ratification.  The  Araucanian  malecontents 
alleged  that  it  was  merely  a  trick  to  deceive  their  nation,  in 
order  to  conquer  them  at  a  future  opportunity  with  the  more 
facility,  when  they  had  become  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of 
arms.  Those  of  the  Spaniards,  on  the  contrary,  who  were 
adverse  to  peace,  pretended  that  by  the  establishment  of  peace, 
the  population  of  the  Araucanians  would  increase  so  fast  that 
they  would  soon  be  able  to  destroy  all  the  Spanish  establish- 
ments in  Chili.  Some  of  these  had  even  tlie  audacity  to  cry 
to  arm$9  &nd  endeavoured  to  instigate  the  auxiliaries  to  com- 
mence hostilities,  while  the  conferences  were  going  on.  But 
the  marquis  had  the  wisdom  and  good  fortune  to  prevent  the 
renewal  of  the  war,  by  justifying  the  purity  and  good  faith  of 
his  intentions  to  the.  evil  disposed  among  the  Araucanianf^ 
and  by  reprimanding  and  keeping  in  awe  the  malecontent 
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Spaniards,  and  finally  accomplished  this  glorious  measure, 
which  was  approved  and  ratified  by  the  court  of  Spain. 

Two  years  after  the  peace,  in  lt>43,  the  importance  of  the 
article  which  the  marquis  procured  to  be  inserted  into  this 
treaty  was  rendered  very  apparent  to  the  Spaniards,  by  its 
contributing  materially  to  the  failure  of  a  third  and  last  at- 
tempt by  the  Dutch  to  acquire  possession  of  Chili.  On  this 
occasion  their  measures  were  so  well  taken,  that  if  they  had 
been  seconded  by  the  Araucanians  they  must  have  infallibly 
succeeded.  They  fitted  out  a  numerous  fleet,  well  provided 
with  men,  artillery,  and  military  stores  from  Brasil,  and  took 
possession  of  Valdivia  which  had  been  deserted  by  the  Spa- 
niards for  more  than  forty  years,  and  at  which  place  they  in-' 
tended  to  form  an  establishment  from  whence  to  conquer  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom.  With  this  view,  they  immediately  be- 
gan to  build  strong  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  in  order 
to  secure  possession  of  that  important  port,  and  invited  the 
Araucanians  to  join  them  by  the  most  flattering  promises. 
But  that  gallani  nation  steadily  refused  to  listen  to  the  propo- 
sals, and  adhering  honourably  to  the  stipulations  in  the  treaty 
of  Quillin,  absolutely  refused  to  supply  them  with  provisions, 
of  which  they  were  much  in  want*  I'he  Cunchese,  in  whose 
territories  Vaklivia  was  situated,  in  consequence  of  the  counsels 
of  their  Araucanian  allies,  likewise  refused  to  enter  into  any 
connection  or  correspondence  with  the  Dutch,  or  to  supply 
them  with  provisions.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  being 
pressed  by  famine,  and  bearing  that  a  combined  army  of 
Spaniards  and  Araucanians  was  in  full  march  against  them, 
the  Dutch  were  compelled  to  abandon  Valdivia  in  three 
months  afler  taking  possession.  Soon  after  their  retreat,  the 
Marquis  de  Mancura,  son  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  arrived  at 
Valdivia  in  search  of  the  Dutch  witli  ten  ships  of  war.  To 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  attempt,  he  fortified  the 
harbour,  and  particularly  the  island  at  its  entrance,  which  has 
ever  since  borne  the  name  of  his  family  title. 

On  the  termination  of  the  sixth  year  of  his  pacific  govern- 
ment, the  Marquis  de  Baydes  was  recalled  from  Chui,  and 
Don  Martin  Muxica  appointed  governor  in  his  place.  He 
likewise  succeeded  in  preserving  the  kingdom  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity  ;  and  the  only  unfqrtunate  circumstance  that  oc- 
curred during  his  government  was  a  violent  earthquake,  by 
•which  part  of  the  city  of  St  Jago  was  destroyed  on  the  8th  of 
May  i614'7.     His  successor,  Don  Antonio  de  Acugna,  had  a 
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very  difiereat  fortune,  as  during  his  government  the  war  was 
excited  anew  between  the  Spaniards  and  Araucanians,  as  will 
fall  to  be  mentioned  in  the  following  section. 


Section  XI. 

Renewal  of  the  War  with  the  At'aticanians^  and  succinct  Nar^ 
rative  of  the  History  oj  Chilijfrom  1655  to  1787. 

I  REGRET  much  the  want  of  materials  for  this  part  of  my 
work,  as  all  the  memoirs  of  which  I  have  hitherto  availed 
myself  terminate  at  this  period.  In  the  year  i655^  the  war 
recommenced  after  a  peace  of  between  fouiteen  and  fifteen 
years  endurance,  but  contemporary  writers  have  left  us  no 
account  of  the  causes  which  interrupted  the  good  understand- 
ing which  had  been  so  happily  established  by  the  Marquis  de 
Baydes.  All  we  know  is  that  ClentarUj  the  hereditary  toqui  of 
the  Lauqucnmapu,  was  unanimously  elevated  to  the  supreme 
command  in  1655,  and  signalized  the  commencent  of  his  ad- 
ministration by  totaUy  defeating  the  Spanish  army  commanded 
by  the  serjeant-mi^or  of  the  kingdom,  who  fell  in  the  action. 
This  victory  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  the  fortresses  of 
Arauco,  Colcura,  San  Pedro,  Talcamavida,  and  San  Rosendo. 
In  1656,  the  toqui  crossed  the  Biobio,  completely  defeated  the 
governor  Acugna  in  the  plains  of  Yumbel,  destroyed  the  forts 
of  San  Christoval  and  Estaricia  del  Rey,  and  burned  the  city 
of  Chilian.  We  can  only  add,  that  this  war  continued  with 
great  violence  for  ten  years,  during  the  governments  of  Don 
Pedro  Portelde  Cassanate,  and  Don  Francisco  deMeneses,  as 
the  successes  of  Clentaru  are  only  incidentally  mentioned  in 
any  of  the  writers  belonging  to  this  period. 

Don  Francisco  de  Meneses,  a  Portuguese  by  birth,  had 
the  glory  to  terminate  this  new  war  in  1665  by  a  peace,  which 
proved  more  permanent  than  that  concluded  by  Baydes. 
After  freehig  himself  from  the  Araucanians,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  involved  in  a  contest  with  the  members  of  the 
royal  audience,  who  opposed  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  the  Marquis  de  la  Pica,  as  contrary  to  the  royal  regula- 
tions. This  difference  proceeded  to  such  a  length,  that  the 
Marquis  de  Navamorquende  was  sent  out  from  Spain  to 
Chili  with  full  powers  to  arrange  matters  ;  who,  atter  due 
inquiry,  sent  Meneses  to  Peru  and  assumed  the  government 
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himself.  After  Navamorqueiide,  the  g^ernment  of  ChiH 
was  administered  f^Qccessively  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  Don  Miffuel  de  Silva,  Don  Jose  de  Carrera,  and 
Don  Thomas  Marin  de  Proveda,  by  all  of  whom  a  good  under* 
standing  appears  to  have  been  kept  up  with  the  Araucanians: 
But  in  1686,  war  had  nearly  been  again  occasioned  with  that 
nation,  in  consequence  of  removing  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Mocho  to  the  north  shore  of  the  Biobio,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  intercourse  with  foreign  ships. 

The  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  remarka- 
ble in  Chili  by  three  events :   The  deposition  of  the  governor 
Don  Francisco  Ibanez,  the  rebellion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Chilo^,   and  the  establishment  of  trade  with  the  French. 
Ibanez  was  accused  of  having  espoused  the  Austrian  party  in 
the  succession  war,  and  was  banished  to  Peru  $  and  after  him, 
the  government  was  successively  administered  until  the  year 
1720,  by  Don  Juan  Henriquez,  Don  Andres  Uztariz,   and 
Don  Martin  Concha,     The  rebellion  of  the  islanders  of  Chiloe 
was  soon  suppressed,  and  the  inhabitants  reduced  to  obedience, 
by  the  prudent  management  of  Don  Pedro  Molina,   the 
quarter-master -general  of  Chili,  who  was  sent  against  them 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  but  who  succeeded  in  re- 
storing them  to  good  order  more  by  mild  and  conciliatory 
measures  than  by  useless  victories.     In  consequence  of  the 
succession  war,  by  which  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  the  French  acquired  for 
a  time  the  whole  external  commerce  of  Chili.     From  J  707  to 
1717,  the  portsof  that  kingdom  were  filled  with  French  ships, 
which  Carried  from  thence  incredible  sums  in  gold  and  silver; 
and  many  Frenchmen  settled  at  this  time  in  the  country, 
who  have  left  numerous  descendants.    During  this  period  the 
learned  Feuill^  resided  three  years  in  Chili,  and  made  his 
well  known  botanical  researches  and  many  profound  meterc- 
ological  observations. 

For  some  time  the  Araucanians  had  been  much  dissatisfied 
with  several  articles  in  the  peace,  under  colour  of  which  the 
Spaniards  availed  themselves  of  forming  establishments  in 
their  country.  They  also  were  exceedingly  impatient  of  the 
insolent  behaviour  of  certain  persons,  called  captains  of  the 
Jriendsy  who  had  been  introduced  under  the  pretence  of  pro- 
tecting the  missionaries,  and  now  arrogated  a  considerable 
degree  of  authority  over  the  natives  which  they  submitted  to 
with  extreme  reluctance.    Stimulated  by  resentment  for  these 
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grievances,  the  Arauoamans  resolved  in  1722  to  have  recourse 
to  arms,  and  in  tliis.  view  they  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a 
toqui  or  military  dictator.  On  this  occasion  they  chose  a 
person  named  Vilumilla,  a  man  of  low  rank,  but  who  had  ao* 
quired  a  high  character  with  his  countrymeiji  for  judgmenC^ 
courage,  and  extensive  views,  ent^taiaing  no  leas  an  object 
than  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  Chili.  To 
succeed  in  this  arduous  undertaking,  he  deemed  it  neoesaary 
to  obtain  the  support  and  assistance  of  all  the  native  Chilese, 
fronr  the  confines  of  Peru  to  the  Biobio,  and  vast  as  was  the 
extent  of  his  plan,  he  conceived  it  might  be  easily  executed. 
Having  slain  diree  or  four  l^>aniards  in  a  skirmish,  amcMig 
whom  was  one  of  the  ci^tains  of  friends^  as  they  were  called, 
he  di^alched  messengers  with  the  symbolical  arrows,  each  of 
w^m  carried  a  finger  of  the  slain  Spaniards,  to  the  various 
Chilese  tribes  in  the  Spanish  provinces,  inviting  them  to  take 
up  arms  on  the  exhibition  of  a  signal,  to  be  given  b^  kindling 
fires  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  all  over  the  coun- 
try* Accordingly,  on  the  9tli  of  March  1723,  the  day  pre- 
viously fixed  upon  for.  the  commencement  of  hostUities,  firea 
were  %hted  up  on  the. mountains  of  Copaipo,  Coquimbo, 
Quillota,  Rancagua,  Maule^  and  Itata.  But  either  owing  to 
the  smaUness  of  their  number,  their  apprehension  of  the  issue 
of  the  war,  or  their  long  habitude  of  jsubmission,  the  native 
Chilese  in  the  Spanish  provinces  remained  quiet,  and  this 
vast  project  of  the  toqui  was  entirely  disconcerted* 

Having  declared  war  against  the  Spaniards,  .VilumiUa  set 
out  immediately  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  attack  the  Spanisb 
settlements :  Yet  before  commencing  hostilities,  he  requested 
the  nussionaries  to  quit  the  country,  that  th^y  might  not  be 
injured  by  his  detached  parties.  VilumiUa  signalized  the 
commencement  of  this  new  war  by  taking  the  fort  of  Tucapel 
by  storm.  Being  apprehensive  of  a  similar  fate,  the  garriscni 
df  Arauco  abandoned  that  place.  After  destroying  these  two 
forts,  VilumiUa  directed  his  march  for  Puren,  of  which  he 
expected  lo  gain  possession  without  resistance.  But  the  com« 
mander  made  so  vigorous  a  defence  that  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  besieging  it  in  form.  In  a  short  time  the  garrison 
Was  reduced  to  extreme  distress,  both  (vom  scarcity  of  pro* 
visions  and  want  of  water,  the  aqueduct  which  brought  water 
to  the  fort  being  destroyed  by  the  enemy^  During  a  %aBj 
made  by  the  commmder  to  obtain  supplira,  he  and  aU  his 
fdlowers  were  slain.    In  this  critical  situation^  Don  Galmd 
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Cano,  who  had  succeeded  Ckmcha  in  tlie  governinetit)  «t^ 
xhred  mth  an  army  of  five  thousand  men.  As  ViiumiUa  ex- 
pected an  immediate  attack,  he  chose  a  strong  position  "for 
IHS  army  which  he  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  behind  the  deep 
hed  of  a  torrent :  But,  though  repeatedly  challenged  to  bat^. 
tie  by  the  enemyi  Cano  thought  it  more  prudent  to  abandon 
the  place,  and  accordingly  withdrew  the  remainder  of  the 
garrison.  The  war  was  afterwards '  reduced  to  sktrmi^es 
of  small  importance,  and  w^  soon  terminated  by  a  peace 
eonckidcd  at  Negrete,  a  place  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
Ae  Biobio  and  me  Laxa,  by  which  the  provisions  of  the 
trei^  of  Quillan  were  renewed,  and  the  odious  title  of  captains 
of  the  in^ds  abolished. 

After  a  mild  and  harmonious  government  of  fifteen  years, 
Don  Gabriel  Cano  died  at  St  Jago,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Don  Manuel  de  Salamwea,  who  was  appointed 
by  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  and  who  conducted  the  government  in 
oonformity  with  the  excellent  maxims  of  his  uncle.     Don 
Joseph  Manso,  who  was  sent  firom  Spain  as  his  successifr, 
brought  orders  to  collect  the  Spanish  inhabitants  who  were 
dispersed  os&  the  country  into  citie&     For  this  purpose,  in 
1742,  the  new  governor  founded  the  cities  of  Copaipo,  Acon- 
cagua, Melipilia,  Rancagua,  San  Fernando,  Curico,  Talca, 
Tutuben,  and  Angeles.     In  reward  for  this  service,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  high  dignity  of  viceroy  of  Peru^     His  suc- 
cessors continued'  to  form  new  estabMshments,  and  in  1759, 
Santa    Rosa,   Guasco-alto,  Casablanca,   Belkisla,   Florida, 
Conlemu,  and  Quirigua  were  founded  by   Don  Domingo 
Rosas  I  but  these  have  never  flourished  like  the  former.  This 
governor  likewise  sent  a  colony  to  occupy  the  larger  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez,  or  Isola  de  Tierra,  which  bad  remained 
uninhabited  till  that  time,  to  the  great  injury  of  commerce, 
as  the  pirates  found  there  a  secure  retreat  whence  they  could 
easily  annoy  the'  trade  of  Peru  and  Chili.     In   1759,  Don 
Manuel  Amat,  who  was  afterwards  vic^oy  of  Peru,  founded 
the  cities  of  Santa  Barbara,  Tjalcamavida,  and  Gualquionthe 
Araucanian  frontier. 

Tranquillity  was  again  disturbed  about  the  year  1770,  under 
the  government  of  Don  Antonio  Gil  Gonzago,  who  absimUy 
endeavoured  to  compel  the  Araueanians  to  live  in  cities. 
Many  councils  were  held  to  devise  the  most  suitable  means 
ioT  carrying  this  chimerical  scheme  into  execution,  which 
was  mudi  ridiculed  by  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with 
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the  diqioeitioiis  of  the  Arauoanians,  while  others  ^ided  with  the 
governor  in  supposing  it  practicable.     The  Araueanians  wei^ 
informed  of  these  intentions  of  the  governor  by  their  spies ;  and 
being  apprdiensive  of  danger  to  their  liberties  from  the  pro* 
posed  innovation,  their  chiefs  met  secredy  to  deliberate  upon 
the  best  measures  for  eluding  the  designs  of  the  governor  with* 
ont  having  recourse  to  arms.     On  this  occasion  the  following 
Feaolntions  were  entered  into  by  the  Butacoyc^,  or  naticmal 
assembly  of  the  ufanens.     i«c.  To  dday  the  business  as  long  as 
poscdble,  by  equivocal  replies  and  delusive  promises.    2d»  When 
pressed  to  commence  building,  to  require  tools  and  other  ne- 
cessary aida  from  the  Spaniards.    3d,  To  have  recourse  to 
war,  when  they  found  themselves  no  longer  able  to  elude  the 
demands  of  the  governor ;  but'  that  only  the  provinces  that 
were  competed  to  build  should  declare  war,  while  the  others 
r^nained  neutral  on  purposed  to  mediate  a  peace.   4th,  When 
the  mediation  of  these  should  be  refosetl,  the  whole  con* 
federacy  to  join  in  the  war.   5th,  To  allow  the  missionaries  to 
depart  in  safety^  as  they  had  nothing  to  wHsusethem  of  but 
being  Spaniards.     6th^  To  elect  a  supreme  Coqui,  who  should 
have  the  charge  of  executing  these  resolutions,  and  was  to 
have  every  thing  in  readiness  for  taking  the  field  when  ne- 
cessary.*-Accordingly   Antiviiu,   apo«>ubnen  .  of  Maquegua, 
was  unanimously  elected  loqui;  but  as  his  province  was  one 
of  those  \i4iich  were  to  remain  neutral,  he  declined  to  accept 
the  ofiice,  and  Curigniancu,  brother  to  the  ulmen  of  Encol 
was  elected  in  his  stead. 

At  the  first  conference,  the  governor  proposed  his  plan  to 
the  Araueanians  under  every  aspect  that  he  thought  might 
raider  it  acceptable  and  agreeable.  In  pursuance  of  their 
previous  agreement,  the  Araueanians  objected^  equivocated, 
and  at  length  appeared  to  consent,  but  ended  by  requesting 
tbe  necessary  assistance  for  beginning  the  work.  Accordingly, 
having  pointed  out  the  situations  which  he  thought  most 
eligible  for  the  new  cities,  the  governor  sent  them  a  great 
quantity  of  wrought  iron,  together  with  provisions  for  the 
labourers,  and  cattle  for  transporting  the  timb^.  As  the 
work  made  no  process,  the  quarter-mast^  Cabrito  re- 
paired to  the  frontiers  with  severul  companies  of  soldiers,  to 
stimulate  the  tardy  operations,  and  placed  for  this  purpose 
superintendents  in  different  quarters.  The  serjeant-major 
Rivera  was  entrusted  with  the  building  of  Nininco,  and  Cap- 
tain Burgoa  with  that  of  another  city  on  the  banks  of  thje 
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wkile  Cabrita  directed  all  the  operaticHiB  from  h^ 
head^quarters  at  Angoi. 

Finding  all  their  acts  of  equivocation  and  delay  ineffectual, 
the  Araucanians  flew  to  arms,  and  having  united  to  the 
number  of  five  hundred  men  under  the  toqui  Curigaancu, 
tlugr  proceeded  to  besiege  Cabrito  in  his  caxap*  Burgoa, 
who  bad  been  made  prisoner  and  very  roughly  treated,  was 
set  at  liberty  in  consequence  of  being  represented  as  inimical 
ta  the  quarter-master.  Rivera  crossed  the  Biobio  in  sight  of 
the  enemy  who  were  seeking  to  slay  him,  but  he  got  away  in 
safety  under  the  protection  of  a  missionary,  and  afterwards 
r«tunied  with  four  hundred  men  to  relieve  Cabrito.  Another 
miasionary  requested  the  Araucanian  officer  who  escorted  hfm,^ 
to  fonfive  a  Spaniard  by  whom  he  had  been  grievously  offend* 
ed :  The  Araucanian  answered  that  be  had  nothii^  to  fear 
while  in  company  with  the  miiisionary ;  and  that  it  was  now 
no  time  to  ttunk  of  revenging  private  injuries.  Such  was  the 
attention  paid  to  the  sanctity  of  the  missionaries,  that  not  a 
sii^e  Spaniard  was  slain  who  had  the  good  fortune  of  getting 
ittider  their  protection. 

.  In  order  to  attack  the  Araucanians  in  several  places  at 
OQCCy  the  governor  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Pehueuches, 
who  inhabit  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes  between  the 
latitudes  of  33''  SO'  and  36°  Sr  and  between  the  beads  of  the 
ri^rers  Maypo  and  Chilian.  They  accordingly  sent  an  army 
through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  to  invade  Araucania : 
But  Curignancu,  being  informed  of  their  ^:>proach,  fell  upon 
them  by  surprise  while  descending  from  the  Andes  and  com- 
pletely routed  them,  taking  their  general  Coligura  and  his 
son,  both  of  whom  he  put  to  death.  Though  this  event 
might  have  been  supposed  calculated  to  occasicm  eternal  en- 
mity between  the  Pehuenches  mid  Araucanians,  it  yet  so  effec- 
tually reconciled  them,  that  the  Pehuenches  have  been  ever 
since  faithful  allies  to  the  Araucanians,  and  implacable  enemies 
to  the  Spaniards.  Even  in  this  war,  Curignancu  availed 
himself  of  the  assistanoe  of  these  mountaineers  to  harass  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Jago.  Since 
thfltt  time,  the  i^huenches  frequently  attack  the  Spanish  ca* 
ravans  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili,  and  almost  every 
year  furnishes  some  melancholy  events  of  that  kind. 

The  mortification  of  seeing  his  grand  project  completely 
overthrown  preyed  on  the  mind  of  Gonzago,  already  afflicted 
bya  severe  chronic  illness^  whidi  was  so  much  aggravated 

by 
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by  thk  disf^^intment  as  to  cut  him  off  in  tiie  seeend  year 
oi  the  war ;  and  Don  Francisco  Xavier  dc  Morales  was  sp^ 
pointed  his  successor  by  the  viceroy  of  Peru.  As  formerly 
concerted,  the  neutral  provinces  of  Araucania  now  declared 
jn  favour  of  those  who  had  first  begun  hostilities,  and  the 
war  was  prosecuted  with  vigour  by  the  whole  confederacf. 
Curignancu  and  his  brave  vice-toqui  Leviantu,  kept  the 
Spanish  troops  in  constant  motion  and  alarm,  though  rein- 
forced by  several  divisions  from  Spain.  Having  no  materials 
for  giving  an  account  of  the  events  of  this  war,  it  can  only 
be  mentioned  that  a  bloody  battk  was  fought  in  the  b^inning 
of  the  year  177S,  by  which  period  the  expenoes  of  the  war 
had  exceeded  1^700,000  dollars  In  the  same  year  an  ac- 
commodation was  agreed  upon,  and  Curignancu  was  invested 
by  the  Butacayog  with  fuU  powers  to  settle  the  articles  of 
peace.  He  required  as  a  preliminary,  that  the  conferences 
should  be  held  in  the  city  of  St  Jago,  which  was  conceded 
by  the  l^anish  governor  though  contrary  to  the  usual  custom. 
During  U^e  negociations  in  ^at  city,  he  made  another  de« 
mand  still  more  extraordinary,  <^  That  his  nation  should  be 
allowed  to  keep  a  resident  £^ent  in  the  capital  of  Chili.''  This 
was  warmly  opposed  by  the  Spanish  of&cers;  but  the  gover* 
nor  thought  proper  to  grant  this  likewise,  ns  an  excellent  ex- 
pedient ibr  readily  adjusting  any  diffei*ences  that  might  arise 
between  the  two  nations.  The  other  articles  of  the  peace 
were  adjusted  with  all  manner  of  iacility,  as  the  treaties  of 
Quftllan  and  N^ete  were  revived  by  mutual  consent. 

On  the  death  of  Gonzago  being  known  in  Spain,  Don 
Augustino  Jauregui  was  sent  out  to  assume  the  government 
of  Chili,  who  has  since  filled  the  important  office  of  viceroy 
of  Peru  with  universal  approbation.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Don  Ambrosio  Benarides,  who  rendered  the  country  hiqspy 

5f  bis  wise  and  beneficent  administration.  **  On  the  21st  of 
qvember  1787,  Don  Ambrosio  Higgins  a  native  <^  Ireland, 
formerly  br^adier-generai  of  the  cavalry  in  Chili,  was  ap» 
pointed  jHresident,  governor,  and  cmtain«general  of  the  king* 
dom,  a  gentleman  of  an  enlightened  mind  and  excellent  dis* 
position,  who  has  gained  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  the  inha- 
bitants. In  1792  he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
high  station  with  all  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  which  belong 
to  nis  estimaUe  character,  and  which  are  required  in  so  im- 
portant a  situation.  On  his  first  accession  to  the  government, 
he  visited  all  the  northern  provincesy  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
pensing 
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peDSingjusticef  encouraging  agriculture,  opening  the  mines, 
and  improving  the  commerce  and  fisheries  of  the  kingdom. 
He  has  also  established  schools,  repaired  the  roads  through- 
out the  country,  and  has  built  several  new  cities'." 


Sectiok  XII. 

State  of  Chili  Umards  tJie  aid  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  \ 

FsoM  the  short  deduction  of  the  occurrences  in  Chili 
since  its  discovery,  which  has  been  attempted  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of 
that  interesting  and  important  colony  has  cost  more  expendi- 
ture of  blood  and  treasure  to  Spain  than  all  the  rest  of  her 
American  possessions*  The  Araucanians,  though  only  oc- 
cupying a  small  extent  of  territory,  and  with  far  inferior  ai*ms, 
have  not  only  been  able  to  resist  the  military  power  of  Spain, 
till  then  reckoned  invincible,  but  have  endangered  the  loss  of 
her  best  established  possessions.  Though  most  of  the  Spanish 
officers  employed  in  the  early  period  oi  the  Araucanian  war 
had  been  bred  in  the  low  countries,  that  excellent  school  of 
military  knowledge,  and  her  soldiers  were  armed  with  those 
destructive  weapons  before  which  the  most  extensive  empires 
of  America  had  so  early  fallen,  and  were  considered  as  the 
best  disciplined  and  bravest  troops  in  the  world ;  yet  has  this 
brave  people  been  able  to  resist  their  utmost  efforts,  and  still 
Miaintain  their  independence  unimpaired*  This  will  appear 
wonderful,  especially  when  we  consider  the  decided  superio- 
rity which  European  military  discipline  and  skill  have  given 
to  its  troops  in  all  parts  of  the  world*  The  rapidity  of  the 
Spanish  conquests  in  America  excited  universal  astonishment ; 
and  n  small  number  of  Portuguese  gained  with  almost  incre- 
dible facility  an  extensive  territory  in  the  east,  even  although 
the  natives  were  extremely  numerous  and  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  fire-arms.  Yet,  in  spite  of  every  effort  of  force  and 
skill,  the  Araucanians  have. valiantly  defended  their  country, 

evincing 

1  This  last  passage  within  inverted  comnuu,  is  an  addition  to  the  text 
of  Molina  bv  the  original  translator. — ^£. 

1  The  iniormation  of  Molina  appears  to  have  closed  about  1787  ;  but  in 
some  notes  by  the  translator,  interwoven  here  uAp  the  text,  a  few  short 
notices  to  the  year  1792  occur ••-*£•  ^  s 
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evincing  that  a  free  people,  however  inconsiderable  m  point 
of  numbers,  can  perform  wonders. 

Since  losing  their  possessions  in  Araucania,  the  Spaniards 
have  prudently  confined  their  views  to  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  that  part  of  Chili  which  lies  between  the 
southern  confines  of  Peru  and  the  river  Biobio,  exteriding 
between  the  latitudes  of  5f4'°  and  36°  30'  &  As  formerly 
mentioned  this  kingdom  is  divided  into  thirteen  provinces. 
Of  late  year*  two  other  provinces  have  been  formed  by  the 
disjunction  of  Maule,  and  the  provinces  of  Cauquenes  and 
Cunco  are  nominally  added  to  the  former  number,  but  without 
any  addition  of  territory.  Besides  these,  they  possess  the 
fortress  and  port  of  Valdivia  in  the  country  of  the  Cunches, 
the  archipelago  of  Chiloe,  and  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 
This  cobny  or  kingdom  of  Chili  is  governed  by  an  officer, 
who  combines  the  tides  and  functions  of  dvil  governor,  pre- 
sident of  the  court  of  audience,  and  captain-general,  and 
usually  holds  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  the  i^)anish 
army.  He  resides  in  the  city  of  St  Jago,  and  is  sqlely  depeni 
dent  upon  the  king,  except  that  in  time  of  war  he  is  subject 
in  some  points  to  receive  orders  from  the  viceroy  of  Peru. 
In  quality  of  captain-general,  he  iscommander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  having  under  his  immediate  orders  the  three  principal 
military  officers  of  the  kingdom,  the  quarter-master-general, 
the  seijeant-major,  and  the  commissary-general,  besides  the 
four  commandants  of  Chiloe,  Valdivia,  Valparaiso,  and  Juan 
Fernandez.  As  president  and  governor,  he  has  the  suprane 
adininistration  of  justice,  and  presides  in  the  superior  tribu- 
nals established  in  the  capital,  whose  jurisdiction  extends 
over  all  the  provinces  and  dependencies  of  Chili.  The  chief 
of  thes6  is  the  royal  audience,  whose  decisions  are  final  in  all 
causes  both  civil  and  criminal,  and  which  is  divided  into  two 
chambers,  one  for  civil  and  the  other  for  criminal  causes. 
Both  are  composed  of  several  respectable  oydors  or  judges,  a 
regent,  fiscal,  royal  procurator,  and  protector  of  the  Indians, 
all  of  which  officers  have  high  salaries  from  the  crown.  In 
civil  causes  where  the  sum  at  issue  exceeds  the  value  of  10,000 
dollars,  an  appeal  lies  from  their  sentence  to  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Indies.  The  other  supreme  courts  are  those  of 
Finance,  of  the  Cruzada^  of  Vacant  lands,  and  the  Consulate 
or  tribunal  of  commerce. 

The  provinces  o^hili  are  governed  by  officers  who  were 
formerly  called  corregidors,  but  are  now  known  by  the  title 
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The  cavahy  is  commanded  by  a  brigadier-general,  who  is 
qnarter-master-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  intendant  of 
Conception.  The  infantry  and  artillery  are  under  the  com- 
mand of  two  lieutenant-^coloneis.  Besides  these  royal  troops, 
the  city  of  St  Jago  keeps  several  troops  of  dragoons  in  constant 
pay  for  its  particular  protection. 

In  regard  to  ecclesiastical  polity.  Chili  is  divided  into  two 
extensive  bishoprics,  those  of  St  Jago  and  of  Conception, 
the  bishops  of  these  dioceses  being  sunragans  to  the  archbi- 
shop of  Lima.  The  bishopric  of  St  Jago  extends  from  the 
confines  of  Peru  to  the  river  Maule,  and  includes  the  pro- 
vince of  Cujo  on  the  east  side  of  the  Andes.  The  bishopric 
of  Conception  comprises  all  the  rest  of  Chili  and  the  islands ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  this  extent  is  inhabited  by  pagans, 
being  the  confederacy  of  Araucania  and  its  auxiliaries.  The 
two  cathedrals  have  a  competent  number  of  canons  or  pre- 
bendaries, whose  revenues  as  well  as  those  of  the  bishops 
depend  upon  the  tythes.  The  holy  tribunal  of  the  inquisition 
at  Lima,  has  a  commissary  and  several  subaltern  officers  or 
familiars  resident  at  St  Jago.  Upon  his  first  coming  into 
Chili,  Valdivia  brought  with  him  several  monks  of  the  order 
of  Mercy.  About  the  year  1553,  the  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans were  established  in  the  country,  the  Augustins  in 
1595,  and  the  Hospitallers  of  St  John  of  God  in  1615.  These 
orders  all  have  a  number  of  convents,  and  the  three  first 
Ibrm  distinct  jurisdictions  under  their  respective  provincials. 
The  brothers  of  St  John  have  the  charge  of  the  hospitals, 
under  the  direction  of  a  commissary,  dependent  on  the  pro- 
vincial of  their  order  in  Peru.  TTie  Jesuits  came  likewise 
into  Chili  in  1593,  along  with  Don  Martin  Loyola,  nephew 
to  their  founder,  and  formed  a  separate  province,  but  were 
afterwards  suppressed  along  with  the  rest  of  their  order  in  all 
parts  of  Christendom.  Other  orders  have  several  times  at- 
tempted to  form  establishments  in  Chili,  but  have  always 
been  resisted  by  the  inhabitants.  There  are  several  convents 
of  nuns  in  the  cities  of  St  Jago  and  Conception,  but  none 
are  contained  in  the  other  cities  of  the  kingdom. 

Though  the  cities  are  in  general  built  in  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  the  kingdom,  many  of  them  might  have  been 
more  conveniently  situated  for  trade  upon  the  banks  of  the 
navigable  rivers ;  as  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  those 
of  recent  erection.  The  streets  in  all  the  cities  are  laid  out 
in  straight  lines,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 

are 
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are  generally  about  forty  feet  wide.  The  houses  are  mostly 
of  one  storey,  yet  are  very  coinmoc]ious,  are  all  whitewashed 
on  the  outside,  and  haudsoiTiely  painted  within,  each  being 
accommodated  with  a  pleasant  garden,  irrigated  by  means  of 
an  aqueduct  or  canal,  which  likewise  furnishes  water  for  the 
use  of  the  family.  Those  houses  which  belong  to  the  wealthier 
classes,  particularly  the  nobility,  are  splendidly  and  tastefully 
furnished.  Noticing  that  old  buildings  of  two  stories  had 
resisted  the  most  violent  earthquakes,  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants have  of  late  years  ventured  to  construct  their  houses  in 
the  European  manner,  and  to  reside  in  upper  rooms ;  em- 
ploying bricks  and  stone  in  the  construction  of  their  new 
buildings,  instead  of  clay  hardened  in  the  sun  which  was 
formerly  supposed  less  liable  to  injury.  By  this  change  the 
cities  have  a  much  handsomer  appearance  than  formerly. 
Cellars,  sewers,  and  wells,  were  of  old  much  more  common 
than  now ;  and  the  want  of  these  may  have  contributed  to 
render  the  buildings  more  secure  from  the  effects  of  earth- 
quakes* 

The  churches  in  Chili  are  in  general  more  remarkable  for 
their  wealth  than  their  architecture ;  but  the  cathedral  and 
the  church  of  the  Dominicans  in  St  Jago  are  both  built  oi 
stone  and  in  a  handsome  style.  The  cathedral  was  recently 
constructed  at  the  royal  expence,  under  the  direction  of  the 
bishop  Don  Manuel  Alday.  The  plan  was  drawn  by  two 
English  architects,  who  superintended  the  work.  It  is  built 
in  a  masterly  style,  and  extends  384*  French  feet  in  length. 
When  about  half  finished,  the  architects  refused  to  proceed 
unless  their  wages  were  augmented  $  but  two  Indians  who  had 
worked  under  the  Englishmen  had  privately  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  every  branch  of  the  art,  and  offered  to  com- 
plete the  fabric,  which  they  did  with  as  much  skill  as  their 
masters.  The  following  edifices  in  the  capital  are  also  de- 
serving of  notice.  The  barracks  for  the  dragoons;  the  mint, 
lately  built  by  a  Roman  architect  $  and  the  hospital  for  or- 
phans, founded  by  the  Marquis  of  Monte-pio,  iind  endowed 
by  the  crown. 

In  consequence  of  the  free  trade  lately  granted  to  Chili,  it 
is  increasing  in  population  with  a  rapidity  proportional  to  the 
salubrity  oiits  climate  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil*  The  Eu- 
ropeans mostly  consist  of  emigrants  from  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Spain,  with  a  few  French,  English,  and  Italians. 
The  Creoles,  or  descendents  of  European  settlers  are  still 

more 
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more  numerous.  The  character  of  that  race^  ^th  some  slight 
difierences  owing  to  climate  and  government,  is  similar  to 
that  of  other  American  Creoles  deiscended  from  Europeans. 
**  The  Creoles  are  generally  well  made,  and  are  rarely  found 
with  those  deformities  which  are  so  common  in  other  countries^ 
Their  courage  has  frequently  signalized  itself  in  war,  by  a 
series  of  brilliant  exploits,  nor  would  there  be  better  soldiers 
in  the  world  if  less  averse  from  submi,s6iou  to  discipline.  Their 
history  furnishes  no  examples  of  that  cowardice,  treachery, 
and  baseness  which  dishonour  the  annals  of  all  nations,  and 
scarcely  can  an  instance  be  adduced  of  a  Creole  having  com- 
mitted a  disgraceful  action.  Untainted  by  the  mean  vices  of 
dissimulation,  artifice,  and  suspicion,  they  possess  great 
frankness  and  vivacity  of  character,  joined  to  a  high  opinion 
of  themselves,  and  their  intercourse  with  the  world  is  not 
stained  by  that  mysterious  reserve  so  common  in  Europe^ 
which  obscures  the  most  amiable  characters,  depresses  the 
social  spirit,  and  chills  sensibility  of  disposition*  Possessed 
of  an  ardent  imagination  and  impatient  of  restraint,  they 
are  prone  to  independence  yet  inconstant  in  their  indina* 
tions  and  pursuits.  By  the  warmth  of  their  temperature, 
they  are  impelled  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  with  an  eagerness 
to  which  they  sacrifice  their  fortunes  and  oflen  their  lives. 
They  possess  keen  penetration,  and  a  r^narkable  facility  of 
conceiving  and  expressing  their  ideas  with  force  and  clearness, 
together  with  a  happy  talent  of  observation,  combined  with 
all  those  qualities  of  mind  and  character,  which  render  men 
enable  of  conceiving  and  executing  the  greatest  enterprises, 
especially  when  stimulated  by  oppression*.'* 

Whatever  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  travellers  have  ob- 
served respecting  tbe  characters  of  the  French  and  English 
Creoles,  will  perfectly  apply  to  those  of  ChiU.  The  same 
modes  of  thinking  and  the  same  moral  qualities  arc  discern- 
ible in  them  all.  They  generally  have  respectable  talents, 
and  succeed  in  all  the  arts  to  which  they  apply.  Had  they 
the  same  motives  to  stimulate  them  as  are  found  in  Europe, 
they  would  make  as  great  progress  in  the  useful  scienclBs  as 
they  have  already,  made  in  metaphysics.  They  do  not  readily 
imbibe  prejudices,  and  are  not  tenacious  in  retaining  them* 
As  however,  scientific  books  and  philosophical  instruments 
*  VOL.  V.  B  b  are 

S  This  charadter  of  the  Creoles  is  inserted  by  the  original  translator,  in 
4  note,  from  the  Abbe  Raynal.^£.    ' 
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are  very  scarce  and  difficultly  attainable  in  Chili^  their  talents 
have  no  opportuidty  of  being  developed^  and  are  niostly  etn- 
ployed  in  trifling  pursuits)  and  as  ^e  expence  of  printing  i^ 
enormous,  they  are  discouraged  ftom  literary  exe^on^  so] 
that  few  among  them  aspire  to  the  reputation  of  becominj^* 
authors.  The  knowledge  of  the  civil  and  canon  law  is  held  ip. . 
high  estimatfop,  so  that  many  of  the  youth  of  Chili,  after 
completing  tbeiir  academical  education  in  their  own  country, 
proceed  to  liima  to  study  law.  The  fine  arts  are  in  a  low 
state  in  Chili|  and  even  the  mechanical  arts  are  far  from  per- 
fectioii.  The  arts  of  carpentry,  of  working  in  iron,,  apa  in 
the  precious  mctjtls,  a^e  however  to  be  excepted,  in  which 
they  have  made  considerable  progress,  in  consequence  of  the 
information  and  e;cample  of  some  Gemlan  artists,  trho  were 
introduced  into  Chili  by'  that  worthy  ecclesiastic  Pathet 
Carlos,  a  native  of  Hainhausen  in  Bavaria.  The  impprtant 
dianges  which  the  beneficence  of  an  enlightened  adtPi]li$tta- 
tSon  m  Spain  have  lately  introduced  into  the  ^^merican  bolo*' 
nies,  by  directing  the  attentioq  of  the  subjects  to  u$6fQl  im- 
provements, have  extended  their  influence  even  to  Chili. 
Arts  and  sciences,  formerly  unknown  or  but  very  imperfectly, 
now  engage  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants,  and  there  is 
reason  tu  hope  that  tlie  country  will  soon  assume  a  better 
aspect. 

The  peasantry  of  Spanish  Chili,  though  for  much  the 
^eater  part  of  Spanish  descent,  dress  aiter  the  manner  oF 
me  Araucanians.  Thinly  dispersed  over  an  extensive  coun- 
trv,  and  unincumbered  by  restraint,  they  enjoy  complete 
liberty,  and  lead  a.tranquil  and  happy  life,  amidst  the  enjoy- 
ment of  abundance,  in  a  delightful  climate  and  fertile  soil. 
The  principal  part  of  these  healthy  and  vigorous  men  live 
dispersedly  upon  their  respective  possessions,  and  cultivate 
with  their  own  hands  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  ground, 
'ttiey  are  naturally  gay,  and  fond  of  all  kindd  of  diversion. 
They  have  likewise  a  strong  taste  for  musi<i,  and  even  compose 
verses^  which,  though  rude  and  inelegant,  possess  much 
pleasing  native  simplicitVf  often  more  interesting  than. the 
laboured  compositions  of  cultivated  poets.  Extemporary 
rhymers  are  common  among  them,  like  the  improvUatori  cif. 
Italy,  and  are  called  PaUadareSf  who  are  held  in  great  esti- 
mation, and  devote  themselves  entirdy  to  that  occupation. 
In  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Chili,  no  other  hihgudg^  than 
Spanish  js  sppkiep}  ^xgept  upo^  th^.^P.n^ei^^^  where  the 
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S^83Wts  sp^  both  Af^i^caniaa  and  Spwi^.  The  meq 
reis  in  th^  ^shioii  of  Spajn»  and  the  women  in  ih^t  of  Peru^  i^ 
Qi4;  that  the  women  in  Chili  wear  their  garments  loxkSfiX  ^i^ 
J3  usual  in  Perm  Lima  prescribes  the  m^ons  for  uhili,  as 
is  done  by  Paris  for  the  rest  of  Europe;  and  the  inhabitants 
^f  Chili  and  Peru  are  equally  luxurious,  as  in  both  countries 
the  wealthy  make  a  splendid  display  in  their  dressy  titles* 
coach^'  and  servants.  Chili  enjovs  alone  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can coipnies,  the  high  honour  of  having  two  of  its  citizens 
exaked  to  the  dignity  of  erandees  of  Spain :  Don  Fernando 
IrrazabeL  Marquis  of  VaTpar9.iso,  born  in  St  Jago,  who  was 
Ticerpy  d  Navarre,  and  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  army 
m  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  and  Don  Fermin  Caravajal^  Duke 
of  San  Carlos,  a  native  of  Conception^  who  resides  fM;  present  ^ 
at  tbe  court  of  Madrid*  Don  Juan  dc  Covarrubias,  a  native 
of  St  «tago,  who  went  into  the  service  of  France  in  the  be- 
j^ini^ngof  the  eighteenth  century,  was  rewarded  with  the 
title  ©t  marquis,  the  order  of  the  {loly  Ghost,  and  the  rank 
of  Marshal  in  the  French  army. 

llie  salubrity  of  the  climate^  and  the  constant  exercise  oq 
horseback  to  which  the  natives  of  Chili  are  accustomed  from 
their  infancy,  render  them  strong  and  active,  and  preserve 
them  from  many  diseases.  The  small-pox  is  not  so  common 
as  In  Europe,  but  makes  terrible  ravages  when  it  appears^. 
In  the  year  J  766,  it  was  jGrst  introduced  into  the  province  of 
Maule,  where  it  proved  exceedingly  fataL  At  this  time,  a 
countryman  who  had  recovered  from  this  loathsome  disease^ 
conceived  the  idea  of  curing  those  unhappy  persons  who  wert 
deemed  in  a  desperate  situation,  by  means  of  cows  milk^ 
which  he  gave  to  his  patients  to  drink,  or  administered  in 
clysters.  By  this  simple  remedy,  he  cured  all  whom  he  al» 
tended ;  while  the  physicians  saved  very  few  by  their  coBipU<» 
^ted  prescriptions.  I  mention  this  circumstance,  afi  it 
stropgly  confirms  th^  practice  of  M.  Lassone^  physician  to 

tbf 

3  Thif  refers  to  1787,  when  MoUaa  publithcd  his  work.— E. 

'4  Sev^l  yean  agp,  befo^  that  terrible  French  eruptbn  which  now  dk> 
•obtet  %ptm,  fte  ^nkh  govenuneiit  communicated  to  all  her  eotonie^ 
however  ditbuit,  the  toertiiuble  benefit  of  viocination*  It  n«f  be  hen 
BUeoriehed  that  it  has  been  kuw  known  amoii|  the  iUtteratt  cow-herdt  m 
the  mountains  of  Peru,  all  either  native  Peruvians  or  NegitMs,  that  a  dis* 
ease  of  the  hands  whidi  they  are  liable  to  be  infected  with  on  handling  dis* 
eased  cows  uAi^enf  ike  eom^^,  efiectually  arms  all  who  have  been  s«b« 
jeeted  to  it  tftiiiat  ftebfiKtidii  of  the  mMf»9e.'^t. 
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the  queen  of  France,  published  in  the  Medical  Transactions^ 
of  Paris  for  1779,  who  was  successful  in  curing  the  small-pox 
with  cows  milky  mixed  with  a  decoction  of  parsley  roots. 
From  these  instances  it  would  appear,  that  milk  has  the 
power  of  lessening  the  virulence  of  this  terrible  disease. 

The  Creole  inhabitants  of  Chili  are  in  general  generous  and 
benevolent.     Contented  with  a  comfortable  subsistence,  so 
easily  acquired  in  that  country,  they  are  rarely  infected  with 
the  vice  of  avarice,  and  even  scarcely  know  what  parsimony 
is.     Their  houses  are  universally  open  to  all  travellers,  whom 
they  entertain  with  much  hospitality,  without  any  idea  of 
being  paid ;  and  this  virtue  is  even  exercised  in  the  cities. 
Hence,  they  have  not  hitherto  attended  to  the  erection  of 
Inns  and  public  lodging-houses,  or  hotels,  which  will  become 
necessary  When  the  commerce  of  the  interior  becomes  more 
active.     The  inhabitants  of  Chili  are  very  dexterous  in  using 
the  laqui^  which  they  constantly  carry  with  them  on  their 
excursions.     It  consists  of  a  strap  of  leather  several  fathoms 
in  length,  twisted  like  a  cord,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened 
to  the  girth  under  the  horses  belly,  and  the  other  end  termi- 
nates in  a  strong  noose,  which  they  throw  over  any  animal 
they  wish  to  catch  with  so  much  dexterity  as  hardly  ever  to 
miss  their  aim^.     It  is  used  likewise  on  foot,  in  which  case 
one  end  is  fixed  to  the  girdle.     The  peasants  of  Chili  em- 
ployed this  singular  weapon  with  success  against  certain  Eng- 
lish pirates  who  landed  on  their  coast.     Herodotus  makes 
mention  of  the  employment  of  a  similar  noose  in  battle  by  the 
Sagartii,  a  nation  of  Persian  descent,  who  used  no  offensive 
weapons  except   daggers,  depending  principally  upon  cords 
of  twisted  ieather,  \vith  a  noose  at  one  extremity,  with  which 
they  used  in  battle  to  entahgle  their  enemies,  and  then  easily 
put  them  to  death  with  their  daggers*     The  inhabitants  of 
ChiK  are  likewise  very  expert  in  tne  management  of  horses ; 
aud,  in  the  opinion  of  travellers  who  have  seen  and  admired 
their  dexterity  and  courage  on  horseback,  they  might  soon 
be  formed  into  the  best  body  of  cavalry  in  the  world.     From 
their   attachment  to   horses,    they  are  partifcularly  fond  of 
horse-races,  which  they  conduct  in  tl)e  English  manner. 

Theiiegroes,  who  have  been  introduced  into  Chili  bycon« 
traband  means,  are  subjected  to  a  much  more  tolerable  ser- 
vitude 

5  The  laqtd  in  use  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  at  least  so  far  as  employeud. 
ill  war,  has  either  a  ball  or  stone  at  one  or  botli  ends.-— £. 
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yitude  than  in  bther  parts  of  America,  ivhere  the  Interested 
motives  of  the  planters  have  stifled  every  sentiment  of  humar 
nity.     As  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  other  West  Indian 
produce  has  not  been  introduced  into  Chili,  the  negro  slaves 
are  employed  only  in  domestic  services,  where  by  attention 
and  diligence  they  acquire  the  favour  of  their  masters.  Those 
most  esteemed  are  either  born  in  the  country,  or  mulattoes, 
as  they  become  attached  to  the. families  to  which  they  belong. 
By  the  humanity  of  government,  excellent  regulations  have 
been  introduced  in  favour  of  this  unfortunate  race.     Such  as 
have  been  able  by  their  industiy  to  save  a  sum  of  money  suf- 
ficient to  jmrchase  a  slave,  are  entitled  to  ransom  themselves 
by  paying  it  to  their  masters,  who  are  obliged  to  receive  it 
and  grant  them  their  liberty ;  by  which  means  many  of  them 
have  obtained  their  freedom.     Those  who  are  ill  trseated  by 
their  masters,  can  demand  a  letter  (^  sule^  which  entitles 
them  to  seek  &r  a  purch^iser ;  and  if  the  master  refuses,  they 
apply  to  the  judge  of  the'  town  or  district,  who  examines 
into  their  complaint,  and  grants  the  required  permission,  if 
well  founded.  .  Such  instances  are  however  rare,   as  the 
masters  are  careful  not  to  reduce  their  slaves  to  this  necessity 
on  account  of  their  own  reputation,  and  because  the  slaves 
are  generally'  so  much  attached  to  their  inasters,  that  the 
greatest  punishment  which  could  be  In^cted  on  them  were  to 
sell  them  to  pthers.     (t  qvcq  freqneptly  happens  that  those 
who  have  received  their  freedom  in  reward  of  good  conduct, 
do  not  I  avail  themselves  of  it,  that  they  may  not  lose  the 
protectip]3^  of  the  family  they  belong  to,  from  which  they  are 
always  sur/^  of  subsistence.   .  Masters  however  have  the  right 
to  correct  their  slaves,  and  the  kind  and  degree  of  punishr 
ment  is  left  with  them,  except  in  capital  crimes. 

The  ii4ernal  commerce  of  Chili  has  hitherto  ])e^n  of  smal) 
importance^  nptwithstanding  the  many  advantages  possessed 
by  this  fertile  country.  Xts  principal  source,  industry,  or 
necessity  raiher«^is  still  wanting.  An  extensive  conmierce 
requires  a  large  population^  and  in  proportion  as  the  ope  in- 
creases, the  other  will  necessarily  advance^  A  communication 
by  water,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  progress  pf  commerce, 
has  already  been  opened.  In  several  of  the  Chilese  ports, 
backs  are  now  employed  in  the  transportation  of  merchandise, 
which  had  formerly  to  be  carried  by  land  on  the  backs  of 
mules,  with  ^eat  trouble  and  expence  $  and  this  beneficial 
alteration  will  probably  be  followed  with  others  of  greater 

importances 
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iBiportanee.  Several  large  ships  lia^  been  alneiuij^  biiik  hi 
^  harbour  of  Conoq)tioli|  and  ift  the  itouth  oi  tbe  Hn^ 
Maule,  in  the  f^ort  6t  Hoodbaptrre ;  by  which  the  exteiiid 
dDinmerce  of  the  kingdom  is  carried  6»  wkh  Peru  and  l^aiiii 
In  the  trade  with  Pern,  tw«iity«>tbree  or  %#etity-foi!lr  ships  kft 
€Employed«  of  five  dr  ^ix  h«nnttred  toM  eaeh,  part  of  ifhich  be- 
long lo  CliiU  and  part  to  Peru.  These  usually  tnalte  thr^ 
voyagSs  yearly,  and  carry  fVom  Chili  wheat,  wine,  piilse,  al^ 
monds,  touts,  cocoa-tmtS|  eorisertes,  dried  Kneat,  laHe^,  lanl, 
eheese,  bendJeath^,  timber  fiiir 'building,  copper,  and  a  variety 
of  other  articles  $  afiid  briiig  back  r^fturh  cargoes  of  silver,  %tfgar, 
rioe,  and  cotton.  Itie  ships  which  trade  ditKctiy  fbotii.8t)afn 
to  Qiiii,  receive  gold,  silver,  c^per,  Vl^^a  Wool,  and  hides, 
in  ek^ange  for  European  cdttmodities.  A  permission  to 
trade  to  tibe  East  Indies  wouM  be  very  prdfltabfe  to  the  Chi- 
lese,  as  their  most  valuable  aftirfes  are  either  scarce  6r  not 
produced  in  these  Wealthy  regions  of  Asia,  and  the  passa^ 
across  the  Pacific  Oceato  would  be  easy  and  expeditious,  m 
Gonsequence  of  the  fnrevalence  of  southerly  winds.  The  only 
money  current  in  Chili  is  of  gold  and  silver,  whiift  is  con- 
sIderaUy  embarrassing  to  internal  corameree,  te  the  smallest 
silver  coin  is  the  sixteenth  of  a  ddlar,  or  4>fd.  The  Weights 
and  measunes  atfe  the  samcf  with  those  of  Madrid. . 

^  Of  die  two  great  sdiirces  of  commerce^  asrieullure  aiid 
manufacturing  inditslry,  the  fermier  alone  hiltheiti  animates 
the  internal  trade  of  Cluli,  or  even  the  commercial  intereoulBe 
between  that  country  and  Pern  ^.  The  working  of  mines  also 
occupies  the  attention  of  many  of  the  colohists,  especially  m 
the  provinces  of  Copaipo,  Coquimbo,  and  QuiSota.  '  1^^^- 
facturine-  industry  is  hitherto  so  trifling  as  not  to  del^ve  no- 
tice. I^twithstanding  the  abundance  of  raw  materials  tor 
this  purpose,  such  as  flax,  wool,  hemp,  skins,  and  mietals, 
which  might  give  employment  to  a  fiourishing  manufacttiritog 
industry,  it  is  still  in  a  languid  conditioiy^  The  inhabitants 
however  manufacture  ponchos^  stockings,  carpets,  blankets, 
skin-coats,  saddles,  hafs,  and  other  small  articles,  chiefly  for 
rtie  use  of  the  poorer  people,  as  thosi^  usied  by  the  middle  and 
higher  ratafks  are  fi*om  the  manufactures  of  £ur6pe.  These 
ehumierated  articles,  widi  the  sale  of  hides  and  leather,  grain 
and  wine,  form  the  whole  internid  commerce  of  Qiilt.    The 

external 

%  Thsse  ebttrvatknt  an  the  trade  of  Chifi*  ditdaeuidied  bv  iaverted 
comBU%  sre  ipserted  into  the  text  fhna  a  long  note  in  5m  partor  the  woric 
of  MoI]tta.«*£. 


eMtoA  MaatiHitce  is  {^tfiic^IIjr  with  tfae  poits  of  ]^eni,  an4 
particulary  with  that  of  Callao,  the  poft  of  Lima.  To  ths 
amount  ot  about  700,000  dollars  is  yearly  sent  to  Peru  in  the 
productions  of  Chili»  serving  not  only  to  counterbalance  the 
importations  from  that  tountrv,  but  leaving  an  annual  balance 
of  200,000  dollars  in  favour  of  Chili.  The  trade  between  Chili 
and  Buenos  A  jrds  is  on  the  eontrttry  in  fiivour  of  the  latter,  as 
ChOi  ba$  to  pay  about  300,000.  dollars  yearly  in  cash  for  the 
herb  Paraguch/  alone.  The  other  articles  received  firom 
Bnenofi  Ayres  are  proliabiv  paid  for  by  those  whicih  are  sent 
to  that  pi^.  In  thetrade  with  JSjpain,  the  productions  oS 
ChlB  go  but  a  sboii;  way*  iti  paynient  of  the  European  goods 
wfdeh  are  ahnuaUy  imported  to  the  value  of  more  than  a  mit 
lion  of  d^lhurs.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper,  form  the  whole  o>f 
the  actides  sent  finbm  ChiH  to  Spain,  as  the  hides  and  Vicugna 
wool  are  of  tod  little  importance  to  be  consider^. 

<*  Gold  to  the  extent  of  5^00  marks  7,  and  as  the  amounts 
which  are  coined  and  ^hipped  are  nearly  equ^,  there  doeiB 
nbt  appear  to  be  any  clandestine  eSR:traction.  But  fr  consider- 
able quantity  is  expended  in  bullion,  in  works  of  use  or  onia- 
Aient.  The  siivet  extracted  from  the  mines  of  Chili  is  es- 
timated at  30,000  marks  yearlv  ^  Of  this  about  25,000 
marks  are  coined  annually,  and  the  residue  is  employed  in  the 
&brication  of  plate.  Yet  a  considerably  larger  amount  is 
diipped  every  year,  arising  from  the  coined  suver,  which  is 
transmitted  from  Lima.  The  remittances  of  gold^  and  silver 
firtNn  CbjK  to  Sbain  passes  usually  through  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  gqkl,  being  less  bulky,  is  carried  by  land,  by  the  monthly 
packets,  in  sums  of  two  or  three  thousand  dunces.  The  silver 
is  sent  by  two  ships  every  summer,  which  likewise  carry  apeirt 
of  the  gold.  The  remittances  of  gold  amount  annually  (p 
656,000  dollars  %  the  silver  to  244*,000  '^j  and  the  copper 
annuity  extracted  firdm  the  mines  of  Chili  is  estimated  at  irom 
eight  to  ten  thousand  quintals  "•    From  these  data  it  will 

not 

7  The  mask  bong  ei^oDncet  may  be  valued  stL.  4  s  henee  the  yearly 
produedon  of  gold  m  Chili  u  equal  to  about  L.i  06*400  ttcrlingd-^E, 

S  At  dght  ounces  the  inark»  and  68.  per  ouncet  this  amounts,  only  to  the 
yearly  value  of  L.7«,000  tterling. — E. 

9  At  4t.  6d.  the  doHar*  aqaal  to  L.  147^00  fteriiag.— £• 

10  Or  L.54,900  tterling. — E, 

1 1  The  quintal  of  lOO  poundt^  at  it.  6d.  a  pounds  gives  an  sfitags  valot 
of  L.  6if509  tterling  for  the  yearly  produce  of  cepper.-»£. 
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not  be  difficult  to  form  a  general  estimate  of  the  value  of  year* 
ly  produce  from  ChiK  '*. 


Section  XIII. 

Account  of  the  Archipelage  ofChiloe  '. 

Th£  Archipelago  ofChiloe,  extends  from  Cape  Ci^itanee 
to  QuiUan,  from  lat.  41^  50'  to  44^  S.  long.  302^  to  303°  25' 
E.  from  the  meridian  of  Teneriffe  *.  (Xi  the  north  it  is 
bounded  by  the  continent^  where  the  Juncos  and  Rancos  ^, 
two  independent  and  unconverted  nations,  possess  the  countrv 
from  thence  to  Valdivia :  on  the  east  by  the  Andes,  whicn 
separate  it  from  Patagonia  j  on  the  soudi  by  the  archipelago 
of  Guaitecas ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacmc  Ocean.  The 
islands  of  this  archipelago  amount  to  about  eighty,  and  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  produced  by  earthquakes,  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  volcanoes,  with  which  that  country  formerly 
abounded.  Every  part  of  them  exhibits  the  most  unquestion- 
able marks  of  the  operation  of  volcanic  fire.  Several  moun- 
tains in  the  great  island  of  Chiloe,  which  gives  name  to  the 
archipelago,  are  composed  of  basaltic  columns,  which  have 
been  certainly  produced  by  volcanic  fire,  whatever  may  be 
alleged  to  the  contrary.  The  inhabited  part  of  this  province, 
extends  from  Maullin  to  Huilad,  comprising  forty  leagues  from 
north  to  south,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  from  east  to  west,  and 
\ comprises  twenty-five  islands.  There  are  Isla  Grande,  Ancud, 
or  ChUoe  Proper;  Achao,  Lemui,  Quegui,  Chelin,  Tanqui, 
Linlin,  Llignua,  Quenai,  Meulin,  Caguach,  Alau,  Apeau, 
Chaulinec,  Vuta*Chauquis,  Anigue,  Chegniau,  Caucague, 
Calbuco,  Llaicha,  Quenu,  Tabon,  Abtau,  Chiduapi,  and 
Kaur. — Chiloe  Ancud,  or  Isla  Gra?}^^,  being  the  largest  island 

as 

12  The  entire  value  of  the  three  enumerated  articles  amounts  to  L.270,000 
sterling ;  but  the  other  articles  of  export  from  Chili,  formerly  ^nuvcierated, 
are  not  here  included.— £. 

1.  This  is  appended  to  the  English  translation  of  Molina,  and  is  said  to  be 
chiefly  extracted  from  a  work  on  that  subject  by  Pedro  Gonzalis  de  Agueros, 
published  at  Madrid  in  1 7  9 1 . — ^£. 

2  Or  from  long.  73*  to  74'^  20' W.  from  Greenwich — E. 

Z  Called  Cunches  and  Huilliches  by  Molina.  Several  circumstances  in  this 
account  are  interwoven  from  the  text  of  Molina,  Vol.  II.  Book  iv.  ch.  ii. 
This  circumstance  will  account  for  occasional  repetitions}  and  perhaps  some 
apparent  contradictions^  which  may  appear*^— £• 
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as  its  name  imports,  is  the  most  populous,*  and. the  seat  of 
government.  Its  capital,  Castro,  which  is  the  only  city  in 
the  province,  was  founded  in  1566  by  Don  Martin  Ruiz  de 
Gamboa,  during  the  viceroy alty  of  Lope  Garcia  de  Castro  in 
Peru,  and  was  honoured  with  the  name  of  his  family. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  descended  from  the 
continental  aborigines  of  Chili,  as  is  evident  from  their  man« 
ners,  appearance,  and  language  j  yet  are  they  very  different 
in  character,  being  of  a  pacific  and  rather  timid  disposition. 
They  accordingly  made  no  opposition  against  the  handful  of 
Spaniards  who  were  sent  to  subjugate  them  under  Gamboa, 
though  their  population  is  said  to  have  then  exceeded  seventy 
thousand.  Neither  have  they  ever  attempted  to  shake  off 
the  yoke,  except  once  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  when 
a  very  unimportant  insurrection  was  speedily  quelled.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  at  present  amounts  to  upwards  of  eleven 
thousand,  which  are  distributed  into  seventy- six  districts,  each 
of  which  is  governed  by  a  native  ulmen*  The  greatest  part 
of  this  population  is  subject  to  the  Spanish  commanders,  an4 
are  obliged  to  give  personal  service  fifty  days  in  every  year, 
pursuant  to  the  feudal  laws,  which  are  rigorously  enforced  in 
this  province,  though  they  have  been  long  abolished  in  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Chili. 

These  islanders  in  general  possess  great  quickness  of  capa- 
city, and  readily  learn  any  tiling  that  is  taught  them.  They 
have  an  apt  genius  for  all  mechanical  arts,  and  excel  in  car- 
pentry, cabinet-making,  turnery,  and  the  like,  and  are  very 
expert  in  the  construction  of  wooden-houses,  as  indeed  all  the 
habitations  and  even  the  churches  are  of  timber.  They  are 
likewise  good  manufacturers  in  linen  and  woollen,  of  which 
last  mixed  with  the  feathers  of  sea-birds  they  make  very  beau- 
tiful bed-coverings.  They  also  manufacture  ponchos  or  cloaks 
of  various  kinds,  many  of  which  are  striped,  or  embroidered 
with  coloured  silk  or  worsted. 

These  islands  abound  in  wood,  of  which  they  supply  large 
quantities  yearly.  As  it  rains  almost  incessantly,  the  culti<- 
vated  lands  are  commonly  wet  the  whole  year.  Though  they 
have  abundance  of  cattle,  these  are  not  employed  for  plough- 
ing the  ground,  which  is  tilled  or  cultivated  in  the  following 
singular  manner.  About  three  months  before  seed-time, 
their  sheep  are  turned  upon  the  lands  intended  for  a  crop, 
changing  their  situation  every  three  or  four  nights,  in  thp 
manner  called  folding  in  Europe,  by  which  the  land  is  suffi- 
ciently 
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dendy  manured.  The  Held  is  then  strewed  over  with  the 
iMeed  €om»  and  a  stronff  man  scratches  of  slightly  turns  over 
the  soil  to  cover  the  seed,  bysUieans  of  a  rude  impiement  eoni« 
pc»ed  ot  two  croo%cd  sticKs  of  hard  wood  fastened  together 
and  made  sharp,  which  he  forces  into  the  ground  virith  his 
breast  Notwithstanding  this  very  imperiect  tiUage^  the  sub« 
sequent  cr(^  of  wheat  generaUy  yiekis  ten  or  twelve  for  dne. 
They  likewise  ^w  large  quiintities  of  barley,  beans,  peas, 
guinoa^  which  is  a  species  of  cbenojpodium  used  in  making  a 
pleasant  speeies  of  drink,  and  the  largest  and  best  potatoes 
that  are  to  be  found  in  ail  Chili.  Owkig  to  the  moisture  of 
the  climate,  the  grape  never  comes  to  sufficient  maturity  fot 
making  wine ;  but  its  want,  is  supplied  bv  various  kinds  of 
(Cyder,  made  itom  ^iples  and  other  wild  nruits  which  abound 
in  the  country* 

Owing  to  their  habitude  of  frequently  going  from  one 
island  to  another,  where  the  sea  is  far  from  being  pacific,  tibe 
Chilotans  are  all  excellent  sailors,  and  being  active,  docile, 
and  industrious,  they  are  very  much  employed  in  navigating 
the  shipping  of  the  South  Sea>  Their  native  barks  or  piraguas 
tfe  formed  of  from  three  to  five  planks,  sewed  together,  and 
caulked  with  a  species  of  moss  which  grows  on  a  particular 
shrub.  There,  are  vast  numbers  cf  these  barks  all  through 
the  archipelago,  whichihey  manage  very  dexterously  both  with 
sails  and  oars,  and  the  nativea  often  venture  as  far  as  Con« 
ception  in  these  fritil  vessels.  They  are  much  addicted  to 
fishing,  and  fA'ocure  vast  quantities  and  many  kinds  of  excel- 
lent nsh  on  the  sea  around  their  shores.  Of  these  they  dry 
large  quantities,  which  they  export  to  Chili  and  Peru,  am 
the  other  countries  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  likewise  cure 
considerable  quantities  of  testaceous  fishes,  such  as  conchs, 
clams,  and  piuresf  in  the  following  manner.  These  shell  fish 
are  laid  in  a  long  trench,  covered  over  with  the  large  leaves 
of  ihepanke  tinctortaj  over  which  a  layer  of  sUmes  is  laid,  on 
which  a  hot  fire  is  kindled  and  kept  up  for  several  hours. 
The  roasted  fish  are  then  taken  out  of  the  shells,  strung  upon 
lines,  and  hung  up  for  some  time  in  the  smoke  of  wood  fires. 
Cured  in  this  manner  they  keep  well  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  are  carried  for  sale  to  .Ciyo  and  other  inland  districts. 

The  Christian  religion  was  very  readily  embraced  by  the 
Chilotans  after  their  subjugation,  and  they  have  ever  since 
continued  sted&st  in  its  observance.     Tlieir  spiritual  concerns 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  bishop  of  Conception.    For- 
merly 
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tt^ty  tbe  ^^ihrittiefiit  ^^^  ftdmiffit^t^cfd  by  a  nftue^«igft>^lra> 
iid)r  afipcAntlril^  tbie  g6ternor  tt  Obili,  but  that  6fBcer  isHbW 
B6titiimted  bjr  the  yicerov  of  P^u.  T%e  whole  ^ctei^al  mAk 
bf  tibe^e  islands  is  c^irrira  oh  by  diree  or  fi^tir  ships  wbieli 
i^itietbe^eiattimyiy  irom  Peru  and  ChiH,  by  which  they  t^ 
iedye  lihixe^  brandy,  tobacco,  siigisiTV  herb  6f  Paraguay,  salt, 
'BxA  Etirbpebn  |^ood$,  fo^  whidi  ^;^  giv^  in  esfechafige  y^d 
tedar  boards,  tiinber  of  diflferentr  kinds,  ponchos  df  various 
(^ttalities^  li&ms,  nikdiards  driifd  shell-fish,  white-cedar  bostes, 
l»nbrdidered  girdl^  i^iid  atftidlqttanftity  6f  ambet^griswhidl 
is  fonnd  on  £^r  shores.' ^^     M  ''       - 

Th6  navigation  m  ibis  a^^elago  h  difficult  ahdeveii 
dftngerotts  owing  to  tfaie  strength  and  number  of  the  ctiTrents^ 
and  liathing  can  appear  worse  dtllfpted  for  so  perilons  a  sei 
than  the  piraguas  or  boats  which  are  used  bjr  the  islanderSi 
l%Eey  are' without  keel  or  deck,  and  the  planks  of  whidi  they 
ai^  coniposed  are  Slewed  or  laeed  together  by  means  of  strong' 
withld^,  d^  seams  bdng  caulked  or  stuffed  with  a  kind  ^ 
tnoss^  or  witii  poutided  cane  leavers,  over  which  the  withie^ 
are  passed.  Tb^  cross  ttmbers  or  thwarts  are  fixed  by  mean^ 
of  pegs  or  tree^iudis;  In  tbese'^  frail  bdrks,  which  are  very 
leaaly  overset^  the  Chiiotans  venture  with  a  fearlessness  pro- 
ceeding ehth'ely  from  being  aci^stomed  to  dang^,  not  from 
skill  in  avoidmg  it*  Theh*  main  soorce  of  food  is  from  th^ 
sea,  which  is  general  most  bountifal  In  those  parts  of  th6 
World  where  the  earth  is  least  so;  Their  mode  of  fishing  is 
singular  ami  ingenious*  At  low  water,  they  inclose  a  larg^ 
extent  of  the  flat  shore  widi  stakes  interwoven  with  boughs  d 
trees,  forming  a  kind  of  basket-work  $  which  pens  or  corrals 
arexovered  by  every  flood  and  left  diy  by  the  ebb  tide,  at 
whidi  time  they  generally  find  abundance  of  fish.  They  like- 
wise employ  as  food  a  species  of  searweed,  called  htehe^  which 
tibey  form  into  a  kind  of  loaves  or  cakes  which  are  greatly  es- 
teemed  even  by  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Lima.  Seals  ar^ 
more  numerous  in  the  archipelagos  of  Guaitecas  and  Guay^^ 
neoo,  still  farther  to  the  soudi,  where  they  are  eaten  by  the 
natives,  who  are  said  to  acquire  so  rank  tJti  odour  from  the 
use  of  this  food  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  to  leeward. 
Whales  sometimes  run  aground  among  these  islands  but  are 
greatly  more  numerous  farther  to  the  south.  Tliey  have 
probably  retired  from  this  part  of  the  coast  in  consequence  of 
being  persecuted,  as  ambergris  was  formerly  found  in  great 
abundance  on  these  shores^  out  is  now  very  rare. 

All 
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AH  the  islands  are  very  mountaiDOUS  and  craggy,  so  that 
only  a  few  vallies  among  the  hills  and  the  fiat  grounds  near 
the  shore  are  susceptible  of  cultivation.  On  this  scanty  culti- 
vable; ground,  there  are  fortj-one  settlements,  called  pueblos 
»r  townships,  in  tlie  tsla  grande,  or  large  island  of  Chiloe* 
There  is  one  road  indeed  across  the  mountains,  but  the  whole 
interior  of  the  island  is  uninhabited.  The  isle  of  Quinchau 
has  six  pueblas;  Lemui  and  Llaicha  each  four,  Calbuco 
three,  all  the  other  inhabited  islands  only  one  each,  and  there 
are  three  on  the  continent,  in  all  eighty-one.  In  these  pue- 
blas  or  townships,  the  houses  are  much  scattered,  each  being 
placed  upon  its  attached  property.  The  church  stands  near 
the  beach,  having  a  few  huts  erected  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  serve  to  accommodate  the  parishioners  when  they  come 
to  church  on  Sundays  or  any  festival  to  attend  mass.  In  the 
whole  archipelago  there  are  but  four  places  where  the  houses 
are  placed  so  near  together  as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
town  or  village.  These  are  the  city  of  Castro  as  it  is  called, 
Chacao,  Calbuco,  and  the  port  of  San  Carlos.  This  last  is 
the  largest  and  most  flourishing.  In  1774  it  contained  sixty 
houses,  with  462  inhabitants.  In  1791,  it  had  increased  to 
two  hundred  houses  and  eleven  hundred  inhabitants ;  but  its 
prosperity  arose  on  the  ruin  of  Chacao,  which  was  the  only 
port  in  the  whole  archipelago  till  1768.  The  harbour  of 
Chacao  is  rendered  very  dangerous  by  reason  of  many  rocks 
ftnd  shoals,  and  is  much  exposed  to  winds  from  the  north  and 
and  north-east ;  on  which  account  Don  Carlos  de  Berenger, 
when  governor,  recommended  that  a  town  should  be  built  at 
Gacui  del  Ingles f  or  English  harbour,  which  was  accordingly 
ordered  by  the  court  ot  Spain  in  1767.  The  bay  was  then 
naraetl  Bahia  del  Key,  or  Kings  Bay,  and  the  town  and  har- 
l>our  Sau  Carlos.  It  is  in  lat.  41°  57'  S.  and  long.  73°  58' 
W.  The  jTort  is  good,  but  ships  are  often  wrecked  at  the 
entrance,  in  consequence  of  tremendous  hurricanes  which 
come  on  suddenly,  at  which  time  the  land  cannot  be  seen. 
Since  the  erection  of  this  town,  the  seat  of  government  has 
been  removed  to  it  from  Castro. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  motives  could  have  induced 
the  Spaniards  to  settle  in  this  miserable  country,  when  the 
whole  extent  of  thig  western  side  of  South  America  was  open 
to  them.  Where  gold  and  silver  are  to  be  found,  or  where 
wealth  is  to  be  acquired  by  commerce,  men  will  readily  settle, 
Jiowever  barren  and  unfavourable  the  country,  or  however 

3  pestilential 
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pestilential  the  climate.     BUt  Chiloe  offers  no  incitements  to 
avarice,  and  only  a  bare  and  comfortless  subsistence  to  per- 
petual industry.     Perhaps  the  principal  part  of  the  original 
settlers  were  people  who  escaped  from  the  fury  of  the  Arau- 
canians,  unable  to  remove  to  Peru,  or  to  subsist  if  they  got 
there,  'and  who  were  therefore  glad  of  getting  any  place  of 
rest  and  security.     There  is  perhaps  no  other  colony  in  the 
world  to  which  Europeans  have  carried  so  few  of  their  arts 
and  comforts,  or  where  they  have  attempted  to  colonize  under 
so  many  natural  disadvantages.     Two  instances  indeed  may 
be  excepted  j  the  project  of  Philip  II.  to  fortify  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  and  the  unaccountable  settlements  of  the  Norwe- 
gians in  Greenland.     In  Chiloe  it  often  rains  for  a  whole 
month  without  intermission,  and  these  rains  are  frequently 
accompanied  by  such  tremendous  hurricanes  that  the  largest 
trees  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  the  inhabitants  do  not  feel 
safe  in  their  houses.     Even  in  January,  their  mid-summer, 
they  have  often  long-continued  heavy  rain.     If  during  the 
height  of  a  storm  the  smallest  [opening  be  perceived  m  the 
clouds  towards  the  south,  fine  weather  soon  succeeds;  but 
first  the  wind  changes  suddenly  to  the  south,  with  even  greater 
violence  than  it  blew  before  from  the  opposite  quarter,  and 
comes  on  with  a  crash  as  loud  and  sudden  as  the  discharge 
of  a  cannon.     The  storm  then  passes  away  with  a  rapidity 
proportional  to  its  violence,  and  the  weather  clears  up.     But 
at  this  critical  change  of  the  wind,  vessels  are  exposed  to  the 
utmost  danger.     Thunder  and  lightning  are  rare,  but  earths 
quakes  are  frequent.     In  1737  these  islands  suffered  severely 
by  an  earthquake ;  a  few  days  afler  which  a  cloud  or  exha- 
lation of  fire,  coming  from  the  north,  passed  over  the  whole 
archipelago,  and,  as  is  said,  set  fire  to  the  woods  in  many  of 
the  islands  in  the  group  of  the  Guaitecas.     It  is  said  also  that 
these  islands  were  then  covered  over  with  ashes,  and  that 
vegetation  did  not  again  appear  upon  them  till  1750,  thirteefi 
years  afterwards. 

Though  excessively  rainy,  the  climate  is  not  unheaMiy  ^ 
but  no  people  on  earth  ever  had  more  cause  to  believe  tliat 
the  ground  was  cursed  to  bring  forth  thorns  and  tliistle*;,  and 
that  man  is  condemned  to  eat  bread  with  tlie  sweat  of  his 
brow,  as  there  are  none  who  labour  io  iuud  aitd  procure  ho 
little.  They  are  so  poor  as  to  have  no  irou,  or  ^  \^ry  litlie 
that  a  family  which  has  an  axe  fi;uard«  it  like  e  Ua&itwre. 

Their  substitute  for  a  plough  has  Eeai  already  described  a;* 

mani 
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jwde  of  two  crooked  branches  of  a  tree^  with  a  ^barp  Mint 
at  on^  end  and  a  round  ball  at  the  other,  which  they  K)rce^ 
into  Uie  ^und  by  means  of  their  breast,  protectea  by  a 
sheeps  skin  during  this  rude  operation  of  tillage.    Laborious 
9B  this  mode  mast  be  even  in  a  free  soil,  it  is  rendered  still 
more  so  in  Chiloe  far  the  myrtle  r^ots  which  everywhere 
infest  their  cultivated  land.    Tne  little  torn  thev  raise  can 
never  be  left  to  ripen  in  the  field,  on  account  of  the  he$?7 
and  frequent  ra|ns«    It  must  be  cut  before  it  ripens,  and  Its 
sheaves  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  sun^shine^  if  the  sun  happens 
then  to  shine;  and  otherwise  it  has  to  be  dried  within  doors^. 
BrQ»d  is  consequently  a  luxury  which  is  reserved  for  great 
occasions;  mid  the  want  of  which  is  supplied  by  'means  of 
excellent  potatoes,  far  better  than  any  that  are  produced  in 
Pern  or  Chili. 

Apples  and  strawberries  are  their  only  fruit,  both  of  which 
are  good  and  plentiful.     The  woods  produce  a  plaint  called 
quiltfiga^  much  resembling  the  esparto  or  btbom  of  $pain,, 
from  which  they  manufacture  their  cables;  and  they  make 
smaller  ropes  from  several  leafless  parasitical  plants  which 
twine  round  the  larger  trees  like  vines  or  bindwood.     J^ 
sgeoie&  of  wild  cane  or  reed  serves  to  roof  their  houses,  and 
its  leaves  serve  as  hay  or  fodder  for  the  few  horses  which  are 
kqpt  in  this  inhospitable  country.     Ip  that  part  of  the  conti- 
Tk&Lt  which  belongs  to  tbi^  province,  there  is  a  tree^  called 
aUrse  by  the  Spaniards  and  lakual  by  the  Indians,  which 
supplies  the  principal  part  of  their  exports,  as  from  50,00(> 
to  60,000  planks  of  its  wood  are  sent  yearly  to  Lima.     It 
grows  to  a  large  size^  and  has  so  even  and  regular  a  grain  as 
to  admit  of  being  cleft  by  wedges  into  boards  or  pknks  of 
any  desired  thickness,  even  smoother  than  could  be  done  by 
a  saw.     Neither  Agueros  nor  FaUcner  had  ever  seen  the  tree  ; 
but  the  latter  supposed  it  of  the  fir  tribe  from  description, 
and  supposes  it  might  thrive  in  England  if  its  seeds  could  be 
brought  over,  as  the  country  in  which  it  grows  is  as  cold  as 
Britain,  and  it  is  reckoned  the  most  valuable  timber  of  that 

countiy 

4  In  many  parts  of  Norway,  the  peasants  have  to  win,  or  dry,  th^ 
com  sheaves  spitted  op  wooden  spars  set  upon  stakes  in  die  open  air;  and 
a  nobleman  in  the  western  Scots  Highlands,  has  shades  in  which  to  d|7  his 
com  and  hay,  where,  the  sheavtt  are  hung  upon  p^  like  herrings  in  % 
curing  house.  Yet  bad  as  is  the  climate  of  Chiloe^  v;eland  and  Kamtsiiatka 
cangrow  no  com  at  alLsr-*B. 


country  bq^  f<Nr  beauty  iiud  dur^lj^p.  The  bark  of  tfak- 
^ee  maj(ie»  eifcellent  oakuin  fpr.  that  :part  of  sbips  whick  is 
upder  water^  but  does  not  answer  wh^n  expoe^  to  the  sm 
and  «Mr-  lliey  expon  al^o  tb^  wood  of  « tree  named  Ipmm, 
fpr  axleT];jr^es.  ai^d  tne  poles  of  qarriagee  $  of  a  partkular  kind 
of  hitzle  for  ship'-bi^ildingi  whi^  aodwers «S)QeUentIy  fi)r oars; 
they  likewise  make  chests  and  boxiss  of  a  species  of  <^prea8»  antil 
of  a  tree  iiw^  ciru§litlo% 

Hsqcns  ar^  ^  principle  article  vmoim  th^r  exports,  an  hogv 
are  the  ^ost  nujoaerou^  animal^  ixx  Cbiloe,  where  they  fijMl 
their  pwi)  &94  in  tbe  wpo|l%  Few  sbeep  are  kept,  yet  there 
ate  sufl^e^t  to  fufnisli  wopl  td  giire  employment  to  thsi 
women.  From  this  th^y  man^frcture  punches,  two  of  which 
give  sufficient  work  to  a  woiuiLn  for  a  whole  year^  as  Ae^ 
work  without  a  loqip.  The  warp  is  stretched  between  a  set 
of  p^,  md  they  waiy^  in  the  woof  with  their  fingers,  yet 
xnske  the  work  remarkably  ftne,  ^livwg«  andbeautift^  T)\ef 
make. also  a  smaller  kind,  called  i^^ti^,. which  aie  die 
ordinary  dress  ot  the  qegro^  nt  Lima.  Besides  these,  thw 
manufacture  blankets  and  rugs,  or  coverlets  for  beds,  and 
linen  Qloth;  whficl^  last  iawpv^n  in  looms« 

In  supam^r  whei?  t^e  vessels  arrive  from  CdBao,  Saa 
Carlos  is  like  a  fair,,  ^s  this  is  the  <>nly  opportuni^  enjoyed 
by  the  Chilptans  to  get  su{]|)lied  with  any  thing  whieh  is  not 
the  produce  oi  tb^ir  own  country^  or  to  dispose  of  any  portion 
of  their  sqiitlus  produce*  As  they  have  no  mesey  or  cirou-> 
lating  medium  of  cou^merce,  the  wbde  trade  is  carried  on  b;^ 
means  of  barter,;  which  would  leave  the  islanders  at  tlie 
mercy  of  the  iperchants  from  lima,  but  for  the  interference 
of  the  goveniment.  Qn  the  arrival  of  the  first  ship  of  the 
season,  the  cabildo  or  municipal  m^istracy  ci  San  Carlos, 
fixes  a  money  price  at  which  every  thinff  is  to  be  rated  oo 
both  sides;  which  me^ns  of  regulating  the  market  seems  ab* 
solutely  necessary^  as  oth^rjnrise  the  Chilotans  in  buying  would 
be  obliged  to  giv^  any  price  demanded  by  the  seller,  and  iis 
selUi^  would  have  to  take  %uy  price  offered.  1^x11  it  woaU 
be  much  for  their  advantage  to  export  their  own  commodities ; 
but  the  whole  archipelago  does  not  contain  a  single  vessd 
large  enough  to  make  a  voyage  to  Peru  or  even  to  Chili. 
Formerly  the  soldiers  who  were  in  garrison  in  this  province 
used  to  receive  their  pay  in  clothes  and  other  articles  of  which 
they  might  he  in  want ;  but  they  were  ordered  by  a  late  re- 
gulation to  be  paid  in  i^ecie ;  and  if  this  be  cpntinued  it  must 

occasion 
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bcdision  an  important  change  in  th^  commercial  sitaation  of 
Chiloe,  by  introducing  a  circulating  medium.  In  San  Carlbs 
there  is  a  garrison  of  regular  troops,  consisting  of  S3  artillery- 
men, 56  dragoons,  and  53  infantry.  The  militia  of  the  ar- 
chipelago consists  of  1569  men,  including  officers;  which 
have  to  do  garrison  duty,  but  receive  no  pay  or  rations, 
having  to  serve  entirely  at  their  own  expence. 

The  inhabitants  of  Chiloe  consists  only  of  two  classes  of 
people,  Spaniards  and  Indians,  there  being  no  negroes  and 
no  mixed  breed  or  mestees.  The  want  of  negroes^  Is  easily 
explained  by  the  poverty  of  the  islanders ;  but  we  are  not 
told  how  it  happens  that  the  other  two  races  have  not  inter- 
mixed ^.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  a  most  extraor- 
dinary change  has  taken  place  in  the  language  of  these  islands 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century;  insomuch 
that  the  language  of  the  Indian  inhabitants  consists  entirely 
of  Spanish  words,  but  all  the  inflexions,  the  syntax,  and  the 
idiomatic  manner  of  expression  are  Chilese,  that  is  to  say 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  Moluchese  dialect  of  the  Chili- 
dusu. 

Both  men  and  women  of  the  Spanish  population  in  Chiloe 
go  barefooted,  except  a  few  of  the  principal  families  who  sa- 
crifice convenience  to  pride ;  as  in  a  country  so  continually 
wet  it  is  safer  to  go  about  with  naked  feet  than  to  have  them 
in  wet  coverings.  The  men  universally  wear  the  poncko. 
The  houses,  or  hovels  rather,  are  all  built  of  wood,  and  the 
crevices  are  stopped  with  sheep-skin  or  rags.  The  roofs  are 
all  thatched ;  and  the  climate  is  so  rainy  that  this  soon  ro^s 
and  must  be  frequently  renewed.  These  dwellings  consist  pf 
a  single  Toom,  in  which  the  family,  the  cattle,  and  the  poultry, 
are  all  accommodated.  A  few  of  the  inhabitants  who  can 
afford  superior  accommodation,  have  houses  divided  into  se- 
veral apartments,  wainscoted  within,  arid'  roofed  with  de^J. 
Being  all  of  wood,  fires  are  frequent  occurrences ;  but  as  the 
houses  are  scattered ,  the  mischief  does  not  extend.  Owing  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the  miserable  state  of  the 
roads,  a  family  in  the  scattered  and  solitary  situation  in  which 
the  houses  are  placed,  is  often  weeks,  and  sometimes  months 

without 

5  Pk-obably  the  gradations  have  not  been  attended  to,  because  the  ni^it 
discrimination  of  ranks  has  not  been  deemed  worth  while  in  so  poor  %l 
country.  Perhaps  the  mestees  and  their  gradations  are  all  elevated  to  tttc 
rank  of 'Spaniards,  or  all  depressed  to  that  of  vassal  Chilotatts.r-£. 
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without  any  commttnication  with  their  neighbaurs.  There 
is  neither  hospital,  physician,  nor  surgeon  in  the  whole  pro- 
vince. A  sick  person  is  laid  in  a  bed  or  a  heap  of  skins  near 
a  large  fire,  and  remains  there  till  recovery  or  death  supervene. 
The  missionaries  who  visited  tliese  islands  could  find  no  books 
from  which  to  teach  the  children  to  read,  and  when  th^ 
wished  them  to  write  there  was  no  paper.  Necessity  pro- 
duced a  substitute,  and  they  used  wooden  boards  or  tablets, 
on  which  they  wrote  with  a  substance  which  could  be  washed 
out*  Such  is  the  miserable  situation  of  the  Spanish  inhabi- 
tants of  the  archipelago  of  Chiloe :  yet  they  dare  not  leave 
their  wretched  birth-place  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  for* 
tunes.  The  small-pox  is  hitherto  unknown  among  them,  and 
those  who  have  attempted  to  go  elsewhere  have  been  cut  off 
by  that  loathsome  disease.  In  1783,  the  entire  population  of 
this  dreary  province  amounted  to  23,477,  of  miom  11,985 
were  of  Spanish  descent,  and  11,4^92  Indians* 


Section  XIV. 

Account  of  the  Native  Tribes  inhabiting  the  southern  extremity 

ofSsiuth  America  '. 

The  poet  Ercilla  has  made  the  name  of  the  Araucanians 
«o  famous  that  it  were  improper  now  to  change  the  appella- 
tion. But  that  denomination  properly  belongs  only  to  those 
tribes  of  the  Picunches  who  inhabit  the  country  of  Arauco  ^ 
The  nations  or  tribes  who  inhabit  the  southern  extremity  of 
South  America  are  known  among  themselves  by  the  general 

VOL.  V.  cc  names 

1  This  supplementary  section  or  appendix  is  added  to  the  second  volume 
0f  Molina^  apparently  by  the  English  translator,  and  is  said  to  be  chiefly  ex- 
tracted from  the  description  of  Patagonia  by  Falkner.  As  the  subject  ia 
new  and  interesting,  we  have  been  induced  to  extend  somewhat  beyond  the 
rigid  letter  of  a  collection  of  i^oyagec  and  travels.  The  picrwre  of  man  in 
varied  circumstances  of  savage  life,  is  one  of  the  most  unportant  pieces  of 
information  to  be  derived  from  a  collection  such  as  that  vre  have  undertaken ; 
and  where  direct  means  of  communicating  that  intelligence  are  unattainable^ 
k  is  surely  better  to  employ  such  as  can  be  procured  than  none.-»E. 

S  It  will  easily  be  seen  m  the  immediate  sequel,  that  Falkner  yenr  impro- 
periy  uses  Picunches  as  a  eeneric  term,  as  it  signifies  in  a  limited  manner 
the  northern  people.  Mohna  most  properly  denominates  the  whole  abori^ 
|;ines  of  Chili  on  both  ndes  of  the  Andes,  Chilese,  as  speaking  one  language, 
tlK  Chilklugn ;  names  the  tribes  •£  Arauco  and  thpi^  in  the  same  renub- 
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names  of  Moluches  and  Puelches ;  the  fonner  signifying  the 
warlike  people,  and  the  latter  the  eastern  people. 

The  Moluches  or  warlike  people,  are  divided  into  the  Ft' 
cunckeSf  or  people  of  the  north,  the  Pehuenches  or  people  of 
the  fine  country,  and  Huilliches  or  people  of  the  south.  The 
Picunches  inhabit  the  mountains  from  Coquimbo  to  some- 
what below  St  Jago  in  Spanish  Chili.  The  Pehuenches  bor- 
der on  these  to  the  north,  and  extend  to  the  parallel  of  Val- 
divia.  Both  of  these  are  included  in  history  under  the  name 
of  Araucanians  ^.  Their  long  and  obstinate  wars  with  the 
Spaniards,  with  the  Puelches  and  with  each  other,  hare  great- 
ly diminished  their  numbers ;  but  they  have  been  stiU  more 
diminished  by  the  havoc  which  has  been  made  among  them 
by  brandy,  that  curse  of  the  American  Indians,  for  which 
thev  have  often  been  known  j»  sell  their  wives  and  children, 
ana  to  engage  in  savage  scenes  of  civil  bloodshed,  entailing 
wide  and  endless  deadly  feuds*  The  small-pox  has  nearly  com- 
pleted the  work  of  war  and  drunkenness,  and  wh^  Falkner 
left  the  country  they  could  hardly  muster  four  thousand  men 
among  them  all. 

The  Huilliches  possess  the  country  from  Valdivia  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  Tliey  are  divided  into  four  tribes, 
who  are  improperly  classed  together  as  one  nation,  since 
three  of  them  are  evidently  of  a  difFerent  race  from  the  fourth. 
That  branch  which  reaches  to  the  sea  of  Chilo^  and  beyond 
the  lake  of  Nahuelhuaupi  speaks  the  general  language  of 
Chili,  differing  only  irom  the  Pehuenches  and  Picunches  in 
pronunciation.  The  others  speak  a  mixed  language,  com- 
posed of  the  Moluche  and  Tehuel  tongue,  which  latter  is  the 
Patagon ;  and  these  tribes,  from  their  great  stature,  are  evi- 
dently of  Patagonian  orimn.  Collectively  these  three  tribes 
are  called  the  Vuta-HuiTliches,  or  great  southern-people; 
separately  they  are  named  Chonos,  Poy-yes,  and  Key-yes. 
The  Chonos  inhabit  the  archipelago  of  Chili,  and  the  adjoining 
shores  of  the  continent.  The  Poy-yes  or  Peyes  possess  the  coast 
from  lat  48^  to  something  more  than  51^  S.    The  Key-yes 

or 

Ijcan  confederacy  Araucanians ;  and  gives  distinct  names  like  Falkner  to  the 
allied  tribes^  the  Puelches^  Cunchese^  Huilliches,  Pehuenches^  and  others. 
Falkner  appears  to  have  chosen  to  denominate  the  whole  from  the  trihe 
whose  dialect  he  first  became  acquainted  with;  and  some  others  seem  to  -se- 
lect  the  Mohiches  as  the  parent  tribe. — £. 

8  This  account  differs  essentially  from  the  history  we  have  just  given 
from  th^  writings  t>f  Molina,  an  intelligent  native  of  Chili,  whfch  cannot  be 
repeated  in  the  short  compass  of  a  note.— £. 
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of'Keyes  extend  irom  thence  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The 
Moluches  maintain  some  flocks  of  sheep,  principally  for  the 
sake  of  their  wool,  and  cultivate  a  small  quatitity  of  com. 

The  Puelches  or  eastern  people,  which  name  they  receive 
from  the  natives  of  Chili  j  are  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Molu'- 
ches,  on  the  south  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  on  the  east  by 
the  sea,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Spaniards.  They  are  subdi- 
vided into  four  tribes,  the  Taluhets,  Diuihets,  Chcchehets,  and 
Tehuelhets.  The^Vs^  of  these  or  Taluhets^  are  a  ivandering 
race  who  prowl  over  the  country,  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
first  desaguadero  as  far  as  the  lakes  of  Guanacache  in  the  juris- 
diction of  San  Juan  and  San  Luiz  de  la  Punta.  Some  of  them 
are  also  to  be  found  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Cordova,  on  the 
rivers  Segundo  Ter«o  and  Quafto.  When  the  Jesuits  were 
expelled  from  the  missions,  this  tribe  could  scarcely  raise 
two  hundred  fighting  men,  and  even  in  conjunction  with  all 
their  allies  not  above  five  hundi^ed.  The  second  of  these 
tribes,  called  the  Diuihets^  is  also  a  wandering  race,  which 
borders  westwardly  on  the  Pehuertches,  between  the  latitudes 
of  35®  and  38°  S.  They  extend  along  the  rivers  Sanguel 
Colorado  and  Hueyque,  and  nearly  to  the  Casuhati  on  the 
east.  This  nation  and  that  of  the  Taluhets  are  collectively 
called  Pampas  by  the  Spaniards,  whose  settlements  in  Tucu» 
man  and  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  L^  Plata  they  have  al^ 
ways  infested,  and  sometimes  even  endangered.  The  third 
tribe  of  the  Puelches  is  naijied  the  Chechehets,  ot  easterns- 
people.  The  country  which  they  chiefly  frequent  is  situated 
between  the  rivers  Hueyque  and  the  first  desaguadero  or  Rio 
Colorado,  and  from  thence  to  the  second  desaguadero  or  Rio 
Negro.  They  are  a  tall  and  stout  wandering  race  resembling 
the  Patagonians,  but  speak  a  quite  diflerent  language.  Their 
dispositions  are  friendly  and  inofiensive,  but  they  are  a  bold 
and  active  enemy  when  provoked.  They  are  now  deduced 
to  a  small  number  by  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox.  The 
fourth  race,  called  the  Tehuelhets^  or  in  their  own  language 
the  Tehuel-kunnees  or  southern-men,  are  the  real  Pate- 
gonians.  These  are  again  subdivided  into  many  tribes,  all  of 
which  and  the  Chechehets  also  are  called  Serranos  or  moun- 
taineers by  the  Spaniards.  The  Leuviiches^  who  seem  to  be 
the  head  tribe  of  all  the  Serranos,  live  on  the  Rio  Negro. 
They  speak  the  same  language  with  the  Chechehets,  but  with 
tt' small  mixture  of  the  Tehuel.  This  tribe  used  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  the  Spaniard^j  that  they  might  hunt  in  se- 
curity 
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curity  in  the  pampas  or  immense  plains  of  Buenos  Ajrrei. 
About  the  year  1740,  however,  they  were  provoked  to  war  by 
a  most  wantcm  and  treacherous  attack,  and  Buenos  Avr^ 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  destroyed,  had  not  these 
injured  people  been  appeased  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  The 
l^uelhets  are  more  numerous  than  all  the  other  tribes  of 
these  parts  together,  and  are  the  perpetual  enemies  of  the 
Moluches  who  are  so  terrible  to  the  l^aniards,  whom  they 
would  have  long  since  destroyed  if  they  had  been  equally  well 
supplied  with  horses. 

To  the  south  of  these  are  the  Chulilau-Kunnecs,  and  the 
Sebuan-Kunnees,  who  are  the  most  southerly  of  the  eques- 
trian  tribes.  The  country  beyond  them,  all  the  way  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  is  possessed  by  the  last  of  the  Tehuel 
tribes,  called  Yacana-Kunnees  or  foot-people,  as  they  have 
no  horses.  These  are  an  inoffensive  race,  who  are  vexy  swiil 
runners,  and  subsist  mostly  on  fish.  .  The  other  Tehuelhets 
and  tlie  HuiUiches  sometimes  attack  this  tribe  for  the  purpo^ 
of  making  slaves  of  the  prisoners.  The  ordinary  stature  of 
all  the  Tehuel  tribes  is  frqiQ  six  to  seven  feet.  None  of  the 
]f  uelches  either  keep  sbe^  or  cultivate  the  ground,  but  de- 
pend altogether  on  hunting,  for  which  purpose  they  k^p  9- 
great  number  of  dp^« 

The  belief  in  aii  infinite  mim][)er  of  spirits,  eood  and  evil, 
is  common  to  all  the  native,  tribes  south  of  tne  Rio  Plata. 
From  the  north  of  that  .^ver  to  tlie  Orinoco  a  different  laxkr 
guage  prevails,  accompanijed.by  a  different  form  of  superstir 
tion.  The  Puelcbes  do  not  appear  to  acknowledge  any  of 
those  numerous  spii*its  as  supreme  over  the  rest.  The  Talu^ 
hets  and  Diuibets  call  a  good  spirit  Soychu^  or  he  wl^o  pre^ 
sides  in  the  land  of  strong  drink.  The  Tehuelhets  call  an 
evil  spirit  Atskanna  Kanatz^  the  other  Puelcbes  denomiqate 
the  same  beiii^  Valrchu.  Huecuvu  must  be  another  name 
for  the  evil  epirjit ;  as  the  Chechehets  give  the  name  of  Hue* 
cuvu-mapu  or  the  devils-country  to  a  great  sandy  desert,  into 
which  they  never  venture  lest  they  should  be  overwhelmed. 

Among  the  northern  Indians,  each  cast  or  small  tribe  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  some  animal ;  as  the  tribe  of  the 
tyger,  the  lion,  the  guanaco,  the  ostrich,  and  the  like.  They 
believe  that  each  tribe  had  its  own  particular  creator,  who 
resided  in  some  huge  cavern  under  a  lake  or  hill,  to  which  all 
of  that  tribe  will  go  after  death,  to  enjoy  the  felicity  of  eternal 
inebriation.    These  good  creative  spirits,  according  to  their 

opinion, 
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opinibn,  haTing  first  created  the  world,  made  the  diffbrent 
races  of  men  and  anim^s^  each  in  their  respective  cave*  To 
the  Indians,  th^  gave  the  spear,  the  bow  and  arrow,  and 
the  laque  or  hm  and  thong :  to  the  Spaniards  fire  arm^« 
Animids  they  allege  were  likewise  created  in  these  sabter« 
ranean  abodes  of  the  spirits^  such  ay  were  nimblest  coming 
first  out.  When  bulb  and  Cows  were  comini^  out  last  of  ally 
the  Indians  were  frightened  at  thef  si^t  of  their  horns,  and 
stopped  up  the  mouth  6f  their  eavem ;  but  the  Spaniards  w^e 
wiser  and  let  them  out.  Thus  they  explain  the  reascm  why 
they  had  no  cattle  till  after  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards.  In 
their  opinion,  all  the  animals  who  have  been  created  in  these 
hidden  caverns  have  not  yet  emerged.  They  attribute  all 
the  misfortunes  or  diseases  whidh  happen  to  men  or  animals 
to  the  agenfip  of  the  evil  spirits,  wlio  are  cbntinually  wander* 
ing  about  the  world  in  search  of  mischief.  Their  priests  or 
jugfflers  rather,  are  each  supposed  to  ire  attended  by  two 
&mifiar  evil  spirits,  to  whom  the  soub  of  these  jugglers  are 
associated  after  death,  and  with  whom  they  go  about  to  do 
mischief.  The  jugglers  are  of  both  sexes ;  but  it  seems  as  if 
it  were  thought  an  occi!spation  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man, 
as  the  male  wizards  are  conipelled  U>  dress  Tike  women  and 
are  not  permitted  to  marry.  The  female  jugglers  are  under 
no  such  restriction.  Thqr  are  generally  chosen  while  children 
to  be  initiated  in  the  ntystaries  of  this  profession,  fixim  among 
those  who  are  most  cmminate,  and  such  as  happen  to  be 
aulgect  to  epilepsy  or  St  Vitus'  dance  are  considered  as  espe* 
dally  marked  out  for  the  service  of  the  jugglers.  It  is  a  very 
dangerous  profession,  as  these  jugglers  are  frequently  put  to 
death  when  any  calamity  happens  to  befal  either  the  chiefs  or 
die  people. 

No  ceremonies  are  performed  in  honour  of  the  good  flints. 
That  which  is  addressed  toihe  evil  ones  is  performed  in  the 
{bllowing  manner.  The  assistants  assemble  in  the  Intt  or  tent 
of  the  wizard,  who  is  concealed  in  a  corner  of  the  tent,  where 
he  has  a  drum,  one  or  two  round  calabashes  with  a  few  small 
^GSL  shells  in  them  to  make  a  noise,  like  the  maraca  or  rattle 
of  the  Brazilian  sorcerers,  and  some  square  bags  of  painted 
hide  in  which  he  keeps  bis  spells.  He  begins  the  ceremony 
by  making  a  strange  noise  with  his  drum  and  rattle,  aftei* 
which  he  feigns  to  &11  into  a  fit,  which  is  supposed  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  a  struggle  with  the  evil  spirit  who  then  entera 
into  him.    During  this  fit,  he  keeps  his  eye-lids  lifted  up, 
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distorts  his  features,  foams  at  the  month,  seems  to  dislocate 
his  joints,  and  after  many  violent  and  unnatural  motions  re- 
mains stiff  and  motionless,  like  a  person  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy. 
After  some  time  he  comes  to  himself,  as  if  having  gained  the 
victory  over  the  evil  spirit.  He  next  causes  a  laint  shrill 
moumiul  voice  to  be  heard  within  his  tabernacle,  as  of  the 
evil  spirit,  who  is  supposed  to  acknowledge  himself  vanquish- 
ed ;  after  which  the  wizard,  from  a  kind  of  tripod,  answers 
all  questions  that  are  put  to  him  It  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  these  answers  turn  out  true  or  fake,  as  on  all  sinister 
events  the  fault  is  laid  on  the  spirit.  On  these  conjuring 
occasions,  the  juggler  is  weU  paid  by  those  who  consult  the 
destinies. 

These  southern  nations  make  skeletons  of  their  dead,  as  ia 
done  likewise  by  the  native  tribes  on  the  OrinocC)  $  but  it  is 
singular  that  this  practice  does  not  prevail  among  the  inter* 
mediate  tribes,  that  inhabit  between  the  Maranon  and  Rio 
Plata.  On  such  occasions,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
women  of  the  tribe  performs  the  ceremony  of  dissection.  The 
entrails  are  burnt,  and  the  bones,  after  the  flesh  has  been  cut 
off  as  clean  as  possible,  are  buried  till  the  remaining  fibres 
decay.  Tliis  is  the  custom  of  the  Moluches  and  rampas, 
but  the  Serranos  place  the  bones  on  a  high  frame-work  c£ 
canes  or  twigs  to  bleach  in  the  sur  and  rain.  While  the 
dissector  is  at  work  on  the  skeleton,  'the  Indians  walk  inces- 
santly round  the  tent,  having  their  faces  blackened  with  soot, 
dressed  in  long  skin  mantles,  singing  in  a  mournful-  voice, 
and  striking  the  ground  with  their  long  spears,  to  drive  away 
the  evil  spirits.  Some  go  to  condole  with  the  widow  and  re- 
lations of  the  dead,  if  these  are  wealthy  enough  to  reward 
them  for  their  mourning  with  bells,  beads,  and  other  trinkets.; 
as  their  customary  condolence  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be  ofiered 
gratuitously,  for  they  prick  their  arms  and  legs  with  thorns, 
and  feel  pain  at  least  if  not  sorrow.  The  horses  belonging 
to  the  deceased  are  slain,  that  he  may  ride  upon  them  in. the 
dlhue-mapUy  or  country  of  the  dead  j  but  a  few  of  these  are 
reserved  to  carry  his  bones  to  the  place  of  sepulchre,  which 
is  done  in  grand  ceremony  within  a  year  after  his  death. 
They  are  then  packed  up  in  a  hide,  and  laid  on  the  favourite 
horse  of  the  deceased,  which  is  adorned  with  mantles,  feathers, 
and  other  ornaments  and  trinkets*  In  this  manner  the  caval- 
cade moves  to  the  family  burial-place,  often  three  hundred 
leagues  from  the  place  of  deaths  so  wide  and  distant  are  their 
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Wanderings  in  di«  boundless  plains  to  tlie  south  of  the  Rio 
Plata. 

The  Molucfaes  and  Pampas  bury  in  large  square  pits  about 
»x  feet  deep,  the  bones  bang  first  accm^ately  put  into  their 
proper  places  and  tied  together,  clothed  in  the  best  robes  of 
the  deceased,  and  ornamented  with  beads  and  fea.therS|  all  of 
which  are  cleaned  or  changed  once  a-year.  These  skeletons 
are  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  in  a  row,  with  all  the  weapons 
and  other  valuables  belong  to  each  laid  beside  him.  The  pit 
is  then  covered  over  wkh  oeams  or  twigs,  on  which  the  earth 
is  spread.  An  old  matron  of  each  tribe  is  appointed  to  the 
care  of  these  sepulchres,  who  has  to  open  them  once  a-year, 
to  clean  and  new  clothe  the  skeletous,  for  which  service  she 
is  held  in  great  estimation.  The  bodies  of  the  slain  horses 
are  placed  round  the  sepulchre,  raised  on  their  feet  and  sup- 
ported by  stakes.  These  sepulchres  are  generally  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  ordinary  habitations  of  the  tribe.  Every 
year  they  pom:  upon  them  some  bowls  of  their  first  ma(& 
ehica^  or  fermented  liquor,  and  drink  to  the  happiness,  of  the 
dead«  The  Tehuelhets  and  other  southern  tribes  carry  their 
dead  to  a  great  distance  from  their  ordinary  dwellings,  into 
the  "desert  near  the  sea*coast,  where  they  arrange  them  above 
^olind  surrounded  by  their  horses.  It  is  probable  that  only 
IJiDse  Indians  who  carry  their  dead  to  considerable  distances 
reduce^em  to  skeletons,  from  the  following  circumstance. 
In  the  voyage  of  discovery  made  in  1746  in  the  St  Antonip 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  Jesuits 
who  accompanied  the  expedition  found  one  of  these  tents  or 
houses  of  the  dead.  On  one  side  six  banners  of  cloth  of  va- 
rious colours,  each  about  half  a  yard  square,  were  set  up  on 
high  poles  fixed  in  the  ground  ;  and  on  the  other  side  five 
dead  horses  stufied  with  straw  and  supported  on  stakes. 
Within  the  house,  there  were  two  ponchos  extaaded,  on  which 
lay  the  bodies  of  two  men  and  a  woman,  having  the  flesh 
and  hair  still  remaining.  On  the  top  of  the  house  was  another 
ponehOf  rolled  up  and  tied  with  a  coloured  woollen  band,  in 
which  a  pole  was  fixed,  from  which  eight  tassels  of  wool  were 
suspended. 

Widows  are  obliged  to  observe  a  long  and  rigorous  mourn- 
ing. During  a  whole  year  after  the  death  of  their  husbands, 
they  must  keep  themselves  secluded  in  the  tents,  never  going 
out  except  on  the  most  necessary  avocations,  and  having  no 
cbmmunication  with  any  one.    In  all  this  time,  they  must 
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absUan  ftom  eating^tl^  flesh  of  honesy  oows,  ostrkbe^  or 
guaoacosy  must  never  wash  their  faces  i¥hich  are  conatantljr 
tmeared  with  soot,  and:  any  breach  of  cbastky  daring  tbk 
Tear  of  mourning  is  puimbcd  with  the  death  of  both  parties 
07  the  rdations  of  the  ha4>and. 

The  office  of  ^^  or  chiefs  is  hereditary^  and  aU  the  boos 
of  a  ya  tnay  ki^^i^  likewise  if  they  etm  {Mrocore  folkmersi 
bttt  the  dignity  is  of  eo  little  conseqacnte  that  nobiidy-^hnoat ' 
opvets  the  ofitce.    To  hiafi  belongs  the  offioe  of  pfoledingihia ' 
fcdlowers,  of  composing  diffisrenoes,  and  of  delirarin^  up^aify 
o&oder  who  is  to  be  capital^  ptmidied ;  hi  all  which'  oase^ 
hjfs;  will  is  the  sole  law.    These  petty  despots  are  prone  4iy> 
bribery)  and  will  readily  sacrifice  their  vassals  and  even-  iheir 
kindr^  for  a  good  bribe.     They  we  esteemed  iii  propertim 
to  their  doquence,  and  any  chief  who  is  not.hiitisclf  doqoent " 
enq>loys  an  orator  to  harangue  die  tribe  in  his  place,    ^hen 
two.  or  more  trib(«  form  an  alfiance  aniasta^ximmon'enemy^  > 
they  elect  an  apo^  or  commander'^in-aiicf^  from,  the  ablest  or 
most  celebrated  of  the  3^1,  or  hereditary  chiefe.    fiiit  this  : 
k>ffij^,  though  nominaliv  elective,  has  been  long  heneditaty  • 
among  the  southern  tripes  in  the  finally  \crf:  CwugKpA^    The: 
hereditary  diieft^  nailed  yasj  dmerm^  or  tdrnms^  have^^tto 
power  to  take  any  thiijig  from  their  vassals,  neither  can  they 
obh'ge  them  to  p^ftinii  any  work  without  payment.    On  the 
contrary  they  must  treat  them  kindly  and  relieve  their  waniS) 
or  their  vawals  will  pnt<  themselves  misder  the  pooteotion  of  a 
more  generous  cbie£      Many  of  them  thereibre  wave,  the 
priviWe  of  their  birth,  and  dediBe  having  any  vassals^  be^ 
cause  ^ey  vie  expensive  appendages,.which  yield  little  profit. 
But  every  one  muist  attadu  tbemsdves  to  some  chiei^  or  they 
would  undoubtedly  be  put  to  death  or  €«dttced  to  slavery. . 

Every  man  buys  his. wife  fi^om  her  relations,  widi  or  with* 
out  her  cons^t,  and  then  tokes  possession  of  her  as*  Iris  pro* 
party*     But  if  the  woman  liapp^is  to  have  fixed  her  bSE&c^ 
tions  on  another,  slie  contrives  tx>  wear  out  the  patience  of 
her  purchas^f  who  either  turns  her  away  or  sells  'her  to  the 
man  of  her  choice,  but  seldom  uses,  her  ill.    Widows,  and 
orphan  girls  are  at  their  own  disposal.    The  yas  or'  ulmens 
have  generally  two  or  three  wives  4  and  even  the  common 
people  may  have  as  many  as  th^  pkase,  but  wives  are  dear  ' 
and  they  are  generally  contented  widi  one.    The  lives. of  the 
women  are  one  continued  series  of  labour.    They  fetch  wood 
#n4  wMer  f  dr^ss  the  victuals  i  make,  mend,  und  dean  the 
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hiiftlMui4fl}  ^^  ft^  ^e  ^d  <>f  ^e  knunejr  set  up^the  tents^ 
SkkBeai  or  evea  tbr.mcM  ^idvancea  :ppqpiaii^  {[ive  no  rdii^ 
fiooi  tbeae  labmr%  and  it  woidd  be  vedkoned^nommioas  in 
the  hu^bwdi  to  give  limn  noy  assiaeanee*  Ine  women  of 
noUefaauliea  may  h«ve  slaves  lo<]:«iievetheni  of  these  labours^ 
bat  when  in  want  of  these^  jnost  undergo  the  same  fetimes  as 
thevfist*  Yetithe  trib^  of  the  sontheni  extremity  of  Ame* 
tim  asenpt  brutal  to  thar  women  like  those  in  the  nortb^ 
mod  the  marriages  onlr  endure  during  pleasure,  though  thos6 
who  haive  childrea  sddom  separate*  Ihe  hndband  invariably 
protects  his  wife^  even  when  in  ih^  wrong ;  and  if  defected 
in  any  crimiiial  intereoursey  tH  ins  imger  fidla  upon  <^  para^^ 
fikWTf  who  is  oruellybeaten^.  unless  he  oan  atone  tot  ihe  in-' 
Jury  by  payment*  Their  jugglers  sometimes  persuade  th^m 
to  send  their  wives  into  the  woods,  to  prostitute  themselv^ 
to  the  first  person  they  meet,  whieb  is  obvioudy  a  device  for 
ccmsoling  themselves  from  the  cdibacy  to  which  they  arecon-^ 
demned.  The  husbands  readily  obey  these  directions;  but 
there  are  women  in  whom  native  modesty  overpowers  super* 
stitiou,  who  refuse  obedience  to  their  husbands  on  such  occo- 
sipnsf  and  bid  defiance  to  the  wizard. 

The  dresses  of  all  these  tribes  are  formed  of  skins ;  but  all 
except  the  serranos  or  mountaineers,  weave  mantles  or  pon« 
4:hos  ^  woollen  yarn,  beantifsily  died  of  various  cdours, 
which  wboft  wrafiped  found  the  body  reach  from  the  neck  to 
(he  calf  of.  the  legs.  A  similar  mantle  is  tied  round  the  waist 
and  reaches  to  the  ankles.  Besides  these  they  have  a  three* 
cornered  pieoe  of  dressed  hide,  of  which  two  of  the  comers 
are  tied  round  the  waist,  and  the  third,  being  passed  between 
the  legs  is  fastened  behind.  The  hair  is  tied  up  from  behind 
with  we  points  upwards^  bv  means  of  a  woollen  band  bound 
many  times  round  the  head ;  but  they  are  fond  of  wearing 
bats  wh^i  they  can  get  them  finom  the  Spaniards*  They 
paint  their  fiu^ea  red  or  black,  and  wear  necklaces  and  brace* 
kts  of  8ky*»Utte  beads.  When  on  horseback  th^  wear  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  cloakst  -  having  a  slit  in  the  middle  through 
whidk  they  put  their  lieads,  and  the  skirts  hang  down  to  tne 
knees  or  even  sometimes  to  the  feet.  Their  stockings  or 
hootscoumt  of  the  akin  of  a  horses  thigh  and  leg,  flayed  ctf 
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whole,  dried  and  softened  with  grease,  and  rendered  mipple 
by  wringing.  The  women  wear  straw  hats  in  shape  like  those 
used  by  the  Chinese.  .Their  ddensive  armour  consists  of  a 
helmet  of  double  bulk  hide*  shaped  like  a  bRmd-brimmed  hat ; 
^  tunic  or  bodice  of  hardened  skin  three  or  four  fold,  whidi 
is  very  heavy,  but  eflPeetually  resists  the  arrow  and  spear,  and 
is  even  said  to  be  musquet  proof.  When  on  foot,  diey  have 
likewise  a  large  unwieldy  shield  of'bdSs  hide.  The  Tehud* 
hets  and  HuiUiehes  sometimes  poison  thdr  arrows*  Th^ 
spears  are  of  cane,  four  or  five  yards  long,  and  are  poinled 
with  iron  ;  and  they  use  swords  when  they  can  procure  them 
fiK»n  the  {Spaniards.  They  use  the  2digwe  both  in  war  iind 
hunting;  but. that  used  in  war  has  a  ball,  or  weight  fastened 
to  one  or  both  ends  of  the  leathern  thong*  instead  of  a  nOose. 
The  ball  weighs  about  a  pound.  When  used  single,  or  with 
only  one  ball,  it  i«  aimed  at  the  head  of  the  enemy,  to  knock 
out  his  brains.  With  the  double  leupdy  having  a  bait  at  each 
end^  they  can  fasten  a  man  to  his  horse,  and  eflfectudlly  en* 
tangle  both  man  and  beast. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

^discovery  of  florina,  and  account  of  several  inef* 
fectuaii  attempts  to  conquer  and  settle  that  coun- 
try by  the  spaniards. 

Introduction. 

IN  the  preceding  Chapters  of  this  Second  BooJc^  we  have 
given  an  extended  account  of  the  Discovery  of  America  l^ 
Columbus,  and  of  the  establishment  of  the  principal  Spanish 
Colonies  in  the  New  World,  from  authentic  Original  audiors* 
a  large  portion  of  which  never  appeared  before  in  any  Collec- 
tion of  Voyages  and  Travels,  and  some  important  parts  are 
now  given  for  the  first  time  in  the  English  languaee.  It  is 
not  the  object  of  this  work  to  attempt  giving  a  regiuar  series 
qS  the  History  of  America,  by  inserting  the  establishments 
of  all  the  European  colonies  which  have  been  settled  in  that 
^  quarter 
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quarter  cf  the  world,  wMch  would  occupy  more  room  tliaii 
can  be  conveniently  allowed  in  our  Collection,  and  for  which 
we  do  not  possess  original  documents  of  suflScient  interest: 
In  the  present  chapter  it  is  only  meant  to  give  a  relation  of 
the  Discovery  of  Florida  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  in  1512  ; 
of  the  disastrous  attempt  of  Panfilo  de  Narvaez  to  conquer 
that  country  in  1 528  ;  and  of  the  romantic  exploratory  ex- 
pedition of  Ferdinand  de  Soto  in  the  years.  1539-1543^:  AH 
of  which  is  taken  from  the  General  History  of  America  by 
Hefrera,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  original  and  almost 
contemporary  authority. 

Antonio  de  Herrera,  who  was  historiographer  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  appears  to  have  composed  his  work  only  a  sfa<Mt 
time  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centurv.  as  he  continues 
the  series  of  events  no  farther  than  1 55^  ;  though  he  inci« 
dentally  alludes  to  one  transaction  which  happened  in  1572. 
The  authenticity  of  his  work  is  unquestionable,  as  the  author 
assures  us  that  it  was  composed  by  royal  command,  from  all 
the  best  and  most  authentic  isources  of'information  which  the 
crown  could  furnish,  both  in  print  and  manuscript ;  and  that 
he  had  carefully  consulted  and  followed '  the  original  papers 
preserved  in  the  royal  archives,  and  the  books,  registers, 
relations,  and  other  papers  of  the  supreme  council  of  the 
Indies,  together  with  all  the  best  authors  on  the  subject  then 
extant.  As  a  literary  curiosity  of  its  kind,  we  subjoin  his  list 
of  what  were  then  considered  the  best  writers  on  the  aiGiirs 
of  the  New  World. — Those  in  Italics  have  been  already  in- 
serted into  this  work. 

Peter  Martyr  of  Angleria.-— Diego  de  la  TobiUa. — Moto- 
lineal— ^Do/j  Hernando  Cofow.— Olonso  de  Ojeda. — ^Alonso  de 
Mata.— Enciso. — Gonzalo  Hernandez  de  Oyiedo. — Francisco 
Lopez  de  Gomara.— -Andres  de  San  Martino. — Pedro  de 
Zieza,— Alvar  Nunnez  Cabeza  de  Vaca. — Bemal  Diaz  del 
CastiUo, — TTie  Bishop  of  Chiapa,"X,as  Casus.— The  Dean 
Cervantes.*— Francisco    de    Xeres. — Gonzalo    Ximenes    de 

Quesada. — Garibay.—  Pedro    Pizarro The    relations    of 

Cortes,— Nunno  de  Guzman.^— Dic*go  Fernandez  de  Palentia. 
— Auguiiino  de  Zarate.^^The  Pontifical  History — Don 
Alonzo  de  Ercilla  •— Geronimo  Benzon. — TTieodore  de  Brye. 
— Jusepe  de  Acosta.»-Father  AugustinO  Davila.— Garcilasso 
Inga. — Gabriel  Lasso  de  la  Vega.— Don  Antonio  de  Saavedra. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  Spanish  Books  and  Maimscripts  cdn~ 
suited  by  our  illustrious  Historian  of  America,  William  Ro*« 
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mUTBOVf  an.  edition  of  Herrcra  is  quoted  as  prints  at  Ma^ 
dridinl601,  in  4  vols.  fbUo.  We  have  used  on  the  present 
geca«ion  the  Translation  of  Herrera  into  Ei^Iish  1^  Captain 
John  :  Stevens,  in  6  vols*  Svo.  printed  at-  £ondon  in  1725* 
Thpi^h  assuredly  authentic  and  to  be  depended  upon  so  far 
as  it  goea»  the  plan  of  this  Generci  Hisioiy  of  the  v€tsi  dmti* 
pent  and  Iskmds  of  America^  i»  exceedin^y  ill  devised^  and 
very  troublesome  far  being  consnlled ;  as  the  author  endea* 
vours  oontinnally  to  preserve  the  cfariMiological  series  of  events 
throughout  the  numerous  discoveries,  colonizations  and  con^ 
quests  of  the  Spaniards,  in  all  the  islands  and  continental 
provinces  of  Spanish  America,  by  which  he  is  forced  into 
perpetual  and  abrupt  transitions  from  subject  to  subject; 
instead  of  using  a  double  arrangement,  geographical  as  w^ 
as  chroaoktticalf  in  which  the  narrative  bel<»igaig  to  eadi 
territorial  division  might  iiave  been  distinctly  and  separately 
arranged  in  chronologkaL  order.  Thus  in  regard  toFhridaf 
which  oonatitutes  the  subject  of  our  present  ch^q^yter,  we  have 
had  to  travel  through  every  one  of  the  sis  volumes  of  Herrer% 
on  purpose  to  reduce  all  the  scattered  notices  respectii^  the 
early  discovery  of  that  .country  under  one  unbroken  narra- 
tive. 

Owing  to  the  utter  impossibility  of  ascertiuning  the  various 
parts  whidi  were  visited  by  the  l^paniards^  in  these  early  pe* 
reg^rinationa  in  Florida  as  related  m  this  chapter,  we  have  not 
given  any  msp  of  the  country  on  thia  occasion,  which  will  be 
aiqipUed  in  a  future  division  of  this  work^ '  when  we  come  to 
particular  and  more  recent  travels  in  diat  province  of  North 
.America.  Indeed  the  country  originally  named  Florida  by 
the  Spaniards  was  vastly  more  extensive  than  the  modem  ap« 
plication  of  that  name,  and  appears  to  have  included  all  Loui- 
siana, with  Greorgia  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  and  the 
entire  countries  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers.  In  fact  it 
was  meant  as  a  generic  term,  including  all  of  the  eastern 
parts  of  north  America^  not  previoustycomprised-ander  New 
Spain  and  its  dependencies  ^  just  as  \^rginia  was  applied  m 
the  reign  of  Queen  Eli^sabeth  to*  all  that  part  of  Nmth  Aroe^ 
rica  claimed  by  the  English,  which  was  afterwardi^  partition- 
ed into  many  provinces,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Oeofgta  both 
inclusive.  Besides,  a  map  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  present 
chapter  is  of  almost  impossible  construction,  as  ail  l^e  appdi- 
lations  of  towns-  and  taritories,  especially  ki  the '  estfensive 
peregrinations  of  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  are  merely  the  fugaci- 
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oas  nigiitMs  of  tbe.  caciques  or  sachems  :who  happen^  at  th£ 
time  to  rale  over  tbe  veriotis  tribes  of  savages  which  were  vi* 
sited  by  SotQ  in  his  singular^  erratic  expedition.  One  poilH 
onlv  in  ikk^  whole  course  of  bis  watiderings  can  be  ascertained 
with  certainty,  the  Bay  of  Espiri^  SatOo  on  the  western 
coast  of  Florida^  in  aboutlat  28"  N. and  long.  HS'^  W«  Mapila 
may  possibly  be  what  has  sifice  beea  called  Mobile^  and  die 
Mip  Ch^ande  or  great  river  was  most  probably  the  Missi^ippii 
All  the  other  points  are  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity^ 
or  would  riequire  an  es;texided  discussion  inadmissiUe  on  the 
ipresont  oceasion.  in  tbe  coarse  of  the  chapter  some  conjec- 
tures will  be  attempted  respecting  the  geography  of  the  tvan^ 
deringsof  Solo  and  his  adventurous  foUowers^  whose  sole 
0tgect  appears  to  have  been  to  search  for  mines  of  the  preci- 
ous metalS}  in  which  they  were  altogether  unsuccessful 

One  circum^tancey  to  he  gathered  from  the  peregrinations 
of  Soto  seems  worthy  of  remark ;  that  the  scattered  tribes 
then  occupying  the  sputhem  porti<»t  of  North  America  which 
be  visited,  were  more  anpricultural  than  when  the  country 
came  afterwards  to  be  col<mized  by  the  English,  and  not  ad« 
dieted  to  the  horrible  practices  of  we  North  American  savages^ 
of  torturing  their  pri80nei*s  taken  in  war.  Perhaps  they  wer^ 
afterwards  extirpated  by  a  more  savage  race  from  the  north- 
west, who  have  no  hereaitary  chiefs,  as  were  found  by  Soto. 
From  these  differences,  and  tb»r  worship  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  tribes  met  with  by  Soto  were  probably  brandies 
of  the  Natches,  a  nation  wmeh  will  be  described  in  the  sequel 
of  this  work,  and  whidi  doss  not  now  exist 


.  Segtioin  I«  I 

DiseG/vevy  fT  Florida^  ly  Juan  Pimce  de  Leon* 

ArrxB  the  settlement  of  Hispaniola  in  peace  W  Obando^ 

Jqan  Ponce  de  Leon  was  appointed  lieutenant  or  the  town 

and  territory  of  Salveleon  in  that  island.    Learning  from  the 

Indians  of  tbut  district  that  there  was  much  goU  in  the  idand 

of  doi'tiqiien,  now  called  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  or  Porto 

Rico,  he  procured  authority  from  Obando  to  so  over  to  that 

island,  which  he  reduced  ^     He  was  afterwaros  appointed  bjr 

thekingof  l^pointo  the  government  of  that  island,  independent 

of 
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of  ihe  admiral  Don  James  Columbus.  In  a  wat  between  De 
Leon  and  the  natives,  wonderful  havoc  was  made  amoi^  these 
poor  people  by  a  dog  belonging  to  the  governor^  caBcfd  Beze* 
riUot  insomuch  that  the  Indians  were  more  afraid  of  ten 
Spaniards  with  this  dog  than  of  a  hundred  without  him^  on 
wnich  account  tbe  dog  was  aUowed  a  diare  and  a  half  6i  all 
the  plunder,  as  if  he  bad  been  a  cross-bow-man,  both  in  gok)^ 
slaves,  and  other  things,  all  of  which  was  received  by  his 
master  ** 

Having  acquired  much  wealth,   and  being  deprived  of  the 
government  of  Porto  Rico,  Juan  Ponce  de  Xeon  determined 
upon  making  discoveries  to  the  northwards,  that  he  might 
sain  honour  and  advance  his  estate^.     For  this  purpose,  he 
fitted  out  three  ships  well  manned  and  stored  with  plenly  of 
provisions,  with  "which  he  sailed  from  the  port  of  St  German 
on  Thursday  the  Sd  of  March  1512,  steering  for  Aguada, 
Next  n^ht  he  stood  to  the  N*  W.  and  by  N.  and  on  the  8th  of 
the  same  month  came  to  anchor  at  the  shoals  otBabecuaf  near 
the  hda  del  Viejo^  in  lat.  22°f  N.    Next  day  he  anchored  at 
one  of  the  Bahama  or  Lucayos  islands  called  Caycos^  and  then 
at  another  called   Yaguna^  in  lat.  24°  N.     On  the  11th  he 
came  to  the  island  of  Amaguayo^  and  then  passed  M€megua^ 
in  lat.  2^^i  N.    He  came  to  Guanakani^  in  lat.  25i  N.  on 
the  lith,  where  he  refitted  the  ships  before  crossing  the  bay 
to  windward  of  the  Lucayos.     This  island  of  Guanwani  was 
the  first  land  discovered  by  the  admiral  Don  Oiristopher 
Columbus  in  the  New  World,  and  by  him  called  San  Salva^ 
dor.     From  thence  De  Leon  stieered  to  the  north-west,  and 
on  Sunday  the  27th  of  March,  being  Easter-day,  called  Pas* 
fua  de  Flores  by  the  Spaniards,  he  saw  and  passed  by  an 
island*     Continuing  the  same  course  till  Wednesday  30th  of 
March,  wboi  the  wind  became  foul,  he  altered  his  course,  to 
W.  N«  W.  and  on  the  2d  of  April  came  to  nine  fathoms  water 
a  lea^e  from  the  land,  in  lat.  SO^'  8'  N.  Running  along  the 
land  m  search  of  a  harbour,  he  anchored  at  ni^t  in  eight 
&thoms  near  the  shore.     Believing  the  land  to  l^  an  island^ 
he  gave  it  the  name  of  Florida^  because  it  appeared  very  de- 
lightful with  many  pleasant  groves,  and  all  level,  as  also  be- 
cause 

2  Herren>  I.  S39. 

3  Id.  II.  33.  We  now  enter  upon  the  discovery  of  Florida,  ivhich  will  he 
found  regularly  referred  to  the  fragments  of  its  History^  as  scattered-  through 
the  work  of  Herrera,  at  each  respective  transition.— E. 
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cause  first  seen  during  Easter,  which  the  Spaniards  call  Pas-- 
qua  de  Flares f  or  Florida,  •  At  this  place  Ponce  went  on  shore 
to  take  formal  possession. 

On  Friday  die  8th  of  April  he  continued  his  course  along 
the  coast  as  before ;  and  next  day  changed  to  the  S.  and  by 
£.  till  the  20th,  when  he  perceived  some  hohios^  or  Indian 
huts  on  the  coast,  off  which  he  came  to  anchor.     Next  day 
the  ships  continued  their  course  along  shore,  but  met  with  so 
strong  a  current  as  drove  them  back  though  with  a  fair  wind. 
The  two  ships  nearest  the  shore  dropt  their  anchors,  but  the 
force  of  the  current  was  so  great  as  to  strain  their  cables. 
Tlie  third  was  a  brigantine,  and  farther  out  at  sea ;  which 
either  found  no  bottom  for  anchoring.  Or  did  not  perceive  the 
current,  so  that  it  was  carried  to  sea  and*  Ion  sight  of  by  the 
rest,  though  the  weather  tvas  fair.     Being  invited  on  shore  by 
the  natives.  Ponce  landed,  and  the  natives  immediately,  en- 
deavoured to  seize  the  boat,  oars,  and  arms  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  forced  to  fight  in  their  own  defence,  during  which 
two  of  them  were  wounded  with  darts  and  arrows  pointed 
with  sharp  bones.     Night  parted  the  combatants,  and  Ponce 
collected  his  people  with  some  .diSiculty,  having  done  vety 
little  damage  to  the  Indians,  and  returned  to  the  ships.     He 
sailed  njBXt  day  along  the  coast  to  a  river,  which  he  named 
Rio  de  la  Cruz,  where  he  proposed  to  wood  and  water  and 
to  wait  the  return  of  the  brigantine.     He  was  opposed  at  this 
place  by  sixty  Indians,  one  of  whom  was  made  prisoner,  that 
he  might  learn  Spanish,  and  be  able  to  give  information  re* 
specting  the  country.     Leaving  at  this  place  a  stone  with  an 
inscription,  he  doubled  the  Cape  of  Florida  on  Sunday  the 
8th  of  May,  giving  it  the  name  of  Cabo  de  las  Corrientes^  or 
Cape  Currents,  because  they  are  thefe  stronger  than   the 
wind;  after  which  he  came  to  anchor  near  an  Indian  town 
called  Aboaia,     AH  this  coast,  from  Cape  Afracifes  to  Cape 
Corrienies  lies  north  and  south  one  point  east,  being  clear 
and  free  from  rocks  and  shoals,  with  six  fathoms  water  dear 
the  shore. 

After  passing  Cape  Corrientes,  he  sailed  on  till  he  fell  in 
with  two  islands  to  the  southwards,  in  lat.  27^  N.  At  one  of 
these,  which  he  named  Santa  Martha^  about  a  league  in  cir- 
cumference, he  watered.  On  Friday  the  13th  ot  May,  he 
sailed  along  a  shoal  with  a  chain  of  islands,  to  one  called 
Pola^  in  26®  30'  N.  Between  these  islands  and  the  continent 
is  a  spacious  s^a  like  a  bay.  On  the  I5th  of  May  he  pro- 
ceeded 
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ceeded  teil  leagues  along  the  chain  of  small  islands,  to  two 
white  ones  which  he  called  Los  MaHires  in  26^  15'  N.  He 
continued  along  the  coast*  sometimes  N.  sometimes  ^}.£.  till 
the  ^'SA  of  May,  and  on  tlie  24th  ran  along  the  coast  to  the 
southwards  as  tar  sis  some  small  islands  that  lay  out  at  aea^ 
£till  belicvinff  that  he  was  coasting  along  the  shore  of  a  large 
island.  As  tne  anchorage  between  these  small  islands  and  t£e 
coast  appeared  convenient  for  the  purpose*  he  continued  there 
till  the  3d  of  June  taking  in  wood  and  water*  and  at  the  same 
time  careened  one  of  the  ships  named  the  St  Christopher. 
At  this  place  the  Indians  for  the  first  time  came  off  in  canoes 
to-view  the  Spaniards,  who  refused  to  venture  on  shore  though 
repeatedly  invited.  Seeing  the  Spaniards  about  to  heave  one 
of  the  anchors,  on  puipose  to  shin;  its  situation,  the  Indians 
laid  hold  of  the  cable  as  if  to  draw  the  ship  away ;  on  which 
the  long*boat  was  sent  after  them,  and  tne  crew  going  on 
shore  took  four  women  and  broke  two  old  canoes*  Nojios- 
tilities  of  any  moment  occurred,  and  th^  Indians  even  bartmd 
some  skins  and  low  gold  with  the  Spaniards  for  trinkets. 

On  Friday  the  4th  of  June^  while  waiting  for  a  wind  to  go 
in  quest  of  a  cacique  named  Carlos^  who  was  reported  by  the 
Indians  to  have  gold,  an  Indian  came  on  board  who  was 
aUe  to  converse  with  the  Spaniards,  and  who  was  oonse- 
queatlj^  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Hispaniola  or  of  some  of  the 
other  islands  possessed  by  the  Christians.  This  man  desired 
them  to  remain  at  their  present  anchorage,  as  the  cacique  in- 
tended to  send  gold  to  barter.  Accordingly,  they  soon  after 
saw  twenty  canoes  approaching,  some  of  which  were  lashed 
two  and  two  together*  Some  of  these  canoes  went  to  the 
anchors,  which  they  endeavoured  to  weigh,  but  being  unable 
attempted  to  cut  the  cables,  while  others  of  them  drew  near 
the  ships  and  began  to  fi^lit  The  long-boat  well  manned 
and  armed  was  sent  egamst  them,  and  put  them  to  flight, 
taking  four  prisoners  and  killing  several  of  the  Indians*  Ponce 
leoik  two  of  the  prisoners  to  tell  the  cacioue  that  he  was  willing 
to  make  peace  witli  him,  although  he  nad  slain  one  of  the 
Spaniards*  Next  day  the  boats  were  sent  to  sound  the  har- 
bour, and  some  of  the  men  landed,  when  they  were  assured 
Jby  the  Indians  that  the  cacique  would  come  next  day  to  trade ; 
bnt  this  was  a  mere  feint  to  gain  time,  as  at  eleven  o'clock 
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Mli^for'fearaf  iher  ctbs^^bcxwB  and  ^peai  gtlotEk*  \At\\ffltffiii 
tliey  retired, .  and  the  fifiaiiifirds  hamng  staid  nine  days  re- 
soh*ed  to  retam  ta  St  Domingo  mid  Porto  IUoo»  enciWikfQiu^ 
ihg  to  discover  some  iaknds  l^  tbe  war  of  which  tbay  bad 
received  accounts  from  the  Indians,  l^onee  occordii^ly  set 
sail  on  his  return  on  die  I4th  <^  Jnne^  and  liaU^  amwg 
islands  till  the  ^Ist,  iHien  he  arrived  tX  thesniill  islands  ca^ 
led  Las  Tertugas^or  the  tortoises,  because  thoofewis  took.  170 
of  these  creatures  in  a  short  tisne  of  one  night  in  one  of  these 
islands,  and  might  hove  had  more  if  they  pteased*  They 
ako  took  fourteen  dog-fishes  ^  and  killed  at  leist  .^000  seaf- 
gttHs  and  other  birds. 

.  On  tbe  24th,  leaving  Torkugas,  they  steered  S.  W«  and  bv 
W*  ^  Ofi  the  l^§th  they  saw  latid,  which  they  saiied  fdoo^  tin 
the  29th,  when  they  came  to  anchor  to  trim  their  yardv  and 
4Uiils^  l^ut  could  not  tell  vdrnt  country  it  was* . .  Most  [of  the 
Spaaiards'bdsaved  4bey  were  on  die  coast  of  Cuhat  because 
tbsy-^und  canoes,  do|^  knives,  and  others  tools  of  iron* 
On<  dte  ^th  ^  Jidy  they  were  among,  a  dusteir  ^of  low  isilfind^ 
Bl^  ignorant  of  where  Akey  were,  tUl  fionee  sent  to  T!iew  an 
ibbtiidwliich  appeared  tobe  Bahama, asiudeedit  w^s^id  to 
•be:  by  an.  old  wonMn  whom  they  found  in  another,  island^ 
and  in  ^wImcIi  they  were  confirmed  by  a  pik>t  named  Diey^iO 
Miraekv  who  happened  to  be  theoe  iaa  boat  from  Uispaniciila* 
Having  lianffed  backwards  and  forwards  titt  the  dddf  of  -S:iBp» 
•temberv  and  refitted  tbe  ships»  Juan  Ponce  tesolred  ti>sejnd 
<nie  of  them'to  taken  view  of  the  island  of  .BimiQij  whipb.tbe' 
Indians  reported  ^to  oHitain  much  wealth,  and  tto.'bavQ*  a 
spring  which  made  old  people  young  again.  Juan  .Fit^r^  de 
^^rtnbiii  was  appoiated  daptain  of  tbnt  shipi  .and  Antonio  do 
Almninos  pilot.  They  took  two  Indians'  ahmg  with  ikw^  to 
pomX  out  the  «hoald,  which  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  both 
-difficalt  ^d  dafigerttis  to  gei  through  anoogaham.  Twen^ 
days  afterwards^  Joan  Ponce  returned  to:  Povto..Bieo»  .and 
was  followed  ^omettbifl  after  by  Ortubia,  )wbo  had  fimndthe 
isldhd  of  Bimini,  which  waa  larga^  pleasant,  and  aboundinc 
in  good  water  and  de^htfU .  gvoves  i  but  the;  vwdnderfd 
setting' was  not  be  discovered,  it  is  .certain  that  Junii  Ponce 
•de  Leon,  besides  the  main  design. of  discovering' liew  islands 
whidi  ail'the  fibanianls  then  asfnred  Ux,  was  dcsitoos  of  find- 
ing out  ^bespruig'bf  Biminl  and  a- certain  nvai  In  Florida^ 

'  voilJv,  .•    '  '  nd'  ^n 
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in  both  of  which  it  was  asterted  by  the  nadves  of  Cuba  and 
Hispaniola  thai  old  people  became  young  again  by  bathing 
in  tneir  waters.  It  is  likewise  well  known  that  many  of  the 
natives  of  Cuba,  firmly  behaving  theeaiistence  of  such  a  river^ 
had  gone  over  into  Florida  in  search  of  it,  and  bad  built  a 
town  there  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  that  their  descendents  continue  there  to  this 
day*  This  report  prevailed  among  all  the  princes  or  caciques 
hi  these  parts,  who  were  all  so  anxious  to  find  out  this  won* 
deriiil  river,  that  there  was  not  a  river,  brook,  ch*  lake  in  aH 
Ftorida  in  which  some  of  tliem  had  not  bathed,  and  many 
still  persist  in  the  belief  that  it  i&  the  river  now  called  Jordan 
at  Cape  Santa  EUna^  without  reflecting  that  the  Sponiaids 
fitst  G^ve  it  that  name  in  1520,  when  the  country  of  Chicora 
was  discovered. 

Although  this  voyage  turned  out  to.  little  ot  bo  account  to 
Juan  Poncei  it  yet  encouraged  him  to  go  to  court  to  sue  fcr 
some  reward  for  having  discovered  this  new  coutitry,  which 
he  still  continued  to  believe  an  island  or.  cluster  of  islands, 
and  which  opinion  was  retained  by  tlie.  Spaniards  for  some 
years.  Yet  this  voyage  was  actually  beneficial  on  another 
account,  by  the  discovery  of  a  passage,  to .  Soain  firom  the 
West  Indies  thropgh  the  chai^nel  of  Bahama,  woidi  was  first 
performed  by  the  puot  Alaminos.  For  the  bettgr  nnderstandii^ 
the  voyage  of  Ponce,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Lucayo  or 
Bahama  Islands  consiiit  of  three  groups.  'Xhe^rU^  or  mha» 
ma  cluster  gives  name  to  the  passage^,  and  in  ^bich  the  cur* 
rents  are  most  impetuous  $  The  second  b  called  Da  los  Orga* 
nosi  and  the  third  the  Marttps^  which  are  next  to  the  C^^fw 
de  las  TortugaSf  or  Turtle  Keys  to  the  westwards  ^  which  last 
are  not  to  be  seen  from  any  distance,  being  all  low  nndsy^ 
and  in  consequence  mai^  ships  have  perished  oii  th,em,  and 
all  along  the  JBahama  channd,  and  on  Ae  islands  of  Tortus 
gas.  Havannah  in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  Florida,  are  sputh 
and  nor&  of  each  other  ^  and  between  them  are  these  before* 
mentioned  islands  of  Organos,  Bahama,  Martyres,  and  Tor* 
-tugas,  having  a  channel  with  a  violent  current,  twenty  leagues 
across  in  the  narrowest  part  between  Havannah  and  -the 
Martyrs,  and  fourteen  h^ues  firom  the  Martyrs  to  Florida- 
The  widest  part  of  this  channel  is  forty  leagues^  with  many 
ahoals  and  deep  channda  between  these,  but  haa  no  safe  pas«> 
sage  for  ships,  and  is  only  practicable  for  canoes.  But  this 
passage  from  the  Havannah  for  S^aiii,  is  along  the  channel 

of 
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Df  Bdhama,  between  the  Hit^atinah,  ifae  Martyrs,  theLucayos, 
and  Cape  Canaveral. 

Mo  farth<*r  atterrfpt  appears  to  have  beon  made  towards  the 
tsonquest  and  settlenicnt  of  Florida  by  the  %>aniards,  till  the 
year  15^28^  when  Panfilo  de  Nnrvaez  made  a  most  disastrous 
Mpedition  to  that  cotmtry,  which  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
Msuing  section  of  thi«  cnnptor ;  except  that  about  the  year 
1525,  the  licenttate  Luke  Vasqn«2  de  Ayllon  sailed  with  three 
ships  Ibl'  that  country  fl'om  Siintjago  in  the  island  of  His- 
panioli^  *4  Vasout'Z  arrived  with  hi^  small  armament  at  Cape 
tiantfl  Eiena  iti  JBTorida,  wfaerb  he  found  an  Indian  town  cal* 
fed  Orifzd;  since  named  Chkora  by  the  S^aniardSi  and  a- 
rMher  town  in  the  neigbtx)urhobd  called  Quale ^  to  which  the 
Spaniards  have  given  the  name  of  Gnaldape.  At  this  place 
is  the  riter  tfofdak^  so  named  from  the  pilot  by  whom  it  was 
discov^ed)  atid  where  Vasqttei:  lost  one  of  his  ships;  He 
proceeded  however  in  his  enterprise  with  the  other  two  ships, 
and  landed  two  hundred  men  upon  the  codst  of  Florida ; 
but  being  himself  unacquainted  With  military  discipline,  and 
littte  regarded  by  his  men,  his  troops  were  defeated  by  the 
natives  toA  mostly  isiain.  The  few  who  escaped  returned  to 
Hinmniola ;  some  alleging  tiiat  Va^uez  Was  of  the  number, 
while  others  assett  that  he  wiis  slain  in  Honda;  In  this  un«> 
fertuntfte  expedition,  from  Whidi  great  consequences  had 
h^txk  expected,  no  other  to#ns  but  die  two  above  mentioned 
were  seen  in  Florkb  \  and  by  this  disiister  all  attempts  for 
the  conquest  and  settlement  of  that  country  were  laid  asid^ 
fcr  some  time,  more  especially  as  all  (he  native^  who  had  been 
lliere  met  with  appeared  poof  and  miserable^  and  having  very 
smatl  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  and  even  what  little  they 
had  appeared  to  falive  been  brought  to  them  from  remote  [iaHs 
ef  the  country. 

SEctioif  tii 

Karraifv^  bf  a  Disastrous  attempt  hi)  PanjUo  de  Narvacz  to 
confuier  Flmda  /  together  vcith  some  aicoimt  of  thai 
Counify\ 

ThS  abortive  attempt  of  Panfilo  de  Narvacz  to  supersede 
Cortes  in  t^e  cdmmaiid  ol^  the  c3tpedition  aj|;ainst  Mexico  has 

been 
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been  already  related.  He  afterwards  endesToiired  to  sellk 
a  colony  at  the  Rio  de  las  Palmas  in  the  bay  of  Mexico^ 
whence  he  was  expelled  by  the  arrogance  of  Nunno  de  Guas-* 
man,  who  had  be^  appointed  governor  of  the  adjpiniiig  pro- 
vince of  Panuooy  and  endeavoured  to  appropriate  the  tevri* 
tories  belonging  to  others  in  his  neighbourliood  to  his  owr 
advantage  and  emolument  in  the  m6st  unjustifiable  manner. 
In  March  16S8,  Narvaez  sailed  from  Cuba  with  four  ships 
and  a  brigantine  for  the  conquest  of  Florida^  having  a  force 
of  about  four  hundred  men  with  eighty  horses.  During  the 
voyage*  the  squadron  was  carried  among  the  shoals  of  Canar» 
xeo  by  the  unekilfubiess  of  the  pilot  Merueb,  where  the  ships 
got  aground  and  remained  for  fifteen  days  constantly  touching, 
with  their  keels  and  unable  to  get  into  deep  water.  At  4he 
end  of  this  period  a  storm  at  south  brought  so  Jerge  an  ai>' 
cession  of  water  from,  the  bay  upon  these  flats  thait  the  ships 
got  off.  At  Guanigiuanigo  they  encountered  another  storm  in 
which  they  were  near  perishiag^  and  met  withj^tbirdat  Cape 
Corrientes*  Three  days  after  getting  to  wiiMiward  of  Cape 
St  Antonio,  they  were  driven  by  contrary  winds-  to  witbin 
twelve  leagues  of  the  Havanni^ ;  and  when  about  to  put.  ia 
there  for  shelter  were  carried  back  by  a  south  wii)d  to  the 
coast  of  Florida^  where  they  arrived  oa  the  12  th  ofrApxi)^ 
and  came  to  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  a  bay  where  jthiqr  couU 
perceive  some  Indian  huts  ao,  the  shore  *•  Alon«a  Eonqnez^ 
the  comptroller  of  the  armament,  hailed  the  jialives,  from  a 
small  island  in  the  bay,  and  procured  from  th^n. some  tish 
and  venison  by  n^ans  of  barter*  - 

Next  day,  Narvaez  went  on  shoce  with  asjmany  men  as  the 
boats  could  carry,  and  found  the  dwellings  of  the  natives  aban^ 
doned,  one  of  them  being  large  enough  to  cont4in  three  huii^ 
dred  men.  In  the  houses  were  found  a  number. of  &hiiig 
nets,  and  along  with  these  a  sort  of  tabor  or  drum,  ornament- 
ed with  gold  bells.  On  the  day  fpllowingi  Narvaez  landed  all 
the  rest  of  his  men,  and  forly-rtwo  horses,  the  others  having 
died  during  the  voyage.  Narvaez  took  formal  possession  of 
the  country  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain. '  Some  of  the 
Indians  drew  near  that  day,  but  Jhanng  no.  interpreter  they 
could  not  be  conversed  with,  though  it  appealed  by  their 

threatening 

9  Haviag  ao  indicatioas  wliatever  of  thS:  place  of  landiag,  it  It  quite  i|op6^ 
aibb  to  attempt  tracing  theitepi  of  Narvaez  in  His  short  and  disastcoai  expe- 
dition to  Florida.-*£. 
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threstening  signs  that  they  wstned  the  SpaniiMrds  to  have 
their  country  On  the  &ame  day  Narva^z  marched  north* 
wands  into  the  country,  with  forty  meA  and  six  horsest  and 
came  to  a  large  bay  which  seemed  to  penetrate  far  into  the 
interior.  Having- halted  at  that  place  &r  the  niffht,  he  re* 
turned  next  day  to  the  sb^s*  Ihe  pilot  Merueb  was  sent 
in  the  brigantine  to  find  out  a  harbour  for  the  squadron,  and 
to  endeavour  to  procure  provisions.  Having  taken  four 
prisoner!,  some  maize  was  ^wn  them,  to  <&  leavour  to  dis- 
cover if  the  natives  were  acquainted  with  thai  grain,  as  none 
had  been  aeen .  hitl^erto  in  the  country.  They  accordingly 
offered  by  signs  to  lead  the  Spaniards  to  where  some  at  it 
could  be  procured,  and  guided  them  to  the  town  or  viUuge 
wber^  they  dwelt,  where  some  maize  was  growing  in  a  field 
in  the  environs.  In  the  same  place,  they  found  some  Spanish 
diests,  in  each  of  which  was  a  dead  body  wrapped  up  in 
painted  deers  skins ;  and  as  the  commissary  Juan  Xuarez 
considered  this. to  be  some  idolatrous  institution,  he  ordered 
the  chests  and  bodies  to  be  burned.  They  likewise  found 
some  pieces  of  hnen  and  wooUen  cloth,  with  several  plumes 
of  feathers^  which  seemed  to  have  come  from  Mexico,  and  a 
smaU  quantity  of  gold.  Being  interrogated  by  signs  whence 
these  things  were  procured,  the  Indians  made  them  under* 
atand  by  similar  means  that  l^ere  was  great  abundance  of  gold 
in  a  province  at  a  Very  great  distance  called  Apalache  ^. 
.  Twdve  leagues  fsom  thence  they  came  to  an  Indian  town 
connisting  of  nii^n  bouses,  near  wliich  there  was  great  plenty 
of  maize  just  ripe.  Narvaez  and  others  were  of  opinion  that 
Ihcy  dboiild  mavob  inunediatdiy  .into  the  interior,  sending  the 

shqps 
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of  East  Florida*  and  towards  its  aorthern  extremiiy,  the  bottom  or  northeni 
extremity  of  widch  is  in  lat  50^  N.  and  long.  67'  13'  W.  where  a  smalt 
river  named  St  Marks  enters  the  sea.  The  river  ApalachicoUiy  likewise  nam^ 
ed  R.  des  C^ilai,  or  Catahodiey  rum  into  the  wettern  part  of  the  nms 
l>ay  by  two  month^the  easiermnoet  of  which  is  about  fifteen  miles  S.  W.  of 
St  Marks  River,  and  wiestem  mou^  about  twenty  miles  farther  to  the  W*  S. 
W.  The  same  name  is  applied  to  the  south  western  extremity  of  the  great 
range  of  mountains  in  the  middle  states  of  North  America ;  dividmg  the 
AtUmtic  country  from  the  western  waters  which  run  into,  the  Ohio^  called 
Uk  Moimuinsi  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  Apalachetn  Mountains*  These 
lai^divideLNorth  Carolina  from  the  sources  of  the  Tenassee  and  Cumberhmd 
rivers.  A  part  likewise  of  Georgiat  east  from  the  Apalachicola  >  iver,  along 
tne  northern  boundary  of  East  Ploriday  is  still  named  the  Apalachi  country. 
^E.    •      i  ^ 
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shipt  hi  seacch  of  a  safe  harbour  on  the  coast  %  but  ike  tri«? 
sorer  of  the  expedition,  Alvar  Npnnez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  ad* 
vised  that  they  dioald  all  embark  till  swh  tiaoe  as  a  sate  har* 
boar  could  be  discovered.  The  other  opidion  pveraikd,  and 
the  ^hole  land  forces  set  out  upon  their  march  on  the  l^t  of 
May^  being  about  diref  bundfed  loot  and  forty  hprse^  every 
man  carrying  two  pounds  of  biscuit,  aiid  half  a  pom4  ^  baooif  • 
With  only  that  scanty  prpTisiony  they  proceedefl  ibr  fifteen 
days,  finding  nothing  to  eat  in  the  countm  except  soara 
palmetoes  hkc  those  of  Andalusia,  and  without  seeing  asqr 
towns,  house,  or  Indians  in  the  whole  way*  At  this  time 
th^  came  to  a  river  which  they  crossed,  scMnc  by  swiaiDiin^ 
and  others  on  rafts  or  floats,  which  employed  them  a  whole 
day  in  coptiequenGe  of  the  strength  of  the  current*  Tbejr 
wore  opposed  by  about  twohuiidred  Indians  on  the  opposite 
bank,  who  only  threatened  them  without  coming  to  blows*  Of 
.  these  they  toioK  six  priscmers  who  conducted  the  Spaniards  to 
their  dwelliugs,  where  they  found  a  considerabie  quantity  of 
Indian  corn,  which'  prcvved  a  great  relief  to  their  urgent  ne* 
cessities.  From  this  place  two  officers  were  sent  with  a  de? 
tachment  in  search  of  the  sea-coast,  in  hcspe^  of  establishing, 
a  communication  with  the  ships  i  but  aU  they  found  was  a 
creek  only  fit  for  receiving  canoes* 

After  a  short  stay,  thev  mardied  onwards  in  quest  of  the 
province  of  Apalacke^  which  the  lu^ian^  bad  reported  to  bo 
rich  in  gold,  guided  in  the  way  by  some  of  their  imsoners. 
After  marching  fifteen  days  witnout  meetii^  with  afly  inhabi* 
tants,  they  feU  in  with  an  Indian  cbiel^  who  was  dr^sed  in  a 
painted  deers  skin,  carried  on  the  back  of  one  of  his  subjects, 
a^d  attended  by  a  great  number  of  Indians,  some  of  whom 
went  before  Iiini  playing  upon  a  kind  of  pipes  made  of  reeds. 
On  being  informed  by  signs  that  the  ^paiiiaordswere  in  seardi 
of  the  province  of  Apalache,  he  seemed  to  iptil^ia^  tbat  ne 
was  an  enemy  to  the  people  of  that  country*  Tihe  Spaniard^ 
gave  this  cacique  beads,  bawk-beUs,  imd  oth^  such  tcinkets, 
and  continued  their  march.  They  ^ame  that  night  t^  a  riter 
which  was  so  rapicV  that  they  durst  not  venture  to  cross  iit  9^ 
floatij,  and  were  t^crefbj^e  obliged  to  construct  a  can^oe  for 
that  purpase.  Juap  VelasQUOz  vientured  to  attempt  crossing 
it  by  swimming  his  horse,  out  both  were  .drowned,  and  the 
Indian  attendants  on  the  caeique  drew  the  drowned  horse 
from  the  river  and  eat  hiii»  for  theii:  supper.  On  their  arrival 
at  the  town  belonging  to  the  caciqiie,  they  were  supplied  with 

Indiati 
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IiMliaa<»ni9  and- next  day  wene  gnided  on  their  way  throii^ 
thick  woods,  in  which  tne  road  was  obstructed  by  many  ml* 
len  tfees,  and  the  fragnerits  of  okhere  which  had  been  shivered 
by  lightnings  as  the  country  was  sufcgect  to  severe  ihund^^ 
storms.  On  the(  ^titb  of  Jane,  Narvaez  and  bis  people  came 
in  sight  of  Apalaehe,  without  having  be^  perceived  by  any 
of  the  inbabttante;  and,  though- weary  and  hungry  they  were 
aB  in  high  qiirtts,  thinkkig  Uiemselves  at  the  end  of  their 
labours,  and  thait  they  should  find  some  great  treasure  in  re» 
compenoe  of  their  fttigues.  Some  horsemen  immediately  en*  * 
tered  the  place,  in  which  they  found  only  women  and  chil* 
dren ;  but  the  men  soon  returned  and  attacked  them  with 
their  bows  and  arrows,  and  were  soon  repulsed^  yet  ktUed  the- 
oemptrollers  horse.  This  town  of  Apabche  contained  forty, 
low  huts  or  cabins,  eaeiosed  among  thick  woods  and  raora8«» 
ses  in  which  they  foond  abundance  of  maize,  deer-skins^ 
mantles,  headdresses  for  women,  md  stones  for  erinding 
com,  but  no  gokl.  All  the  country,  from  the  place  where  the 
Spaniards  kmded  to  Apalache  was  one  continued  sandy  flat,, 
yet  thickly  overgrown  with  woods  of  wahmt,  laurel,  Uqsid'* 
amber,  cedar,  savitie^  oak,  pine,  and  palmetoes^  interpened 
with  many  swamps  or  morasses  which  were  very  tn>ubJesoino 
to  pass,  and  many  fiiUen  trees  which  lay  adiwart  the  way.  la 
thefar  march  they  saw  three  different  kinds  of  deer,  haros^ 
nA>bits,  bears,  and  Uhm  \  with  other  wikl  beasts;  and  among 
these  an  animal  eallad  the  opessumf  which  carries  its  young 
in  a  ponch  under  the  beHy  till  they  are  able  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. Hie  comitry  is  cold^,  and  has  good  pasture  for  catv 
tie.  Ixk  the  woods  and  marshes  through  which  they  pa^ed 
they  saw  many  diffiient  kinds  of  biros,  as  geese,  ducka^ 
herons,  partridges,  falcons^  hawks,  and  many  others.  Two 
hours  after  the  arrivid  of  the  Spaniards,  the  inhabitants  of 
Apaladie  came  to  demand  their  wives  and  children,  all  of 
whom  were  set  free ;  but  as  the  cacicpie  was  detained  they  were 
nrach  displeased,,  and  came  next  day  to  assault  the  place,  en* 
deavouring  to  set  fire  |o  thw  own  bouses,  but  on  the  appear* 

ance 

4  It  IS  hardly  usoesMrf  to  say  that  there  are  no  llrnis  in  Amtrica*  The 
Spaniards  must  accordingly  have  given  this  name  to  the  cougar,  now  called 
tpe  panther  by  the  Nortji  Aipericans,  a  very  inferior  species  of  the  feline 
race. — E. ' 

5  This  must  be  considered  as  in  comparison  whh  the  climate  of  Cuba  and 
Hisranio^  to  which  the  Spamards  had  been  long  accustomed,  as  the  clinut| 
^  llorlcU  ii  certauH^r  hot  qi  rcfiereDce  to  any  part  of  Europe.**-^* 
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anoe  oftlie  Spaniards  they  fled  to  the  morasses  $  and  aesKl  day 
ajimiiar  attempt  was  made  but  with  the  same  consequences. 
The  Spaniards  remained  twsnty-five  days  at  ibis  place^ 
daring  wshich  time  they  made  three  incursions  into  the  ooun* 
try  to  some  distance,  finding  it  every  where  iU«inhahited  and 
difficultly  penetraUe,  owing  to  similar  obstacles  with  those 
they  had  already  encountered.  From  the  cacique  whom  they 
had  in  custody^  they,  ware  mfentied  that  Apakche  was  one  of 
the  best  towns  in  these  parts,  and  that  on  gCNi^  farther  inland 
Ae  luid  was  wor»e  and  more  thinly  peopled.  He  added» 
ihat  at  nine  days  journey  southwards  there  was  a  town  called 
Attie  near  the  sea,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  in  amity  with  him, 
who  had  plenty  of  provisions.  Taking  this  information  into 
consideration,  and  especially  as  the  Indians  of  Apalache  did 
iheni  considerable  injury  by  frequent  assaults,  and  always  re* 
treated  to  their  fortresses  in  the  marshes,  the  »Spani«rds  de* 
tsemiiaed  upon  returning  towards  the  see.  On  ihe  second 
day  of  thfir  retrograde  march,  they  were  attacked  by  the  In- 
dians while  passing  across  a  morast^,  and  several  both  men  and 
horaea  wera  wounded,  without  being  able  to  take  vengeance 
on  their  ^lemies,  as  they  alwajrs  fled  into  the  water.  These 
hdians  were  .of  large  statcire  and  well  made,  very  nimble, 
and  went  entirely  naked,  being  armed  with  bows  as  thick  as 
a  mane  arm  asid  twdve  spans  long.  Thoy  -marched  in  this 
xnanner,  under  continual  assaults,  ibr  eight  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  period  they  came  to  the  town  of  Aute,  where  they 
got  Indian  corn,  pompions,  kidney-^beans,  and  other  provi- 
sicMis.  From  this  place  the  treasurer,  Cabeaa  de  Vaca,  was 
sent'^ith  a  party  to  endeavour  to  find  the  sea;  bat  came 
hack  in  three  days,  reporting  that  the  sea  was  tar  off,  and  he 
had  only  been  aUe  to  reara  scMne  creeks  which  penetrated 
deep  into  the  land.  Thev  had  already  travelled  two  hundred 
and  eighty  leagues  from  the  pkoe  at  which  they  first  landed, 
in  all  which  way  thcnr  had  seen  neither  mountain  nor  even 
liny  thing  which  oouU  be  called  a  hiU^.  The  men  were  be« 
ciMnie  much  defected  and  very  sickly,  and  no  longer  able  to 
tt'avel  so  as  to  endeavour  to  mtike  their  way  back  to  where  they 
ieil'the  ships ;  in  which  miserable  condition  it  was  resolved  to 
^  build 

6  Thdr  wandering  had  probably  been  in  the  country  of  the  Creeks,  in  the 
vestempar^  of  Georgia,  and  the  two  rivers  they  crossed  may  have  beea 
the  Catahoche  and  Mobile  ;  but  we  have  no  indications  from  which  to  form 
any  conjecmre  as  to  the  jpart  of  the  coast  on  which  they  buUt  their  iU-fated 
barks.^jE.'*' 
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baild  some  bnrks  for  the  purpose  of  mdung  their  way  along 
shore  in  search  of  the  ships.  They  accordingly  constnicted 
five  bark89.each  of  them  twenty  cubits  long,  which  they  caulked 
with  the  busks  of  pahnetpes,  making  ropes  of  the  manes  and 
tails  of  their  horses,,  and  sails  of  their  shirts  i  but  weve  hardly 
able  to  find  enough  of  stones  to  serve  for  baUast  and  •anchors. 
They  embark^  on  the  22d  .of  September,  after  having 
eaten  all  their  horses,  and  having  lost  above  forty  of  theur 
men  from  sickness,  l)esides  several  who  were  ^kiin  by  the  lU^ 
diana..  Iheir  barks  wc^c  hardly  able  to  carry  them,  and 
they  had  no  sailors  among  them  to  direct  their  perilous  oa^ 
vagation.  After  five  days  painful  progress  among  intricate 
creeks  ^,  they  came  at  last  to  an  island)  where  they  found  five 
canoes  abandoned  by. the  Indians,  and  on  going  into  a  house 
they  found  some  dried  skates  which  were  a  very  aoceptabltf 
tliough  scanty  relief  to  their  neoessities.  Proceeding  onwards 
with  the  help  of  these  canoes,  they  sufiered  extremely  for  want 
of  water,  during  which  five  of  them  died  in  consequence  of 
drinking  sea-water  too  freely.*  Owi^g  ta  this  necessity  they 
^vere  again  ol^ed  to  land  onytheccmtinenl^  where  they  found 
water  and  fish  ready  dressed  in  some  Int  iian  houses.  At  night 
these  people  attadced  tfaem^  and  the  cacique  of  Apalache 
whom  they  had  hitlierto  kept  along  with  them  made  hia 
escape,  leaving  a  mantle  of  sables  behind  him  so  strongly 
scented  with  ambergris  that  it  ofmldbesmeltfroma  ccmsii 
derafaie  distance.  Obliged  to  reimbark,  and  the  weather 
provii^  stormy,  the  badls  wcare  aU  dispc^aed,  and  none  of 
them  ever  move  'heard  of  except  that  in  which  Cabeaade  Vaca 
was»  which  \vaS'  thrown  ashore.  Panfilo  de  Narvaez  and 
most  of  his  men  were  assuredly' lost  in  the  storm,  or  destroyed 
by  the  ludians  on  shore ;  though  there  was  a  foolish  report 
long  current  that  he  had  penetmtsed  to  the  South  Sea. 


^Sbction  III. 

4dventures  and  'wofidei[fid  escape.  ^'  Qabeza  de  Vaca^  afier  tht 

loss  qf  Narvaez^ 

Whxk  cast  on  shore,  as  mentioned  at  the  dose  of  the  for- 
mer section,  Cabeea  de  Vaca  and  the  people  along  wiA  him 

werf 

^  These  intricacies  may  possibly  have  been  between  Mobile  Bay,  and  t^e 
western  bay  of  Spiritu  Santo  at  iifi  mouths  of  the  MtBiisippi.<«*£. 
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were  relieved  bjr  the  Indians ;  and  on  endesvouHng  again  to 
put  to  sea,  the  harir  was  overset,  three  of  the  Spaniards 
were  drowned,  and  Cabesa  and  a  tew  mor^  got  again  on  shore, 
naked  and  without  arms.  On  seeing  the  miserable  plin^t  of 
these  unhapinr  Spaniards,  the  Indians  came  to  them  with  pro- 
Tisions,  sat  down  by  them  and  kimenied  their  misfortunes, 
carried  diem  to  their  booses,  and  made  fires  by  the  way  to 
warm  them,  otherwise  they  roo&t  have  peri&lied  with  the 
cold,  as  they  were  naked  and  it  was  now  the  month  of  No^ 
vember.  They  were  put  into  a  bouse  with  a  good  fire,  the 
natives  dancing  all  night  ekise  by  them,  which  the  Spaniards 
were  sadly  afraid  was  a  prelude  to  their  being  sacrificed  next 
day.  But  as  they  were  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions 
they  began  to  recover  their  spirits  and  confidence  next  day. 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  bis  companions  were  soon  afterwards 
joined  by  the  Spaniards  who  had  escaped  firom  the  wreck  cf 
another  bark.  At  first  tliey  were  in  ail  eifffaty  men ;  but  in  a 
short  time  their  number  was  reduced  to  fifteen,  as  they  were 
forced  to  winter  on  the  island,  exposed  to  exces^e  cold  and' 
great  scardty  of  provisions.  Owing  to  their  misfortunes, 
Uiey  called  this  hola  de  MaUhadOy  or  the  isle  of  Bad-Luck  '• 
The  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  of  large  stature,  their 
only  weapons  being  bows  and  arrows.  The  men  had  one  of 
thar  nipples  bored,  wearing  a  piece  of  reed  in  the  hole,  and 
a  similar  ornament  in  their  under  lip.  They  dwelt  in  this 
island  from  October  to  Febmaiy,  feeding  much  on  certain 
roots.  In  the  months  of  November  and  December  they  caught 
fish  in  a  kind  of  wears  indosed  with  reeds  j  but  these  were 
not  to  be  got  at  any  other  time.  At  the  latter  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, whoi  all  the  roots  were  eaten,  thev  were  forced  to  re* 
move  frcrni  the  island  in  search  of  food  elsewiiere.  These 
natives  were  extraordinarify  fond  of  their  children,  the  parents 
and  kindred  lamenting  for  such  as  died  during  a  whole  year, 
after  which  they  completed  the  funeral  ceremonies,  and  wash- 
ed off  the  black  paint  tliey  had  worn  in  token  of  moulming. 
They  did  not  lament  for  the  death  of  the  old,  alleging  that 
they  had  lived  their  time,  afid  that  they  took  away  the  food 

which 

1  As  we  have  no  infertnatios  in  the  text  which  could  lead  to  suppose  that 
{^abeza  fv^  crossed  the  |;reat  river  Mis^ippi,  either  befofe  landing  on  thf 
island  of  Mal-hado,  or  in  his  subsequent  journey  to  New  Spain,  the  isle  of 
Bad-Luck  may  have  be^n  tQ  tlie  west  of  the  Missisippi.— -£^ 
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which  ought  to  go  to  the  ditldrcn.    AH  the  dead  wereburied, 
.except  the  physicians  ^»  whose  bodies  were  burnt,  and  their 
^hes  kept  for  a  year,  after,  whidi  these  ashes  were  mixed 
with  water  and  dranic  by  the  relations  of  die  deceased.  Every 
inan  was  cxMiteiited  with  one  wife}  but  these  physidaiis  bad 
usually  two  or  three  each,  who  fived  together  very  amicaUy. 
When  a  Boan  engages  to  marry  the  daughter  of  another,  he 
gives  her  aB  he  possesses,  and  sends  to  die  firtlier  of  hia  bride 
^ery  tbii^  he  kills,  and  in  return  his  diet  is  sent  fasm  from 
the  house  of  his  lalher-in<4a«r,  aa  he  is  not  permitted  to  entep 
the  house  during  the  first  year-of  the  marriage.     Shouhl  his 
father-in-law  or  any  of  the  brothers  erf"  his  wife  meet  him  during 
that  time,  they  always  look  down  and  pass  on  without  q>eak-r 
ing  s  yet  in  that  period  the  woman  converses  fredy  with  the 
father  or  other  relations  of  her  husband.     These  cnstoms  are 
observed  both  in  the  island  oiJUat'hatb  and  through  all  the 
country  of  Florida  for  fifty  leagues  inland*     When  a  son  or 
brother  dies,  the  pec^le  ct  the  house  will  rather  starve  than 
go  in  quest  of  any  thing  to  eat  during  three  months,  in  aB 
which  time  the  relations  of  the  iamify  send  in  all  that  is  ne« 
cessary  for  thdr  sustenance.    Owing  to  tliis,  several  fiuniUea 
in  Mal'hado  were  in  great  straits  while  the  Spuiiaids  resided 
among  them,  as  many  had  died  and  the  survivors  strictly  ob* 
served  the  custom.    iThe  houses  in  the  island  were  of  mats« 
and  strewed  with  oyster  diells,  on  which  they  lay  at  night 
stark  naked  round  the  fire.    The  inhabitants  of  the  province 
of  Tegesta  ^,  reaching  from  the  Mar^rs  to  Cape  Cannaveral, 
feed  letter  than  those  Indians  among  whom  Cabeza  resided* 
being  eKtraordinarily  expert  fishers.  Twoof  thea^i  will  venture 
putin  a  small  canoe  to  attack  whales  when  any  are  seen  unoaa 
the  coast.    One  of  them  steers  or  paddles  the  oanoe;  whSe 
die  otheis  being  provided  with  two  or  thnie  stakes  and  a 
mallet,  Wps  into  the  sea  as  soon  as  he  sees  a  whale  rise  to 
the  surfooe,  gets  up^  its  head,  and  immediatriy  drives  one 
of  the  stakes  into  one  of  the  spiracles  or  tawing  holes  by 
>vhich  the  whale  breathes.     The  whale  imm^iat^  dives  to 
the  bottom ;  and  when  fi>rced  to  come  up  again  to  breathe^ 
he  repeats  the  operatioii  and  pings  up  the  other  spiracle,  so 

that 

s  So  called  by  the  tramlator  of  Henera,  lint  perhaps  these  were  a  kind 
of  priests  or  coi4af«rs.-!T£* 

s  In  some  moitlern  naps  Tfgesta  is  consid^d  ?•  the  southern  ^tr^miiy 
of  the  province  of  East  Flonda.«-*£. 
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HuA  k  cttmot  get  breath  and  is  sooft  sdffiicatedL  When  the 
whale  diest  tliejr  finten  a  line  of  wlUies  or  twisted  branches  to 
its  neck,  luid  tow  it  to  the  shore,  where  it  serves  a  kung  while 
tor  them  to  feed  upon* 

Cabeaa  de  Vaca  and  the  remnant  cX  his  unfortunate  com« 
paiuons  remained  in  the  isle  of  MaUhedo  tUl  the  end  of  April 
ld^2^Ji  by  whieh  time  all  the  food  in  the  isbad  beiAgdevoured^ 
the  wbole-popidatioB  was  forced  by  hunger  to  go  over  to  the 
oontinent  of  Florida,  where  <they  fled  upon  wild  berries*  The 
Spaniards  were  obliged  to  act  as  pliysiciaos  to  the  natives,  as 
otherwise  they  were  refused  food.  In  the.  exercise  of  this  pro* 
lesaion, .  they  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  parts  affected, 
vecitiBg  the  Paternoster^  and  prayed  to  God  to  heal  their  pap* 
sients,  who  all  affirmed  that  they  derived  ^at  benefit  from 
these  eeremoiues,  and  supplied  the  Spaniards  with  food  in 
vetam*  There  were  two  knguage»  used  among  these  natives 
within  a  very,  little  distance,  those  who  spoke  the  one  being 
caUed  Gapoques^  and  the  others  Hmi^  When  the  natives  hap- 
pened to  meet  together  after  a  long  separation,  they  would 
often  sit  down  and  weep  for  half  an  hour  before  they  began 
Id  converse, 

.  All  -the  reraaiiiittg  Spaniards,  to  the  number  of  fourteen, 
went  away  along  the  coast,  leaving  Cabeaa  de  Vaca  bebind> 
who  happened  to  be  sick  and  unable  to  travel.  On  his  re«- 
covery,  he  had  to  search  among  the  water  for  roots'^  on  whicb 
to  Buyport  faimsel£  Wearied  of  this  unoomfoctable  manner 
of  life,  and  being  entirely  naked,  he  went  away  amon^  a 
tribe  called  the  Ckarrucm^  who  dwelt  among  mountamSf 
where  he  fored  much  better,  as  he  turned  merchant, .  going 
about  from  place  to  place  bartering  such  things  as  they  want^ 
ed,  and  in  this  way  he  txaKreUed  over  forty  or.  fiAiy  leagues  of 
the  coast.  He-dealt  in  sea^sheils  *like  thoae  of  snaUs  which 
were  used  as  beads^  and  in  a  different  kind  of  shells  .which 
vcte  uaed  instead  of  knives  f  and  in  return  for  these  he  pro* 
enred  deer-skins,  vermiliion,  and  ochre,  with  which  the  natives 
paint  themselves,  flints  for  pointing  arrows,  a  kind  of  bitu- 
men with  which  these  arrow  heads  arc  fastaied,  and  reeds 
mth  which  the  arrow  shafts  are  mode,  as  also  tufts  of  deers 
Iiair  dyed  red,  which  are  used  as  ornaments.     By  means  of 

this 

4  F^obftbly  the  translator  has  mistaken  the  original  of  tkis  jpassage,  an<| 
CaBezaiftay  have  searched  for  »hett  fish  acHiering  to  the  roots  of  trees  ui^er 

water.-— E. 
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tltis  triple  Cabeza  de  Vaca  bad  liberty  to  ^  wherever  be 
pleased,  and  was.  well  received  wherever  he  went,  receiving 
provis|OBs  ki.  return  for^hiss  merchandize* 

Cabeza  de  Vaca  continued  in  this  mode  of  life  to  ibe  year 
,15do,  alway:^  well  entertained,  and  alwirgrs  traveliiag  towards 
the  sotith  west  to  gain  ground  in  hopes  of  refining  his  lib^ty 
by  getting  put  of  the  country  into  Mexico^.  Though  naked 
and  aloae,  and  enduring  much  hunger  and  ooM,  be  enjoyed 
bis  liberty^  and  remained  six  years  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
always  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  bring  sway  his  two  remaining 
countrymeB,  Oviedo  and  Alani%  whor  bad  tarried  in  the 
idand  of  MeKhado.  At  leng^  Alanis  died*  and  he  set  ofi* 
along  with  Oviedo.  Coining  to  a  creek  near  a  mile  in  breads, 
supposed  by  them  to  be  that  called  Dd  Espiritu&Mta^^  they 
we^e  informed  by  some  Indians  tbat'  they  would  find  three 
men  like  themselves  farther  on,  whose  names  tbeytold^  'They 
also  said  th^t  the  Indian})  had  stain  OrariCes,  V«itdivie0O^ 
HueWa,  £squibel4  mid  Mendez  ^  $  but  that  the  three  wtio 
stiU  Mved  were  very  ill  used,  espmaMy  by  the  boy*^^  who 
kicked,  beat,  and  abused  tbeio  far.  their  anMsement;  At  this 
time  the  Indians  treated  Cabeza  and  Oviedo  very  ill,  so  that 
Oviedo  went  back  along  with  some  of  libe  natives,  bat  Oiibeza 
stayed  and  Aey  two  never  met  more. 

Two  days  after  the  departure,  of  Oviedoy  the  Indiana  widi 
whom  Olrantes  resided  came  to  the  banks- of  this  creek  to  eat 
nuts,  on  which  dbe|y  fed  two  months,  of  the  year.  Onmtes 
went  to  visit  Cabeza  who  bad  been  hidden  by  some  Indiam 
who  fiiivoiured  him,  and  it  was  a  great  satisfectioB  to  these 
friends,  .to  meet^  though  in  great  troobte  as  being  naked  and 
miserab^  in  a  land  •ot  savages.  They  agreed  to  endeaivoiir 
to  {HTOcced  to  the  soutfa-weat,  but  to  remain  with  the  lodiana 
till  the  nuts  were  consumed,  -  and  dien  to  remove  'alo^g  ivitb 
them  to  another  place  where  they  fed  npwn  tumts  i  because  if 
^y  sboidd  ^attempt  to  esoqie  the  lodkiiis  wodd  kill  them. 

All 

5  Henera,  V«  9S.. 

6  It  U  Quite  impossible  to  form  aay  resioaabte  coiifectiire;  sa  loathe  t^ 

tuation  of  tnls  creek,  which  could  not  be  the  bay  of  Espiritu  Santo  in  £aak 
Florida/  nor  that  of  tlre-lj^me  name  nearly  opposite  in  West  Florida  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mi88bi]^pi.-*-£. 

7  There  is  considerable  difficulty  to  nndentnul  the  trambtioa  htte,  at 
Mr  Steirens  does  not  seem  to  have  understood  hif  wigtoal.  OiMtfes  appeals 
in  the  sequel  to  have  been  still  alive ;  but  ^e  must  take  the  translation  as  it 
ts.  not  haying  tbeorigznal  to  consult.-*£. 
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All  the  rest  bdonginff  to  the  expedition  had  perished,  woA 
hmriog  been  stooca  to  death  by  the  natives,  and  others 
drowned,  among  whom  was  Panfibde  Nurvaez,  us  Flgueroaj 
who  was  present,  rdated  to  Cabeea.  Among  these  Indians 
who  fed  upon  tmas  they  endured  much  hunger,  as  there  was 
not  enoaga  for  ihem  alL  In  that  country  there  were  grey 
and  blaek  wild  cattle  of  low  stature,  like  those  of  Barbory, 
having  very  long  hair,  but  their  flesh  was  c6ar8er  tlian  tne 
beef  of  Spain.  Having  concerted  to  make  thetr  eftcape,  the 
Indians  among  whom  they  lived  had  a  quarrel  on  account  of 
a  woouui,  and  parted  company,  so  that  the  Spaniards  were 
obliged  to  separate  likewise,  but  agreed  to  meet  agaih  at  the 
snaie  place  next  year,  which  they  did  accordingly,  bat  were 
again  sepwEated  on  the  very  day  when  they  meant  to  have  fled. 
Yet  thqr  appointed  to  meet  again  on  the  1st  of  September, 
when  the  moon  was  fuU.  Two  of  them  came  on  the  l^th 
and  Orantesonthe  l4th,  when  they  actually  fled.  Coming 
to  a  tribe  of  Indians  called  Avares^  they  were  well  received 
and  procured  plenty  of  provisions,  as  these  people  had  learnt 
that  the  Christians  performed  cures.  That  same  night  three 
Indians  came  to  wait  Upon  them  who  were  troubled  with  pah)6 
in  their  beads,  desiring  Qistilb  to  cure  them,  aikl  as  soon  as 
he  had  blessed  them  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  they  beciame 
'WeQ  ;  in  reward  for  which  they  brought  hmas  «oA  venison, 
and  blazed  abroad  the  wonderful  cures  which  had  been  per-* 
fonneil  upon  them  by  the  strangers.  In  jeonsequence  of  this 
so  many  persona  canic  to  be  cured^  land  brougtit  with*  them 
auch  abundance  of  provisions  that  the  Spaniards  knew  not 
how  to  dispose  of  it,  and  the  Indians  made  a  solemn  dance 
&r  joy  of  the  cures.  'Ibe  Spaniards  intended  to  have  pro* 
ceedtxi  farther,  but  on  4)efng  informed  that  the  comitry 
through  which  they  meant  to  travel  was  desert,  the  tunas  vl\ 
ealen,  and  the- climate  excessively  cold,  they  agreed  to  re- 
rntain  with  the  Avares  all- winter,  who  wefat  Ave  days  journey 
into  the  country  to  feed  on  a  sort  of  fruit  called  yeros^  When 
they  had  settled  tlieir  habitation  near  a  river,  many  Indians 
came  with  their  sick  to  be  cured  by  Ca8tillo,^who  blessed  them 
and  prayed  to  God  to  cure  them,  as  this  was  the  only  means 
they  hod  for  subsistence.  Next  morning  they  were  all  weA 
to  the  great  satisfaction  and  astonishment  of  the  Indians ;  and 
for  which  the  Spaniards  returned  thanks  to  God,  confiding 
that  he  would  deliver  them  out  of  their  miserable  bondage. 
Dejiarting  from  the  Avaresi^  the  Spaniards  came  to  certain 

<T  tribes 
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tribes.of  Indians  called  Maltconas^  Susolasii  and  AtayoSf  among 
whom  their  wondeiful  cures  were  already  known>  so  that 
inany  skk  persons  were  brought  to  tbein.  But  as  Ca&tillo 
wftt  a  man  who  feared  God,  and  despeired  of  being  able  to  do 
tbem  good  on  aocovnt  of  hU  unworthi»esft,  Cab^  de  Vaca 
was  obliged  to  officiate  in  his  stead.  Taking  along  with  him 
Orantes  and  the  mulatto  Estevanilk),  he  went  to  visit  a  sick 
person;  in  a  very  dangerous  condition,  beix^  afanost  dead, 
with  his  eyes  turned  in  hia  head,  and  no  pulse  i  and  so  con« 
fident  were  the  Indians. of  his  sq^proachmg  death  that  his 
house  was  akieady  pulled  down  according  to  their  custom  on 
such  occasions.  Cabeza  took  off  the  mat  ^Vom  the  dying  man, 
prayed  to  God  to  restore  him-  to  tiealthf  und  when  be  liad 
several  times  blessed  the  man  and  bveatbed  on  Um,  the  at- 
tendants presented  him  with  a  bow  aad  arrows  and  a  basket  of 
hmas^  coi^dacting  him  to  cureothets  in « the  same  manner. 
After  this  ti^e  Spaniards  returned  tg. their  ijnarters,  and  were 
informed  by  the  Indians  that  the  dying  man  had  got  up^ 
^pdcen  to  his  friends^  and  eaten  with  them,  .and  that  all  the 
rest  of  their  patients  were,  in  perfect  heahb*  The  fimie  of 
these  cures,  spread  over  all  the  country,  so  that  siany  other 
sick  persons^  were  brought, to  them  to  be  heaiedi  winging 
presents  of  provisions.  *  According  to  their  aceount,  the 
Spaniards  remained  eight  momis  among  the  ^iwriss,  neither 
Qrantes.nor  EstevaniJlo  .having  yet  performed  any  cures^ 
though  so  much  importuned  that  thcgrwere.  at  lengui  forced 
to  cpmidy,  bcang  called,  the  chUdrm  if  the  stm.  Being  intent 
on  prosecuting  their  journeyt  they  fled  one!  days  joomey  into 
the  country  of  the  Ma/itonaSf  where  tbey  fed  for  twelve  days 
on  a  small  kind  jc£  fruit  till  the  tunas  were  ripe.  Having 
endured  much  hunger  there  for  some  time»  they  were  direct- 
ed to  the  habitations  of  another  tribe  which  spoke  the  same 
language.  To  add  to  their  «ii4erings,.tbey  \oA  their  way, 
and  it  rained  very  much  which  distressed  them  ^^reatly,  as 
they  were  entirely  naked.  They  rested  that  night  m  a  wood, 
where  they  roasted  tunas  as  food*  Next  morning,  when  en- 
deavomring  to  find  out  their  way,  they  met  a  nuukber  of  wo- 
men and  diildren  who  all  ran  awi^  to  caU  the  mear  who  con- 
ducted the  Spaniards  to  their  village,  consistuic  of  fifty  houses. 
The  natives  ga^ed  on  the  strangers  with  mucn  fear  and  ad* 
miration,  touching  their  fiioea  and  bodies;  and  when  reco- 
vered from  their  fright  they  brought  their  sick  to  be  cured  by 

them. 
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them,  and  eiren  forbore  from  entitig  tJwnuidvses  that  thcj 
might  supply  the  Spaniards  with  food* 

So  great  is  the  want  of  food  in  all  the  ooantry  from  the.idb 
of  Mal-hado  to  this  district  of  tbe  Maliconasi  that  the  natrm 
are  often  three  days  without  eating ; .  eni  which  accoimt  >  it  is 
the  custom  of  mothers  to  suckle  theivchildran  till  twdveyeara 
of  age,  and  diey  n€WP  hate  any-intereoiicse  with  their  hiM* 
bands  till  two  years  after^deKrerr*  When  a  auinied  pair  do 
not  agree,  it  is  curtomary  for  them  to^  part  tand  form  new 
connections,  but  this  is  neiier  done-when  Ihfey  hayechiUnn* 
Whcfn  the  men  fail  out  ttnnng  themselves  they  only  use  their 
fists  dr  cudgels,  n(«verempIogring  their  bows  and  aivows  ia 
private  broiu ;  ttttd  on  these*  occasions  tbeiwomen^  only  Ten« 
ture  to  interpose  to  paft tbeim> '  Tbesatlndtaaa  are verv  brave^ 
and  are  as  vigifamt  i^inst  their  enenues.aathebestscJklieiBJn 
Europe.  They  dig 'ditches,  throw  op*  entfenehflieBts»  make 
ioop-h(iles,  iayambashes,  and  uaevariauB  stratigemB .  witli 
great  art  and  patiencet  nsnaUy^killing  each  other  1^ .  suvpriae 
in  the  night  They'  are  very  croel,  are  dways.  ready  on  anjr 
ainrm,  and  are  wMtebftil  of  oppovtunities  ix>  taka  revenge  and 
to  gain  advantage  e^er  any  want  of  fc^res^ht  ixr.tiieir  enemies; 
When  actually  cnnged  in  battte^  th^  have  aislrame  manner 
of  skipping  about  from  side  to  skle,  to  prevent  their  eiiemies 
from  taking  "aim,  andthi^jr  shoot  tiieir  arrows  ini  a  stDopii^g 
posture,  to  prevent  being Dbserved*  «  Their  Jaugoageaaipeex* 
ceedingly  various,  cfaaii|^ng almost  atendiiitown*: 

Coming  to  another 'town,  the  Indians  broup^  their,  •diit* 
dren  to  touch  thi?  handi^of  the  Spaniards^  givuttithast  meal 
nmde  of  a  fruit  Kke  catt^,  whick  was  eaten  ^ong'.witb  ia 
certain  kimi  of  earth,  and  >vas  veiy  sweet  and  ajgreeaUfe  Xkcv 
parting  fVom  thelice^  after  passing 'a  great  river  the  water  43S 
which  reached  to  l^rir  bt^eascs,  Iney  came  to  a  town  of  an 
hundred  houses,  wheneethepCMDpiecame  onS  to  meet  them 
with  gft^at  shouts,  ^dapping  tbenr  haada  on  their .  thighs,  uid 
aiaking  a  kittd  of  musie'by.mrans.  of  hollow gomds^  wkh 
stones  ^n  them.  TUese^  Indians  reoeivad  them  with  great 
kindness,  Cftfpfing  the^i  to  ^tbeir  houses  without  svibring 
their  fe^  to  touch  the  ground,  and  great  numbers  Joobed  to 
them  to  bcF  blessed^  Next  day  tbey  continued  tl^eir  journeys 
and  W^rc  well  received  b)r  'the  next  Indians,  whO'  supplied 
them  with  plenty  of' vwibolty  and  'brought  their  sick  to.be 
cured.  They  were  jequaUy  well  treated  by  the  neoct  sucbeed^ 
ing  tribe,  by  whom  so  great  rejoicing  was  made  for  their  ar^- 
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rivals  that  they  could  not  deep  for  the  ncxLse.  They  observed 
a  strange  custom  among  all  these  Indians,  who,  when  they 
escorted  the  Spaniards  to  another  tribe,  always  plundered  tlie 
houses  they  came  to.  Cabeza  and  his  oompantonfi  w^ct 
much  concerned  at  this;  but  those  who  had  lost  their  goods 
in  this  manner  made  quite  light  of  the  matter,  desiring  them 
not  to  be  troubled  at  it,  as  they  would  repay  themselves  farlh^ 
on  among  tribes  who  were  very  rich.  At  this  place  the  Spa* 
niards  began  to  perceive  a  chain  of  mountains  which  they 
thought  extended  towards  New  Spain,  and  to  which  they  now 
directed  their  journey  accon^anied  by  the  Indians,  who  pil- 
laged as  usual  wherever  they  went.  When  their  guides  re* 
tired,  their  new  hosts  presented  the  Spaniards  with  such 
things  as  they  had  hidden,  being  beads,  vermilUon,  and  some 
small  bags  of  silver. 

At  this  place  the  Spaniards  agreed  not  to  make  for  the 
mountainous  country,  where  the  inhabitants  were  reported  to 
be  ferocious,  but  to  continue  in  the  low  country  in  which  the 
people  were  extremely  courteous.  Many  men  and  women 
loaded  with  water  bore  them  company,  and  their  authority 
was  so  great  that  no  one  would-  presume  to  drink  without 
their  leave.  In  this  part  of  their  journey  they  proceeded 
along  a  riv^,  having  been  abandoned  by  their  Indian  guides, 
imd  were  supplied  with  some  meal  made  of  Indian  com  by 
two  women.  About  sun-set  they  came  to  a  village  of  about 
twenty  houses,  where  the, inhabitants  were  in  gr^eat  fear  of 
being  plundered  by  their  guides ;  but  were  quite  rejoiced  on 
seeing  them  come  alone.  Next  morning,  when  the  Spaniarda 
were  about  to  depart,  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  towtk 
came  in  a  body  and  plundered  that  in  which  they  had  spent 
the  night;  telting  the  inhabitants  that  these  strangers  were 
children  of  the  sun  and  cured  the  sick,  though  able  to  destroy 
them  all,  and  therefore  that  they  must  be  respected ;  thej 
told  them  likewise  to  go  and  plunder  the  next  town  according 
to  custom,  and  to  carry  the  strangers  on  their  way.  The 
Spaniards  were  accordingly  well  treated  by  this  tribe,  who 
carried  them  on  for  three  days  to  a  place  having  many  houses^ 
sending  some  before  to  give  an  account  of  what  the  othera 
had  said  of  the  Spaniards,  to  which  they  added  much  of  their 
own  invention,  being  fond  of  novelty  and  much  addicted  to 
lying,  especiaUy  where  any  advantage  was  expected.  The 
Spaniards  were  well  received,  and  their  guides  plundered  as* 
much  as  they  could  find  and  then  retumei  to  their  own  habi- 
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tations.  Vrom  tkts  pkcc  the  Spaniards  travelled  above  fifty 
l^agdefi  along  the  face  of  a  moantain,  and  came  to  a  town  of 
forty  bouses,  in  one  of  which  they  were  shewn  a  large  copper 
hawks^bell  ornamented  widi  a  face,  which  these  people  va- 
lued hichlyy  saying  that  they  got  it  from  a  neighbouring  tribe. 
Tmvelling  from  tmsnce  seven  leagues  over  a  mountiiin,  the 
slones  of  which  were  iron  ore,  they  came  to  some  houses  on 
tbebanksof  ariv«r,  where  the  principal  men  came  out  to 
loeet  theni)  having  their  children  on  their  backs,  and  pre- 
aenled  the  Spaniards  with  small  bags  of  fine  sand  and  pow- 
dered antimony,  with  which  they  daub  their  ikces,  and  gave 
them  ako  beads  and  cloaks  made  of  "dressed  skins*  The  food 
itt  diis  place  was  tunas  and  the  kernels  of  pine  apples,  better 
than  thoM'Of  Spain,  but  smaHer,  as  were  the  trees^» 

At  this  place  a  man  was  brought  to  Cabeza  who  had  been 
trouAded  by  an  arrow,  the  point  of  which  as  he  said  bad 
reached  his^  heart  and  gave  him  much  pain,  bein^  still  therey 
and  he  was  to  all  appearance  in  extreme  danger.  Cabeza 
opened  his  breast  with  a  knife  and  extracted  the  arrow  head 
with  much  diflSculty,  after  which  he  sdtched  up  thd  wound 
and  staunched  the  bleeding  with  the  scrapings  of  a  cows  hide. 
The  point  of  the  arrow  was  exhibited  all  over  the  country^ 
and  caused  much  rejoicing.  After  some  days,  Cabeza  re* 
moved  the  stitches,  and  the  man  was  quite  sound,  declaring 
himself  flree  of  paih.  Thitf  cure  acquired  the  Spaniards  so 
great  reputa^n  that  they  could  do  any  thing  they  pleased. 
From  this  place  they  proceeded  through  so  many  different 
tribes  that  it  were  tedious  and  indeed  impossible  to  mention 
fhem  all ;  and  all  the  way  each  tribe  as  they  conducted  the 
laniards  to  the  next,  plundered  their  neighbours  in  succes- 
sion. Through  the  whole  journey  the  Spaniards  had  so  much 
company  that  they  knew  not  how  to  turn  themselves.  During 
tbeir  journey  the  Indians  killed  many  deer,  hares,  pigeons, 
and  other  birds  by  means  of  their  arrows  and  spears,  all  of 
Which  they  presented  to  the  Spaniards,  and  would  not  use 
them  for  their  own  necessities  without  leave.  Sometimes  they 
were  attended  by  abote  four  thousand  persons  at  once,  which 
was  extreme^  troublesome,  as  none  of  them  would  either  eat 

or 
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or  drink  till  the  Spaniards  had  blessed  the  food  and  drink  and 
breathed  on  them. 

They  travelled  in  thw  manner  for  upwards  of  thiHjIeagnety 
at  the  end  of  which  the  mode  of  their  leeepticm  was  consider- 
ably diaagedy  as  the  Indies  who  aeccMnpanied  them  ceased 
pkndering ;  yet  the  tribe  at  which  they  arrived  o&red  every 
thing  they  hadf  which  was  divided  among  Ae  escort,  who 
then  retnmtd  to  their  own  dwellrngs,  and  this  tribe  recovered 
what  ihey  had  given  away  in  a  simuar  manner  on  accompany- 
ing the  Spaniards  to  the  next  ti*ibe.  In  the  course  of  their 
journey  however  the  Spaniards  had  to  travel  for  more  tJban 
fifty  leagues  through  a  craggy  mountainous  country,  where 
they  auSferod  extremely  for  want  of  food,  till  at  length  they 
arrived  a^  a  plain  country  where  they  met  with  a  kind  reccp* 
tion«  and  where  their  escort  received  abundance  of  mods  and 
provisions  and  then  returned  to  their  own  habitations.  As 
the  people  fiuiher  on  were  at  war  with  the  tribe  where  the 
%aniard&  then  were,  two  women  were  eent  on  to  inSbrm  the 
hostile  tribe  of  the  approach  of  the  Christians,  at  it  was  usual 
among  these  people,  even  when  at  war,  to  ooodnue  an  ioteN 
course  of  trade  by  means  of  their  women.  Conttnning  their 
jcmrnqr^tfae  l^aoiards  were  inclined  to  change  the  route  more 
to  the.  northwards,  as  no  person  came  to  meet  diem  from  the 
tribe  to  which  the  women  were  sent  i  but  the  Indians  who 
accompanied  them  objected  to  this  meaaure^  as  they  alleged 
that  the  natives  in  th^  divecticm  were  wicked  and  cruel,  and 
that  besides  they  would  be  unable  to  procure  food  or  water* 
As  the  Spaniards  were  diqdeased  at  this  interruption,  the 
Indians  declared  themselves  ready  to  go  with  them  wherever 
they  were  pleased  to  command,  even  though  sore  to  perish, 
and  they  accordingly  went  on ;  but  as  many  of  the  bdians 
fell  aick^  and  eight  of  them  died  in  this  part  of  the  journey, 
the  other  tribes  were  thrown  into  ^^reat  consternation,  believ- 
ing that  they  should  all  die  upon  bemg  visited  bv  the  Spaniards* 
So*  great  was  the  dread  and  reverence  in  which  the  Spaniards 
wece  held  by  the  Indians,  who  imagined  they  vfere  the  cause 
of  the  sidcness  and  death  of  their  countrymen,  t^at  they  ear- 
nestly entreated  the  Spaniards  not  to  be  angry  with  them. 
Cabesa  de  Vaca  and  his  eompani<ms  became  apprdiensive 
that  this  rnortah^  might  estrange  the  Indians*  nom  them, 
and  therefiwe  prayed  earnestly  to  God  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
ftckness,  and  accordingly  all  who  were  sick  began  immediately 
to  recover. 

Three 
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Three  days  journey  from  thence,  Orantes  and  Estevanillo 
went  under  the  guidance  of  a  female  slave  to  a  village  in  which 
her  father  lived,  and  where  they  aaw  the  first  hpuses  that 
were  built  in  any  thing  like  regular  order,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  cultivated  kidney-beans,  pompions,  and  maize.  Cabeza 
de  Vacaand  his  companions  went  to  this. place,  dismissing 
their  former  conductors.   .  At  this  town  a  new  custom  began 
among  the  natives.     Instead  of  coming  out  to  meet  the  %>a- 
niards  as  had  been  the  case  hitherto,  the  inhabitants  were  all 
seated  in  their  houses,  hanging  down  their  heads  with  their 
hair  before  their  eyes,  and  all  their  goods  in  a  heap  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,    presenting   all  they   possessed   to  the 
strangers.     These  natives  were  well  shaped  and  industrious, 
and  their  language  easily  comprehended,     llie  women  and 
such  men  as  were  unfit  for  war  were  dressed  in  mantles  made 
of  deer  skins.     Ailer  remaining  two  daya  among  these  In* 
dians,  who  directed  them  to  go  in  the  first  place  up  a  river  to 
the  northwards,  where  they  would  find  abundance  of  wild 
cattle,  and  then  to  tiurn  westwards,  in  whidi  direction  the 
iiatives  cultivated  maize.     Following  this  direction,  they  pro- 
ceeded for  thirtyrfour  days,  across  the  country,  till  they  came 
Ht  length  to  the  South  Sea.     In  this  journey  die  Spaniai*ds 
sufiered  prodigious  hardships  and  were  reduced  to  extremity 
by  famine,  having  to  pass  through  the  territories  of  a  tribe 
which  feeds  on  pounded  straw  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  year,  and  they  liad  the  misfortune  to  come  among  them 
at  that  period.     At  length  they  came  to  a  better  country,  in 
,which  the  natives  had  tolerable  houses,  with  plenty  of  com, 
pompions,  and  kidney-beans,  the  people  being  decently  dressed 
in  cotton  mantles.     From  this  place  their  former  conductors 
returned  well  pleased  with  the  things  they  procured  according 
to  the  usual  customs  among  the  natives^     Cabeza  and  his 
companions  travelled  above  an  hundred  leagues  with  much 
satisfaction  in  this  country,  blessing  God  for  having  brought 
them  at  length  into  a  lana  of  plenty,  as  besides  vegetable  food 
in  abundance,  the  natives  killed  venison  and  other  game,  and 
presented  the  Spaniards  with  cotton  mantles,  coral  beads  pro- 
cured  from  the  South  Sea,   turquoise   stones^  and   several 
arrow  heads  made  of  emeralds,  which  they  procured  firom  a 
neighbouring  nation  in  exchange  for  various  coloured  phimes 
of  leathers. 

In  this  country  the  women  were  more  modestly  clothed 
than  any  they  had  hitherto  seen.     Every  person,  whether  sick 
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or  ivel],  came  to  the  Spaniards  to  be  blessed,  believing  them 
to  be  men  come  down  from  heaven,  so  that  their  authority 
was  unbounded  amonjj  the  natives.     It  fortunately  happened 
that  the  Spaniards  could  make  themselves  understood  wherever 
they  went,  although  they  only  knew  six  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, which  would  have  been  of  little  use  if  Providence  had 
not  preserved  tiiem,  considering  the  vast  multiplicity  of  lan- 
guages '  spoken    among    the   aetached    tribes  of   America, 
Wherever  they  travelled,  the  tribes  who  happened  to  be  at 
war  immediately  mudc  peace  at  their  approach,  that  they 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Christians ;  who 
thus  left  them  all  in  amity,  and  exhorted  them  wherever  they 
went  to  worship  the  one  only  true  God  who  had  creiated  the 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  all  other 
things,  and  from  whom  proceeded  all  blessin?.     The  Spaniards 
likewise  earnestly  urged  them  to  refrain  from  injuring  one 
another  by  going  to  war  or  takin<nr  away  the  goods  of  others^ 
with  many  similar  instructions,  all  of  which  were  well  receiv- 
ed.    The  whole  country  along  this  coast  seemed  well  peopled, 
and  abounded  in  provisions,  as  the  natives  sowed  maize  tod 
kidney  beans  thrice  a-year.     In  one  town  the  natives  used 
poisoned  arrows,  their  points  being  dipped  in  the  juice  of 
some  kind  of  fnlit  or  plant.     At  this  place  they  staid  three 
days ;  and  after  a  days  journey,  coming  to  another  town,  they 
were'oUiged  to  stop  for  fifteen  days,  owing  to  the  river  being 
in  flood.     At  this  place  CaiMillo  observed  an  Indian  who  had 
a  sword  buckle  and  a  horse  i^oe  hanging  from  his  neck,  who 
alleged  that  he  got  them  from  heaven  ;  but  on  being  farther 
interrogated,  he  said  that  some  bearded  men  had  come  from 
heaven  to  that  riveir,  having  horses,  spears,  and  swords,  who 
had  gone  again  to  Sea,  where  they  and  their  spears  plunged 
under  water,  but  appeared  afterwards  above  it  again.  Cabeza 
and  his  companions  joyftiDy  gave  thanks  to  God  ibr  hearin^g 
some  news  of  Christians  after  their  long  and  distressing  sojourn 
among  the  barbarians,  and  hastened  on  their  journey  to  find 
them  the  sooner,  telling  all  the  Indians  that  thev  were  goiiig 
to  order  these  bearded  men  not  to  kill  or  make  slaves  of  th^ 
natives  nor  to  do  them  any  harm. 

In  continuing  their  journey  they  passed  through  a  consi- 
.derable  extent  of  fruitful  and  agreeable  country  which  was 
totally  destitute  of  inhabitants,  all  the  Indians  havmg  fled  to 
the  mountains  for  fear  of  the  Spaniards.  They  came  at  lengtli 
jto  the  top  of  a  hill  where  a  great  number  of  Indians  had  with- 
drawn, 


drawn,  wbo  pieMOted  thcsn  with  a  Tast  qoanlit^  of  eonw 
which  th^  mve  to  the  poor  famished  natives  who  had  escot't^ 
cd  Uiem  thiwer.  Continuing  their  journey,  they  observed 
many  indications  of  Spaniards  having  been  in  the  country^' 
nnd  they  pressed  onwards  giving  praise  to  God  that  their  long, 
and  miserable  captivity  seemed  near  s  close^  One  day,  while 
Cabesa  and  EstevaniUo  were  jn  advance,  accompanied  by 
eleven  Indians,  they  overtook  four  Spanish  horsemen^  who 
vjrere  much  astonished  at  bdng  accosted  in  their  own  lanpoage 
by  persons  in  theii*  stianipe  garb  and  appearance.  Cabeza 
requested  to  be  conducted  to  their  commander,  Diego  de  Al« 
caraz,  who  informed  him  they  i^ere  now  in  If  em  GiUicia^  and 
about  fhirty  leagues  from  the  toWn  of  San  Miguel.  Castillo 
and  Orantes  then  came  up,  attended  by  above  sin  hundred 
of  the  Indians  who  had  deserted  their  habitations  from  fear  of 
(he  Spania^rds.  By  their  means  all  the  others  were  induced 
to  return  to  their  houses  in  peace  and  to  sow  the  land.  Ca-n 
Deaa  and  his  three  coipmanions  having  taken  leave  of  the  In* 
diai^  who  accompanied  them  with  many  thanks  for  thdr  pro^ 
iection,  travelled  twenty«-five  leagues  faitber  to  a  place  called 
Cuiiacan^^  where  they  arrived  much  spent  with  long  fiitigue 
fOid  after  having  endured  much  hunger  and  thirst  during  their 
arduous  and  anxious  peregrinations  through  the  vast  wilder* 
pess  from  Iplorida  to  New  Galicia* 

Melchior  Bias,  who  was  captain  and  alcalde  of  the  pro^ 
vince,  received  them  with  sin^dar  humanity,  giving  praise  to 
God  for  having  delivered  them  out  of  their  tedu>li6  and  miserr 
fjble  captifity,  and  recuiested  them  to  use  their  endeavours  to 
appease  the  Indians  of  that  part  of  the  country,  who  were  m 
arms  against  the  Spaniards.  This  thejr  most  readilv  under^ 
took,  and  sent  messages  by  some  of  the  Indians  to  the  aekd^ 
pouring  caciques,  ^brse  of  whom  came  to  Culiacan  att^ided 
by  thirty  Iijimans,  bringing  presents  of  feathers  and  emeralds 
Sn  conversation  vdth  these  Indians  about  their  religious  be- 

Bet 

9  CvfiicsiH  er  Hoexcolhuscaa,  en  a  mer  of  the  same  aaait  wb»h  £8- 
AaKes  itself  inte  the  VennSion  Sea  or  Gulf  of  Caiifornia,  it  in  lat.  24^ 
50'  K.  long.  1 06*  40*  W.  in  the  proirtnee  of  Cinaloa.  Cabtea  de  Vaca  and 
Ut  compamons  had  therefore  foQewed  an  ohlH|ue  course  from  the  nbitb-east 
ia  ths  aoath  of  Louisiana  entirelf  across  th^  comiaent*  to  the  somh-weit, 
from  about  ibe  latitude  of  Si«  to  ss^  both  north ;  a  journey  ia  all  proba^ 
'fity  exceeding  1200  English  miles  in  a  straight  line.  ^  The  beginning  of  ihcir 
j6amtf  teems  to  havd  been  t6  tl^  west  of  tlie  Mtssisippi>  as  that  mat  river 
isnstSMittisasds  aether  indeed  d9  we  find  any  indicationt  of  tlie  Rio  BrSYo 
^  VfoftCf  which  they  must  necesMrily  have  croited.— ^* 
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litf,  &ey  said  fliey  beHeired  u&  a  being  nasned  Agtiaty  tho 
lord  of  all  thin^,  who  resided  in  heiven  and  sent  them  raiil 
when  they  }>rayjed  to  him  for  it ;  isueh  being  the  traditioh  thej^ 
had  learnt  from  their  fishers.  Gabet»i  told  thein  that  Agadr 
wa^  God  the  Creator  of  heaVai  and  eaithi  who  disptned  aH 
things  according  to  his  holy  wili^  arid  who^  after  tfiis  life,  re^ 
warded  the  good  and  punished  the  iMcld9d.  He  exhorted 
them  therefore  to  believ<i  henceforwkrds  in  this  only  true  God^ 
to  return  to  their  houses  and  live  in  peace,  to  build  a  house 
for  the  worship  of  God  after  the  manner  of  the  Christians, 
and  when  ar^  Spaniards  came  to  visit  thehi^  thiit  theyshouM 
meet  them  with  crdsscs  in  their  hands',  and  not  with  bbws 
and  arrows ;  pronnsin^,  if  they  did  this^  thbt  the  Spaniards 
would  be  their  good  fhends  and  wodid  teach  them  every  thin^ 
they  ought  toicrtow,  that  God  might  make  therii  happy  in 
the  next  life.  All  th^s  the  Indians  engaged  to  pMEbrm*  G»* 
beza  de  Vaca  and  his  companions  went  on  fitnn  CuHiacan  fev 
San  Miguel***,  attended  by  a  few  Indians,  the  natives  by  the 
way  coming  out  to  meet  them  in  gr^at  numbers  with  presents, 
whom  they  exhorted  to  become  Christians  as  they  were  now 
subjects  to  the  king  of  Spain.  They  all  received  these  advices 
!n  th^  most  friendly  Mianner,  requesting  to  have  their  chiklren 
baptized.  While  on  the  rbad  they  were  overtaken  by  Al» 
caraz,  by  whom  they  were  informied  that  all  the  desert^ 
country  through  which  they  had  tatdy  travelled  was  again 
weU  peopled  and  in  i^eace,  and  that  the  Indiads  were  aU  oo^ 
cupied  ih  sowing  tlmr  lands. 

Cabeza  de  Vaca  axid  his  companions  judge<)  that  tte  rixtenlt 
of  cbunti^  dirdngh  which  they  hlal  txlavelled,  from  Florida  (rfi 
the  Atlantic  to  San  Mi^el  on  the  South  S€»,  could  not  b^ 
less  than  two  hundred  kagues '%  as  they  declared  upon  oath 
before  a  notary  at  Sail  Migilel  on  the  15lh  of  M^  1556, 
before  whottt  likls#{se  they  subscribed  a  hatrative  dr  all  thb 
incidents  of  their  weary  pilgrithage.  Aftek*  testing  fifteeii 
days  in  San  Miguely  they  proceeded  to  the  dty  of  Compoii» 

16  San  Miguel  is  not  to  b«  found  in  thfe  most  recent  nutp  df  Kew  Spa^n 
by  M.  de  Humboldt ;  tliat  hame  mav  possibly  have  bten  giv^  to  tlie  city 
bi  Mazatlan,  in  lat.  23 <*  15'  ^.  on  the  coast  of  Cinalea. — ^£.  .         , 

\  1  Two  hundred  Spanish  leagues  of  l7i  to  the  degfee9  4kr  ibout  800 
English  miles.  It  has  been  already  stated  in  a  former  note  that  the  direct 
flistance  they  had  travelled  could  not  be  le^  tW  XZOQ  WiliSh  Pt^l^^Uy  16CK) 
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tilla'*,  8  distance  of  an  Imndred  leagues,  where  Nimno  de 
Guzman  then  was,  by  whom  they  were  kmdly  recehred  and 
Ihmidied  with  clothes  and  all  other  necessaries.  From  thence 
Ihey  went  to  Mexico,  where  they  arrived  on  the  22d  of  July^' 
and  met  with  a  courteous  reception  from  the  viceroy,  Don 
Antonio  de  Mendoza.  Leaving  Castillo  and  EstevaniHo  at 
Mexico,  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  Orantes  proceeded  to  Vera 
CfuZf  whence  they  passed  over  uito  Spain  in  15S7. 

We  learn  from  Herrera'S  that  Alvar  Nnnnez  Csdjeza  d0 
Vaca  was  sent  out  in  1540  as  govanor  of  the  incipient  Spa^ 
nish  settlements  on  the  Rio  Plata,  in  which  expediticm  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  former  companion  in  distress  Orantes. 
In  the  year  1545,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  some»  mutinous 
officers  of  the  colony  and  sent  inta  Spain,  where  his  conduct 
was  cleared  by  the  council  of  the  Indies,  yet  he  was  not  re* 
stored  to  his  government 


Section  IV. 

Kurtatwe  ^  tt  new  attempt  to  Conquer  Horiia^  iy  Ferdhani 

de  Soto  '• 

Fbrbikaw p  m  Soto,  had  served  with  much  reputation  in 
•Casdlla  del  Oro  and  Nicaragua,  and  went  with  Pizarro 
upon  the  conquest  of  Peru,  bang  even  promoted  for  his 
worth  and  valour  to  the  distinguished  office  of  lieutetiant-^ge^ 
•neral  under  Pizarro.    On  the  breaking  out  of  the  disturbanh 

ces 

If  SittMiguslaiidGompoitdlsai»b<ithomicted  ktlwiBottncentnup 

.jof  New  Spain  by  Humboldt,  tbougb  botb  ars  tnwited  in  Govenior  PownaUs 

nap  of  North  ^jnerica  f  in  which  San  Mkuel  is  placed  about  27  miles  S.  £• 

from  CuHacan,  and  Compostella  230  miles  S.  S.  £•  from  San  Miguel;  all 

three  near  the  western  coast  of  New  Spain>  the  former  in  the  province  of 

^CttUacan,  the  latter  in  that  of  Guadalaxara— *£. 

13  Herrera,  V.  148,  890,  40S« 

1  Hen-eray  V,  sS3r-S39.— ^This  narrative,  as  will  be  teen  by  the  series 
of  quotations  firom  Herrera,  b  broken  down  by  that  writer  into  detached 
fragments,  in  consequence  of  rigid  attention  to  chronological  order.  In  the 
present  instance  these  are  arranged  into  one  unbroken  journal^  but  with  n6 
other  alteration  in  the  text.  It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of  our  early  ex* 
seditions  of  discovery,  bearing  strong  internal  evidence  ot  Jiaviug  been 
takMi  by  Herrera  from  an  original  journal,  and  so  far  as  we  know  l^a 
ptyft  beien  adopted  iato  anjr  former  CoI!ectioiu«-£» 
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€es  hetwe^i  thefactioDs  of  Pizarro  9Xkd  Almagroi  be  was  so 
much  disgusted  that  he  returned  into  l^iain,  without  having, 
acquired  the  riches  that  his  services  and  good  qualities  de-- 
f  erved,  considering  the  immense  wealth  which  was  found  in 
Peru.  Aspiring  to  undertake  some  brilliant  enterprise  suited 
to  his  lofty  geniu!^  he  petitioned  the  kingto  be  allowed  to  un- 
dertake the  conquest  of  Florida,,  which  was  readily  granted 
to  him,  as  be  was  a  person  of  experieQCCf  of  a  fine  presence 
and  graceful  carriage,  and  well  fitted  by  the  strength  of  hia 
eonstitution  to  encounter  the  hardships  incident  to  such  ha-» 
zardous  enterprises.  Since  the  entire  &iiure  and  destruction 
of  Panfilo  de  Narvaez  and  his  armament,  as  already  i^Iated« 
XK>  one  had  hitherto  offered  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  that 
ccNintry  till  now.  Among  the  terms. granted  to  Soto  on  this 
occasion,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 

Shich  was  to  serve  as  a  place  of  arms  from  whence  to  conduct 
le  intended  conquest  of  Florida.  On  the  design  of  tliis  en^ 
terprise  being  made  public,  near  a  thousand  men  were  soon 
raised  for  the  expedition,  among  whom  were  manv  gentle- 
men  of  good  birth,  encouraged  by  the  reputation  of  thecom- 
mander;  and  the  hopes  of  acquiring  wealth. 
N  Ten^  ships  were  fitted  out  at  San  Lucar  for  carrying  out  the 
troops  and  all  the  necessary  stores,  which  set  sail  on  the  6th 
of  April  1538^  accompanying  the  fleet  for  New  Spain,  the 
whole  being  under  the  .supreme  command  of  the.adelantado 
Ferdinand  de  Sotp  so  far  as  the  island  of  Cuba,  after  which 
the  ^ta  was  to  be  commanded  by  Gonzalo  de  Sab^iar,  the 
&ctor  of  New  Spain.  To  shew  bis  proud  and  turbulent  dis-* 
position,  on  the  first  night  after  going  to  sea,  Salaasar  pushed 
a  cannon  shot  a-head  of  all  the  fleet  to  afiront  the  admiral, 
who  immediately  ordered  a  shot  to  be  fired  at  him.  The  ball 
went  throng  ^U  the  sails  of  Salazan  ship  from  the  poop  to 
the  head ;  and  by  a  second  shot,  all  the  i^de  x>f  bis  snip  was 
torn  immediately  above  the  deck.  Salazars  ship  became  un- 
manageable from  the  injury  done  to  her  sails,  and  on  the 
admiral  pushing  forwards  tlie  two  ships  ran  foul  of  each  other 
and  were  both  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing  in  the  dark, 
but  by  cutting  all  the  rigging  of  the  other  ship  the  admiral 
got  clear.  Soto  was  so  highly  incensed  by  this  haughty 
conduct  of  Salazar  that  he  had  well  nigh  ordered  him  to  be 
beheaded;  but  forgave  him  on  submission  and  promise  of 
better  behaviour  in  future. 

ITie  fleet  arrived  safe  at  Saxjtiago  in  Cuba,    Not  long  be- 
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ibre  this  ft  Spimieh  ship  <!otkilhanded  b^  lM»o  Perez  Hadl  an 
engagement  of  four  days  continuance  with  a  French  privateer, 
separating  courteously  by  mutual  consent  every  nig^t,  and 
recommencing  furiously  every  morning ;  but  the  Frenchmen 
dipped  off  during  the  iburth  night  Immediately  on  hi^  aN 
rival  in  Cuba,  lS>to  sent  orders  to  repair  the  'Havannah, 
which  had  been  burnt  by  some  French  privateers,  and  he  or« 
dered  a  fofi  to  be  built  for  the  protection  of  that  place.  Hav- 
ing sent  some  persons  of  skill  to  discover  ana  examine  the 
harbours  along  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  appointed  his  lady 
to  administer  the  government  of  Cuba  in  his  absence^  he  pre- 
pared to  enter  upon  the  great  object  of  his  expedition. 

Accordingly »  having  embarked  nine  hundred  men  and 
three  hundred  and  thirty  horses,  he  sailed  frbm  die  Havan-* 
nah  on  the  12th  of  May  1539,  and  came  to  anchor  on  the 
last  day  of  that  ni<Hith  in  the  Bay  of  Espiritu  Santo  on  the 
coast  of  Florida  *.  He  immediately  landed  three  hundred 
men,  who  lay  on  sliore  all  night  widiout  seeing  a  sing^l^  na« 
tive*  About  day-break  ne^t  day  the  Spanish  detachmieni 
was  attacked  by  a  prodigious  multitude  of  Indians,  and  conv^ 
pclled  to  retreat  precipitously  to  the  shore*  Bascb  Porcalld 
de  Figuero  was  sent  with  a  party  to  their  relief,  as  the  Itidians 
pressed  hard  upon  them  with  incessant  flights  of  arrows,  atA 
the  Spaniards  being  raw  soldiers  unaccustomed  to  arms  or 
discipline  knew  not  how  to  resist.  On  the  approach  of  Por- 
callo  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  retire  in  their  turn  j  yet 
killed  that  commanders  horse  with  an  arrow,  which  pierced 
trough  the  saddle  lap  and  penetrated  a  span  deep  into  th6 
horses  body.  All  the  forces  were  now  landed,  and  marched 
about  two  leagues  inland  to  a  town  bdonging  to  the  cacique 
Harrikiagua  ^,  Who  had  fled  to  the  mountains  lest  he  should 
be  called  to  account  for  his  cruelty  to  the  Spaniards  who  had 
been  here  formerly  along  with  Panfilo  de  Narvaez.    None  of 

these 

S  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  there  are  two  bays  of  this  name,  one 
in  £astf  and  the  other  fVifSt  Florida.  There  can  be  no  doQbt  that  |he  one 
kcre  mentioned  in  the  text  is  the  former  of  these,  in  lot.  27®  48'  N.  loag^ 
S3*  20'  W.  It  lies  on  the  western  coast  of  East  Florida,  and  runs  about  si 
lAiles  into  the  land,  dividing  at  its  head  into  two  covfes  or  bays  named  Hills? 
borough  and  Tampa.— -£. 

3  This  name  considerably  resembles  the  names  of  men  and  placed  in  His<r 
paniola  and  Cuba,  hence  we  may  conjecture  Harrihiagua  to  have  beei\ 
cacique  over  some  of  the  emigrants  said  to  have  gone  from  Cut^a  to  floridcU 
as  mentioned  ia  the  first  section  pf  this  chapter.-^£'. 
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these  were  juM  sXve  m  the  country  except  one  man  oamed 
Juan  Ortiz,  who  had  been  saved  by  the  wife  of  the  cacique^ 
who  abhorred  the  cruel  dispotiition  of  her  husband.  By  ner 
assistance,  Ortiz  had  been  enabled  to  make  his  escape  ta 
another  cacique  named  Mucozo,  who  protected  him  and  used 
him  welL  Having  learned  where  this  man  was,  Soto  sent 
Bidtasar  de  Gallegos  with  sixty  horsemen  to  bring  him  to  the 
camp,  wbhing  him  to  act  as  interpreter  with  the  natives.  At 
the  same  time  Mucozo  was  sending  Ortiz  with  an  escort  of 
fifty  Indians  to  offer  peace  to  the  Spaniards*  These  Indiana 
were  all  stark  naked,  except  that  each  wore  a  small  cloiit» 
but  their  heads  were  ornamented  with  great  plumes  of  feathers^ 
Thev  all  carried  bows  iii  their  hands,  and  all  bad  quiveris  well 
illled  with  arrows* 

Immediately  on  seeing  the  horsemen,  the  Indians  ran  for 
shelter  into  the  wood^  being  afraid  of  an  attack,  and  the  raw. 
Spaniards  went  full  speed  after  them  in  spite  of  their  C0m<« 
mander.  Ortiz  alone  remained  in  the  open  plain,  and  was 
assaulted  by  Alvaro  Nieto  w^ith  his  lance*  Ortiz  leaped  to  on# 
side  to  avoid  the  lance,  and  called  out  in  the  Indian  language 
having  forgot  his  own  by  Icniig  disuse,  but  fortunately  madi^ 
the  sign  oi  the  cross,  on  which  Nieto  asked  if  he  were  Juan 
Ortiz,  Answering  in  the  affirmative,  Nieto  took  him  up  be* 
hind  him  on  his  hoi*se  and  carried  him  to  his  captain  Gallegoa^ 
who  was  gathering  his  men  that  had  dispersea  in  pursuit  of 
the  Indians.  Some  of  the  natives  never  stopped  till  thet 
reached  the  town  of  their  cacique,  but  others  were  ^>pe&sed^ 
and  seeing  one  of  their  companions  wounded  they  exclaimed 
bitterly  against  Ortiz,  as  it  had  happened  through  his  inadver^ ' 
tence.  Soto  was  much  pleased  that  he  had  got  Otiz»  whom 
he  greatly  caressed.  He  was  likewise  very  xind  to  the  In* 
dians  who  had  accompanied  him  j  and  ordered  the  one  who 
had  been  wounded  to  be  carefully  dressed  i  and  sent  by  them 
a  message  to  the  cacique  Mucozo,  thanking  him  for  his  kinil 
usage  of  Ortiz,  and  omting  his  friendship. 

Ortiz  could  give  very  little  account  of  the  conntiy,  as  bis 
whole  employment  undet  his  first  master  had  been  to  carry 
wood  and  Water,  and  he  had  never  ventured  to  go  out  of 
sight  of  the  other  who  used  him  well,  lest  he  might  be 
suspected  of  endeavouring  to  escape ;  but  he  had  been  told 
that  die  interior  of  the  country  was  pleasant  and  fertile.  Mu- 
cozo came  to  visit  Soto,  who  entertained  him  and  gave  him 
some  Spanish  trinkets  to  secure  his  friendship*  Soon  after- 
wards 
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wards  the  mother  of  the  cacique  came  weeping  to  the  Spa." 
iiiards>  demanding  to  have  her  son  restored,  ancfbegging  that 
he  might  not  be  slain.  Soto  endeavoured  to  sooth  and  rea- 
ture  her,  yet  she  ate  of  such  victuals  as  were  offered  with 
much  hesitation,  asking  Ortiz  whether  she  might  eat  iii  safe- 
ty, as  she  was  fearful  of  being  poisoned,  and  insisting  that 
Ortiz  should  taste  every  thing  in  the  first  place.^  Mucozo  re- 
mained a  week  among  the  Spaniards,  aniuung  himself  with 
the  novelty  of  every  thing  he  saw,  and  making  many  inquiries 
respecting  the  customs  of  Spain.  During  thi»  time  Soto  en- 
deavoured to  learn  some  particulars  respecting  the  country, 
remaining  always  with  his  troops  at  the  town  belonging  ta 
Harrihiagua,  because  near  the  Bay  of  the  HoJy  Ghost.  At 
this  time  he  dismissed  the  ships,  that  his  men  might  have  no 
hopes  of  getting  away  from  the  country,  following  in  this 
measure  the  example  of  many  ancient  and  modern  comman- 
ders, and  among  these  Cortes  on  his  invasion  of  Mexico.  He 
reserved  however  four  of  his  ships  to  serve  upon  particular 
occasions; 

Soto  used  every  means  to  acquire  the  friendship  of  Harri- 
hiagua, giving  strict  charges  that  no  damage  should  be  done 
in  his  country,  being  extremely  unwilling  to  give  the  first 
cause  of  offence,  but  nothing  could  prevail  on  that  cacique  to 
enter  into  any  friendly  connection.  As  some  of  the  men 
were  s^Ht  out  daily,  under  a  strong  escort,  to  bring  in  forage 
for  the  horses,  they  were  one  day  suddenly  assailed  by  a  mul- 
titude of  Indians,  making  such  hideous  yelis  as  scared  them 
for  some  time.  Before  the  Spaniards  could  recover  from 
their  panic,  the  Indians  laid  hold  of  a  soldier  named  Grajal, 
whom  they  carried  off  without  doing  any  other  harm.  More 
Spaniards  coming  out  on  this  alarm,  the  Indians  were  pursued 
on  the  track  for  two  leagues  by  twenty  horsemen,  when  they 
were  found  among  some  tall  reeds  eating,  drinking,  and 
jnaking  merry  with  their  women,  and  bidinng  Grajal  eat,  as 
they  told  him  they  would  use  him  better  than  Ortiz.  On 
hearing  the  trampling  of  the  horses  all  the  men  fled,  leaving 
the  women  and  children  with  Grajal,  whom  they  had  stripped 
naked.  The  Spaniards  returned  well  pleased  with  Grajal  and 
the  women  and  children,  all  of  whom  Soto  set  free  along  with 
some  men  who  had  been  made  prisoners  formerly,  on  purpose 
if  possible  to  conciliate  the  cacique  and  his  subjects. 

After  remaining  three  weeks  in  that  |)lace,  Soto  sent  a  de- 
tachment of  sixty  horse  and  an  equal  number  of  foot  under 
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Gallegos  to  explore  the  country  beyond  the  districts  belong- 
nig  to  Harrihiagua  and  Mucozo,  which  belonged  to  a  cacique 
named  Urribarracuxi,  On  asking  guides  from  Mucozo  for 
this  expedition,  he  refused  it  saying  that  it  would  be  treacher- 
ous to  furnish  guides  for  doing  injury  to  his  friend  and  bro- 
ther-in-law. The  Spaniards  answered  that  they  meant  no 
injury,  and  he  might  send  his  friend  notice  of  their  intended 
visit,  as  they  Were  resolved  at  all  events  to  go.  In  that  part 
of  the^ conn  try  they  found  many  wild  vines,  walnut-trees,  mul- 
berry, plum,  oak,  pine,  and  other  trees  resembling  those 
which  grow  in  Spain,  and  the  open  fields  appeared  pleasant 
and  fertile.  But  they  found  Urribarracuxi's  town,  which  wa» 
at  the  distance  of  seventeen  leagues,  entirely  abandoned,  and 
could  by  no  means  prevail  upon  him  to  come  out  of  the  woods 
or  to  contract  any  friendship  with  them,  thoiigh  he  likewise 
entirely  refrained  from  doing  them  any  harm.  Gallegos  sent 
back  word  to  infoi'm  Soto  of  the  nature  of  the  country  he  had 
explored,  and  that  there  were  plenty  of  provisions  in  the 
town  to  which  he  had  penetrated.  Being  anxious  to  take 
Harrihiagua  prisoner,  his  lieutenant  Vasco  PorcaUo  went 
out  with  a  party  qu  that  service,  though  Soto  advised  him  to 
send  some  other  person.  When  Harrihiagua  learnt  the  ob- 
ject of  this  expedition,  he  sent  word  to  Porcallo  that  his  la* 
bour  would  be  all  in  vain,  as  the  roads  were  so  bad  he  would 
never  be  able  to  reach  the  place  in  which  he  dwelt.  Porcallo 
however  persisted)  and  coming  to  a  deep  morass  which  his 
men  refused  to.  enter,  he  spurred  on  his  horse  t<>  set  a  good 
example ;  but  his  horse  soon  floundered  in  the  morass  and 
Porcallo  fell  off  and  was  nearly  stifled.  Considering  that  he 
was  well  up  in  years  and  had  a  good  estate,  Porcallo  consi- 
dered this  as  a  warning  to  him  to  desist  from  such  danger- 
ous and  fatiguing  enterprises,  for  which  reason  he  asked  leav© 
to  return  to  Cuba,  and  distributed  his  horses,  arms,  and  pro- 
visions among  the  troops,  leaving  his  son  Gomez  Xuarez  de 
Figuero  well  equipped  behind  him  to  continue  the  enterprise, 
which  was  better  fitted  for  younger  men,  and  in  which  Gomez 
acquitted  himself  like  a  man  of  honour. 

On  receiving  intelligence  from  Gallegos  of  the  pleasantness 
of  the  interior  country,  Soto  determined  to  advance  with  the 
bulk  of  his  men,  leaving  Calderon  to  command  at  the  town 
})e1onging  to  Harrihiagua  with  forty  horsemen,  to  secure  the 
ships,  provisions,  and  stores.  On  this  occasion  he  gave  strict 
orders  to  Calderon,  to  give  no  offence  to  the  Indians,  but 
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ratber  to  wink  ai  Any  injuries  ikey  might  offer.  Soto  did  not 
think  proper  to  halt  in  the  town  of  Mnco^^t  lest  he  might  be 
burdensome  to  him  and  his  people  with  so  great  a  forces 
though  that  friendly  eacique  omred  to  entertain  him.  But  he 
Tocommended  to  Mucoso  to  be  kind  to  the  Spaniards  who 
had  been  left  at  the  Bay  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Solo  marched 
N«  N.  £•  to  the  town  of  Urribarracuxi,  but  neglected  to  make 
proper  marks  in  the  country  through  which  he  travelled, 
which  was  a  great  fault*  and  occasioned  much  trouble  in  the 
aeqneh  On  coming  to  the  town  of  Urribarracuxi,  he  used 
every  possible  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  that  cacique  to  enter 
into  friendship,  but  quite  ineffectually.  Endeavouring  to 
penetrate  farther  into  the  country  in  search  of  that  cacique, 
they  came  to  a  morass  which  was  three  leagues  over,  and  the 
road  through  which  was  so  difficult  as  to  take  two  days  of 
hard  labour ;  and  next  day  the  advanced  party  or  scouts  re^ 
turned  saying  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  proceed  farther 
iq  that  direction,  on  account  of  a  number  of  rivers  which  took 
their,  rise  in  thq  great  morass  and  intersected  the  country  in 
every  direction.  Three  days  were  ineffectually  spent  in 
searching  for  some  way  to  pass  onwards,  Soto  being  always 
among  the  foremost  to  go  out  upon  discovery.  During  this 
period  the  Indians  made  several  excursions  from  the  woo£  and 
morasses  to  assail  the  Spaniards  with  their  arrows,  but  were 
generally  repelled  without  doing  any  harm,  and  some  of  them 
made  prisoners,  who,  to  regain  dieir  liberty,  pretended  to  shew 
the  passes  to  the  Spaniards,  and  led  them  to  such  places  as 
were  not  fit  for  the  purpose.  On  their  knavery  being  discover-* 
cd)  smne  of  them  were  torn  in  pieces  by  the  dogs,  which  so 
intimidated  the  rest,  that  at  length  one  of  them  undertook  to 
guide  them,  and  very  easily  brought  them  into  the  open 
country. 

Soto  and  bis  men  came  soon  afterwards  to  another  morass, 
which  had  two  large  trees  and  some  branches  laid  across  its 
narrowest  part  to  serve  as  a  bridge,  Soto  sent  two  of  his  sol^ 
diers  who  were  good  swimmers  to  repair  the  bridge,  but  they 
were  set  upon  by  many  Indians,  in  canoes  from  whom  they 
difficultly  escaped  after  being  severely  wounded.  But  as  the 
{ndians  no  more  appeared  at  this  pass,  the  bridge  was  soon 
r^aired,  and  the  army  passed  over  into  the  province  or  dis* 
trict  of  another  cacique  named  Acuera^  who,  upon  receiving 
an  offer  of  peace,  sent  back  for  answer  that  he  would  raUier 
have  war  than  peace  with  vagabonds.    Soto  continued  twenty 
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da^  in  this  country,  during  which  time  the  Ihdians  killed 
iburteen  Spaniards  who  had  straggled  frofpL  the  main  body, 
whose  heads  they  carried  to  their  cacique.  The  Spaniards 
buried  the  bodies  of  their  companions  wherever  they  ibund 
them ;  but  the  Indians  dug  them  up  again  tuad  hung  their 
quarters  upon  trees,,  In  the  same  time  the  Spaniards  only 
killed  fifty  Indians,  as  tbey  were  always  on  tlieir  guard  and 
kept  among  the  woods  and  swamps*  Leaving  the  town  of 
Acuera,  to  which  they  did  naharm,  Soto  continued  his  miurch 
inland  for  Ocalt\  keeping  a  directiou  a  little  to  the  east  of 
north,  through  a  fertile  country  free  from  morasses.  At  the 
end  of  about  twenty  leagues  they  came  to  Ocali,  a  town>^f  a** 
bout  six  hundred  houses,  abounding  in  Indian  corn,  pulse^ 
acorns,  dried  plums«  and  nuts.  The  cacique  a^id  all  his  pea* 
pie  had  withdrawn  into  the  woods,  and  at  the  first  message 
desiring  them  to  come  out  sent  a  civil  evasive  answer,  but 
complied  at  the  seccxid  summons  with  some  apprehension. 

Goin^  some  days  afterwards  accompanied  by  this  cacique 
to  examme  a  river  over  which  it  was  intended  to  lay  a  bridge, 
there  appeared  about  five  hundred  Indians  on  the  other  side^ 
who  shot  their  arrows  towards  the  Spaniards,  continually 
crving  out  **  go  away  with  you,  vagabond  robbers !''  Soto 
asked  the  cacique  why  he  permitted  his  subjects  to  behave  in 
this  manner  ;  to  which  he  made  answer  that  many  of  them 
had  thrown  off  their  obedience  because  he  had  entered  inta 
firiendship  with  the  Spaniards*  Soto  therrfore  gave  him  per- 
mission to  rejoin  his  subjects,  on  promising  to  return,  but 
which  he  never  did.  The  proposed  bridge  over  this  river 
was  constructed  of  two  cables  stretched  across,  having  planks- 
lakl  between  them,  of  which  they  procured  abundance  fit  for 
the  purpose  in  the  woods.  By  this  means  the  whole  ibrce 
marched  across  with  the  utmost  ease  and  satisfaction,  the  ' 
Spaniards  on  this  occasion  becoming  engineers  and  pioneers 
to  build  bridges  and  construct  roads,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  As  the  guides  had  fled,  the  Spaniards 
made  prisoners  of  thirty  odier  Indians  to  shew  them  the  roads, 
whom  they  treated  well  and  presented  with  baubles  so  much 
to  their  satisfaction,  that  they  conductefl  the  army  for  sixteen 
leagues  through  a  fine  open  country  to  the  district  of  f  itacu^ 
eho  which  was  about  fi&y  leagues  in  circumference  and  wa» 
then  divided  among  three  brothers* 

On  coming  to  a  town  called  OchiU,fiX^vX  break  of  day,  the 
l^aaiards  siirroupded  it  before  the  natives  were  aware  i  but 
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on  hearing  tlie  drums  and  trumpets  they  ran  out,  and  find- 
ing all  the  avenuift  blockaded  they  stood  on  their  de&nc^ 
though  the  cacique  was  invited  to  enter  into  friendsh^.     He 
continued  for  some  time  to  resist  |  but  as  his  people  perceived 
that  the  Spaniards  released  tlie  prisoners  without  doing  them 
any  harm,  they  represented  this  to  their  chief,  on  which, 
nuucing  a  virtue  of  necessity,  he  submitted  to  Soto  and  was 
well  treated.    After  this,  be  accompanied  Soto,  with  many 
of  his  people,  and  conducted  the  Spaniards  into  a  spacious 
and  delightful  vale  in  which  there  were  many  scattered  habi- 
tations*    The  cacique  sent  likewise  to  acquaint  his  brothers 
tiiat  the  Spaniards  were  marching  through  to  other  countries, 
«nly  requiring  to  be  supplied  with  provisions  on  their  way^ 
and  did  no  harm  to  those  who  accepted  their  friendship* 
One  of  the  brothers  returned  a  favourable  answer,  and  treat- 
ed the  Spaniards  with  great  respect ;  but  the  eldest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  three,  would  not  allow  the  messengers  to  r^ 
fnm,  and  sent  afterwards  a  reproof  to  his  brothers,  who  he 
said  had  acted  like  foolish  boys,  and  might  tell  the  strangers 
that,  if  they  vmtured  into  his  country,  he  would  roast  one 
''half  of  them  and  boil  the  other.     But  as  Soto  sent  another 
lind  message  to  him,  he  consented  to  visit  Soto  accompanied 
by  five  hundred  warriors  gaily  adorned  after  their  fashion, 
jind  was  received  with  much  civility  and  presented  with  such 
ornamental  trinkets  as  pleased  him  much.     He  was  greatly 
astonished  at  the  appearance  <^  the  Spanish  troops,  ana  asked 
pardon  for  bis  rude  and  threatening  expressions^romising  to 
make  amends  by  his  future  good  conduct*    This  cacique^ 
sramed  Pitacuclw^  was  about  thirtv-five  years  of  age,  strong 
fimbed,  and  of  a  fierce  aspect.     Next  day  the  l^anish  army 
entered  Vitacocho's  town  in  martial  order.    It  consisted  of 
about  two  hundred  houses  or  cabins,  besides  a  great  many 
ethers  scattered  ail  over  the  country.  ^  All  the  towns  in  this 
country  hare  no  other  names  except  those  of  the  caciques  to 
which  they  req)ectively  belong.     After  remaining  two  daya 
in  this  town  making  merry,  the  two  younger  caciques  asked 
permission  of  Soto  to  return  to  their  own  districts,  which  waa 
granted,  and  having  received  some  presents  from  Soto,  they 
went  away  well  plei»ed* 

Vitacucho  continued  slily  for  some  time  to  behave  respect-, 
iully  to  Soto  and  the  Spaniards,  yet  contriving  how  best  to 
destroy  them.  For  this  purpose  he  concerted  with  all  his 
jieighboursi  whom  he  persuaded  that  it  was  proper  and  neces-^ 
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sittry  to  dNtrojf  ^e^' wicked  v&gftbpitd»whoj  had.  Come  iiito 
tbetr  doivitry.  to  reduce  them  to  ^eirvitude.  He  tmpartcd.his 
des^n  jto.  four  Indians  who  attended  Soto  in  quajity  of  intear* 
pretei^  whom  he  inlprmed:  that  he  had  ten  thousand  weB 
armed  Indians  in  readiness  to  aid  hinijn  the  execution  of  this 
enter{>ri$e9  and  that  be  proik>sed  to  roast  some  of  the  Spa- 
iUlirds,,to  boil  otliers^  tt>  bang  up  another  part  on  the  loftiest 
tre^S)  and'  to  poison  all  the  rest  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pin# 
^nd .  rot  iaway  for  a  \on^  time  before  Xh^y  died*  Being  de- 
sired tO;k^ep  the  secret  and  to  give  their; opinion  of  this  d&* 
aigti,  they  answered  that,  they  approved  It  highly,  as  an  exploit 
worthy  of.  his  wisdom  and.val^ur,  ,and  that  nothing  could  bo 
better.  Contrived.  .  Vitacueho  dios  encouraged,  determined  to 
persevere^  and.  sent  notice  to  his  confederates  to  hold  them* 
selves  ia  ceadiness ;  but  the  four  Indians,  satisfied  of  the  im^ 
practicability  of  the  destgn,  owing  to  the  excellent  discipline 
and  vigilance  of  the  Spaniards,  made  a  discovery  of  the  whole 
plot  to  Juan  Ortiss,  who  cotemunicated  it  without  delay  to 
3oto. .  In  a  council  of  the  officers  held  to  consult  how  to  act 
in  this  emergency,  it  was  tfaou^t  best  to  take  no  immediate 
notice  of  the  niatter,  except  standing  vigilantly  on  their  guard 
as  if  %norant  of  the  treacherous  intention  of  the  cacique,  but 
to  contrlvio  to  make  him  fall  into  his  own  snare. 

.  When  the  day  concerted  between  Vitacueho  and  his  con* 
fisderates  for  phitting  their  enterprise  into  execution  was  come^ 
the. crafty  .cacique  requested  Soto  to  go  with  him  out  of  the 
town  to  secf  his  subjects  whom  he  had  drawn  up  in  martial 
array  for  .his  inspection,:  that  he  might  be  acquainted  with  his 
power,  and  with  the' manner  of  fighting  practised  among  the 
Indians.  *  Soto  was  a  prudent  man  well  verged  in  the  art  of 
wat,  in  which  he  had  gradually  risen  by  his  merit.  On  this 
occasion  he  courteously  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  cacique^ 
saying  that  it  was  likewise  customary  among  the  Spaniards  to 
shew  honour  to  their  friends  by  displaying  their  troopa  in 
order  of  blUtle.  The  Spanish  forces  accordingly  marched  out 
in  good  order,  prepared  for  whatever  might  occur  \  and  the 
better  to  concesJ  his  suspicions,  and  the  purpose  he  had  n<^ 
in  view,  he  walked  out  of  the  town  on  foot  along  with  the 
caciqua  The  Indian  warriors,  to  the  number  of  about  ten 
thousand  mjen,  were  found  drawn  up.  in  good  order  at  some 

distance  from  the  town,  having  their  left  wing,  protected  by  a 

.wood  and  their  right  by  two  lakes.    They  were  welLeqnipped 

after  their  manner,  their  beads  adorned  widi  high  plumes  of 
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fieathera  of  herons,  swans,  and  cranes.  Their  bows  lay  beside 
them  on  the  ground,  and  their  arrows  were  covered  over 
with  grass,  to  make  it  appear  that  they  were  unarmed.  Be- 
^des  the  main  bodv  in  the  position  before  mentioned,  they 
had  a  wing  on  each  flank  advanced  into  the  plain. 

Soto  and  the  cacique  advanced  into  the  plain  towards  the 
Indian  army,  each  attended  by  twelve  chc^en  men.  The 
Spanish  troops  moved  forwards  in  order  of  battle  on  the 
right  of  Soto,  the  cavalry  being  in  the  middle  of  the  plain, 
while  the  infantry  moved  close  to  the  wood  on  the  kft  of  the 
Indians.  When  Soto  and  Vitacucho  were  an'ived  at  the 
place  where  it  was  previously  known  that  the  caciqiie  intend^ 
ed  to  have  given  a  signal  for  attacking  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  now  all  in  readiness  and  fally  instructed  how  to  act, 
Soto  gave  notice  to  his  army  to  con.mence  the  attack  by  or- 
dering a  nradcet  to  be  fked  off.  The  twelve  Spaniards  who 
attended  Soto  immediately  seized  the  caciqtie  according  to 
the  instructions  they  had  received  for  that  puiposej  ^nd  Soto 
mounting  bis  horse  led  on  the  Spanish  cavalry  to  the  charge, 
being  always  foremost  on  every  occasion,  whether  for  fight>^ 
ing  or  hard  labour.  The  Indians  took  up  their  arms  and 
resisted  the  Spaniards  as  well  as  they  could  by  repeated  Jlfghts 
of  arrows,  even  killing  the  horse  on  which  Soto  rode,  as  tliey 
chiefly  aimed  at  the  horses  of  which  theyctood  in  much  fear. 
Soto  soon  got  another  horse  from  his  p<^,  and  as  the  cavalry 
now  penetmted  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  thrfr  whole 
army  took  to  flight,  some  seeking  for  safety  in  the  wood  and 
others  by  throwing  themselves  into  the  lakes.  All  who  fled 
alon^  tbe  open  plain  were  cither  killed  or  made  prisoners. 
'  About  Dine  hundred  of  the  Indians  took  shelter  in  the  smaller 
lake,  which  was  inmiedialely  surrounded  to  prevent  their 
escape,  and  the  Spaniards  likewise  kept  up  an  incessant  at«> 
tack  upon  them  with  their  fire-anus  and  cross-bows^  to  in*- 
duce  them  to  surrender.  Although  in  the  water,  the  Indians 
continued  to  shoot  as  long  as  their  arrows  lasted,  many  of 
them  standing  on  the  backs  of  their  comrades,  who  were 
•swimming,  till  their  arrows  were  spent,  and  then  giving  si- 
milar aid  to  othtfs.  They  continued  in  this  manner  from 
about  ten  in  the  morning  tijl  midnight,  always  surrounded 
by  the  Spaniards,  refusing  to  surrender  though  assured  of 
their  lives.  At  ]eng&  many  of  the  feeblest  surrendered,  after 
being  fourteen  hours  in  the  water.  As  the  rest  observed  that 
i)o  injury  was  offered  to  the  prisoners,  they  mostly  surren* 
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dered  next  day  at  noon»  when  they  had  been  above  twenty^ 
four  hours  in  the  water ;  and  it  was  observed  that  they  came 
out  excessively  tired,  hungry,  sleepy,,  and  swoDen.  Seven  still 
obstinately  remained  in  the  water  till  about  seven  in  the  even* 
ing ;  when  Soto,  thinking  it  a  pity  such  resolute  men  should 
perish,  ordered  twelve  Spaniards  to  swim  to  them,  with  their 
swords  in  their  mouths,  who  dragged  them  all  out  half-fdrowned. 
Care  was  taken  to  recover  them  ^  and  when  asked  the  reason 
of  their  obstinacy,  they  alleged  that  as  commandei*s,  they 
were  wiUing  to  convince  their  lord  that  they  were  worthy  of 
their  rank,  by  dying  in  his  service  and  leaving  a  good  name 
behind  them,  even  expressing  a  desire  that  uev  had  been 
permitted  to  perish.  Four  of  these  men  were  about  thirty- 
five  years  of  age.  The  other  three  were  lads  about  eighteen, 
the  sons  of  chiefs,  who  had  obeyed  the  summons  of  vitacu- 
cho,  in  hopes  of  acquiring  honour,  and  were  unwilling  to  re- 
turn home  vanquished,  Soto  presented  some  small  mirrors 
and  other  baubles  to  these  youths  and  dismissed  them  ^  but 
he  told  the  four  commanders,  in  presence  of  Vitacucho,  thaj: 
they  all  deserved  to  be  put  to  death  for  having  broken  theii* 
plighted  faith,  yet  he  fbrgave  them  in  hopes  that  they  would 
take  warning  by  what  had  now  befallen  them,  and  behave 
better  for  the  future.  He  then  invited  Vitacucho  to  dine  at 
his  own  table  every  day,  being  of  opinion  that  more  was  to 
be  gained  among  these  barbarians  by  kind  usage  than  severi- 
ty, unless  when  mdispensably  necessary. 

The  prisoners  taken  on  this  occasion  amounted  to  above  a 
thousand  men,  who  were  distributed  as  servants  among  the 
Spanish  troops.  Vitacucho  gave  these  men  secret  orders  to 
fall  upon  and  destroy  the  Spaniards  while  at  dinner,  and  ap-* 
pointed  the  seventh  day  alter  the  engagement  for  the  execu- 
tion of  this  new  plot.  On  that  day,  while  Vitacucho  as  usual 
was  at  dinner  along  with  Soto  and  the  principal  Spanish  offi- 
cers, he  started  up  on  a  sudden  and  gave  a  loud  whoop  or  war 
cry,  which  was  the  appointed  signal  of  attack,  and  laying 
hold  of  Soto  gave  him  so  violent  a  blow  with  his  fist  as 
knocked  him  to  the  ground,  and  immediately  fell  upon  him 
endeavouring  to  kill  him ;  but  the  other  officers  who  were  at 
dinner  killed  Vitacucho  immediately.  On  hearing  the  signal 
from  the  cacique,  all  the  other  Indians  attacked  their  masters, 
some  with  fire-brands,  others  with  the  cooking  kettles, pitchers, 
or  whatever  they  could  get  hold  of,  of  which  the  fire-brands 

did 
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did  most  harm ;  but  as  the  Spaniards  iiiimecfiately  seized 
their  arms  in  their  defence,  all  the  Indians  were  slain* 

Four  days  after  this  fray,  the  troops  marchled  to  another 
town  called  Osdchile  after  the  name  of  its  cacique. .  Coming 
to  a  river  which  could  not  be  forded)  it  was  proposed  to  con* 
struct  a  bridge  similar  to  that  employed  on  a  former  occa«> 
sion ;  but  on  account  of  opposition  from  a  body  of  Indians 
on  the  farther  bank  it  was  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  drive 
these  away.  For  this  purpose  an  hundred  men  armed  with 
muskets  and  cross-bows  were  ferried  over  on  six  rafts,  and 
thirty  horsemen  got  over  by  swimming  their  horses.  The  In- 
dians then  fled,  and  the  bridge  was  constructed  in  tlie  same 
manner  as  formerly  described,,  over  which  all  the  ros^  of  the 
army  passied.  About  two  leagues  afler  crossing  the  river,  the 
army  came  to  some  corn-fields  with  scatter^  houses,  and 
were  galled  for  some  time  by  the  Indiansi^  who  lur}ced  among 
the  standing  maize,  whence  they  discharged  their  arrowi^  at 
the  Spaniards :  But  they  were  soon  put  to  flight  and  several 
of  them  speared  by  the  cavalry.  On  arriving  at  (Isachile 
they  found  the  town  abandoned,  and  the  cacique  of  that  place 
eotdd  never  be  persuaded  to  make  his  appearance.  Somfe 
Indians  were  made  prisoners  on  this  march,  who  were  more 
tractable  than  any  they  had  hitherto  met  with,  and  undertook 
to  act  as  guides.  It  was  now  necessary  for  the  Spatiiards  to 
consider  of  a  proper  place  in  which  to  pass  the  winter,  and 
as  there  bad  been  much  talk  about  the  province  or  district  of 
Apalache,  as  producing  gold,  the  army  only  halted  two  days 
at  Osachile,  and  recommenced  their  march  in  the  direction  of 
Apalache.  After  marching  twelve  leagues  throu^  a  desert 
wilderness,  they  came  to  a  swamp  half  a  league  over,  where 
the  pass  was  defended  by  a  considerable  number  of  Indians. 
An  engagement  ensued  in  which  several  were  killed  on  both 
sides,  and  the  Spaniards  were  foiled  for  that  day.  But  on 
the  next,  after  a  bloody  encounter,  the  Spaniards  drove 
the  Indians  from  the  swamp  and  got  possession  of  the  pass, 
all  of  which  was  fordable  except  about  forty  paces  iii  the  mid- 
dle, over  which  there  was  a  bridge  of  trees  made  fast  to- 
gether. 

Having  crossed  the  swamp,  a  very  thick  wood  was  found 
on  tl^e  oilier  side,  above  a  league  and  half  through,  which 
the  army  had  great  difficulty  to  penetrate,  neither  indeed 
was  it  able  to  pass  through  the  wood  in  one  cUy-  During  this 
diifficult  march,  an  hundred  horsemen  armed  with  targets  led 

the 
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the  van,  knd  were  followed 'by  an  hundred  musqueteers  and 
cro8S»>bow-Q)en;  all  b(  whom  carried  axes  to  hew  down  tr^iess 
an^  make  a  cTear  space  for  the  artny  to  encamp,  which  it 
did  in  the  middlef  of  the '  forest;  and  was  all  night  long  dis- 
turbed by  the  ince^dant  war- hoops  of  surrounding  Indians. 
Next  day  they  continued  theiv  march  through  the  wood, 
which  now  became  more  open,  'but  they  were  constantly 
'  harassed  by  the  Indians;  more  especially  as  the  cavalry  could 
be  of  very  little  service  among  the  ttees,  and  wherever  there 
were  any  open  'spaces,  the  Indians  had  cue  down  tree»  to  ob^ 
Struct  the  passage.  After  getting  out  of  this  forest  into  the 
open  cotiiitry,  they  matched  tWo  leagues  farther,  killing  or 
making  prisoners  of  all  the  Indians  Who  attempted  to  make 
any  dpposition ;  so  that  the '  natives  became  at  length  con^ 
vinced  that  they  were  unable  to  destroy  the  Spaniards  or  to 
expel  them  from  the  country.  *  The  army  now  encamped  at 
the  commencement  of  the  cultivated  lands  belonging  to  the 
Apaldches^  but  the  Indians  still  continued  to  annoy  Uiero,  by 
continually  pouring  flights  of  arrows  into  the  camp. 

Next  day  the  army  mardied  two  leagues  through  a  perpe- 
tual succession  of  fields  of  Indian  corn,  interspersed  with 
straggling  houses,  and  were  frequently  vexed  by  lurking  In- 
dians who  shot  off  their  arrows  aiid  then  ran  away.  At  the 
farther  side  of  this  cultivated  plain,  they  came  to  a  deep 
brook  running  through  a  wood,  the  ford  of  which,  was  forti- 
fied by  palisades  or  fallen  trees,  to  prevent  the>  passage  of  the 
cavalry :  But  a  hundred  of  them  aliffhted'from  their  horses, 
and  cleared  the  way  with  their  swords  and  targets  in  spite  of 
the  Indians,  who  fought  with  much  obstinacy,  and  did  not 
give  way  till  many  of  them  were  slain,  but  some  of  the  Spa^ 
niards  were  killed  in  this  engagement.  I'bey  marched  four 
leagues  next  day  with  little  opposition :  and  the  day  following 
were  informed  Capasi^  cacique  of  Apalache,  had  taken 
post  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  with  a  large  body  of  brave 
Indians  intending  to  give  them  battle.  The  horse  immediate- 
ly advanced  to  attack  him,  and  took  some  of  his  men,  but 
Capasi  made  his  escape.  The  town  of  Apalache,  of  whidi 
they  now  took  possession,  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  fiftv 
^houses,  having  several  other  small  dependent  towns  or  vil- 
lages, and  many  detached  cabins  or  farm-houses  scattered  over 
the  cultivated  helds.  The  country  was  fertile  and  agreeable, 
the  climate  excellent,  and  the  natives  numerous  and  warlike. 
After  some  days  rest,  parties  were  sctlt  out  in  different  direc- 
tions 
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lions  to  explore  the  country.  Hiofle  who  penetrated  nortb* 
waixls  into  the  interior,  reported  that  the  country  was  excel- 
lent, fertile,  populous,  and  free  from  woods  and  swamps ; 
while  those  who  went  south  towards  the  coast,  found  a  rugged* 
.barren,  and  impracUcable  country,  being  the  same  through 
.which  Cabeza  de  Vaca  had  travelled. 

It  being  now  the  month  of  October,  Soto  determined  to 
winter  in  this  place ;  for  which  purpose  he  ordered  sufficient 
fortifications  to  be  constructed  for  defence,  and  provisions  to 
•be  stored  up  for  the  supply  of  his  army.  He  likewise  sent 
back  a  party  by  the  same  way  which  the  army  had  marched, 
being  an  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  to  the  bay  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ^,  to  bring  away  the  cavalry  that  had  been  left  there  to 
rejoin  the  rest  of  the  army.  He  also  sent  a  message  to  Ca- 
pasi,  the  only  cacique  who  had  been  hitherto  met  with  having 
a  proper  name  diiferent  from  that  of  his  town,  requesting  him 
to  come  in  and  make  peace  with  the  Spaniards,  to  which  he 
would  by  no  means  consent.  Being  informed  that  Capasi 
had  intrenched  himself  in  the  middle  of  a  wood  about  eight 
leagues  from  Apalachc,  Soto  marched  against  him  and  assail- 
icd  his  fortified  post.  The  Indians  defended  themselves  tor 
some  time  with  great  bravery ;  but  at  length  begged  quarter 
'  which  was  granted,  and  Capasi  was  brought  out  on  mens 
shoulders ;  as  he  was  either  so  fat  and  unwieldy,  or  so  much 
•disabled  by  some  distemper,  that  he  was  unable  to  walk,  and 
was  therefore  carried  on  a  kind  of  litter  or  bier,  or  crawled 
on  his  hands  and  knees.     Soto  returned  well  pleased  at  this 

f;ood  fortune  to  his  quarters  at  Apalache,  expecting  that  the 
ndians  would  give  him  no  more  disturbance,  now  that  their 
chief  was  in  his  hands.  But  matters  turned  out  quite  other- 
wise ;  for  having  no  ruler  the  Indians  became  even  more  dis- 
orderly and  troublesome  than  before,  and  refused  to  obey 
the  command  of  Capasi  to  remain  in  peace  with  the  Spa- 
niards. 

Under  these  circumstances,  when  Soto  complained  to  the 
cacique  of  the  perpetual  hostilities  of  his  people,  Capasi  pre^ 
tended,  if  he  were  permitted  to  go  to  a  place  about  six  leagues 

from 

4  Althougk  in  the  text  the  general  direction  of  the  inarch  of  Soto  is  men- 
tioned as  to  the  N.  £.  there  is  every  reason  to  helieve  it  must  have  been  to 
the  west  of  north,  into  the  country  of  what  are  now  called  the  Creek  In- 
dians. The  town  of  Apalache  in  which  Soto  spent  the  winter  1559-40  may 
have  been  on  the  river  Catahoche  otherwise  caUed  of  Apalachicola,  or  on  the. 
Alibama^  which  runs  into  the  Mobille.  There  still  is  a  place  known  by  the 
aame  of  Apalache  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mobille  river.— £• 
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from  Apalache,  to  which  the  head  men  of  the  tribe  had  retir- 
edf  th^t  they  would  obey  his  orders  on  seeing  hiif}  amoi^ 
them  and  agree  to  peace.  Soto  accordingly  gave  his  per- 
mission, and  Capasi  went  to  the  place  indicated,  carried  as 
usual  on  a  bier,  and  accompanied  by  a  strong  guard  of  Spa- 
niards. The  cacique  then  issued  orders  for  all  his  people  to 
appear  before  him  next  day,  having  some  important  niatters 
to  communicate.  The  Spaniards  posted  their  guards  for  the 
'  night  and  went  to  rest,  believing  every  thing  secure ;  bi^t 
when  day  appeared  next  morning  neither  the  cacique  nor  any 
of  his  attendants  were  to  befoi^nd.  Ta)cing  advantage  of  tlie 
centinels  falling  asleep,  papa^i  had  crept  oi^t  from  an>ong 
them  on  all  fours,  after  which  his  Indians  earned  him  off  tx> 
some  more  secyrc  place  than  the  former,  as  he  \fas  nev^* 
more  seen-  The  Spanish  escort  returned  much  ashamed  of 
themselves  to  Soto,  pretending  thajt  Capasi  and  his  attendan;^ 
mu^t  have  been  carried  off  through  the  air,  a$  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  have  got  away  from  among  them  in  any  other 
manner.  Soto  prudently  ^accepted  of  this  excuse,  saying  with 
a  smile  that  the  story  was  very  probable  as  the  Indians  were 
notable  sorcerers.  Jrle  was  unwilling  to  punish  his  men  for 
their  negligence,  b^wg  always  more  desirous  to  gain  the  af- 
fection of  his  soldiers  by  kind  usage,  as  far  as  consistent  with 
military  discipliuje,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  endure  the 
fatigue  and  danger  he  expected  to  encounter  in  the  prosecu* 
tion  of  bis  (enterprise. 


SECTION  V. 

Continuation  of  the  Transactions  of  Ferdinand  de  Soto  in 

Florida '. 

We  have  already  mentioi^ed  that  Soto,  having  determined 
'  to  spend  the  winter  1539  at  Apalache,  sent  a  detachment 
ba,CK  to  Harrihiagua  on  the  bay  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  to  b;rins; 
away  Captain  Calderon  and  the  men  who  had  been  left  ther^ 
This  detachment  consisted  of  thirty  horse  under  the  command 
of  Juan  de  Ana^o^  Qn  coming  to  the  ford  of  the  river  Qca)i» 
Anasco  was  obliged  to  pass  it  oy  means  of  rafts,  as  the  river 
was  flooded  ;  and  though  they  used  the  utmost  diligence,  the 

Indians 

a  Herrsra^  V.  S07.— 54i. 
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Indians  were  up  in  arms  on  both  sides  of  the  river  to  oppose 
him,  so  that  the  Spaniards  had  to  fight  both  to  the  front  and 
te&c  while  their  baggage,  horses,  and  selves  were  wafted  over* 
Having  got  safely  over,  they  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  the 
town,  as  one  of  their  comrades  was  quite  boiumbed  in  pas* 
ixng  the  river.  Believing  the  Spaniards  more  numei^ous  man 
they  really  were,  the  Indians  only  defended  their  town  till 
their  wives  and  children  were  got  away  to  a  place  oS  safety^ 
and  then  abandoned  the  place,  of  which  Anasco  took  posses- 
sion. The  Spaniards  made  four  large  fires  in  the  marjcet* 
place,  on  purpose  to  restore  their  benumbed  comrade,  to 
Whom  likewise  they  gave  the  only  clean  shirt  they  had  amonfl; 
therti.  They  likewise  dried  their  clothes  and  saddles,  which 
had  been  all  wetted  in  passing  the  river,  and  furnished  their 
Pallets  with  provisions  from  the  stores  of  the  Indians.  In  the 
mean  time,  ten  horses  at  once  were  allowed  to  feed,  while  all 
the  rest  stood  ready  bridled  in  case  of  attack.  About  mid- 
night an  alarm  was  given  by  the  centiiiels  of  the  approach  of 
a  numerous  body  of  Indians;  on  which  the  whole  party 
mounted,  tying  the  benumbed  man  who  was  now  somewhat 
recovered,  fast  upon  his  horse  which  was  led  by  another  sol- 
dier, and  set  off  on  their  march  with  so  much  expedition  that 
they  were  five  leagues  from  the  town  by  day-break  next 
morning.  In  this  manner  they  continueil  uieir  journey  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  going  on  at  a  round  trot  wherever 
they  found  the  country  inhabited,  and  walking  their  norses  in 
passing  through  the  wilderness. 

On  the  seventh  day  after  leaving  Apalache,  Pedro  de 
Atienza  was  taken  very  ill,  and  died  a  few  hours  afterwards- 
Having  travelled  that  day  near  twenty  leagues  they  arrived 
at  the  great  swamp  *  in  the  evening,  and  remained  all  night 
on  its  border,  making  great  fires  to  keep  them  warm  as  the 
weather  was  extremely  cold.  Next  morning,  on  attempting 
to  pass,  the  horses  refused  on  account  of  the  excessive  cold  ; 
but  about  noon  the  sun  yielding  some  heat,  they  got  across  ; 
On  the  third  day  after,  while  continuing  their  march  with 
the  usual  diligence,  they  observed  the  track  of  horses,  and 
some  appearance  of  their  having  used  a  pool  of  water  by  the 
way  side.    Thtir  horses  even  took  heart  at  these  appearances, 

smelling 

2  A  great  swamp  is  laid  down  in  lat.  Sl^  N*  on  the  frontiers  between 
Georgia  and  £ast  Florida,  at  the  head  of  the  rivers  of  St  Mary  and  St  Mark, 
the  former  of  which  flows  east  to  the  Atfauitic,  and  the  latter  south-we^  into 
the  Bay  of  Apalache.-— £. 
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snidliiig  tlie  track  of  others,  and  Anasco  and  his  men  were 
much  riBJoiced,  having  been  previously  afraid  that  Caldero^ 
and  his  troops  had' either  gone'  away  to  Cuba,  or  had  been 
slam  by  the  Indians.  About  sunset  of  this  day,  beiiig  the 
tenth  after  leading  Apalache,  they  came  in  sight  of  Harrihiu^ 
gua,  just  as  the  horse  pAttole  was  leaving  the  town.  The 
neW  comers  siet  up  a  loud  shout  for  joy  at  seeing  their  friends, 
and  Calderon  fcittie'  imiftedifttely  out  to  welcome  them  with 
equal  satisfaction. 

When  the  cacique  Mucdzo  \earnt  the  arrival  of  Anasco, 
he  went  to  visft;  him,  tind  brought  the  horse  belonging  to  the 
man  who  had  died  by  the  wayi  which  had  beien  leit  in  a  mea- 
dow with  the*  ^ddle  hanging  to  a  tree^  which  likewise  was 
brought  in  by  an  Indian  on  his  back,  not  knowing  how  to 
fasten  the  girths.  Mucozo  inquired  after  the  health  of  Soto 
in  a  friendly  manner^  and  expressed  his  sorrow  that  the  other 
caciiques  wei'e  not'  of  the  Same  friendly  dii»position  with  him- 
self. Cddelron  and'  Atiasco  consulted  together  as  to  the  best 
way  of  g<5ittg  badk  to  Apalache.  As  the  stores  of  provisions 
shoes  and  clothes  which  had  b^en  provided  liberally  by  Soto 
for  the  expedition  were  vei^  large  and  could  hot  be  removed 
to  Apalache,'  it  was  agreed  to  leave  all  these  under  the  charge 
of  Mucozo.  It  was  likewise  resolved  that  Anasco  should  pro- 
ceed  b^  sea  with  two  of  tlVe  l^rigantines  to  the  Bay  of  Ante, 
which  he  had  discovered'when  detached  by  Soto  to  exploi'e 
the  country  to  the  south  of  Apalache,  while  Calderon  was  to 
go  by  land.  Accordingly,  every  thing  being  in  readiness, 
sev^  days  after  the  arrival  of  Anasco,  Cakleron  set  out  by 
land  for  Apalache  with  seventy  horse  and  fifty  foot  soldiers], 
all  the  i^t  gding  by  sea  along  with  Anasco. 

On  the  secortu  day  of  his  march,  Calderon  came  to  the 
town  of  Mutozo,  and'  w^s  hospitably  entertained  by  tHat 
friendly  chidf.  Nothing  remarkable  happened  during  this 
march  till  they  came  to  the  great  swamp,  except  that  one  liorse 
was  killed  by  an' arrow  whicn  penetrated  throqgh  his  breast 
to  his  bowels.  These  Indians  are  such  powerful  archers  that 
they  have  been  known  to  shoot  through  four  folds  of  mail ; 
for  which  reason  the  Spaniards  laid  aside  their  European  ar- 
mour, and  used  a  kind  which  is  stuffed  with  cotton,  called 
escaupileSj  to  defend  both  themselves  and  their  horses.  Cal- 
deron travelled  with  very  little  opposition  or  difficulty  all  the 
way  to  the  swamp  of  Apalache,  where,  the  Indians  attacked 
him  desperately  and  killed  one  of  his  horses.     Next  day  ho 

was 
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was  agmn  attacked,  and  disturbed  all  the  ensuing  night,  the 
Indians  constantly  upbraiding  the  Spaniards  as  vagabonds  and 
robbers,  and  threatening  to  quarter  them.  On  the  ibllowlng 
day  Calderon  and  his  men  reached  Apalache,  where  ten  or 
twelve  of  his  people  died  of  their  wounds.  Anasco  arrived 
safe  with  the  remainder  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  Bay  of  Aute% 
whence  he  marched  by  land  to  Apalache.  Having  now  col- 
lected his  whole  force  at  Apalache,  Ferdinand  de  Soto  sent 
Die^o  Maldonado  with  the  brigantines  to  explore  the  coast 
to  the  westwards,  ordering  him  to  return  in  two  months  with 
a  particular  description  of  all  the  ports,  creeks,  and  headlands 
he  might  fall  in  with.  Maldonado  executed  these  orders ; 
and  on  his  return  reported  that  he  had  discovered  a  very  ex- 
cellent harbour,  called  Achusi^  sixty  leagues  to  the  westwards 
of  Aute^,  whence  he  brought  two  Indian  prisoners,  Soto 
then  sent  Maldonado  with  the  bri|?antines  to  the  Havannah, 
carrying  letters  to  his  lady,  and  oirected  him  to  inform  the 
colonists  of  Cuba  that  he  had  found  an  excellent  harbour  in 
Florida,  and  that  the  country  was  pleasant  and  fertile,  byway 
0f  encouraging  settlers  to  come  over* 

It  happened  one  day  that  seven  Spanish  horsemen  riding 
out  from  the  town  of  Apalache  saw  an  Indian  man  and  wo- 
man gathering  old  kidney^beans  in  the  fields.  Immediately 
on  seeing  the  horsemen  the  man  took  up  the  woman  in  his 
arms  ana  carried  her  into  the  wood,  whence  he  returned  with 
his  bow  and  arrows  to  attack  the  horsemen,  who  would  have 
saved  his  life  on  account  of  his  bravery,  calling  out  to  him  to 
yield ;  but  he  was  so  desperate  that  he  wounded  them  all, 
and  when  his  arrows  were  expended  he  gave  one  of  them  so 
violent  a  blow  with  his  bow  on  the  head-piece  that  it  stunned 
him,  on  which  provocation  he  killed  tne  Indian  with  his 
lance.  Wliile  Soto  wintered  in  Apalache,  he  used  every 
exertion  to  obtain  intelligence  respecting  the  country  towards 
the  west,  in  order  to  prepare  for  extending  his  discoveries  in 
the  spring ;  and  among  the  Indians  who  were  brought  to  him 
on  this  occasion,  was  one  about  seventeen  years  of  age  who 
had  been  a  servant  to  some  Indi^i  travelling  merchants. 

From 

3  No  bay  is  nv)w  known  of  this  name^  bnt  It  may  possibly  have  been 
that  now  known  by  the  name  of  Mobille. — E. 

4  This  distance  from  Mobitle  Bay  would  lead  us  coBsiderably  to  the  west 
of  the  Missisippi,  perhaps  to  Ascension  Bay^  or  perhaps  to  the  entrance  of 
Ouachas  Lake. — ^E. 
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From  this  youth  he  was  informed  that,  about  thirteen  or 
tborteen  days  journey  farther  on,  there  was  a  province  called 
Cqfackiqui^j  which  produced  gold,  silver  and  pearls.  This 
intelligence  was  very  pleasing  to  the  Spaniards,  and  made 
them  wish  anxiously  for  the  season  in  which  to  march  forwards* 
During  all  tlie  winter,  which  the  Spaniards  spent  in  Apalache, 
when  any  parties  of  them  went  out  into  the  country,  the 
Indians  seldom  failed  to  kill  some  of  the  men  or  horses  with 
their  arrows,  yet  always  kq)t  at  a  distance  or  among  the 
woods,  carefully  avoidmg  to  encounter  them  in  the  open 
fields. 

The  season  being  at  length  come,  in  the  spring  of  1540, 
for  taking  the  field,  Soto  set  out  on  his  march  from  Apalache 
towards  the  north,  and  on  the  third  day  encamped  in  a  pe- 
ninsula formed  by  a  swamp,  having  wooden  bridges  of  com-> 
mnnication  with  the  dry  land*  This  being  an  elevated  situar-^ 
tion,  several  towns  could  be  seen  from  the  encampment, 
which  was  still  in  the  district  belonging  to  Apalache.  The 
Spaniards  rested  here  two  days,  during  one  of  which  seven 
men  strolled  out  from  the  camp  without  orders,  six  of  whom 
were  slain  by  the  Indians  before  they  had  got  two  hundred 
paces  from  the  camp,  and  tlie  seventh  difficultly  escaped  with 
two  wounds.  Leaving  the  province  of  Apalache,  the  Spaniards 
now  entered  that  called  Atalpaha^  the  first  town  they  came  to 
being  abandoned  by  the  natives.  Six  of  the  principal  people 
remained  behind,  who  were  brought  before  Soto,  whom  they 
boldly  asked  whether  he  was  for  prace  or  war  with  their 
nation.  Soto  answered  by  means  of  his  interpreter  that  he 
had  no  inclination  for  war,  as  his  only  intention  was  to  pass 
through  their  country,  yet  desilred  that  his  people  might  be 
supplied  with  provisions.  To  this  they  answered,  if  such 
were  his  intentions  there  was  no  occasion  to  have  inade  them 
prisoners,  and  if  he  conducted  himself  in  a  friendly  manner 
he  might  depend  on  better  treatment  than  he  had  received  at 
Apalache.  They  accordingly  dispatched  some  of  the  common 
people  to  desire  the  natives  to  return  to  their  houses  to  serve 
the  Spaniards,  whom  they  conducted  to  a  better  town,  where 
the  cacique  came  to  ratify  a  peace,  which  was  punctually  ob* 
served  during  three  days  tliat  Soto  remained  there. 

From  that  place  they  advanced  for  ten  days  to  the  north«< 
wards  along  the  banks  of  a  river,  through  a  fertile  country,, 

5  Perhaps  the  country  of  the  Chicasaw8.-<-Ki 
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in  which  all  the  inhabitants  behaved  in  a  friendly  manner. 
After  this  they  entered  the  province  of  AcJialaqm^  which  was 
poor,  barren,  and  thinly  inhabitedi  having  very  few  young 
men,  and  the  old  people  being  xaoBtIy^hort«>sifrfited  and  many 
of  them  quite  blind*  Quickening  the  march  tarough  this  bad 
cotmtry  thef  came  to  the  province  of  Cqfachif  where,  besides 
other  presents,  Soto  gave  the  .cacique  some  boars  and  sows 
jbr  a  breed,  having  brought  abo/ve  three  fauodred  of  these 
atiinxab  with  hisn  to  Florida^  where  they  increased  very  fast, 
as  the  Spaniards  had  no  occasion  tp  kill  them^  getting  abun- 
dance of  other  provisions.  During  this  expedition,  Soto 
made  it  an  invariable  practice,  before  entering. any  province, 
to  send  a  message  to  the  cacique  offering  peace  and  demand- 
ing leave  to  pass  through  his  dominions,  that  the  natives 
might  not  be  alanaedat  the  appearance  of  so  many  armed 
strangers ;  and  besides  it  was  always  his  wish  to  employ  fair 
mcaxis  ia  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  rather  than  fierce. 
He  acoordingly  sent  a  mesange  to  the  cacique  of  Cofa  with 
the  usiiai  requests  of  peace,  provisions  and  a  free  passage, 
with  wUch  the  cacique  complied,  coming  himself  to  meet  the 
Spaniards,  (oc  whom  be  appointed  quarters  and  plenty  of 
prcwisions*  The  land  being  pienltfuly.  Soto  and  his  army 
ifiGsted '  liere  five  days.  The  ne^t  province  belonged  to  a 
brother  of  Gofa,  named  Cqfaquit  who  came  out  to  meet  the 
Spaniards  attended  t^  a  great  number  of  his  people,  all  finely 
adorned  witji  plumes  of  feathers,  >and  wearing  mandesof  rich 
sables  and  other: valuable  fiirs^  After  this  friendly  reception, 
the  cacique  went  away  to  another  town,,  leaving  his  awn  en- 
tirely for  the  accommodation  of  the  Spaniards.  This  country 
abounded  in  maize  or  Indian  corn,  which  is  used  by  the 
Indians  as  wheat;  is  in  Europe..  They  had  a]so  ahundanpe  of 
dried  fruits  ;  but  flesh  was  rare,  being  only  what  they  procured 
by  hunting,  as  they  had  no  domesticatea  ^imals* 

Next  day,  Co&qui  returned  to  Soto,  offering  a  supply  of 
provisions  and  a  strong  escort  of  armed  Indians,  to .  enable 
the  Spaniards  to  cross  a  desert  or  wilderness  of  seven  days 
journey  leading  to  the  next  province  of  Co&chiqui^.-;  Im- 
mediately there  appeared  fbar  thousand  Indians  to  carry 
burdens,  and  the  like  number  armed,  to  accompany  the  Spa- 
niards. 

6  The  word  Co/a  seems  to  have  signified  lord  or  chief  among  these 
Indians;  as  we  have  four  successive  chiefs  in  the  text^  named  Cofa,  Co-fachi> 
Cofa-qui,  and  Cofa^chiqui,— £. 
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Yiiard&  On  ^^ing  so  greats  numbk*  of  ifaen,  Soto.  wd.s  o» 
his  guard  lifee  a  good  soldier) and  frudentcommaiidQfy.th^ 
hit  might  not  be'  talen  by  toi^ise^  On  this  oGeasipn  tho 
cacique  made  a  ^poeeh  to  the  commander  of  bis  forces^  eon 
joinitig  him^  as  hekn^W  the  ancient  toniity  sabsisliogketweeu 
nkn  and  die  pboj^le  of  Cofkchiqui^  that  he  sbould  liot  let  9ljp 
the  present  favourable  oppohnnity  ofitakiiig  severe  revenga 
upon  their  enemies,  ^Hmsideritig  that  he  .whs  ;now  support^ 
by  these  valiant  straiigers**  The  Indian^  ^bihnmnder,  thknywing 
off  his  mantle  of  fars,  flourished  u  two-tianded  liwMird  ov  War- 
dub,  the  etftigh  <^f  bis  command,  and  toidhis  lordinipompi 
ous  tertfts  what  he  i^iofald  do  for  his  siervice.  <Qa  this,  the 
4caci(]^  took' from  hk  own  sfaonlders  a  rich  immtk  of  safaies, 
tiiougbt  by  the  Spaniards  to  'be  worth  a  thous^and  dueais, 
iK^ioh  be  put  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  general,  and  placed, a 
splendid  plume  of  feathers  on  his  head.  The  presentation  of 
a  mantle  and  plume  of  •  feathers'  is^  conddered  among  the 
Indians  as  the  highest  honour  which  can  beb^atowedj.         .  i 

^here  wt^r^two  Indians' among:  tbe  vSfianiards  who  were 
extremefy  familiar,  nam^  ordinarily  Mark  and  Peter:tboqgh 
not  baptized.'  On  the  ni^htt  before  comB&encing  the  nevi; 
march  for  Cofkchiqur,  Peter-  madeia  violent*  outcry  as  if  u^ 
clanger  of  being  slain.  All  tlie  force&  turned  out  under  amis 
on  Uiis  alarn^,  and  found  Peter  in  great  trepidatioiO  and  .di&4 
ire^.  He  alleged  that  the  devil  and  a '  number  of  his  imps 
had  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  acted  as  a  guide  to  the  Spaniards^ 
and  had  dragged  him  abont  and  beaiten  him  sb  ^inineKciftiliy 
that  he  had  assuredly  been  killed  if  they  had- not  cbme*  to'his 
assistance  $  and,  since  the  great  devil  fled  from  two  Chria-t 
tiansi,  he  begged  to  be  baptized  that  he  migl^  be.  a  Christian 
like  them  and  able  to  drive  away  the  derii.  This  appeared 
to  be  no  fiction,  by  the  bruised  and  sweHingiiwrhich  Peter  exn 
bibited;  and  accordingly  JSoto  gave  him  in  charge  to  tb^ 
priests,  who  remained  witli  himaU  night  and  baptized  him  9 
and  next  day  he  was  mounted  on  honeback,  being  unable  to 
walk  on  acc6unt  of  the  diiibbing  he  had  gdt  from  the  Devil ! 

The  two  armies  inarched  apart,  pursuant  to  the  wise  pre- 
cautions adopted  by  Soto.  The  Indians  kept  excellent  order, 
having  a  tegular  van  and  rear  gnai^,  and  making  those  who 
carried  the  provi$ions  and  baggage  keep  in  the  centre.  Every 
night  the  two  armies  lay  at  some  distance,  each  appointing 
their  own  guards.  On  the  third  day  of  the  march  from  C07 
faqui  they  entered  upon  the  wilderness,  through  which  they 

le  marched 
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marched  for  six  days,  finding  the  <x>untry  very  agreeable. 
They  had  two  rapid  rivers  to  cross,  at  both  of  which  the 
cavalry  was  made  to  form  a  kind  of  wall  above  the  ford  to 
break  the  force  of  the  stream,  by  which  means  they  all  got 
safe  over.  On  the  seventh  day  both*  Spaiiiards  and  Indians 
were  much  at  a  loss,  as  ^c  road  they  had  hitherto  followed 
was  now  at  an  end,  so  that  they  knew  not  which  way  to  take 
through  the  f^est  of  the  wilderness.  Soto  asked  the  Indian 
general  how  it  could  possibly  happen  that  among  eight  thou- 
sand men  of  his  nation,  mora  especially  as  they  had  always 
been  at  war  with  the  people  to  whose  country  they  were  going, 
no  one  should  know  the  road.  The  Indian  chief  answer^ 
that  none  of  them  had  ever  been  there ;  for  the  war  was  never 
carried  on  by  means  of  complete  armies,  as  they  merely  killed 
•or  made  prisoners  of  each  other,  when  they  chanced  tb  meet 
at  the  fisheries  on  the  rivets,  or  while  hunting;  and  as  the 
people  of  Cofadiiqui  were  most  powerful,  his  countrymen  did 
not  venture  so  far  into  the  wilderness,  by  whibh  reason  they 
were  unacquainted  with  die  country.  He  ffH>ther  assured 
Soto  that  he  mt^t  rely  on  the  probity  and  good  iiiith  both  of 
the  cacique  and  himself,  who  luid  no  intention  of  fraud  or 
perfidy ;  yet  he  might  if  be  pleased  take  what  hostages  he 
thought  proper  for  nis  security,  and  ifthat  were  not  sufficient, 
he  would  submit  to  lose  his  own  head,  and  that  all  his  men 
should  be  put  to  death,  wherever  they  were  found  to  harbour 
any  evil  intentions. 

Satisfied  with  these  assurances,  Soto  sent  for  Peter  the 
Indian,  who  was  likewise  at  a  loss  as  he  had  not  been  in 
these  parts  tor  five  years.  They  marched  on  however  the  rest 
of  that  day,  without  knowing  ^ny  thing  of  the  road,  yet 
found  the  woods  easily  passable.  Towards  evening  they  ar*^ 
rived  at  a  gi^cat  river  which  could  ndt  be  forded  ^.  This  cir- 
cumstance added  greatly  to  their  perplexity,  as  they  now  had 
only  seven  days  provisions,  which  would  not  liold  out  till  they 
could  make  rafts  to  pass  this  river.  Next  day  Soto  sent  on 
four  several  detachments  in  difierent  durections  to  explore  the 

country, 

7  In  tbe  utter  impossibBity  to  trace  ihe  xoute  of  Soto,  it  may  even  appear 
absurd  to  suppose  that  this  may  have  been  the  Tenasse  or  Hogohegee  River, 
formerly  called  the  Cherokee  River ;  yet  he  assuredly  marched  in  various 
•directions  through  the  interior  country  of  North  America,  westwards  of 
the  present  states  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  to  the  north  of 
modem  West  Florida,  now  occupied  b^  the  Creeksj  Chen^es,  Catawbas^ 
Chacuw^  and  Chickasaws.— £. 
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country,  with  orders  to  return  in  five  days ;  and  with  each 
of  these  went  a  thousand  Indians,  to  assist  in  finding  the 
way  of  which  they  were  in  search.  The  Indians  who  carried 
the  baggage,  and  who  temained  lat  the  encampment,  went  out 
every  morning  armed,  and  returned  at  night  with  herbs,  roots, 
birds,  some  small  land  animals,  and  a  little  fish,  part  of 
which  they  gave  to  the  Spaniards ;  but  this  scanty  supply  was 
quite  insufficient  for  their  necessities.  Soto  now  ordered 
some  of  the  swine  which  accompanied  the  army  to  be  slaugh- 
tered, and  distributed  eight  ounces  of  their  flesh  daily  to 
every  one  of  his  men.  Even  this  was  only  protracting  their 
misery,  yet  all  shewed  wonderful  patience,  as  their  comman- 
der eave  them  a  good  example. 

Three  of  the  detachments  that  had  been  sent  out  on  dis- 
covery returned  on  the  sixth  day  unsuccessftil.  But  the  com- 
mander of  the  fourth,  Juan  de  Anasco,  who  had  gone  up 
the  banks  of  the  river,  sent  bock  four  horsemen  to  inform 
Soto  that  he  had  found  a  small  town  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river^  which  bad  a  ^ood  stoi^  of  provisions,  and  had  seen 
several  towns  6till  higher  up,  where  there  was  a  good  deal  o£ 
cultivated  land*  The  messengers  brought  with  them  many 
ears  of  sara%  and  some  cows  horns,  without  knowing 
whence  these  were  procured,  not  having  hitherto  seen  any 
cows  in  the  country.  The  Indian  general  Patqfa  and  his 
men,  who  accompanied  Anasco,  killed  all  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town  whom  they  could  lay  hands  on,  taking  off  their 
skulls^ i  ond  plundering  the  temple  or  place  of  burial,  where 
the  best  of  the  eficcts  were  secured.  This  town  was  in  the 
province  of  Gqfachiqui  /  and  as  the  Indians  accompanying 
the  Spaniards  did  much  injury  to  the  cotmtry,  Soto  now  sent 
them  home  again  to  prevent  any  farther  harm  being  done 
under  his  auspices}  and  by  making  presents  to  the  Indian 
general  and  the  other  chiefs,  and  supplying  them  with  provi- 
sions for  their  journey,  they  went  away  well  satisfied*  Soto 
now  advanced  with  the  Spaniards  through  a  pleasant  and 
plentiful  country,  but  whidi  was  abandoned  by  the  natives 
on  account  of  the  ravages  and  slaughters  that  had  been  conw 
mitted  by  Patofa  and  his  people. 

Three  days  afterwards,  to  avoid  going  on  at  randcnn,  Soto 

sent 

8  Thii  vordi  left' unexplained  by  the  translator  of  Herrera,   perhaps 
means  some  species  of  millet  cultivated  by  the  Indians.— £. 

9  This  ought  in  all  probability  to  have  been  translated  scalps. — £. 
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sent  on  Jii^tn  Anasco  ^rith  thirty  .horse  U9  msploxe  tbecowtrjF* 
Anasco  set  out;  a  little  before  nighty  apd  af^er  proceeding 
^bout  two  leagues,  he  h^ard  the  barking  of  dogs  alKlthepoi/se 
of  some  children,  and  saw  some  lights  |  bat  on  going  towards 
the  place  for  the  purpose  of  tryinff  ,to  upitB  one  or  two  Ijadians 
irom  whom  to  gain  inteliigence,  ne  found  that,  the  town  waa 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river*  He  halted  therefore  at  a  pja^ 
which  seepied  to  be  used  as  a  landing  for. canoes;  md  Jiavi^g 
fed  and  rested  the  horses,  he  returned  to  give  Sotp  alx  account 
Qf  what  he  had  observed.  Soto  went  aceoirdingiy  xie?ct  day 
with  an  hundred  horse  and  an  equal  number  of :  foot  to  view 
the  town ;  and  as  the  Indians  fled  on,  seeing  the  ^aplgrds, 
the  two  Christian  Indians,  Peter  and  Mark  called:  to  them 
across  the  river  that  no  h^rm  was  intended*  Upon  this  six 
Indians  ventured  across  the  river  in  a  canoe,  and  came  .to. 
wait  on  Soto^  who  was  seated  in.  a  chair,  which  was  always 
carried  with  him  to  receive  tlie  natives  in  state,  as  the'cuntom^ 
of  these  people  required.  .  On  approaching  Soto,-  the  mx. 
Indians  made  their  obeisances  ;  first  to  the  sun,  tb^n  to  the 
mpon,  and.  lastly  to  the  Spanish  commander,  whofl^  they 
asked  whether  he  was  for  peace  or  war  with  their  nation*  He 
answered  by  means  o(  his  interpreter,  that  he  ^ras  desirous  of 
peace,  and  required  nothing  from  them  but  provisions  for  his 
people.  They  replied  that  they  willingly  accepted  of  .|>eaoe» 
but  were  sorry  to  say  that  they  were  very  scarce  of  ptoyisions 
in  consequence  of  a  pestilence  which  had  lately  raged  among 
them }  but  they  would  inform  their  sovereign  of  his  demands, 
who  happened  to  be  a  young  unmarried  woman.  When 
they  had  delivered  their  message  to  the  princess,  two  large 
canoes  covered  with  awnings  were  se^n  to  set  out  from  the 
town  on  the  other  ^de  pf  the  river,  into  one  of  which  seven 
or,  eight  women  embarked,  and  six  men  in  the  other.  Among 
the  women  was  the.  princess  who  ruled  over  the.  tribe ;  and 
iinmediately  on  coming  to.  Soto,  she  sat  down  oq  a  stopl  be- 
fore him,  which  her  people  brought  for  her  use,  and  after 
some  qomplimentary  disco^rsej ,  she  expressed  her  sorrow  fjox 
the  scarcity  which  then  existed  in  her  country,  but  that 
having  two  storehouses  filled  with  provisions  for  rdieving.  the 
necessities  of  her  subjects,  she  would  give  him  one  of  uese, 
and  hoped  he  would  leave  her  in  possession  of  the  other.  She 
said  likewise  that  she  had  two  thousand  measures  of  maize  at 
another  town,  which  she  would  give  him,  and  would  qtut  her 
own  house  and  half  the  town  to  accommodate  him  and  hia 

people^ 
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peqpk)  and  if  that  did  not  snffifee,  tbat  tbewhbleiof  the  town 
should  be  cleared  for  hifi  u$e.  Soto  thanked  her  in  a  cour* 
teous  manner  for  her  Mendly  offers,  dedarii^  that  he  would 
be  perfectly  satisfied  with  whatever  she  was  pleased  to  •give. 
While  he  was  speaking,;  si^e  took  off  a  string  of  ipearlswhidi 
<he  wore  round  her.iseck,  and  gayeit  lx>  Joan  Ortiz  the  in- 
terpreter to  present  it  in  her  name  to  Soto,  aa  she  could  not 
deliver  it  with  her  own  hands  without.  tFansgres&ing*  the  rules 
of  decoxum '/^*  Soto  stood  up  and  received  it  .with  much  re- 
cpect,  and  pneseiiitediher  in  return  with  a  rubj  which  he  wore 
on  his  finger.  >  Ihus:  peaee  was  txatified  with,  this  princess, 
who  now  returned  to  the.  other  side  x)f  the  river,  all  the 
Spaniards  admiring  her  .beautiful  af^arance  and  goodbeha* 
iviour*        .    .         .    .     • 

..  After  this  all  the  Spanish  force  was  transported  across  the 
riv^r,  9nxaftj»and  in.canoecty  four  horses  being  drowned  m 
the  passage. .  The  Spaniards  were-all  joommodiously  quarter- 
ed in  the  middle  of  the  ilsown,  and>  the  Gountry  round  was 
found  to  be  extraordinarily  fertile.  The  mother  of:the  prin- 
cess of  this  tnbe  was.' a  (Swidcxw,  and  resided  about  twd.ve 
leagues  from  this  town^  in  gneat  rctironent;  and  on  beit^ 
sent^fcir  by/ h|^  daughter  to.  see  the  strangers,  she  not  only 
refused»  hot  sent  a  severe  reproof  to  her  daughter  for  admit- 
ting those  persons  of  whom,  she  knew  nothing.  Soto  sent 
Juan  Anasco  with  thirty  horse,  with  a  xespectfixl  message  to 
the  old  lady  inviting  her  tO£ome  to  visit  him..  Anasco  was 
accompanied  on  thi«  occasoA  by  an  Indian  of  considerable 
rank}  whp  seemed  pensive  and  melancholy.  After  travelling 
£omeieagues5  they  stopped  ^t  rest  and  refreshment,  and  sat 
dov^n  under  the  ^ade  of  .  a  tree  to  partake  of  a  repast. 
.Thcowing.off  his  mantle  of  aables,  the  Indian  took  the  arrows 
4»ie  by  one  firom  his  quiver,  which  were  vay  .puriously  made 
of  reeds,  havi^  heack  of  bones  with  three  points ' '  all  of  them 
feathered. on  three  sides,  and  both  them  and  his  bow  beautir 
fully  painted  with  luxme  kind  of  bituminous  substance,  aa 
woUN^  '      ^g  smooth 

IQ  The. circumstance  of  grtat  qvaatides  tf  pesrif  being  found  in  this 
jpart  of  the  country  tends  in  some  measure  to  confirm  the  idea  of  So^o  bemg 
now  on  the  Tenasse  River.  In  the  most  recent  maps  of  this  part  of  Ame- 
rica, apartof  this  river  near  its  great  bend,  where  it  sweeps  round  from  a 
S.  W.-t0/a.N.  N.  W.  Erection,  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the 
JiJkiMif^ShpaJif  an4  it  is  wdtt  known  that  the  fresh-water  muscles  are  ofiteo 
very  .productive  in  pearls.r^£* 

il  Perhaps  tils  ought  to  have  been  triangular  pointed  beads,-— £f 
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smooth  and  glossy  as  the  finest  varnish*  The  last  arrow 
which  he  drew  out  was  headed  with  flint,  sharp-pcanted,  and 
double-edged  like  a  dagger.  Seeing  that  the  Spaniards  were 
all  intent  upon  observing  the  curious  arrows,  he  cut  his  own 
throat  with  the  flint-rheadcd  arrow,  and  immediately  fell  down 
dead.  The  other  Indians  who  accompanied  Anasco  said  that 
in  their  opinion  he  had  killed  himself  because  he  was  carrying 
a  message  which  he  believed  was  disagreeable  to  the  old  lady* 
A  short  time  after  this,  as  Anasco  was  still  proceeding,  one 
of  the  Spaniards  observed  that  they  were  going  blindly  in 
search  of  a  woman  who  was  said  to  nave  gone  to  hide  herself 
from  them  in  another  place ;  and  as  Soto  alreadv  had  the 
daughter  in  his  power,  he  had  no  occasion  for  the  mother 
also,  and  as  their  number  was  small  they  were  exposed  to 
much  danger,  and  had  much  better  return  to  head -quarters. 
As  this  advice  was  universally  approved  of,  they  turned  back. 
Three  days  afterwards  Soto  sent  twentv  Spaniards  up  the 
river  in  two  canoes  at  the  request  of  the  oaughter  to  seek  her 
motheri  under  the  conduct  of  an  Indian  who  offered  to  con- 
duct them  to  her  place  of  concealment.  While  on  this  ex* 
pedition,  the  Spaniards  recollected  that  Peter  and  Mark  had 
reported  there  was  both  gold  and  silver  in  that  province ;  but 
upon  search  they  found  much  copper  of  a  golden  colour,  and 
great  plates  of  ore^*  which  was  very  light  and  mouldered 
away  like  earth,  which  probably  had  deceived  the  young 
Indians.  A  wonderful  quantity  df  pearls  were  found,  and  the 
old  lady  gave  them  leave  to  go  into  a  sacred  bouse  where  the 
chiefs  or  nobles  of  the  tribe  were  buried,  to  take  what  pearls 
were  there,  and  to  another  temple,  or  sepulchre  rather,  near 
the  town,  in  which  the  bodies  of  her  own  ancestors  were  re- 
posited,  where  they  found  pearls  in  still  greater  abundance. 
In  these  repositories  of  the  dead  they  found  a  number  of 
wooden  chests  in  which  the  bodies  were  laid ;  and  beside 
them  in  baskets  made  of  reeds  there  were  great  quantities  of 
large  and  seed  pearls,  as  also  garments  both  for  men  and  wo- 
men, made  of  skins  and  fipe  furs.  So  great  was  the  abun- 
dance of  pearls  found  on  this  occasion,  tnat  the  kings  officers 
weighed  five  hundred  pounds  weight.  As  Soto  was  unwilling 
to  encumber  his  troops  with  so  much  additional  weight,  he 

proposed 

12  These  large  plates  of  ore,  were  jurobably  silver-coloured  inicai ;  and 
the  golden-coloured  copper  in  the  teiEt  may  have  been  bright  yellow  pyritcfr 
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proposed  that  no  more  than  fifty  pounds  should  be  then  taken, 
to  send  to  the  Havannah  to  learn  their  value;  but  as  they 
were  already  weighed,  the  officers  begged  that  they  might  be 
all  carried  away,  to  which  he  consented,  and  gave  his  captains 
two  handfuls  of  pearls  as  large  as  pease  to  make  strings  of 
beads  or  rosaries. 

Leaving  Cofachiqui,  the  army  came  to  another  town  called 
Tciomeco^    in  a  temple  or  charnel-house  more  properly  of 
which  place,  opposite  the  residence  of  the  chief,  they  found 
strings  of  large  pearls  hanging  on  the  walls,  and  others  in 
chests,  with  many  fine  garments  like  those  formerly  mention- 
ed ;  and  in  rooms  over  tnis  charnel-house  were  great  numbers 
of  pikes  with  copper  heads  resembling  gold,  and  clubs,  staves, 
and  axes  of  the  same  metal,  and  bows,  arrows,  targets,  and 
brea6t*-plates«     Soto  would  not  take  away  any  of  these,  being 
resolved  to  continue  his  march.     Accordingly,  taking  leave 
of  the  princess  of  Cofachiqui,  he  divided  the  army  into  two 
parts  for  the  better  convenience  of  provisions,  retaining  the 
immediate  command  of  one,  and  confiding  the  other  to  the 
charge  of  Baltasar  de  Oallegos.     In  this  order  they  moved  on 
to  the  province  of  Chalaqui ;  and  next  day  were  exposed  to 
such  a  storm  of  wind,  lightning,  and  hail,  that  many  of  them 
must  have  perished,  but  for  the  shelter  affprded  by  the  trees, 
as  the  hail-stones  were  as  large  as  pigeons  eggs.     On  the  sixth 
day  of  this  new  march,  they  came  to  the  valley  of  Xaula,  a 
pleasant  country  to  the  N.  N.  £•     The  sailors  who  accom- 
panied the  army  believed  the  river  which  flowed  past  Cofa- 
chiqui to  be  the  same  which  is  known  on  the  coast  under  the 
name  of  Santa   Ellena ;  and  computing  their  marches  at 
four  leagues  a-day,  it  appeared  that  the  forces  had  Come  two 
hundred  leagues  from  Apalache  to  Xaula '^ ;  which,  with  an 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  from  the  Bay  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
Apalache,  made  four  hundred  and  ten  leagues  in  sul'^. 

The 

IS  Two  hundred  Spanish  leagues  would  amount  to  near  800  English 
miles.    But  as  the  march  was  entirely  in  an  uncertain  and  probably  chang- 
ing direction,  this  estimate  does  not  assist  in  determining  any  thing  of  its 
extent.    Eight  hundred  miles  would  reach,  even  from  Espiritu  Santo  Bay, 
.  to  beyond  the  Ohio. — ^E. 

14  The  numbers  in  the  text  are  obviously  corrupt^  as  the  particulars  do 
not  agree  with  the  sum ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  correct  or  reconcile  them, 
neither  indeed  is  it  of  much  consequence^  as  no  establishment  was  made  in 
Florida  by  Soto»  and  the  names  of  the  places  he  visited  are  now  unknown 
And  uninteresting.  Four  hundred  and  ten  Spanish  leagues^  or  1640  English 
miles,  would  carry  us  into  Upper  Canada,— *£• 
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The  Spanish  forces  rested  a  fortnight  in  the  vale  of  Xanh, 
which  was  subject  to  the  princesa  of  Cofachiqui,  though  a 
separate  provincet  being  induced  to  this  delay  by  finding 
abundance  of  all  tbin^Sy  and  on  purpose  to  recruit  their  horses. 
Leaving  this  place,  tney  inarched  one  day  through  an  agree- 
able country,  and  then  five  days  over  an  unpeopled  moun- 
tain'^, though  not  disagreeable,  as  it  had  many  fine  groves, 
waters,  and  pasture-grounds^  the  way  over  being  about  twenty 
leagues.  Four  Indian  chiefs  who  accompanied  them  by  order 
of  the  princess  of  Cofachiqui,  sent  to  require  the  cacique  of 
Guanale  to  receive  the  Spaniards  with  kindness,  or  otherwise 
to  declare  war  against  him.  While  on  the  march,  a  foot- 
soldier  named  Juan  Terron  pulled  a  little  bag  fi-om  his  wallet 
full  of  large  well-coloured  pearls  not  pierced,  which  he  offered 
to  a  horseman,  who  advised  him  to  keep  them  as  the  general 
meant  soon  to  send  to  the  Havannah,  where  he  might  pur- 
chase a  horse  for  them  to  ease  him  from  marching  on  foot. 
On  this  refusal,  Terron  threw  his  pearls  on  the  ground, 
alleging  they  were  troublesome  to  carry,  and  they  were  picked 
up  by  his  comrades.  He  sorely  repented  of  this  afterwards, 
as  he  was  informed  they  would  have  been  worth  6000  ducats 
in  l^ain.  The  Spaniards  stopped  four  days  at  Ouanale,  and 
in  five  days  march  from  thence  they  reached  Ychiaha^  a  town 
situated  on  an  island  in  the  river  about  five  leagues  in  length. 
As  the  general  always  made  inquiry  every  where  concerning 
the  country  farther  on,  the  cacique  of  Ychiaha  told  him 
there  were  mines  of  yellow  metal  about  thirty  leagues  from 
thence,  and  presented  him  with  a  long  string  of  large  peai'ls, 
which  would  haye  been  of  extraordinary  value  if  they  had  not 
been  bored.  As  Soto  seemed  to  prize  them,  the  f  acique  said 
there  were  many  such  in  the  burial  place  of  his  ancestors 
which  he  was  welcome  to  take  if  he  pleased.  In  return  Soto 
presented  the  cacique  with  some  pieces  of  velvet  and  satin, 
with  which  he  was  much  gratified.  Two  soldiers  were  sent 
on,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  Indians,  to  view  the  reported 
mines  of  yellow  metal,  who  reported  that  they  were  only 
copper,  that  the  country  was  fruitful,  and  that  they  had  been 
well  treated  by  the  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  men  likewise 
were  ordered  to  drag  the  river  for  the  pearl  oysters,  where 

they 

15  If  correct  in  the  idea  of  Soto  having  crossed  the  Tenassee,  the  moun- 
tainous district  here  indicated  may  have  been  the  Cumberland  mountains, 
between  the  Tenasset  and  Cumberland  Rivers.— £. 
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they  soon  brought  up  large  quantities,  which  were  laid  on  a 
fire  to  make  them  open  their  shells,  and  the  pearls  were  taken 
out  somewhat  damaged  by  the  heat.  A  soldier  who  boiled 
some  of  these  oysters,  while  eating  one  of  them,  almost  broke 
his  teeth  on  a  pearl  as  big  as  a  hazle-nut,  which  he  presented 
to  Soto  for  his  lady,  as  It  was  bright  and  well  shaped ;  but 
the  general  refused  it,  desiring  him  to  keep  it  to  purchase 
horses,  and  in  return  for  his  good  will  paid  the  kings  fifth 
out  of  his  own  money,  its  value  being  estimated  at  400  ducats; 
Soto  was  exceedingly  generous  and  obliging  to  his  soldiers, 
making  no  distinction  between  himself  and  them,  in  clothes, 
eating,  lodging,  or  enduring  hardships,  and  enjoyed  their 
entire  confidence  and  aflFection. 

From  Ychiaha,  the  Spaniards  proceeded  onwards  to  Acoste, 
where  the  cacique  received  them  with  ill-will,  and  an  open 
breach  had  like  to  have  taken  place ;  but  Soto  prevented  this 
by  conciliatory  management,  and  still  preserved  the  peace, 
which  had  not  been  infringed  since  leaving  Apalacfae.  Next 
day  the  Indians  of  Acoste  became  better  humoured,  and 
having  contented  them,  Soto  crossed  the  river  into  the  large 
province  of  Coza^  through  which  he  marched  for  an  hundred 
leagues,  finding  it  every  where  populous  and  fertile,  and  the 
Spaniards  were  every  where  received  in  a  friendly  manner, 
well  treated,  and  commodiously  lodged.  At  the  town  of  Coza, 
the  cacique  came  out  to  meet  Soto  attended  by  a  thousand 
Indians  wearing  plumes  of  feathers  and  rich  mantles  of  furs. 
The  town  consisted  of  about  five  hundred  houses  along  the 
side  of  the  river,  and  here  the  Spaniards  were  most  hospi- 
tably entertained.  While  dining  one  day  with  Soto,  the  ca- 
cique requested  he  would  spend  the  winter  in  his  country  and 
establish  a  colony  there ;  and  indeed  it  was  better  land  than 
any  that  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  passed  through.  Soto 
thanked  him  for  his  friendly  offer ;  but  said  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  him  in  the  first  place  to  explore  the  country  farther 
on,  that  he  might  be  able  to  Judge  what  articles  were  neces- 
sary for  trade,  and  that  he  might  give  orders  for  seeds  and 
all  other  requisites,  after  which  he  would  return  and  accept 
his  ofj^r.  He  staid  twelve  days  at  this  place,  more  to  oblige 
the  cacique  than  on  any  other  account ;.  and  then  set  out  to- 
wards the  sea,  which  he  had  long  designed,  making  a  semi- 
circular turn  that  he  might  march  back  by  a  different  route  to 
explore  the  country,  meaning  to  nrake  his  way  to  the  port  of 
Anchust, 

In 
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In  five  days  inarch  he  reached  Talissef  a  town  fortified 
with  entrenchmenU  of  timber  and  earth,  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  territories  of  the  cacique  of  fascaluza^  who  was  in  enmi^ 
with  the  cacique  of  Cozoj  who  went  so  far  with  the  Spaniards 
on  purpose  to  intimidate  Tascaiuza.  At  this  place  Soto  was 
received  by  a  son  of  Tascaluza,  only  eighteen  years  of  age^ 
and  so  tall  that  none  of  the  Spaniards  reached  higher  than 
his  breast.  This  young  man  onered  his  fathers  compliments 
of  friendship  to  the  Spaniards,  and  conducted  Soto  to  Tas- 
caluza,  who  received  him  sitting  after  their  manner  on  a  kind 
of  chair,  with  a  great  number  of  men  standing  round  him ; 
and  though  the  difierent  commanders  came  up  successively 
to  salute  him,  no  one  stirred  till  Soto  came  forwards,  when 
the  cacique  stood  up  and  advanced  twenty  paces  to  meet  him. 
Talscaluza  was  like  a  giant,  much  taller  than  his  son,  well- 
shaped,  and  of  a  good  a^ect.  The  Spaniards  were  well  re* 
ceived,  abundantly  supplied,  and  commodiously  quartered* 
They  set  out  again  on  their  march  on  the  third  day  i  and  as 
the  cacique  Tascaluza  chose  to  accompany  them,  one  of  the 
baggage  horses  belonging  to  Soto  was  selected  for  him  to  ride 
upon.  When  mounted,  his  feet  reached  within  a  span  of  the 
ground.  He  was  not  fat,  as  his  waist  was  hardly  a  yard  in 
compass,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  exceed  forty  years  of  age. 
In  the  course  of  this  days  march,  after  coming  to  a  fortified 
town,  the  Spaniards  had  to  cross  the  river,  which  they  did 
with  considerable  difGculty,  being  badly  supplied  with  rafts  or 
floats.  Un  taking  up  their  quarters  for  the  night,  two  Spa- 
niards were  amissing;  and  when  the  Indians  were  asked 
about  them,  they  answered  in  a  haughty  manner,  they  were 
not  given  to  our  keepings  so  that  it  was  strongly  siispected  they 
were  murdered.  Upon  this  cause  of  jealousy,  and  being  like- 
wise privately  informed  that  the  cacique  had  assembled  a  great 
number  of  men  at  a  place  called  Mavila,  under  pretence  of 
serving  the  Spaniards,  Soto  sent  three  confidential  officers  to 
view  that  {dace,  which  was  about  a  league  and  a  half  from 
quarters.  They  reported  that  they  had  seen  no  person  by 
the  way,  but  that  Mavila  was  a  much  better  fortified  place 
than  any  they  had  hitherto  seen  in  Florida. 

As  the  Spaniards  were  bound  for  Mavila,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances of  very  considerable  suspicion  as  to  the  good  in- 
tentions of  Tascaluza  and  his  subjects,  they  marched  with  the 
utmost  circumspection.  Soto  led  the  van  in  person,  consist- 
ing of  an  hundred  horse  and  an  hundred  and  fifty  foot.     lie 

8  was 
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was  aceompanied  by  Tascaluza,  aiid  as  he  inarched  with  di- 
ligence, he  arrived  at  Mavila  at  eight  in  the  morning,  the 
main  body  not  coming  up  for  a  considerable  time  after.  The 
town  of  Mavila  was  seated  in  a  plain,  enclosed  by  a  double 
row  of  piles  with  timbers  laid  athwart,  and  the  interstices 
rammed  foil  of  straw  and  earth,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  wall 
smoothed  by  a  masons  troweL  At  every  eighty  paces  dis- 
tance, there  was  a  tower  or  platform  where  eight  men  could 
atand  to  fight)  having  many  loop  holes.  It  likewise  had  two 
gates.  Though  it  only  consisted  of  eighty  houses,  these  were 
so  large  that  each  could  have  contained  a  thousand  men.  la 
the  middle  of  the  town  was  a  large  square  or  market-place^ 
into  which  when  Soto  and  the  cacique  were  come  and  had 
dismounted;  Tascaluza,  pointed  out  to  the  interpreter  a  house 
in  which  the  general  might  take  up  his  quarters  and  another 
for  his  kitchen,  saying  that  huts  and  barracks  were  provided 
for  the  rest  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  outside  of  the  town.  To 
this  Soto  made  answer,  that,  when  the  major-general  came 
up,  he  would  distribute  the  troops  to  proper  quarters. 

Tascaluza  now  retired  into  a  house  where  all  his  chieft 
were  assembled,  on  purpose  to  cbnsult  how  best  to  kill  all  the 
Spaniards,^  which  he  had  been  long  plotting  to  accomplish* 
It  Was  proposed  in  this  council  to  attack  them  in  their  present 
divided  state^  before  the  rest  of  the  Spaniards  coufld  get  for- 
wards to  the  (own ;  but  another  opinion  prevailed,  which  was 
to  ;iliow  them  all  to  assemble,  as  the  Indian  chiefs  had  a  targe 
ferce  conceal^  in  the  houses  of  the  town,  and  thought  them- 
selves perfectly  able  to  encounter  with  the  Spaniards.  When 
the  meat  was  dressed  at  the  quarters  of  Soto,  Juan  Ortiz  the 
intei*preter  was  sent  with  a  message  to  Tascaluza  desiring  his 
pres^ice ;  but  he  was  refused  admission  to  deliver  his  mes- 
sage, and  on  pressing  to  get  in,  an  Indian  came  to  the  door 
exclaiming  angrily,  **  What  would  these  unmannerly  vaga- 
bonds have  with  my  lord  ?  Down  with  the  villains,  there  is  no 
enduring  their  insolence  V*  He  immediately  bent  his  bow,  and 
levelled  at  some  Spaniards  who  were  in  the  street;  but  Bal- 
tasar  de  Gallegos,  who  happened  to  be  close  by,  rave  him 
a  cut  on  the  shoulder  which  cleft  him  to  the  middle.  An 
,  Lidian  youth  now  let  fly  six  oi*  seven  arrows  at  Gallegos, 
which  did  him  no  harm  as  he  was  in  armour,  after  which  the 
Indian  g^ve  him  three  or  four  strokes  on  the  helmet  with  his 
bow,  but  Gallegos  killed  him  with  two  thrusts  of  bis  sword. 
The  moment  these  Indians  were  slain  an  alarm  was  given, 

and 
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and  above  sevoi  thousand  warriors,  who  had  been  concealed 
in  the  large  houses  of  the  town^  rushed  out  into  the  streets 
and  drove  all  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  town. 

The  Spaniards  who  managed  best  on  this  akrai,  ran  im- 
mediately to  mount  their  horses,  which  had  been  ksft  tied  on 
the  outside  of  the  town ;  while  others  cut  the  halters  or  rane 
thatt  he  Indians  might  not  shoet  them.    Others  remained  tied, 
and  were  slain  by  the  Indians.     Such  of  the  Spaniards  as  had 
been  able  to  mount  their  horses,  with  others  who  now  arriv- 
ed, charged  the  Indians  whd  were  engaged  with  the  infantry^ 
makins  room  for  them  to  dtaw  up  in  r^ular  order.    Having 
re-established  their  ranks,  a  troop  of  horse  and  a  company  of 
foot  made  so  furious  a  chaise  on  the  Indians  that  they  drove 
them  into  the  town^  and  attempted  to  get  in  at  the  gate  after 
them  I  but  they  were  received  by  such  a  volley  of  aivows  and 
stones  as  compelled  them  to  redre  two  hundred  paces,  yet 
without  turning  their  backs,  in  which  consisted  their  safety* 
As  the  Indians  followed  them,  they  made  a  fre^  chargis,  and 
drove  the  Indians  back  to  the  town,  yet  dared' not  to  venture 
too  near  the  wall ;  and  the  %ht  continued  in  this  manner  for 
some  time,  alternately  gaining  and  losing  ground,  several  of 
the  Spaniards  being  killed  and  wounded.     Finding  th^  had 
the  worst  of  it  in  the  open  field,  the  Indians  kept  tJose  behind 
the  walls  of  the  town.     On  this  Soto  alighted  fixim  his  horse, 
causing  others  to  do  the  same,  and  advuiced  up  to  the  gate 
at  the  head  of  a  party  armed  with  targets,  under  cover  of 
which  two  hundred  men  with  axes  hew^  down  the  gate  and 
rushed  in,  not  without  much  hazard  and  some  loss.     Others 
of  the  Spaniards  contrived  to  mount  the  wall,  hdping  each 
other,  and  hastened  to  succour  those  who  had  gaitied  the 
gate.     Seeing  the  Spaniards  bad  forced  their  •  way  into  the 
town,  which  they  deemed  impregnable,  the  Indiana  fought  des- 
perately in  the  streets,  and  from  the  roofs  of  the  hoases,  for 
which  reason  these  were  set  on  fire  by  the  Spaniards.     Afi»r 
entering  (he  town,  Soto  remounted  his  horse,  and  charged  a 
body  of  Indians  in  the  market*place,  killing  many  witn  his 
spear ;  but,  raising  himself  in  the  stirrup  to  midie  a  home 
thrust,  an  arrow  penetrated  through  his  armour  and  wounds 
ed  him  in  the  hip,  so  that  he  could  not  regain  his  seat :  yet, 
not  to  discourage  his  men,  he  continued  to  fight  during  the 
remainder  of  the  action,  though  obli<red  to  stand  the  whole 
,  time  in  the  stirrups.     Another  arrow  pierced  quite  through 
the  iq)ear  of  Nunno  de  Tovar,  near  his  band,  but  did  not 

break 
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break  the  shaft  of  the  lance,  which  continued  t6  serve  after 
the  arrow  was  cut  o£ 

The  fire  which  had  been  put  to  the  bouses  burned  fiercely^ 
as  the  houses  were  all  of  wtxxl  and  covered  with.thatch,  by 
which  great  nuiibers  of  the  Indiana  perished.  About  four 
in  the  afterooon,  being  sensible  of  their  own  weakness  and 
that  they i  were  likely  to  be  worsted,  the  Indian  women  begaa 
to  join  in  the^battle,  armed  with  tlie  spears,  swords,  and  par- 
tisans whichithe  Spaniaarda  had  lost,  some  even  with  bows 
and  arrowsy -wfaibfathey  managed  as  dexteroudy  ais  their  hus- 
bands, and  some  araied  only  with  stones  ex{)osed  themselves 
couragaondy  dn  the'  heat  of  the  action.  The  foremost  of  the 
Spanish  mam  Jbody,  whidi  had  fi^en  gi^atty  behind  the  van 
little  thinking  of  what  was  'ta  faa{)pen,  on  hearing  the  nioise  of 
trumpets,  .driiins^-  and  shouts,  gave  the  alarm  io  the  rest,  and 
hastening' forward^'  came 'op  about  the  close  of  the  engage- 
ment*. At  tlris  time  many  of  the « Indians  got  over  the  waU 
into  the  fields,  ^md  endeavoured  to  inake  bead  ag^nst  the 
newly  arrived  Spaniards,  butnirere  soon  dain.  On*  the  arrival 
of  the  Spanish-main  body,  About  twelve  frfssh  horsemen  made 
a  furious  charge  on  a  large  body  of  Indian  men  aiid  Women 
who  still  continued  the  battle  in  the  loarket-plaoe,  and  soon 
rooted  them  with  great  slaughter.  This  ended  the  fight 
aboist  sunset,  after  it  had  lasted  nilie  hours,  being  on  St 
Lukes  day  in<the  year  1541  *^« 

During  the  night  and  next  day,  Soto  ordered  the  best  pos- 
sible care  to  foe  token  of  the  wounded,  some  of  whom  died 
fbr  want  of  proper  necessanes,  no  bandages,  lint,  oil,  or 
medicines  being. to  be  had,  as  all  these  things  bad  been  plun- 
dered akmg.with  the  other  bas^age  at  the  commencement  of 
the  battle  by  the  Indians,'  and  having  been  carried  into  the 
town  were  all  there  burnt  along  with,  the  houses.  Forty-eight 
Spaniards  were  skdn  in  this  battle;  thirteen  others  died 
shortly  of  their  wounds,  and  twenty*two  sometime  afterwards, 
so  that  the  entire  loss  was  ei^ty^three  men,  besides  forty-five 
horses,  which  were  maoh;  missed,  as  the  cavalry  constituted 
the  main  strength  of  the  army.  It  was  reckoned  that  eleven 
thousand  Indians  {lerisbed,  four  thousand  of  whom  were 

found 

16  The 'date  of  1541  seems  httee  emncous^  Soto  having  landed  in  M39» 
and  spent  onlv  one  winter  in  the  couatry,  the  transactions  in  this  part  of  the 
text  ought  only  to  refer  to  the  year  1540, — E. 
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feund  dead  without  the  town,  and  young  Tasc^uza  among 
them.  The  dead  bodies  within  the  town  were  computed  at 
three  thousand,  as  the  streets  were  all  full  of  them ;  and  it 
was  believed  that  upwards  of  (our  thousand  were  consumed 
by  fire  in  the  houses,  for  above  a  thousand  perished  in  one 
house,  as  the  fire  began  at  the  door  and  they  w^ne  all  stifled. 
When  the  Spaniards  afterwards  scoured  the  country  rounds 
many  were  found  to  have  died  of  their  wounds  in  various 
parts,  and  some  of  them  four  leagues  from  the  town.  The  body 
of  the  cacique  Tascalu2a  could  not  be  found,  whence  it  was 
concluded  that  he  had  periled  in  the  flames,  a  victim  to  his 
eager  desire  to  destroy  the  Spaniards,  which  he  had  anxious* 
ly  premeditated  from  the  first  notice  he  had  received  of  their 
arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  of  \a&  territoiies.  It  was  re- 
ported by  som^  women  who  were  made  prisonera^  that  on  the 
Indians  of  Talisse  complaining  of  having  been  ordered  by 
their  cacique  to  carry  the  baggage  of  the  Spaniards,  Tas- 
caluza  haa  exhorted  tliem  to  have  a  little  patience,  as  he 
would  soon  deliver  up  these  strangers  to  them  as  slaves.  These 
women  said  that  they  were  strangers  who  had  accompanied 
their  husbands  at  the  invitation  of  Tascahuta,  who  haid  pro- 
mised to  give  them  scarlet  and  silk  dresses,  and  fine  jewels  to 
wear  at  their  danices,  and  to  divide  the  Spaniards  and  their 
horses  among  them.  They  said  likewise  that  all  the  women 
of  the  surrounding  country,  married  and  single,  had  collected 
on  this  occasion ;  as  it  had  been  given  out  that  an>  extraor- 
dinary festival  was  to  be  held  in  honoui^of  the  Sun,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Spaniards.  Besides  the  destruction  of  their 
baggage  on  this  occasion^  the  Spaniards  lost  all  the  wint*^ 
chalices,  and  holy  v^tments  for  celebrating  the  mass,  so  that 
in  future  they  could  only  have  ordinary  prayers  and  sermonsy 
without  any  consecrationorcomitiuhion,  till  after  their  return 
among  Christians. 

The  Spaniards  remained  a  fortnight  at  Marvila,  making 
frequent  excursions  into  the  country,  where  they  found  plenty 
of  provisions.  From  twenty  Indians  whom  they  took  prison- 
ers, they  were  informed  that  there  were  no  warriors  left  to  op- 
pose them  in  all  the  surrounding  country,  as  all  the  bravest 
men  of  the  nation  and  its  allies  had  been  slain  in  the  battle. 
At  this  time  they  received  the  intdiligaice  that  Maldonado 
and  Gomez  Arias  were  making  discoveries  along  the  coast ; 
and  Soto  was  much  inclined  to  have  established  a  colony  tft 

the 
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the  port  of  Achimi  or  Anchmu  '^«  to  carry  on  trade  with 
another  establishment  twenty  leagues  up  the  country,  but  this 
was  opposed  by  some  of  his,  officers,  who  thought  the  Spanish 
force  too  small  for  subduing  so  warlike  a  people,  considering 
the  experience  they  had  pf  their  fierceness  in  the  battle  of 
Mavila.  They  objected  likewise  ,that  they  saw  no  reason  for 
exposing  themselves  to  such  hazards,  without  hope  of  reward, 
as  they  had  found  no  mines  in  all  the  vast  extent  of  country 
they  bad  travelled. over4  This  <^posi.tion  was  exceedingly 
perplexing  to.  Soto,  as  he  had  expended  the  whole  of  his  sub- 
stance on  the  ex|>edit]on,.and  was  afraid  his  men  would  desert 
him  if  he  came  near  the  coast*  when  he  wits  not  in  a  condition 
to  raise  new  fc^roef*  For  the^  reasons  be  resolved  to  pene* 
trate  into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  and,  being  disgusted 
at  sedng  all  his  pr<i|)ects  disappointed,  he  never  succeeded  af- 
terwards in  any  of  his  und^rtakii^. 

When  the  sick  and  wounded  were  so  &r  recovered  as  to 
be  able  to  travel,  Soto  set  out  from  Mavila,  apd  marched 
through  a  6ne  country  Jbr.  three  day^,  after  which  they  enter- 
ed the  province  of  Chioza^  yiheve.  the  natives  refused  to  re- 
ceive him  in  a. peaceable  manner.  They  abandoned  their 
town,  and  took  post  to  defend  the  passage  of  a  very  deep 
river  in  which  were  many  craggy  places.  At  this  pass  above 
eight  thousand  Indians  collectedf  some  of  whom  crossed  in 
canoes  to  attack  and  harass  the  Spaniards ;  But  Sotp  caused 
some  trendies  to  be  made,  in  which  he  concealed  several 
bodies  of  musqueteers,.  targeteei!s,  and  crossbow-men^  who 
fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Indians,  who  forbore  to  repeat  these 
attempts  after  having  been  twice  discomfited  in  diis  manner* 
As  it  was  found  impossible  to  cross  over  in  the&ce  of  so 
large  a  force  of  Indians  in  the  ordinary  mann^,  two  very 
large  piraguas  were  privately  buijt  in  .the  w4;>ods,  which  were 
got  r^uly  in  twelve  days,  and  were  then  drawn  out  of  the 
wood  on  rollers  by  the  %ianiard$  with  the  assistance  of  their 

horses 

17  It  Is  quae  imposftible  to  <;oi^turi^  eveo  where  this  place  oiay  h^ve  been 
situated ;  perhaps  it  is  the  $anie  bay  or  creek  formerly  called  Auche,  and  may- 
have  been  that  now  called  Mobllle  fiay.  The  Mavila  of  the  text  may  like^ 
wise  have  been  on  the  river  now  called  Mobille.  We  know  that  the  b  and  v 
are  often  interchanged  in  the  Spanish  names  of  plai.'es  and  persons  ;  as  for 
example  Btddiyia  and  Valdtyia  are  both  appliied  to  the  original  Spanish  con* 
^ueror  of  Chili.  In  the  present  instance^  Mavila  may  afterwards  have  been 
changed  to  Mabila,  and  then  by  the  French  to  Mobille.  All  this  however  is 
mere  conjecture. — ^E. 
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horses  and  mtiles.  These  were  kmicbed  into  the  river  witli« 
out  being  perceired  by  the  Indians ;  and  forty  musqneteert 
and  crossbow^men  were  embarked  in  each  with  a  few  horses^ 
and  these  pushed  across  the  rirer  with  the  utmost  diligence* 
They  were  descried  however,  by  five  hundred  Indians  who 
were  scouring  the  country,  who  with  loud  cries  gave  the 
alarm  to  the  irest,  and  aU  hastened  to  defend  the  pass.  Most 
of  the  Spaniards  were  wounded  while  on  the  water,  as  dbe 
Indians  continuaUy  shot  their  arrows  against  them  unoppo»* 
ed.  One  of  the  piraguas  got  straight  across  to  the  lan^ng* 
but  the  other  was  forced  some  way  down  by  the  current,  and 
had  to  be  towed  up.  Two  horsemen  landed  from  the  first 
piragua,  who  drove  the  Indians  above  two  hundred  paces 
oack,  and  made  four  several'  charges  before  any  reftnfcnroe* 
ment  could  land  ;  but  at  length  were  jwied  by  other  feuir 
horsemen,  and  made  several  desperate  charges  on  the  In-* 
dians,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  infantry  getting  on  shore  \  but  as 
these  were  almost  oil  wounded,  they  were  obliged  to  take 
shelter  in  an  Indian  towit  hnrd  by.  Soto  came  over  in  the 
second  trip  of  the  piraguasy  accompanied  by  sixty  men )  and 
the  Indians,  on  seeing  the  l^nish  force  increase,  retired  to 
a  fortified  town  in  the  neighbourhood,  whence  they  frequent^ 
ly  sallied  out  to  skirmish  with  the  Spaniards ;  but  as  the 
cavalry  killed  many  of  there  with  their  spears,  they  evacuated 
that  i^ace  during  the  night. 

The  Spaniards  now  broke  «iip  their  piraguas,  keeping  the 
iron  wotk  for  future  service,  and  advanced  fiirlber  into  Ate 
country.  In  four  days  they  reached  a  town  called  CkiciXsa  '9, 
well  situated  in  a  fertile  country  among  brooks  and  surround- 
ed by  abundance  of  fruit  trees.  Kesolvitig  to  ^nd  the 
winter  in  this  place,  Soto  caused  it  to  be  fortified,  huts  to  be 
buih  for  the  accommodaition  of  his  troops^  and  all  the  pro- 
visions that  could  be  ptocured  to  be  collected.  At  this  place 
they  remained  in  peace  for  about  two  months,  the  horsemen 
making  frequent  excursions  into  the  surrounding  country  in 
quest  of  provisions.  Such  Indians  as  happened  to  be  made 
prisoners  on  these  occasions  were  immediatdy  set  ai  liberty, 
receiving  various  trinkets  for  tliemselves  and  presents  for 

their 

IS  This  word  seems  to  have  abnoftt  the  same  sound  with  Chicasaw,  and 
Soto  may  on  his  present  return  into  the  interior  have  crossed  the  river 
Yazous^  which  flows  into  the  Missisippi  in  lat.  S?p  30*  N.  a  short  waf 
above  the  Natches. — £. 
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didr  cbie&y  with  messages  desuring  them  to  repair  to  the 
Spanish  quarters  to  enter  into  terms  of  peace  and  amity. 
The  chiefs  sent  presents  of  fruit  in  return,  and  promised 
soon  to  visit  the  Spanish  general.  Soon  afterwards  they 
began  every  night  to  alarm  the  Spaniards ;  and  one  night 
three  ccmsidemble  bodies  of  them  drew  near  the  town  about 
midnight,  and  whon  about  an  hundred  paces  fi*om  the  en- 
trenchments they  set  up  liood  shouts  and  made  a  prodigious 
noise  with  their  warlike  instrtunents ;  after  which,  with  burn** 
ing  wreaths  of  a  certain  plant  tied  round  their  arrows,  th^ 
$et  the  town  on  fire,  all  the  houses  bdng  thatched.  lJndi&« 
mayed  at  this  calamity,  the  E^aniards  repaired  to  their  alarm 
posts,  and  S€rt;o  issuing  out  in  his  escaupil  or  cotton  armour^ 
mounted  his  horse  and  went  to  attack  the  Indians,  being  the 
first  to  kill  one  of  the  assailants  with  his' spear ;  as  upon  all 
occadons  of  danger  he  gave  a  wonderful  example  of  cool  and 
intrepid  courage.  Some  sidk  Spaniards  and  several  horses 
were  burnt  on  this  occasion;  but  Captain  Andres  de  Vascon* 
eelos  with  four  horsemen  fell  with  such  fury  on  the  enemy 
that  he  forced  them  to  retire.  Soto,  being  eager  to  slay  an 
Indian  who  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  this  aedon, 
leaned  forwards  so  much  that  be  and  the  saddle  fell  o£P$  but 
being  bravely  rescued  by  his  men,  he  mounted  again  and  re* 
turned  to  the  fight.  At  length  after  two  hourshard  fighting,' the 
Indians  were  constrained  to  fiy,  and  were  pursued  as  &ras  they 
could  be  seen  by  the  light  trom  the  burning: houses,  afi;^ 
which  Soto  sounded  a  retreat*.  Li  this  fatal  night,  the  Spar 
niards  lost  forty  men  and  fifty  horses,  twenty  of  them  being 
burnt.'  All  the  swine  likewise  perished  in  the  fire,  except 
a  few  that  broke  out  of  an  enclosed  yard.  £)uring  this 
engagement  prodigious  shots  of  arrows  were  made  by  the 
Indians,  one  of  which  pierced  through  both  shoulder-blades 
of  a  horse,  and  came  out  four  fingers  breadth  on  the  opposite 
side.  - 

Soto  now  thought  proper  to  remove  the  army  to  a  town 
named  Chicacolla^  about  a  league  from  that  which  had  been 
burnt;  and,  having  fortified  these  new  quarters,  the  Spa- 
niards were  obliged  to  make  new  saddles,  spears,  targets  and 
clothes,  to  supply  the  places  of  those  which  had  been  burnt. 
The  clothes  were  made  of  goats  skins  *^.    At  this  place  the 

Spaniards 

1 9  Mofre  probably  of  deer  skins  {bttiid  in  die  Imlian  towns,  as  goats  certainly 
^ere  not  among  the  indigenous  animals  of  North  America.— £• 
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l^aniards  spent  the  rest  of  the  winter,  daring  which  they 
suffered  extreme  hardships  for  want  of  clothes,  as  the  weather 
was  excessively  cold.  Being  sensible  that  they  had  done 
much  barm  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  late  night  attack,  the 
Indians  returned  agam  to  make  a  similar  attempt ;  but  their 
bow-strings  being  wetted  by  violent  rain,  they  withdrew,  as 
was  learnt  from  an  Indian  prisoner.  'I^^  returned  how- 
ever every  night  to  alarm  the  Spaniards,  of  whom  they  al- 
ways wounded  some  $  and  though  the  cavalry  scoured  the 
country  every  day  four  leagues  round,  they  could  meet  none 
of  the  natives,  so  that  it  was  wonderful  how  they  should 
come  nightly  fix)m  so  great  a  distance. 

The  Spaniards  contrived  to  shift  in  a  very  miserable  manner 
at  ChicacoUa  till  about  the  latter  end  of  March  1542*°,  when 
they  resumed  their  march.  At  the  end  of  about  four  leagues, 
the  advanced  guard  returned  with  a  report  that  they  had  seen 
an  Indian  fort  which  appeared  to  be  defended  by  about  four 
thousand  warriors.  After  viewing  it,  Soto  told  his  soldiers 
that  it  was  indispensably  requisite  to  dislodge  these  people, 
who  would  otherwise  annoy  them  with  night  attacks,  and  that 
it  was  likewise  necessary  to  do  this  that  they  might  preserve 
the  reputation  they  had  already  gained  in  so  many  provinces 
of  the  country.  This  fort,  called  Alibamo*^  was  of  a  square 
form,  each  side  being  four  hundred  paces  in  length,  and  the 
gates  were  so  low  that  the  horsemen  could  not  ride  in,  similar 
in  all  respects  to  what  has  been  already  said  respecting  Mavila*** 
The  general  therefore  gave  orders  to  three  companies  of  in- 
fantry to  assail  the  gates,  those  who  were  best  armed  being 
placed  in  front.  When  they  were  all  ready  to  begin  the  as- 
sault, a  thousand  Indians  sallied  out  from  the  town,  all  adorned 

with 

•  20  Herrera  penbts  in  the  error  already  noticed  of  advancing  his  chronology 
a  year,  as  hitherto  between  May  1539  he  has  only  accounted  for'  two 
winters,  and  ought  consequently  to  have  been  now  only  in  the  spring  of 
1541.— E. 

21  At  present  Toulouse,  built  on  the  scite  of  an  Indian  village  called  A12- 
bamat  stands  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  flows  into  the  left  or 
east  side  of  the  Mobille  River  in  the  back  part  of  Georgiaj  and  seems 
to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  tribe  called  the  Alibamons.  If  this  be  the 
place  indicated  in  the  text>  it  is  quite  adverse  to  the  idea  of  Chlcoza  being 
to  the  north-west  of  the-Yazous. — ^E. 

-  22  These  square  forts  of  logs  rammed  full  of  earth  may  have  given  rise 
to  the  entrenchments  which  have  lately  occasioned  some  speculation  in 
America,  as  having  belonged  to  a  people  more  advanced  in  civilization  than 
the  present  race  of  savage  hunters.  -£• 
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with  plumes  of  feathers,  and  having  their  bodies  and  faces 
painted  of  several  colours.  At  the  first  flight  of  arrows,  five  of 
the  Spaniards  were  shot,  three  of  whom  med  of  their  wounds. 
To  prevent  the  discharge  of  more  arrows,  the  Spaniards  im- 
mediately closed  and  drove  the  Indians  in  at  the  gates,  which 
they  entered  abng  with  them,  making  dreadful  havock  with 
their  swords,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  the  Indians  being  all 
naked.  To  escape  from  the  infantry,  the  Indians  threw  them- 
selves from  the  walls,  by  which  means  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  horsemen,  who  slew  many  of  them  with  their  spears* 
Others  of  the  Indians  endeavoured  to  escape  by  swimming  a 
river  behind  the  fort ;  but  a  squadron  ot  horse  passed  the  river, 
and  killed  many  of  them,  so  that  on  the  whole  two  thousand 
Indians  were  supposed  to  have  been  slain  in  this  battle.  During^ 
this  engagement,  an  Indian  challenged  Juan  de  j^alinas  to  single 
combat,  which  he  accepted,  and  when  his  comrade  made  o&r 
to  cov^r  him  with  his  target,  he  refused^  saying  that  it  was 
a  shame  for  two  Spaniards  to  engage  one  Indian.  Salinas 
shot  his  bolt  through  the  breast  oi  the  Indian,  and  in  return 
the  Indians  arrow  went  through  the  neck  of  the  Spaniard. 

At  this  time  the  Spaniards  were  reduced  to  great  distress 
fi'om  want  of  salt,  owing  to  which  they  were  afflicted  with  lin- 
gering fevers,  of  which  several  died,  and  their  bodies  stunk  so 
violently,  that  there  was  no  coming  near  them.  As  a  remedy 
for  this  evil,  the  Indians  taught  them  to  make  a  lye  of  the 
ashes  of  a  certain  herb,  into  which  they  dipped  their  food  by 
ivay  of  sauce.  At  this  time  likewise  the  Spaniards  were  put 
to  much  trouble  for  interpreters,  on  account  of  the  great 
diversity  of  languages,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  employ 
thirteen  or  fourteen  others  besides  Juan  Ortiz,  .among  the 
various  tribes  they  met  with  in  traversing  the  country ;  but 
so  acute  were  the  natives,  that  such  of  their  women  as  happen- 
ed to  live  with  the  Spaniards  were  able  to  understand  them 
in  two  months.  After  three  days  march  from  Alibamo,  the 
Spaniards  came  to  another  town  named  Chisca,  on  a  river  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  ot  ElGrande^^ or  the  Great  River, 
as  it  was  the  largest  they  had  yet  seen.  Coming  upon  this  place 

by 

2S  From  what  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  there  can  scarcely  he  a  doubt 
that  this  great  river  must  have  been  the  Missisippi.  According  to  the  Go- 
vernor Powuall's  map  of  North  America,  Soto  fell  in  with  this  river  in 
1541 J  about  the  lat.  of  3^4^  so'  N.  in  the  country  of  the  Chicasaws  and 
to  the  west  of  the  Yazous>  near  where  we  have  uready  supposed  Chicoza 
to  have  been  situated.— £. 
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bjr  suipfife^  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  made  prisoneni  i 
but  fiome  of  them  made  their  escape  to  the  residence  of  the 
caciqoe,  which  stood  on  a  high  and  difficult  ascent,  to  which 
the  only  access  was  by  means  of  stairs*  Though  old  and  sick, 
the  cacique  was  coming  down  to  attack  the  Spaniards,  whom 
he  threatened  to  put  aU  to  deaths  but  he  was  stoj^d  by  his 
women  and  servants.  As  there  was  no  proper  access  for  the 
horsemen  to  assail  the  residence  of  the  cacique,  and  besides 
as  Soto  was  always  more  inclined  to  carry  bis  purposes  by 
gentle  means  than  by  the  e&ertion  of  force,  he.  very  courteous^ 
ly  <^fered  to  enter  into  peace  and  amity  with  this  cacique  and 
his  people.  In  less  than  three  hours,  more  than  four  thousand 
Indians  assembled  at  the  residence  of  the  cacique*  among 
whom  there  was  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  choice 
of  peace  or  war  with  the  Spaniards,  many  o^  diem  inclining 
to  war  as  accordant  with  the  natural  ferocity  of  their  dispo- 
sitions. The  <^inion  however  of  the  wiser  prevailed,  who 
deemed  it  better  to  make  peace,  by  which  they  might  recover 
their  wives  and  chikhren,  and  retrieve  their  property  without 
bloodshed,  and  ro^ht  save  th^  corn,  which  was  then  ripe, 
from  being  destroyed.  Peace  was  accordingly  concluded,  on 
0(mdition  that  the  Spaniards  should  not  insist  upon  going  up 
to  the  residence  of  the  cacique ;  the  prisoners  were  set  at 
liberty,  all  the  plunder  of  the  town  restored,  and  the  Span- 
iards were  supjdied  with  provisions. 

Having  rested  sixteen  days  in  Chisca,  on  purpose  to  give 
time  for  die  sick  and  wounded  to  recover,  during  which  time 
they  gained  the  friendship  of  the  cacique,  the  Spaniards  re- 
sumed their  journey,  and  went  four  days  along  the  river  in 
search  of  some  place  in  which  it  could  be  crossed,  as  the 
banks  were  everywhere  high  and  almost  perpendicular,  and 
closely  wooded.  Although  above  six  thousand  Indians,  with 
great  non^rs  of  canoes,  w«re  seen  posted  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  get  across  in 
search  of  provisions,  for  which  purpose  two  large  piraguas 
were  ordered  to  be  built.  In  the  mean  time  four  Indians 
came  to  the  camp,  and  having  made  their  adorations  to  the 
snn  and  moon,  they  addressed  Soto  in  the  name  of  their 
cacique,  bidding  him  welcome  to  his  territories,  and  offering 
his  friendship.  The  general  returned  a  courteous  answer, 
and  was  well  supplied  with  provisions  for  his  forces  during 
his  stay,  but  could  never  prevail  on  the  cacique  to  visit 
kim,  who  always  excused  himself  under  pretence  of  sickness ; 

1  but 
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but  it  was  ^  afterwards  found  that  this  peace  i¥as  coii-> 
ckided  by  the  Indians  on  purpose  to  save  their  harvest,  whidi 
was  then  ready  to  be  carried  home*  In  Meen  days  the  two 
piraguas  were  finished  for  crossing  the  river,  althojugh  some 
damage'  was  done  by  the  Indians  from  the  opposite  side  by 
means  of  their  canoes ;  but  the  Spaniards  drove  them  al- 
ways away,  as  they  Icept.  a  constant  guard  concealed  behind 
tretichei.  '  These  piraguas  were  so  large  as  to  contain  an 
hutidred  ilnd  fifty  loot  and  thirty  cavfalry, .  all  of  whom  em- 
liarked  hi  sight  of  theJudiana^  ^nd  plied  up  and  down  the 
-  river  with  sails  and  oars ;  and  the  Indians  were  so  astottishqd 
and  intimidated  by  the  sight  of  sueh  huge  floa'ting  machines, 
that  they  •abandoned  die  opposite  bank  of  the  river  and  dis- 
p^r§^.'    .  '  ■  -r  f 

After  pasUng  the  river,  the  Spaiuards  came  to  a  town  of 
about  four  hundred  houses,  constructed  upon  some  high  bluffs 
or  ridges  near  another  river  ^'^y  and  surrounded  by  spacious 

'fields  of  Indian  bom,  and  abundance  of  fruit-trees  of  several 
kinds.  The  «$paniaxds  were  oourteously  received  at  this  place 
by  order  of  die  cadqne,  named  Caaquin*^f  who  resided  at  a 
different  town  higher  up  the  river,  and  sent  to  compliment 
the  Spanish  commander.  -  After  resting  sis.  days,  they  pro- 
ceeded up  the '  banks  of  the  river,  through  a  plentiml  and 
populous  country,  till  they  came  to  the  town  where  Casquin 
resided,  who  received  and  entertained  them  with  gceat  atten- 
tion and 'kindness.  '       • 

Thre^  days  after  their  arrival j  the;  cacii(^e  waited  upon 
Soto,  a«id^  after  nb^king  his  obeisance  to  the  sun  and  moon, 
he  sAid'^^  he  was  perstiaded  the  Spaniards  worshipped  a  better 

'  God'  than  the  Indians,  since 'he  had  given  them  victory  with 
so  small  a  number  ovei*  buch.  multitudes  of  Indians:  Where- 
fore he  requested  that  Sdto  wouid  pray  to  his  God  to  send 
rain,  of  which  they  were  in. great  want."     The. general  an- 

'^wered,  'thattfapugh  he  and  uU  his  men  were  sinners,  they 
VOL.  V.    •       *  nh  wouid 

24>^This  other  river  may  have  been  the  St  Francis,  which  flows  into  the 
west  side  of  the  Missisippi  a  little  above  where  Soto  b  supposed  to  have 
.crossed.— J5  .     .,    ., 

^5  The  memory' of  this  name  perhaps  is  still  prieserved  in  a  small  river 
or  creek/  called  K!askfn-opa>  which  runs  into  the  east  side  of  the  Missisippi 
about  20  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  The  situation  indeed  is 
materially  ^ifierent  froni  that  in  which  Soto  is  supposed  to  have  found  the 
,  cacique^  nam^  Casquin  in  the  iexi ;  but  the  roaming  tribes  of  Indians 
ftequentl)^chaiige.^eif  places  pf  residcncp,  as  influcncei  1/y  ffliccees  or  mfe- 

^ortuYie'inwarand'humjAg.rrS».*.  *-,-     i 
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Hke  ^anoeSf  and  would  have  done  the  $ame  with  the  otber 
twenty^  had  not  two  Spaniards  that  were  left  in  charge  of 
each  defended  them  with  their  swords.  Being  thus  deserted 
by  their  allies,  and  having  no  horses  to  act  against  the  Indians, 
the  Spaniards  began  to  retire  j  and  when  the  Indians  pro- 
posed to  pursue  tneni)  Capaha  restrained  them,  thinking 
this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  embrace  the  peace  he  had 
before  rejected,  and  the  Spaniards  acconlingly  retired  unmo* 
lested. 

Next  day,  without  taking  any  notice  whatever  of  Casquin, 
Capaha  sent  four  messengers  to  Soto,  apologizing  for  having 
before  refused  peace,,  which  he  now  sued  for,  and  requested 
^eave  to  wait  upon  him.  Soto  was  well  pleased  with  this, 
and  returned  a  suitaUe  aqswer.  Accordingly,  Capaha  came 
next  day  to  the  town,  attended  by  an  hundred  Indians  finely 
adomea  with  plumes  pf  feathers ;  and  before  waiting  oh  the 
general  went  to  the  sepulchre  of  his  forefathers,  wh^re  he  ga- 
thered tc^ether  the  bones  with  anxious  care,  kissed  them 
with  much  reverence,  and  replaced  them  in  their  chests  or 
coffins.  On  coming  into  the  presence  of  Soto,  be  paid  his 
compliments  with  a  good  ^ace,  and  though  only  about  twenty- 
six  years  of  age  gave  an  intelligent  account  of  the  affiiirs  of 
his  country.  Turning  to  his  enemy  Casquin,  he  addressed 
him  as  follows ;  **  I  suppose  you  are  now  well  pleased  at  having 
seen  what  you  never  expected,  for  which  you  may  thank  the 
power  of  these  valiant  strangers :  But  wnen  they  are  gone, 

fou.  and  I  shall  understand  each  other.  In  the  mean  time 
pray  the  sun  and  moon  to  send  us  good  seasuns.^^  Being 
informed  of  what  Capaha  had  said,  the  general  without  giv- 
ing time  to  Casquiu  to  reply,  assured  Capaha  that  he  iiilcniis 
Spaniards  had  not  come  into  the  country  to  inflame  the  en- 
mity of  the  tribes,  but  to  reconcile  them#  Ailer  more  fnendly 
discourse  of  this  nature,  Capaha  consented  to  be  friends  witn 
Casquin,  and  the  two  chiefs  sat  down  to  dinner  with  Soto. 
After  the  repast,  the  two  women  who  belonged  to  Capaha 
'tod  had  been  taken  prisoners  were  brought  in  and  restored 
to  him,  at  which  he  seemed  well  pleased,  yet  {^resented  them 
tp  Soto,  who  declined  accepting  them  ;  but  Capaha  desired 
ban  to  give  them  to  any  one  he  pleased,  as  they  should  not 
jqtay  with  him,  and  they  were  accordingly  admilttd  among  the 
followers  of  the  Spanish  army. 
*  At  thijgtiroe  the  Spaniards  suffered  excesi^ivcly  for.w&Ht  of 

isaitt 
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salt,  when  thev  were  informed  by  some  Indians  that  there  was 
plenty  to  be  had^  and  likewise  of  the  metal  they  called  gold 
only  about  four  leagues  from  thence.  Soto  accordingly  sent 
Ferdinand  de  Silvera  and  Pedro  Moreno  under  the  guidance 
of  these  Indians  to  the  place,  ordering  them  likewise  to  ex*  . 
amine  diligently  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  country  they 
passed  through.  They  returned  after  eleven  days  with  six 
loads  of  rock  salt,  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  oneload  of  fine 
copper ;  and  reported  that  the  country  they  had  passed  through 
was  rather  barren  and  thinly  inhabited*  Qn  receiving  this 
report,  the  general  resolved  to  return  in  the  first  place  to 
Casquin,  and  thence  to  proceed  towards  the  west,  having 
marched  northward  all  the  way  from  Mavila,  in  order  to 
remove  to  a  distance  from  the  ^ea.  After  resting  five  days 
at  Casquin,  they  marched  other  five  days  down  the  river,  where 
at  a  town  in  the  province  of  Gb^iguate  the  inhabitants  fled 
without  any  hostilities,  but  they  returned  in  two  days  and  the' 
cacique  made  an  apology  for  his  absence..  In  the  interval, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place  wounded  two  of  the  Spaniards,' 
which  the  general  thought  propel*  to  overlook  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances.  Departing  from  Quiguate  after  a  sojourn 
of  seven  days,  they  arrived  in  five  days  more  at  the  province' 
of  Colima^  marching  still  down  the  river,  and  were  received; 
in  a  friendly  manner.  At  this  place  they  found  another  river 
having  blue  sand,  which  was  salt  to  the  taste.  The  Spaniards 
being  much  in  want  of  salt,  steeped  someof  this  sand  mwater, 
which  they,  strained  and  boiled,  and  procured  excellent  salt 
to  their  great  joy  \  yet  some  ate  of  it  so  voraciously  that  ten 
of  them  died. 

Departing  from  this  province  of  Colima,  which  the  Spa-* 
niards  named  De  Saly  or  the  Salt  Country,  tbenr  marched  four 
days  through  an  uninhiabited  wilderness,  after  which  they 
came  to  a  province  called  Tula  ^^.  On  approaching  the  first 
town,  the  whole  population  both  male  and  female  came  out 
to  oppose  them,  and  a  battle  ensued  in  which  the  Indians 
were  defeated,  and  the  Spaniards  rushed  into  the  town  along 
with  the  fugitives ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  obstinately  refused 
to  submit  or  surrender  tliey  were  all  massacred*    Aftei:  this, 

on 

*       * 

SB  It  Is  proper  to  oUen'e  that  this  place  is  named  Fuh  on  anQther  occg^ 
tion  by  Herrera.-*£, 
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on  Ileyno60  Cabeza  de  Vaca  '^  going  into  one  of  the  houses » 
be  was  suddenlj  beset  by  five  woinen  who  had  hidden  them- 
selves in  a  corner,  who  would  h^ve  stifled  him  if  he  had  not 
been  rescued  by  twp  soldiers  who  c^me  in  upon  hearii\g  his 
qries  lor  assistance^  and  who  wer^  ^^^ced  ^  kill  the  women 
before  they  i:puld  extricate  him  from  their,  hands,  From  this 
place  Soto  sent  out  parties  of  his  cavalry  to  view  the  country. 
When  any  Indians  were  made  prisoners  in  these  excursions, 
they  used  to  throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  exclaiming 
V  either  kUl  me  or  leave  and,"  refusing  obstinately  to  accom* 
pany  the  Spaniards,  or  to  give  any  account  of  the  country* 
At  this  place  the  .Spaniards  found  several  well  dressed. cows 
hides,  though  they  conld  never  Jearn  from  whence  th^  came  ^% 
tmd  likewise  other  good  skins  of  various  kinds*  Four  days 
after  the  arrival  of  Uie  Spaniards  at  this  place,  they  were  at- 
tacked one  morning  early  by  surprise  by  a  Ur^e  party  of  In* 
dians,  in  three  several  places  at  once,  all  caihng  out  Tula ! 
Tula  J  continually,  which  was  considered  as  a  watch-word  to 
know  each  other  uv  the  obscurity  and  confusion  of  the  attack. 
The  Spaniarfls  seized  their  arms  in  all  haste,  invoking  the 
blessed  virgin  and  their  patron  apostle  St  Jago  for  aid,  as 
they  were  in  the  utmost  peril.  In  this  battle  the  Indians 
fou^t  with  great  clubs,  a  weapon  which  had  not  been  seen 
before  in  Florida.  The  Indiana  continued,  the  assault  with 
such  obstinacy  till  after  sunrise  and  the  Spaniards  had  been 
so  completely  surprised,  that  they  were  forped  tp  lay  aside  all 
punctilios  of  military  discipline,  each  using  his  utmost  indi- 
vidual efforts  for  safety,  and  the  officers  even  submitting  to 
fight  occasionally  under  the  command  of  their  inferiors.  At 
length  the  Indians  were  repulsed,  and  retired  unpursued  by 
the  Spaniards,  of  whom  four  were  killed  and  a  good  many 
wounded. 

While  the  Spaniards  after  the  battle  were  surveying  the 
dead,  and  looking  at  the  dreadful  wounds  made  by  their 
swords  and  spears,  an  Indian  started  up  from  among  the 
dead,  on  which  Juan  de  Carunza  ran  to  attack  him.  But 
the  Indian  gave  him  such  a  stroke  with  a  Spanish  battle-axe 

he 

29  This  majr  have  been  a  relative  of  Alvar  Nuimez  Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
whose  adventures  in  escaping  from  the  disastrous  expedition  of  Panfilo  de 
Narvaez  to  Florida  have  been  related  in  the  third  section  of  this  chapter.— E. 

SO  It  is  however  well  known  that  buffaloes  are  found  in  various  partt  ef 
North  A^acrija.— E. 
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he  had  laid  hold  of,  as  to  cleave  his  target  and  wound  him  in 
the  aim.  On  this  Diego  (fe  Godoy  came  up  to  assail  him, 
but  was  soon  disabled.  Francisco  de  Salazar  came  on  next, 
and  made  several  thrusts  at  the  Indian  who  skulked  bdiind  a 
tree,  but  at  length  gave  Salsaatt  so  violent  a  blow  on  the  neck 
that  he  dropped  from  his  horse.  The  fourth  Spaniard  who 
came  agaSmst  this  single  Iftdiitti  m/oa  Gonzala  Silvestre,  who 
conducted  himsdf  with  mote  cautioHr.  Having  avoided  A 
blow  aimed  at  him  by  the  Indian,  he  gave  him  in  return  a 
backstl*oke  with  his  swoid  on  the  forehead,  which  glanced  down 
his  breast,  and  cut  off  bis  left  hand  at  the  wrist  The  Indian 
rushed  on  aiming  a  bk>w  at  the  face  of  Silvestre,  who  warded 
it  off  with  his  target,  underneath  which  he  with  another  back 
^oke  cut  him  almost  in  two  at  the  waist*  The  general  and 
many  othei*s  went  tip  to  see  this  Indian  who  had  made  him- 
self so  remarkable  by  his  valour,  anci  to  admire  the  wonderfol 
cut  he  had  received  from  Gonzalo  Silvestre  $  who  was  well 
known  at  the  court  of  Madrid  in  1570,  by  his  valour  and 
dexterity. 

After  remaining  twenty  days  in  Tula,  the  Spaniards  de« 
parted  from  thence,  accompanied  only  by  one  Indian  woman, 
and  a  boy  belonging  to  that  place,  the  former  having  at- 
tached herself  to  Juan  Seafrano  de  Leon,  and  the  other  to 
Christopher  de  Mosquera.  In  two  days  march,  they  came  to 
the  territory  of  Vitangue,  through  which  they  marched  for 
four  d^s,  and  then  took  up  their  quarters  in  a  well  built 
town  I  which  they  found  aband(Hied.  The  situation  of  this 
place  was  advantageous,  as  it  was  inclosed  with- good  palisades 
and  there  was  plenty  of  provisions  both  tor  the  men  and 
horses ;  and  as  the  winter  advanced  with  hasty  strides,  Soto 
resolved  to  remain  here  till  the  ensuing  spring,  ahhough  the 
Indians  were  continually  troublesome,  and  rejected  every 
proposal  for  peace. 


Suction 
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Action  VI# 
•  CbiKteAw  «r  the  E^fedii^  to  mari4a.ly  Ferdinmd  de 

on  theJ^lL^  wnoiinding  couotey,  they  wece  freqWdy 

wcane.  A^i^T^  f"*?*  »«n*>U8hin«.b«  ood  then  auide  tSeir 
^^-^Agreat  deal  of  ^sdow  M  during  the  winter,  but  as 

■monffwfcl^  abundance  of  fire-wood  and  provisioue, 

fort  aod  in  TlT"  **S^  fr«»*»  they  lived  in  toleiable  scom- 
heeomin-  .£?">'"  j  *  cacique  of  the  ptownce,  dearous  of 
SpaniardL^'??!'***.'?^.  *^  •'t»«ngtb  "od  omaben  of  the 
9ever«JB»!Lr^  "®  °»>«'>tItnow  how  best  to  attack  them,  sent 
visit  him  A^^  *®  gen«ral  under  pretence  of  offering  )e 
their  ouJU        ^  the  %»aniard«  admitted  these  people  into 

»usDertT!!!"  ?^^  ''°^*'"  °^^  »  ^*  *'  length  Sotob^an  to 
1^  some  sinister  purpwe,  by  the  frequency  of  th^ni«- 
°^^  and  MTe  orders  that  no  more  of  them  should  be  ad- 
^^^^  at  night,  reproving  those  who  did  not  chastise  and  turn 
orila^r*^  lUMeasonable  visitors.  In  consequence  of  these 
OToers,  one  of  the  cenUnels  kiUed  an  Indian  who  impudently 

w»uch  he  was  much  commended  by  the  general. 

lowards  the  end  of  winter,  several  parties  were  sent  out  in 
?™erent  directions  to  endeavour  to  procure  Indians  for  canv- 
mg  the  baggage,,  who  brought  in  very  few.  Upon  this  Soto 
8«  out  himself  on  a  similar  expedition,  with  ipo  horse  and 
i50toot.  After  a  march  of  twenty  leagues  into  the  province 
ot  JVflgi^iCT,,^  which  was  very  populous,  heyattacked  a  town 
oy  surprise  one  mocning  at  day-break,  and  returned  with 
many  prisoners.  In  April  1542,  the  Spaniards  broke  up 
»rom  their  winter  quarters  at  Vitangue,  and  in  seven  days 
through  a  fruitful  country  arrived  without  opposition  at  the 

chief 

1  Hcnrera,VI.  i — so. 

M  *  ^I * v'  *''?'?  **  text  returns  to  the  true  date  of  1541,  quite  conforma. 
We  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative,  and  fully  confirming  our  observa- 
tions  respecting  erroneous  dates  in  the  text  on  former  occasions.-E 
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chief  town  of  Nagiiaten,  where  they  found  abundance  of  pro*' 
▼isionS)  and  remained  seventeen  days.  On  the  sixtli  day  af^ 
ter  their  arrival,  a  message  was  brought  from  the  cadque,  to 
excuse  himself  for  not  having  Visited  the  general  and  c^ering 
his  services.  Soto  received  thisi  messenger  with  much  civility^ 
and  sent  back  a  courteous  answer.  Next  day  four  chiefs  came 
attended  by  500  servants  witii  a  large  quantity  of  provisions^ 
saying  they  had  been  sent  by  their  lord  to  attend  upon  the 
g^ieral,  but  ihe  cacique  never  made  his  appearance. 

On  de)parting  from  Naguaten,  and  ailer  the  Spaniards  had 
mardied  two  leagues^  they  missed  a  gentleman  of  Seville^ 
named  Di^go  de  Guzman,  who  had  always  hitheito  behaved 
himself  wdl,  but  was  much  addicted  to  gaming.  On  inquiry 
it  was  found  that  Guzman  had  lost  every  thing  h&had  at  play 
the  day  before,  among  which  was  a  good  black  horse  and  a 
beautiful  young  Indian  woman  to  whom  he  was  much  attach- 
ed. He  had  punctually  delivered  up  every  thing  he  had 
lost,  except  the  woman,  whom  he  promised  to  yield  up  in  five 
days.  It  was  concluded  therefore  that  the  reason  of  his  dis- 
appearance was  (rom  shame  of  having  abuidoned  himself  to 
gamingi  and  owing  to  his  love  for  the  woman.  On  this  oc« 
casiouy  the  general  required  of  the  four  chiefs  belonging  to 
Naguaten  to  restore  Guzman,  or  that  he  would  detain  them 
as  prisoners.  They  accordingly  sent  to  inquire  after  him, 
and  it  was  found  tfatat  he  had  gone  along  with  the  woman  to 
the  cacique,  whose  daughter  she  was,  that  the  Indians  used 
him  well,  and  diat  he  refused  to  return.  Upon  this,  one  of  the 
four  chiefs  asked  permission  of  the  general  to  go  and  inquire 
the  reason  of  Guzman  refusing  to  come  back,  and  requested 
a  letter  to  the  deserter  to  that  effect,  saying  that  it  was  not 
reasonable  he  and  his  comrades  should  be  reduced  to  slavery 
for  the  fault  of  another  perscm  who  renounced  his  country 
and  deserted  fix>m  liis  commander.  Soto  accordingly  ordered 
Baltasar  de  Galiegos,  who  was  the  friend  and  townsman  of 
Guzman,  to  write  him  a  letter  reproving  his  behaviour  and 
advising  him  to  return  ;  promising  in  the  name  of  the  general 
that  his  horse  and  arms  should  be  returned,  or  others  given 
in  tlieir  room.  The  Indian  who  carried  this  letter  was  or- 
dered to  threaten  the  cacique  with  having  his  country  laid 
waste  if  he  did  not  restore  Guzman.  The  messenger  return- 
ed in  three  days,  bringing  back  the  letter,  having  Guzmans 
name  wrote  ti\yon  it  with  a  piece  of  burnt  stick,  and  an  answer 
peremptorily  refusing  to  return.     Along  with  this  letter,  the 

cacique 
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cacique  sent  a  mesMigey  dedtfitig  that  he  had  dene  nothing 
to  oblige  Guzman  to  8tay,  and  did  not  think  himself  obligea 
to  force  htm  back^  but  would  on  the  contrary  be  weU  pleased 
if  many  others  of  the  Spaniards  would  stay  with  him,  ail  of 
whom  should  be  well  used :  And  if  the  general  thought  pro* 
per  on  this  account  to  kill  the  four  chiefs  who  were  in  his 
power  and  to  rain  the  country,  he  certainly  might  do  so,  but 
it  would  in  his  opinion  be  cxtremdy  unjust.  Perceiving  that 
it  was  impossible  to  induce , Guzman  to  return,  and  that  the 
cacique  was  in  the  right,  Soto  dismissed  the  four  dbiefe  with 
some  presents,  and  continued  his  progress. 

Afi^r  five  days  marcii  through  the  province  of  Naguaten, 
the  Spantaids  entered  upon  a  new  territory  called  Guacane^ 
inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  warlike  tribe,  who  obstinately  re- 
fused  to  be  at  peace  with  them.  In  all  the  houses  of  this 
tribe,  woodennmoBses  were  found  $  supposed  to  have  been  oc-* 
casioned  by  what  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  coropaYiions  had 
taught  in  their  progress  through  some  other  provinces  of 
Florida,  frcmi  whence  these  crosses  had  been  conveyed  to  this 
province  and  several  others  K  Soto,  having  now  lost  half  of 
his  men  and  horses,  was  very  desirous  to  establish  some  colony, 
that  the  fatigues  and  dangers  which  had  been  endured  by  him 
and  his  men  mi^it  turn  out  to  some  usefti}  purpose.  With 
this  view  be  was  now  anxious  to  return  to  the  great  river, 
repenting  that  he  had  not  bmk  a  town  at  Achusi,  as  he  once 
y  designed4  He  had  now  a  strong  inclination  to  found  a  colony 
in  some  convaaient  situation  near  the  great  river;  where  he 
could  build  two  brigantines  to  send  down  to  the  sea,  to  ^ve 
notice  of  the  large  and  fertile  provinces  he  had  discovered, 
considering  that  if  he  should  happen  to  die,  all  the  fruits  of 
his  labom*s  would  be  lost«  Having  marched  eight  days 
through  the  hostile  province  of  Qnacane^  he  proceeded  by 
long  marches  in  search  of  the  great  river  through  seven 
extensive  provinces,  some  of  which  were  fertile.  In  some  of 
these  the  Spaniards  were  received  in  a  friendly  manner,  as 
they  used  every  possible  means  to  avoid  war,  because  their 
numbers  were  so  much  diminished,  and  they  feared  the  sum- 
mer  might  pass  away  before  they  could  reach  the  great  river. 
Having  entered  the  province  of  Anilco,  they  marched  thirty 

leagues 

>  S  In  Governor  Pownalls  map  of  North  America,  Soto  is  said  to  have 
reached  a  place  called  Caligoa  in  Louisiana  on  a  branch  of  a  Red  river,  in 
lat.  S6«  N.  and  about  SSO  miles  west  from  the  Missisippu-— £• 
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leagoeA  tKrough  it  to  «  town  of  four  hundred  honsesi  having 
a  largiQ  square  in  which  the  residence  of  th^  cacique  stood  on' 
an  artificial  mount  on  the  bank  of  the  rivo*,  which  was  as 
large  as  the  Guada]qiuver  at  Seville^  On  their  appro^h  to 
this  piaoe,  the  cacique  drew  out  1500  warriors  to  combat  the 
Spaniards)  yet  as  soon  as  they  drew  near,  aH  the  Indiana 
fled  without  stiooting  a  single  arrow,  and  crossed  the  river  in 
canoes  and  on  floats,-  carrying  ofi*  their  women  and  childr«ti, 
only  a  small  number  being  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  Soto 
seiit  several  messages  to  the  cacique  requesting  peace,  bat  he 
constantly  refused  to  be  seen  oi^  to  send  any  answer* 

Leaving  Anilco,  and  crossing  the  river  on  wUch  it  stood 
without  opposidori)  the  Spaniards  marched  through  an  ex- 
tensive unpeopled  wilderness  overgrown  with  wood,  and  came 
into  the  province  of  Guachacoya.  The  first  town  they  came 
to  was  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  was  situated  on  several 
hillocks  at  the  side  of  the  great  river,  on  one  of  which  hillodcs 
stood  the  residence  of  the  caciquew  Being  taken  by  surprise, 
aa  he  had  received  no  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the 
Spaniards  in  consequence  of  being  at  war  with  Anilco,  th^ 
cacique  of  Guachacoya  saw  no  likelihood  of  being  able  to 
defend  his  town,- and  nuide  therefore  a  precipitate  retreat 
across  the  river  with  his  people  in  canoes  and  floats,  carrying 
off  as  many  of  their  effects  as  they  could* 

The  wars  which  were  carried  on  among  the  tribes  inhabi- 
ting the  various  districts  or  provinces  of  Florida^  were  not  in- 
tended to  deprive  each  other  of  their  dominions,  neither  did 
they  ordinarily  engage  in  pitched  battles  with  their  whole 
forces;  but  consisted  chiefly  in  skirmishes  and  mu^al  sur* 
prises,  carried  on  by  small  parties  at  the  fishing-places,  in  the 
hunting  grounds,  among  the  com-fidds,  and  on  the  paths 
through  tne  wilderness.^  Sometimes  they  burnt  the  towns  of 
their  enemies,  but  always  retired  into  their  own  country  after 
any  exploit ;  so  that  th^r  wariike  enterprises  seemed  rather 
for  exercise  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  to  shew  their  valour, 
than  for  any  solid  or  public  puipose.  In  some  places  they 
mnsomed  or  exchanged  prisoners.  In  others  they  made 
them  lame  of  a  leg  in  order  to  retain  them  in  their  service, 
more  from  pride  and  vain  glory  than  for  any  substantial  use 
or  benefit  ^. 

Three 

■ 

4  It  18  perbaps  lingular  that  no  mention  is  made  of  tlie  cruel  manner  in 

which 
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Three  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniairdti  at  Guacfaa* 
coya,  the  cacique  became  acquainted  with  the  unfriendly  re- 
ception they  had  received  at  Anilco*  Though  a  barbarian^ 
he  could  perceive  the  advantage  which  miffht  be  derived  from 
that  circumstance  to  obtain  revenge  upon  nis  enemies,  by  an 
alliance  with  the  warlike  strangers.  He  sent  therefore  four 
of  his  inferior  chiefs  to  wait  upon  the  Spanish  general  attend- 
ed by  a  considerable  number  of  Indians  loaded  with  fish  and. 
fruit,  and  desiring  permission  to  wait  upon  him  at  the  end  of 
four  days.  Soto  accordingly  received  the  messengers  mAi 
great  courtesy,  and  sent  bock  a  friendly  answer ;  yet  the  wary 
cacique  sent  fresh  messen^rs  every  dav  to  see  in  what  diroo- 
sition  the  Spanish  gener^  was.  At  length,  bein^  satisfied 
that  Soto  was  disposed  to  receive  him  weU,  he  maae  his  ap- 
pearance attended  by  ten  chie&  splendidly  dressed  after  their 
manner,  in  fine  plumes  of  feathers,  and  rich  furs,  but  all 
armed.  Soto  received  tliem  in  a  friendlv  manner,  and  had  a 
long  discourse  with  the  cacique  in  one  of  the  spacious  rooms 
bdonging  to  his  residence,  by  the  intervention  of  interpreters. 
At  one  time  the  cacique  happened  to  sneeze,  on  which  all  the 
Indians  who  were  present  bowed  their  heads  and  extended 
their  arms,  in  token  of  salute ;  some  saying,  the  sun  preserve 
youy  others  the  sun  be  with  yo^,  and  others  mat/  the  sun  make 
you  greatf  with  other  complimentary  expressions  of  similar 
import.  Among  other  discourse  at  this  interview,  the  cacique 
proposed  to  Soto  to  return  into  the  province  of  Aniico  to  take 
revenge  on  the  cacique  for  his  enmity,  and  offered  to  supply 
80  canoes  to  carry  the  Spaniards  down  the  great  river  add 
np  that  of  Aniico,  the  distance  being  only  twenty  leagues/ 
mien  the  rest  of  the  army  marching  by  land  might  ,form  a 
junction  in  the  centre  of  the  enemies  country.  As  Soto  was. 
inclined  to  take  a  full  view  of  the  country,  meaning  to  form  a. 
settlement  between  these  two  provinces,  where  he  might  buildL 
his  brigantines,  he  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  accordingly 
orders  were  given  out  to  prepare  for  the  mardi.  Juan  de 
Guzman  was  ordered  to  embark  with  his  company  on  board 
the  canoes,  which  were  likewise  to  carry  4000  Indians,  and 
who  were  expected  to  join  the  forces  which  marched  by  land 
at  the  end  ot  three  days.     Soto  and  the  rest  of  the  Spanish, 

f6tte» 

which  the  North  American  Indians  were  in  Use  to  put  their  i^risonen  to 
4eath.    Probably  that  pnctice  was  then  confined  to  the  tribes  fan^  to  ttke 

nerth  and  west.-— E.  ..      •  : 
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forces  marched  by  bnd»  being  accompanied  by  Ouachacoya 
With  20P0  warriors,  besides  a  large  number  carrying  the  pror 
visions. 

They  all  met  at  the  time  appointed,  and  as  the  Anilcans 
were  unable  to  oppose  Jthe  great  force  which  came  against 
them,  the  Guachacoyans  entered  the  town  killing  all  they  met, 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex ;  committed  all  imaginable 
barbarities,  broke  open  the  sepulchres  scattering  and  tramp* 
ling  on  the  bones,  and  took  away  the  scalps  of.  their  coun- 
trymen and  other  trophies  which  the  Anilcans  facid  hung  up 
in  commemoration  of  their  victories.  On  seeing  the  barba* 
rity  of  his  allies,  Soto  sounded  a  retreat  and  ocdered  the 
Spaniards  to  turn  the  Indians  out  of  the  town,  wishing 
anxiously  to  put  a  stop  to  any  farther  mischiei>  and  to  prevent 
it  from  being  set  on  fire.  But  all  hi&  efforts  were  ineroctual, 
as  the  Guachacoyans  thrust  burning  brands  into  the  thatch  of 
the  houses,  which  soon  took  fire,  and  the  town  was  utterly 
destroyed.  The  Spaniards  and  their  allies  now  returned  to 
Guachacoya,  where  Soto  gave  orders  for  cutting  down  and 
hewing  timber  with  which  to  build  the  brigantines,  and  to 
prepare  iron  work  for  their  constriicticm ;  designing  w^ben  the 
vessels  were  finished  to  cross  the  river  into  a  province  named 
(tuqualiangui,  whicli  was  very  fertile  and  populous,  the  ca« 
dque  of  which  had  a  town  of  five  hundred  houses,  but  who 
could  never  be  induced  to  listen  to  proposals  of  peace  from 
the  Spaniards::  On  the  contrary^  he  had  sworn  by  the  sun 
and  moon,  that  he  would  give  btkttle  to  these  vi^bona  robbers, 
and  would  hang  up  their  quarters  on  trees.  The  genend 
csideavoured  to  appease  him  with  presents  and  fair  words, 
being  always  generous  towards  the  leaders  of  the  barbarians, 
endeavouring  to  bear  with  and  soflen  their  savage  manners, 
and  to  concmate  their  friendship.  By  this  wise  conduct  he 
had  hitherto  be^n  able  to  subsist  his  troops  for  so  long  a  time 
among  so  many  fierce  and  savage  nations. 

While  engaged  in  these  things,  Soto  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fever,  which  increased  upon  him  so  that  he  soon  per- 
ceived it  would  nrove  mortal.  He  made  therefore  his  will» 
iind  endeavoured  jto  prepare  for  ^eath  like  a  good  Christian. 
That  nothing  might  be  left  unprovided  for,  he  appointed  in 
presence  of  all  his  officers  and  principal  followers  Luis  Mosi- 
cosp  de  Alvarado.to  succeed  him  in  the  command  till  th^ 
king  might  order  otherwise ;  and  after  commending  the  virtue 
tnd  bravery  of  Alvarado^  he  entreated  and  commanded  all  to 

^  yield 
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•  jieU  him  implicit  obedience,  even  iakii^'their  oillis  to  tluit 
pinpoeei  and  represented  to  tbem  how  neeessury  it  wa&  for 
them  aU  to  be  united  and  obedient,  for  their  own  preserradon 
among  these  barbarous  nations.  He  then  todk  an  affection- 
ate leave  of  all  his  oflSoers  and  soldiers,  and  departed  this 
life  on  the  seventh  day  c^  Ins  ilhess,  after  perfarnltng  all  the 
duties  of  a  zealous  Christian.  Ferdinand  de '  Soto  wds  6f  ^ 
oomdy  appearanoe  and  pleasant  coontpnanoe^  and  of  afikUe 
and  generous  di^pontions.  He  was  an  excdlentsoldiery  Bttd 
managed  his  weapons  with  much  dexterity  both  on  foot  ami 
on  horsebadc ;  skillbl  and  experieneed  in  all  mifitiory  affidrs ; 
ahrays  brave  and  oool  in  action,  and  the  foremost  in'eveyy 
enterprise  of  danger:  severe  in  punishing  whert  necessary, 
yet  easv'  toi  forgive,  and  always  inclined  to  please  his  soldiers 
when  tnat  mi^t  be  done  without  lessening  his  aathoriiy.  At 
his  death  he  was  only  forty^two  years  of  age,  and  had  expend* 
ed  his  \dkole  ibrtune,  e&cceeding  100,000  diicats  on  this  ro* 
mantic  and.  fruitless  ej:pedition.  His  death  was  univeii^aliy 
lamented  among  his  folkywors,  as  he  had  acquired  their  uni^ 
versa!  love  and  esteem  by  his  excellent  qualities  and  conduct^ 
It  waS'  thought  necessary  to  bury  hhn  under  night,  that  bi$ 
death  miglit  not  be  known  to  the  Indians,  nor  the  place  of 
his  intenmnt,  lest  th^  should  insult  his  remains ;  but  in  spit^ 
of  all  their  precautions  the  secret  was  revealed;  for  which 
reason  they  hollowed  out  a  bg  <>f  oak  into  which  they  put  his 
body,  and  sunk  it  in  the  middle  of  die  great  river,  a/t  a  plac^ 
where  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  league  across  and  nineteen  feet 
deep.  I  :      ,  ' 

When  the  funeral  of  the  general  was  over,  Luis  de  Alva^ 
rado  assembled  his  officers  to.  bold  a  council  upon  the  present 
state  of  their. a&irs..  -  After  thankmg  theni  for  admitting  him 
as  tbeit  commander,  and  making  a  statement  of  their  numbers; 
arms^  and  aimniinition^  he  desired  <  th^y  would  determine 
upon  what  was  best  to  be  done,  considering 'the  fierceness 
and  inveterate  enmity 'of  the  •barbarous  xiatimiSTby  whom 
they  were  si^rrounded :  Whetliier  to  proseculie  wbaH  had  been 
previou$ly  reserved  upon  by  their  late  lasnented  genetal,  or  tu 
devise  itome  o&er  meaanre.  for  extricating :  themselves  from 
the  country,  declaring  that  he  was  ready  to  proceed  according 
lo  their  opinion  and  advicew .  In  their  answer,  the  officer^ 
4hanfeed  him  fear  the  oomplimckit  he-  paid  them,  bnt  referred 
the  determination  reiqiecdng  their  future!  proceedings  to  him^ 
self,  and  agaift  submitted  to  obey  him  as.  ifaeir  (^ommander. 

\i  The 
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The  death  of  Soto  had  made  a  great  change  in  the  minds  of 
the  S^)anish  forces,  who  now  determined  to  abandon  the 
country  they  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  discover.  Acoord- 
ii%ly>  they  set  out  on  the  Bih  of  July  15M^  and  marched 
above  100  leagues  to  the  westwards,  through  a  barren  and 
desert  counibry  f.  On  leaving  Ouachacoya  they  were  joined 
by  an  Indian  youth  of  about  ^xteen  years  of  age,  whom  they 
did  not  observe  till  the  fourth  day  of  their  march.  Suspect*- 
ing  him  of  being  a»^y»  Alvarado  asked  hii^i  who  he  was  and 
what  was  his  pbjeclt  \x\  fdlowing  them.  He  said  that  he  had 
fled  from  Guaehacoya,  because  the  chief  whom  he  served  was 
at  the  poin)t  of  death,  and  he,  had  been  appointed  to  be  buried 
aliye  alp^g  with  ,his  master^  as  it  was  the  custom  of  the  country 
to  inter  women,  and  servants  aloi^  with  great  personages,  to 
minister  to  them  in  the  next  world. 

At  the  end  of  the  lOQ  leagues  of  wilderness,  the  Spaniards 
came  to  a  province  caUed  Auche^  where  they  were  well  receiv- 
ed, and  where  they  rested  for  two  days.  3tili  determined 
upon  proceeding  to  the  westwards,  they  were  informed  that 
they  had  a  desert  wilderness  of  four  days  journey  to  cxosSy 
and  received  a  supply  of  provisiot)^  sufficient  for  the  journey, 
with  a  guide  to  conduct  them  through  the  wilderness.  But 
after  having  marched  for  eight  days  in  that  direction,  still  in 
the  unhospitable  and  unpeopled  wilds,  and  having  been  three 
days  without  Indian  com,  they  discovered  that  they  had  been 
imposed  upon  and  were  likely,  to  perish  of  famine*  Alvaradp 
now  ordered  a  dqg  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  faithless  guides 
who  acknowledged  that  he  had  received  orders  from  the  ca- 
ci<)9e  of  Aucbe  to  lead  them  into. the  heart  of  the  desert  that 
they  might  there  perish^,  because  he  did  not  think  himself 
able  to  contend  with  them  in  arms.  He  craved  pardon  there- 
fore of  the  general  for  having  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  chiei^ 
and  engaged  to  lead  the  army  in  three  days  more,  still  pro- 
ceeding to  the  westwards,  to  an  inhabited  country  where  they 
would  .find  provisions.  But  the  Spaniards  were  so  incensed 
against  him  for  leading  them  into  the  present  alarming  situar 
don,  that  they  would  not  listen  to  his  apology .  or  promises, 
and  permitted  the  dogs  to  devour  him.^    Ihns  left  in  the 

'         utmost 

■ 

6  Though  not  directly  so  ezprep6f4  ia  the  te^i  it  may  be  inferred  inns 
circuKistances  in  the  after  part  oi  the  narrative,  that  the  present  objc^;!  of 
Alvarado  and  the  Spaniards,  was  to  endeavour,  to  find  their  way  by  land  to 
the  northern  part  pt  New  5pain.«-^£. 


4¥i  t>$v/mfy  tf  Phrida 

ih^  ^.^fy^HffU  hf'Ut  M}  ffrdr  wny  UmnrdM  tiie  «e€  Sir 
n^t^h  /1'«v4|  6m)nfi  wtiuit  fhfjr  IijnI  in  mhmt  ttptm  jbjt  w3d 

Iihtih  iU4*f  tf4niM  Aiu)$  ntxl  At  length  came  to  an  mhAiiffrf 
hnuiih  )MttMi  rmmify,  'Thfsy  here  pfocored  tlie  new  rf 
(iff^Miiif^ffr#«i  fiAfflmlAfly  1nt<^9  And  mit  manyfr^h 
ftiMftHit  flM«  f ti^lUfvA  m<y<'r  fih<9wcd  tlem  anj  coir 
(ith  MftfitiiiiriU  w^#i  |TfO(rmling  on  their  inarch  tbroo^  As 

ritHVlMi'i«i  whlHi  fli<<y  (hinomlnatcd  De  hs  Vaquerm'*^  or  the 
HIh«  Ht  I'uw  W(U»  lluiy  ohnnrvcd  an  Indian  approadi  fhn 
\\\^  «MHii  itC  It  wnorti  iitul  bollrvlnff  he  might  have  hroogfat 
«iM«f(*  tMMtt«>M|{f*  iVoHl  Ih^  rnclqufp  tncy  permitted  him  to  drav 
Iti'dft  \\\\\  w^  muin  hM  1)0  vn^  within  reach;  he  Welled  an 
HUiiw  ni  IIVM  or  nlv  mUdtor*  who  utood  together,  who  forto- 
\\\\\A\  \^^\\\\m{  \\\\'  drtUjj(iM*  hv  fttt^pping  to  a  side ;  but  the  arrow 
^\^\\  \\\\\\\\\^  W(S\\\^  \\\y\\^\\  wtuntH)  who  were  dressing  provisioiis 
Km  \\\\M'  ^^\t^Mt^1^^  ^x<i^i\y*<  t^\<^  of  them  quite  through,  and 
\^^M^H\\vit  tt^u^OhV  \\\  \\\^  \\t^Ax  ^>  that  both  died.  On  the 
iAw^w  W\\\A  ^^\\yw  H^hs^s^irt^.^lk^jo^i  who  happened  tc»be  at 
ls»^SH>l|v  vNWN^N^'^K  tiK**  |^v\^^^  K^Mi?  Iw^  could  get  back  t:o  the 

M^v  >^?  '^v•^v^*»^^^  ^i'Nnw  iV^:>ijr  Wtit^^Kie!)  westwards  thvongfa 
>^\  ^sv^v-  '.,s^  vv»  tV  xvv^^-V^xIs  tWy  diseotered  a  ridge  of 
V*»v^  ^v<  -<..Vv  .*^n  4V  n V^  tsN ^ V >iK^^  which fipom  thdir own 
c^^s  -^  .        ^0   -fN-r^MNN^^  vs^'  iW  ImKams  they  kami  were 

V  v    .  ^^      t.  <»m<  i\^s<H>|N|<^     They  were  aho  iadbarmed, 
vv..  r    *  V  N>^t  tfiWr  «miNe  to  the  right  hand,  tfcfy  wroakl 

^       '  ""^-YYtcoimirxj  butthattotneleft,thoiq;iral 

V  «..^  A  v  >^vH;M  travel  through  inhabited  and  plemiM 
*.  /s      VX'^^idering  what  they  had  endured  in  llieir  kle 

march 


^  ^  H  .-^^><fcfltbly  because  they  lad  none  to  pfoduce.    The  beef  and  iIk 
^     vv.«  ^MUnMlly  acquired  by  kimtiog  the  wild  Aawrican  bufialoe  or 

■  ^  *)  ^  W  rare  instance  our  maps  throw  gome  light  on  the  text  "Nearly  in 
•*^''  Vfcvle  of  the  mquth  of  the  Ohio,  but  700  or  800  miles  west  from 'the 

»H^«i*m>,,  x\i^t  18  a  nation  aamed  the  Apelches  Va^ueuot,  probably  the 
tkr'^  »  ^*^**  in  the  t«t>  .  The  route,  thither  from  the  Missisip^i  load* 
1^  J^'^   **^eral  tribes  of  savage   Indians,  named    Ozages^  Paducas,  and 

tain   V^^**^  *'  sonie  ambiguity  in  the  text,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  asccr- 
K      .'^^cther  the  left  and  right  hand  of  their  general  line  of  march  is  now  to 
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nrni^h  through  the  desert  Intervenitu;  between  Auche  and  the 
coiintry  of  Los  Vaqueros^  they  haddetermined  upon  giving 
lip  their  first  plan  of  proceeding  by  land  to  Mexicoi  thinking 
it  better  to  Return  to  the  great  river^  and  90  proceed  to  the 
sea  pursuant  to  the  plan  originally  proposed  by  their  late  ge« 
ne^al.    They  accordingly  topk  long  inarches  to  the  southwards^ 
taking  care  not  to  offend  the  barbarians,  yet  they  were  teased 
bv  freqiient  attacks  while  leaving  the  country  of  the  cow-herds. 
On  one  of  these  occasiona  a  soldier  was  wounded  by  an  arrow^ 
which  penetrated  through  his  greaves  and  thigh,  and  passing 
through  the  saddle  lap,   ran  two  fingers  breadth  into  the 
horses  side,  the  arrow  being  made  of  reed  with  no  other  head 
than  the  reed  itself  hardened  in  the  fire  and  sloped  to  a  point* 
The  wounded  soldier  was  li&ed  from  his  horse,  the  arrow 
being  previously  cut  off  between  his  thigh  and  the  saddle,  and 
he  was  left  to  cure  himself,  as  he  haJ  formerly  performed 
many  wonderfiil  cures  on  his  comrades  with  only  oil  and  wool, 
assisted  by  pravers.     But  since  the  battle  of  Mavila,  in  which 
all  tlie  oil  was  lost,  he  had  never  attempted  to  cure  either 
others  or  himself,  though  twice  wounded  before,  believing 
that  the  cure  could  not  be  performed  without  oil  and  dirty. 
wo^    In  this  distress,  he  swore  that  he  would  pot  submit  to 
the  siirgeoQSf  and  would  rather  die  than  allow  them  to  dress 
his  woundi     Having  no  oil^  he  substituted  hogs  lard,  and 
procured  some  wool  from  an  Indian  mantle,  as  me  Spaniards 
had  now  no  shirts  or  any  other  linen  amon^  them,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  every  one  he  was  so  sound  m  four  days  th^t 
he  was  aUe  to  mount  his  horse  on  the  fifth  day.     He  now 
begged  pardon  of  the  soldiers  for  having  alk>wed  so  many  of 
his  combes  to  perish^  by  refusing  to  cure  them,  as  he  had 
believed  the  efficacy  of  his  mode  of  cure  dq>ended  on  the  oil^ 
but  as  he  now  found  that  it  consisted  in  the  holy  words  he 
had  prmiouBced  over  the  dressings,  he  desired  they  might 
again  recur  to  him  when  wounded  and  he  would  exert  him- 
self as  formerly.      This  soldier,  named  Sanjurgo  Gallego, 
was  very  chaste,  a  good  Christian,  ever  ready  to  serve  all 
men,  and  had  many  other  virtues'. 
VOL.  V.  I  i  After 

9  Thoagh  not  mentioned  in  the  iexU  it  is  not  improbable  that  Gallego 
had  formeny  placed  cootiderable  dependence  on  the  use  of  holy  oil,  or 
chrysm.  Tne  whole  secret  of  bis  sui^ery  teems  to  have  consisted  in  the 
application  of  bland  oils^  and  leairing  nature  to  operate^  without  the  em- 

ployment 
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After  leaving  the  territories  of  the  cow-herdsytbe  Spa- 
niards marched  for  twenty  days  through  the  lands  of  other 
tribes.  Being  of  opinion  that  they  had  declined  too  much 
from  the  direction  of  Guachacoya,  to  which  place  they  now 
proposed  returning,  the  ^aniards  now  directed  their  course 
eastwards,  still  inclining  somewhat  towards  the  norths  so  that 
in  this  wiay  they  crossed  the  direction  they  had  formerly  gone 
in  their  march  from  Auche  to  the  country  of  the  cow-herds, 
yet  without  perceiying  it.     When  at  length  they  reached  the 

Seat  river,  it  was  the  middle  of  September,  having  travelled 
ree  months  from  leaving  Guachacoya ;  and  though  they 
had  fought  no  pitched  battle  during  all  that  time,  they  were 
never  free  from  alarm  night  or  day,  so  that  they  had  lost  forty 
soldiers  during  this  last  useless  and  circuitous  march.  The 
Indians  on  every  opportunity  shot  all  who  happened  to  stray 
from  the  main  body,  and  would  often  crawl  on  all  fours  at 
night  into  their  quarters,  shoot  their  arrows,  and  make  their 
escape,  unseen  by  the  centinels.  To  add  to  their  distresses^ 
the  winter  how  began  to  set  in,  with  much  rain,  snow  and 
excessive  cold  weather.  On  coming  to  where  they  proposed 
quartering  for  the  night,  though  wet,  cold,  weary  and  hungry, 
they  were  obliged  to  send  parties  in  advance  to  secure  them, 
generally  by  force,  and  after  all  were  mostly  under  the  neces* 
sity  of  procuring  provisions  by  means  of  their  siyords.  Be* 
sides  aU  this,  they  were  often  forced  to  construct  rafts  or  floats 
on  which  to  pass  rivers,  which  sometimes  occupied  them  five 
or  six  days.  The  horsemen  were  frequently  obliged  to  pass 
the  night  on  .horseback,  and  the  infantry  to  stand  up  to  their 
knees  in  mire  and  water,  with  hardly  any  clothes  to  cover 
them,  and  such  as  they  had  always  wet.  Owing  to  these  ac- 
cumulated hardships,  many  of  the  Spaniards  and  .  their  In- 
dian attendants  fell  sick,  and  tlie  distemper  proceeded  to  the 
horses,  so  that  sometimes  four  or  five  men  and  bourses  (lied  in 
a  day,  and  sometimes  seven,  whom  they  scarcely  had  leisure 
to  bury  for  haste  in  pursping  their  march. 

In  this  miserable  condition  they  came  to  the  great  ^iyer 
about  the  latter  end  of  November '°.     In  their  march  qn  the 

.    .  west 

ployment  of  the  ancient  barbtrout  methods  of  cure^  by  tents, 'e8cha|t>tic«> 
cautvry,  and  heating  inflaininatofy  applications ;  which  in  modern  timet, 
abandoned  by  surgeons,  have  been  adopted  by  farriers. — ^E* 

10  They  were  ah^ady  said  to  have  reached  it  in  the  middle  of  September. 
The  discrepancy  nuiy  either  be  an  oversight  of  Herrera ;  or  they  took  from 

the 
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west  side  of  the  great  river,  froin  leaving  tlie  territory  of 
Guaqhacoya  to  their  arrival  at  their  new  winter  quarters, 
they  had'  inarched  by  estimation  350  leagues,  and  lost  100 
men  and  80  horses  by  the  way,  without  counting  their  Indian 
servants,  who  were  of  vast  use.  This  was  the  only  fruit  of 
their  long  and  painful  march  westwards  in  quest  Of  New 
Spain,  and  of  refusing  to  follow  the  plan  which  had  been  de& 
vised  by  their  late  general  for  descending  the  great  river  to 
the  sea.  At  this  period  they  were  much  Ratified  by  finding 
two  contiguous  towns  on  the  great  river  of  200  houses  each, 
which  were  enclosed  by  a  wet  ditch  drawn  from  the  river. 
They  were  now  reduced  to  320  foot  and  70  horse,  or  390  in 
all,  who  now  remained  of  900  men  and  330  horses  which  had 
landed  in  the  bay  of  Gspiritu  Santo  at  the  end  of  May  1539, 
four  years  and  a  half  before.  Yet  inured  to  hardships  and 
accustomed  to  conquer,  they  immediately  attacked  and  gain* 
ed  possession  of  these  towns,  from  which  the  inhabitants  fled, 
having  heard  of  the  irresistible  valour  of  the  Spaniards  from 
other  tribes.  They  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  plenty  of 
provisions  in  these  towns,  and  to  remain  undisturbed  by  the 
Indians,  so  that  they  soon  recovered  from  their  fatigues  ;  yet 
several  died  in  consequence  of  their  past  sufierings,  and  among 
the  rest  Juan  Ortiz,  their  chief  interpreter  and  an  excellent 
soldier. 

Haying  determined  to  take  up  their  quarters  at  this  place, 
they  fortified  one  of  the  towns  to  serve  as  quarters  for  the 
winter.  This  province,  called  Amincya^  lay  seventeen  leagues 
farther  up  the  river  than  Guachacoya,  to  which  they  had  en- 
deavoured to  direct  their  course  on  returning  from  the  pro'- 
vince  of  Los  Vaqiieros.  Being  somewhat  recovered  towards 
the  end  of  January  1543,  they  set  to  work  to  cut  down  and 
prepare  timber  for  building  their  brigantines.  At  this  place^ 
an  old  Indian,  who  had  been  unable  to  make  his  escape  along 
with  the  rest,  objected  to  their  staying  in  their  present 
quarters  for  the  winter,  saying  that  the  river  was  in  use  to 
overflow  every  fourteen  years,  and  that  this  was  the  expected 
season  of  its  doing  so.  They  refused  however  to  profit  by 
this  information,  of  which  they  had  suflScient  reason  to  rep^it 
in  the  sequel.     The  return  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  great 

river 

the  middle  of  September  to  tlie  end  of  November,  ia  descending  the  right 
bank  of  the  great  river  to  where  they  pasted  the  winte%  having  come  to  it 
much  higher  up  than  they  intended.— £. 
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river  was  soon  known  in  all  the  neighbouring  districts.  Upon 
which  the  cacique  of  Anilco,  to  prevent  them  from  fnvotiring 
the  Guadiacovans  as  formerly,  sent  an  embassy  to  Ah^arado^ 
ofiering  his  friendship  and  making  mighty  promises^  The 
ambassador  sent  upon  this  occasion  by  Aniico  was  his  Ajw 
or  lieutenant-general,  who  brought  great  abundance  of  fruit 
and  other  things  to  the  Spaniards,  and  200  Indian  servants 
to  attend  upon  them  and  supply  their  wants.  Having  deli-^ 
vered  his  message,  the  Apu  sent  back  the  answer  to  the  ca-^ 
cique,  and  remained  with  the  Spaniards.  The  cacique  of 
Guachacoya  came  likewise  to  wait  upon  the  Spanish  genera]^ 
with  a  great  present,  to  confirm  the  former  friendship,  and 
though  ne  saw  tlie  lieutenant  of  his  enemy  among  the  Spa-* 
niards,  he  took  no  notice  of  the  circumstance.  On  consol-*- 
lation  about  tlie  brigantines,  it  was  found  that  it  would  re« 
quire  seven  of  them  to  accommodate  all  the  people ;  and  tlie 
timber  beiifa  all  heu*ed  and  ready^  the  work  was  begun  in 
earnest,  and  occupied  their  utmost  dihgefftre  all  the  months 
of  February,  March  and  April  1.543,  dtring  all  which  tim^ 
they  were  amply  supplied  with  all  necessaries  by  Anflco,  who 
even  furnished  them  with  blankets  and  mantles  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  cold.  These  articles  of  clothing  were 
manufactured  by  the  Indians  from  an  herb  resembling  mal- 
lows, which  has  fibres  like  those  of  flax ;  and  the  dresses 
which  are  made  of  this  substance  are  afterwards  dyed  accord- 
ing to  tlieir  fiineies.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  Spaniards 
reserved  the  new  bknkets  and  mantles  furnished  by  Anilce 
for  sails  to  their  brigantines,  and  broke  up  those  which  were 
old  and  useless  to  serve  as  oakum  for  caulking  their  vessels. 
Of  the  same  materials  the  Spaniards  made  all  kinds  of  cordage 
for  their  brigantinesy  from  the  smallest  ropes  up  to  cables ; 
and  in  every  thing  the  cacique  Anilc^v  to  whom  they  bad 
formerly  done  so  ilnuch  iniury,  assisted  the  Spaniards  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  while  Guachacoya  was  exceedingly  dis-^- 
satisfied  at  seemg  the  inthnacy  between  them. 

On  the  other  ^idc  of  the  river  there  lay  a  large  and  fertile 
province  called  Qmqucdtanqui,  the  cacique  of  which  was  a 
haughty  warlike  youth,  who  l^elieved  that  although  the  Spa-« 
niards  were  now  building  vessels  to  convey  them  oat  of  the 
country,  they  might  yet  return  in  greater  numbers  to  enslave 
the  natives.  For  this  reason  he  determined  to  destroy  them, 
and  assembled  forces  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  both  those 
cf  hk  own  tribe  and  from  all  uie  tribes  arouwd.  Having  con- 
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duded  an  extensive  confederacy  and  begun  his  prepai'atioiis 
for  war,  he  sent  a  friendly  message  to  Alvarado  to  lull  him 
into  security,  advising  all  his  confederates  to  do  the  same. 
The  general  gave  them  all  favourable  answers,  yet  kept  him- 
self carefully  on  his  guard.  QuiquaUanqui  invited  Anilco'to 
join  in  tlie  confederacy,  instead  of  which  he*gave  notice  of  it 
U>  the  Spaniards.  It  was  not  known  how  Guachacoya  stood 
affected  on  this  occasion,  but  he  was  suspected  of  having 
hostile  intentions,  as  he  made  no  communication  of  the  con- 
spiracy. The  confederates  continued  to  send  frequent  mes- 
sages and  presents  to  the  Spaniards  to  discover  what  th^ 
were  doing ;  and  though  repeatedly  warned  not  to  come  to 
their  quarters  under  night  they  took  no  notice  of  it.  One 
night  th^  Gonzalo  Silvestre  happened  to  stand  centinel  in 
the  second  watch,  tlie  moon  shining  very  bright,  he  observed 
two  armed  Indians  in  their  plumes  of  feathers,  passing  over 
the  ditch  on  a  tree  that  lay  across  instead  of  a  bridge.  These 
men  came  to  a  postern  which  they  entered  without  asking 
leave,  on  which  Silvestre  gave  one  of  them  a  cut  on  the  fore^ 
head)  on  which  he  immediately  fled.  The  other  Indian, 
without  waiting  for  his  wounded  companion,  got  into  the 
canoe  on  the  river  and  gave  the  alarm  to  his  party.  The 
wounded  man,  missing  the  tree  across  the  dit(;h,  swam  over 
and  cried,  out  for  assistance  when  he  came  to  the  river,  on 
which  some  of  his  friends  came  and  carried  him  dS.  At  sun- 
rise, Quiqualtanqui  sent  four  messengers  demanding  that  Al- 
varado should  punish  the  centinel  for  having  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  more  especially  as  the  wounded  man 
was  a  chief.  Four  other  messengers  arrived  at  mid-day  on  a 
similar  errand,  saying  that  the  wounded  chief  was  at  the 
point  of  death ;  and  four  more  came  in  the  afternoon  affirm- 
ing that  he  was  dead,  and  insisted  that  the  centinel  should  be 
publicly  punished,  since  the  action  he  bad  committed  was  an 
affront  to  4II  the  Indians  of  the  confederacy.  Alvarado  bold- 
ly answered,  that  they  Iiad  been  previously  and  repeatedly 
ifarned  never  to  (ome  to  the  Spanish  quarters  under  nighty 
being  always  welcome  aqd  honourably  treated  through  the  day. 
He  added  that  though  sincerely  sorry  for  what  had  happen^ 
ed,  he  could  not  possibly  punish  the  centind  who  had  onlv 
done  his  duty  accordingto  military  discipline,  neither  would  his 
soldiers  allow  of  any  such  thing  being  done.  The  confederates 
thought  fit  to  connive  at  this  transaction,  satisfied  that  Alva- 
fiido  was  a  maa  of  invincible  courage  and  wise  ponduct ;  yet 
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resolved  i^on  executing  their  design  against  the  Spaniards 
as  soon  as  possible* 

Being,  eaffer  to  get  away  from  the  country,  the  Spaniards 
laboured  imdefatigably  in  fitting  out  the  vessels,  even  the  best 
gentlenuea  among  them  using  the  utmost  diligence;  while 
those  who  w^renot  handy  in  the  several  occupations  about 
the  brigantines  employed  themselves  in  hunting  and  fishing 
to  procure  provisions  for  the  rest.  Among  other  fish  taken 
on  the  present  occasion,  one  was  taken  by  means  of  a  hook  of 
such  enormous  dimensions,  that  the  head  alone  weighed  forty 
pounds.  The  confederate  Indians  und^  Quiqualtanqui  con* 
tinned  their  warlike  preparations,  being  much  encouraged  by 
knowing  that  Ferdinand  de  Soto  was  dead,  that  the  number 
of  the  Spaniards  was  very  much  diminished,  and  that  very  few 
horses  were  left.  So  confident  were  they  of  success,  that  two 
of  their  spies  desired  some  of  the  Indian  women  who  served  the 
Spaniards  to  be  patient,  for  they  would  soon  be  freed  from 
their  bondage  to  these  vagabond  robbers,  as  they  were  aU  to 
be  slain.  But  the  women  disclosed  this  to  their  masters* 
When  the  night  happened  to  be  very  still,  the  noise  of  many 
people  could  be  heard  from,  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ; 
and  the  Spaniards  could  distinctly  see  numerous-  fires  at  re- 
gular distances,  as  of  the  quarters  of  a  large  army.  But  it 
pliea^ed  God  to  confound  the  evil  designs  of  these  Indians, 
by  an  inundation  of  the  river,  which  began  on  the  10th  of 
March  154B,  aud  increased  with  prodigious  rapidity,  so  that 
.on  the  I8th  which  was  Palm  Sunday,  when  the  Spaniards 
were  in  procession,  for  they  observed  all  the  religions  solem- 
nities, the  water  broke  in  at  the  gated  of  the  town,  and  there 
was  no  going  along  the  streets 'for  long  after  but  in  canoes. 
This  inundation  was  forty  days  of  rising  to  its  greatest  height, 
which  was  on  the.  20th  of  April,  at  which  time  it  extended 
above  twenty  leagues  on  each. side  of  the  river,  so  that  no- 
thing could  be.  seen  in  all  the  country  around  but  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  and  the  people  had  to  go  every  where  in  canoes. 
.  During  the  time  of  this  terrible  inundation^  Alvarado  sent 
twenty  Spaniards  to  Anilco  to  request  a  supply  of  rosin, 
blankets,  and  cordage,  fbr  completing  the  equipment  of  the 
T^sels,  and  these  men  were  sent  in  four  canoes  lashed  two 
and  two  together,  to  prevent  them  from  being  overset  by  the 
trees,  whicn  were  under  water*  On  -toming  to  the  town  of 
Anilco,  they  found  it  destroyed,  though  twenty  leagues  from 
the  S^ianisb' quarters,  and  the  inundation  had  extended  five 
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leagaes  farther.  Gonzalo  Silvestre  who  commanded  thesd 
Spaniards  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  cacique  Anilco,  be^ 
cause  he  had  restored  to  him  a  youth  who  had  accompanied 
the  Spaniards  on  their  march  to  the  westwards,  who  perfectly 
understood  the  Spanish  language,  and  was  so  much  attached 
to  the  Spaniards  as  to  be  very  averse  from  returning  to  his 
father.  On  this  occasion  Anilco  supplied  Silvestre  with  ever^ 
thing  of  which  he  was  in  want. 

It  pleased  God  that  the  water  began  to  subside  towards  the 
latter  end  of  AfMl;  yet  so  slowly  that  on  the  10th  of  May 
there*  was  no  going  about  the  streets  of  the  town  on  account 
of  the  deep  mire  with  which  they  were  filled.  This  was  thd 
more  distressing  to  the  Spaniards  as  they  were  barefooted^ 
all  their  shoes  having  been  burnt  at  M avila,  and  the  shoei 
they  had  since  been  able  to  make,  being  of  untanned  leather, 
were  like  «o  nfiuch  tripe  as  soon  as  wet.  At  the  latter  end  dT 
May,  the  great  river  returned  to  its  usual  channel,  and  the 
confederated  Indians  again  drew  their  forces  together  to  exe^ 
cute  their  original  design  against  the  Spaniards,  of  which 
they  recdved  intelligence  irom  Anilco ;  who  likewise  inform- 
^  Alvarodo  of  the  signals  which  had  been  concerted  by  the 
confederates  for  the  better  prosecaticMi  of  their  enterprise, 
and  even  offered  to  assist  the  Spaniards  with  8000  well  armed 
warriors,  and  that  if  tbey  chose  to  retire  into  his  country  the 
confederates  would  not  dare  to  attack  them.  Alvarado-  re-^ 
turned  thanks  for  these  friendly  offers,  but  declined  accepting 
them ;  b^ause  as  he  intended  to  go  down  the  river  and  to 
quit  the  toutitry,  he  did  not  deem  it  proper  either  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  territory  of  Anilco  or  to  accept  the  assistance  of 
his  waTpior9^  as  either  of  tliose  might  draw  upon  him  the 
confederated*  hostility  of  his  neighbours :  But  he  promised,  if 
at  should  plelMe  God  ever  to  put  it  in  his  power,  Anilco  should 
not  have  «aiiBe  to  repen%  the  ^rvice  he  had  been  of  to  the 
king  ^f  6pfi(in,  or  thid  kiitdness  he  had  shewn  to  the  Spaniards. 
In  condilsibny  he  recommended  to  Anilco  to  discohtinue  any 
farther- interoourse  with  'him,  l»st  he  might'  give  nmbrage  to 
the  confederated  caciques.  Many  of  the  l^aniards  were  so 
pnffed''up  by  the  friendly  offers  of  Anilco,  that  they  endea- 
voured to  persuade  Alvarado  to  accept  the  proierred  aid, 
and  proieeute  an  offensive  war,  thinking  it  eaiy  to  subdue 
these  peoples  But  Alvarado  was  <^ite  sensible  of  his  present 
weaknasS)  and  ^determined  to  leave  the  country  as  soon  as 
t    *    ;   ;.  .  '.  .  possilde $ 
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poanble  $  besides  which  he  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  confi^ 
too  much  on  the  fidelity  of  Anilco. 

Four  days  afterwards,  exactly  ccmfivmableto  the  informa- 
tion received  from  Anilco^  a  numerous  embassy  arrived  firom 
the  confederated  caciques,  in^nded  to  spy  out  the  posture  of 
the  ^anlards,  ^o  enable  them  to  concert  measures  for  the  in? 
tendcMi  attack*     Having  rigidly  examined  these  pretended 
messengers,  it  was  debated  amcmg  the  leaders  of  the  Spaniards 
what  oug^t  to  be  ^ooe  with  these  fraudulent  envoys*    Some 
were  for  giving  tbem  fair  words,  as  bad  been  the  practice 
hitherto  $  but  it  was  finally  resolved  to  punish  them  in  an  ex- 
einplary  poianner,  that  the  caciques  might  know  dieir  treach-r 
ery  was  discovered,  which  might  perhaps  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  their  designs.    Accordingly  though  the  messengers 
on  this  O9^^on  ^^e^e  very  nmnevous,  tbir^  only  were  sdect? 
efl  who  luid  thdr  hands  cut  off,  and  were  sent  bade  in  thia 
guis^  t9  t^dir  employers,  with  a  message  signifying  ihst  the 
l^aniiu:ds  had  all  along  been  aware  of  dieir  villainy.    Thia 
severe  es^niple  proved  successful,  innmiuch  that  the  confe- 
deracy was  immediately  dissolvedt  and  die  forces  retired  to 
^eir  respective  ccHmtries.    Yet  as  the  Spaniards  had  only 
built  sevc9  great  boats,  they  thought  they  might  possibly  be 
more  succeisful  by  water,^  and  they  agreed  to  cdVect  a  great 
number  ^f  canoes  to  attack  the«i  while  going  down  the 
riven 

As  the  Spaniards,  believed  that  their  only  safety  depended 
upop  going  down  the  riveif  as  soon  as  possible,  they  hastened 
the  completion  of  their  vessels  (  and  as  they  had  not  enoni^ 
of  iron  for  the  construction  of  whde  decks*  they  satisfied 
themselves  with  quarter-decks  and  fere-castles  to  secure  the 
provisions,  laying  planks  only  a  midships.    Every  thing  re- 
lative to  the  brigantines  being  completed,  they  gathered  all  the 
Indian  cprn,  pulse,  and  dried  fruit  they  could  praouie  ;  m^de. 
bacon  of  all  the  swine  that  were  left  alive,  except  eii^ileen 
they  carried  >rith  them  alive,  and  two  boars  and  two  sows 
which  they  gave  to  eadi  c^  the  two.  caciques  who  were  their 
friends.     With  the  laid  of  the  slaughtered  swine,  they  tem- 
jiered  rosin  insteod  of  pitch  and  tar  for  paying  their  vessds* 
They  likew^e  provided  a  number  of  canoes  ;  part  of  vrfiich 
were  lashed  two  aiidtvro  together  tp  carry  thirty  horses  vrhich 
still  remained  alive,  and  answered  well  for  the  purpose ;  Ae 
rest  were  distribute  among  the  brigantines,  each  having  one 
at  her  stern  to  serve  as  a  boat.      On  midsunnner  day  154S 
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the  brigantines  were  launehed  into  the  great  river»  and  on  St 
Peters  day»  the  29th  Qf  that  month,  every  thing  being  ia 
readiness,  the  brigantines  and  canoes  having  defences  made 
of  boards  apd  s^is  to  fend  off  the  arrows,  they  took  leave  of 
the  friendly  caciques,  Anilcu  and  Gtiadiacoya,  and  set  sail 
down  the  great  river. 

Two  captains  were  appointed  to  eadi  brigantine,  that  whea 
pne  had  occasion  to  land  the  other  might  remain  on  boaid 
IB  charge  <^  tlie  vessel.  About  S50  Spaniards  embarkedy  all 
that  remained  of  900  who  bad  originally  knd^  in  Florida. 
]NIear  thirty  Indian  men  and  women  were  on  board  each  ves** 
9cl,  all  of  their  own  free  will,  as  they  declared  they  would 
rathisp  ^  with  their  masters  than  remain  behind.  Accord* 
ingly  pn  3t  Peters  day  before  mentioned,  about  sunset,  after 
Alviurado  had  given  regular  instructions  to  all  his  officers  and 
^nicoutaged  his  men,  they  began  their  voyage^  holding  on 
their  course  down  the  river  boui  with  sails  and  oars,  all  that 
pight  and  the  acKt  day  and  night*  But  on  the  following  day 
they  weie  opposed  by  a  fleet  ot*  near  1000  canoes  belonging 
to  the  confederated  caciques,  some  of  which  were  so  large  as 
to  have  twenty-five  paddies  on  each  side,  and  carrying  many 
armed  ^  men  besides  the  rowers.  These  large  canoes  were 
ddled  the  admirals^  as  being  supposed  to  ha;ve  the  principal 
commanders  on  board*  One  was  painted  rcd>  anotlier  blue, 
and  others  of  several  colours  $  tlie  men  on.  board  havipg  their 
Ixxlies  painted  of  the  same  colours  as  the  canoes,  as  were 
their  bows.  AU  this  ^lendid  shew,  with  tlie  variegitted 
plumes  qf  feathers  on  the  heads  of  the  warriors,  made  a  grand 
display*  While  they  rowed  after  the  Spaniards,  they  kept 
time  to  their  song^y  which  were  said  by  the  interpreters  to 
signify,  <*  That  the  vagabond  strangers  should  all  be  shun  on 
the  water,  and  become  Ibod.  for  the  fishes." 

After  taking  a  close  view  of  the  Spanish  brigantines,  the 
Indians  divid^  their  fleet  of  canoes  into  three  equal  squa* 
drons,  plying  up  close  to  th^  bank  on  the  starboard  side ; 
and  when  up  with  the  brigantines,  the  van  forming  a  long 
and  narrow  line  a-lieod,  crossed  the  river  obliquely  passing 
close  by  the  brigantines,  ipto  which  they  all  successively 
tlirew  in  a  shower  of  ^rrows»  by  which  several  Spaniar<» 
were  wounded  notwithstanding  their  targets  and  baricades. 
The  other  squadrons  did  the  same  in  regular  order,  and  as 
tlie  brigantines  continued  on  their  course,  the  squadrons  of 
canoes  continued  successively  xq  repeat  sin&Uar  charges,  both 
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day  and  niffhty  expecting  in  this  manner  to  destroy  all  the 
Spaniards  by  degrees.  The  Spaniards  held  on  their  way 
for  ten  successive  days  and  nights,  continually  assailed  in 
this  manner  by  the  Indians,  and  doing  some  execution  in 
their  turu'  by  means  of  their  crossbows,  ail  their  musquetft 
having  been  turned  into  iron  work  for  the  brigantines,  hav- 
ing become  useless  as  ail  their  powder  was  expended.  At 
thiie  end  of  these  ten  days,  the  Indian  fle^  drew  back  from 
the*  Spaniards  to  the  distance  of  about  half  a  league.  The 
Spaniards  still  advancing  came  in  sight  of  a  small  town^  and 
8iq>posed  from  the  Indians  leaving  them  that  they  were  now 
near  the  sea,  having  run  by  estimation  200  leagues,  as  they 
used  both  sails  and  ou^,  and  went  strai^H  down  the  river 
without  stopping  in  any  place.  Being  desirous  of  procuring 
provisions,  Alvarado  ordered  100  men  to  land,  with  eight 
horses;  aild  as  the  Indians  imme^ately  abandcmed  their 
town,  they  procured  plenty  of  provisions  of  all  soits.  Iik 
this  town  likewise  they  found  leather  .made  4>f  goats  skins^ 
tome  white^  and  some  of  various  colours,  and  other  skins  erf* 
different  kinds  well  dressed,  and* many  mantles.  They  found 
here  a  long  slip  of  the  finest  sables,  eight  ells  in  length  and 
an  ell  broad,  adorned  at  regular  distances  with  strings  of 
pearls  and  small  tufts  of  seed  pearl,  regularly  placed.  Gon* 
zalo  Silvestre  who  commanded  on  this  entetpriset  got  this 
rarity  to  hie  share,  which  was  supposed  to  be  some  ensign 
of  war,  or  some  ornament  for  their  dances.  ' 

As  many  Indians  appeared  collecting'  in  the  -fields,  and 
the  canoes  were  returning  to 'attack  the  brigantines,  Alvarado 
ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound  a  retreat  to  recall  Silvestre 
and  his  men  on  board.  On  this  occaision  the  S^niard^ 
were  obliged  to  abandon  their  horses,  which  the  Indians  im-> 
mediately  shot  to  death  with  their  arrows.  When  the  party 
was  all  rettrm<ed  to  the  brigantines,  the  Spaniards  resumed 
their  voyage  dowii  the  river,  followed  by  the  canoes,  which  did 
not  now  retain  their  former  order,  but  followed  in  several  s^a- 
rate  squadrons.  •  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  their  voyage  down 
the  great  rjver,  one  of  the  brigantines  happening  to  fall 
about  an  hundred  places  behirrd  the  rest,  <he  Indians  imme- 
diately attacked  and  ev^n'lx>arded  it,  and  would  in  all  pro-^ 
bability  haVe  made  thdmseiv^s  master  of  it,  bad  not^the  other 
brigantines  come  up  'to  its  res<^e.  .However  th6  Indians 
carried  off  the  canoe  from  the  stern,  in  which  were  five  sows 
that  had  been  reserved  for  a  breed.  . 

10  On 
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On  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  voyage,  one  Estevanez,  a  des* 
perate  yet  clownish  fellow,  who  was  vain  of  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired  by  his  intrepidity,  took  away  the  canoe  from 
the  stern  of  the  brigantine  in  which  be  was  embarked,,  and 
persuaded  five  other  soldiers  to  accompany  him,  saying  that 
he  was  goins  to  perform  an  eiqiloit  to  gain  fame,  and  to  ob- 
tain leave  of  the  ci^tain  of  the  vessel,  he  pretended  that  he 
was  going' to  speak  with  the  general.     When  he  had  got 
clear  of  the  brigantine,   he  immediately  made  towards  the. 
enemy,  crying  out  fall  on  them  i  they  run!   When  Alvarado. 
saw  this  mad  action  he  endeavoured  to  itecall  Estevanez  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  and  sent  about  forty  men  after  him  in. 
several  cano^  under  the  commatid^of  Juan  de  Guzman,  to; 
bring  bade  Estevanes  whom  Alvarado  intended  to  hang  ibr 
his  breaiih  of  discipline.     At  the  same  time- the  brigantines. 
furled  tfaeir  saik  and' rowed  up  against  the  stream  to  support 
the  canoes. <   The  Indian  canoes,  which  covered  the  water, 
for  an  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a  league,  retreated  a  little  way 
on  purpose  to  separate  the  Spanish  canoe»  from  the  brigan** 
tines;  on  which,  quite  frantic  at- seeing  theln  give  way,  !l^te*. 
vanez  pushed  on,  followed  by  the  other  canoes  which  were» 
sent  to  bring  him  back.>    The  Indian  canoes  then  drew  up . 
in  form  of  a  crescent^  and  when,  the  Spanish  canoes  werei 
well  advanced  among  them,  those  Indian  canoes  which  fbrm-» 
ed  the  horn  or  point  on  the  right,  attacked  them  M  'furiously, 
athwart  ships  that  diey  sunk  them  all,  by  whidi  means  all 
the  Spaniardt^  were  drowned,  and  if  any  happened  to  app^r* 
above  wdfer,  they  were  either  shot  With  arrows,  or  had.  their* 
lH*ains  dashed  out  by  the  paddles.    Thus  forty-eight  Spaniards 
perished,  only  four  escaping  -of  ^1  that  were  in  the  canoes. 
The  Indians  held  on  their  pursuit  of  the  brigantines  all  that 
day  making  continual  rejoicings  for  their  victory.     On  the 
seventeenth  day  at  sun-rise,  when  the  Indians  had  paid  tb^ir 
adorations  to  the  sun  with  hideous  cries,  and  a  prodigious  noise^ 
of  drums,  horns,  and  trumpets,  they  ceased  the  pursuit  of  the 
Spaniards  and  retired,  having  continued  the  chase  about  four 
hundred  leagues. 

The  river  was  now  estimated   by  the   Spaniards   to   be 
fifteen  leagues  across,  from  which  tliey  concluded  they  were 
near  the  sea,  yet  did  not  venture  to  quit  the  main  stream  fbv 
fear  of  hidden  danger.     Thus  holding  on  their  course,  on 
the  nineteenth  day  of  their  voyage  they  came  to  the  sea,  com- 
puting 
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potii^  that  dicy  had  run  Utile  short  of  500  leagues  ' ',  from 
the  pbce  where  they  built  their  brigaotines.     Beuig  ignorant 
whereabout  they  were,  they  cast  anchor  at  an  island,  where 
they  rested  three  days  to  recover  from  their  long  fatigues  and 
continual  watching,  and  to  refit  dieir  brigontines.    lliey 
here  computed  how  far  they  had  been  up  the  country*  and 
as  already  mentioned  estimated  the  dUtance  from  where  the 
brigantines  were  built  to  the  sea  at  near  500  leagues ;  And 
a»  tne  river  was  there  nineteen  feet  deep  amd  a  quarter  of  a 
league  over,  tliey  coryectured  that  the  source  of  the  river 
might  be  stUl  300  leagues  farther  up  the  country,  or  800 
leagues  in  its  whole  course.     When  the  Spaniards  had  been 
three  daye  in  this  island,  they  observed  seven  canoes  to 
isftue  from  a  place  overgrown  with  tall  reeds,  and  come  to- 
wards  them.     When  within  hearing,  a  gigantic  man,  as 
black  as  a  negro,  stood  up  in  the  headmost  canoe  and  ad« 
dressed  them  in  the  following  harangue :    '^  Wherefore  do 
you  vagabond  robbers  stroll  about  this  coast,  disturbing  its  m^ 
habitants?  Get  vou  gone  speedily  by  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
great  river,  and  let  me  not  find  you  here  afler  this  night,  or  I 
will  kill  you  oil  and  burn  your  ships !"   Afler  tliis  be  withdrew 
among  tlie  reeds,  and  Aivarado  sent  Gonzalo  Silvestre  with 
100  men  in  the  remaining  canoes  to  examine  the  inlet  among 
the  reedtt. .  Of  these  men  seventeen  were  armed  with  cross- 
bows and  three  had  long  bows  taken  from  the  Indians,  as  the 
want  of  musquets  bad  induced  the  Spaniards  to  use  the  arms 
of  their  enemies,  at  which  they  were  become  skilful.    Qn  get* 
ting  into  the  creek  or  inlet  amoqg  thp  reeds,  Silye^re  fpund 
sixty  smali  canoes  drawn  up  in  readiness  to  receive  him,  which 
he  inunediately  attapkcd,  and  overset  tliree  of  tbe|n  at  the  first 

§hqck, 

1 1  Fivt  hundred  Sp^uh  leagues  at  17^  to  a  degree,  or.  about  four  English 
aulesy  would  amount  to  about  SOOO  miles  of  voyage  down  the  Missisippi ;  but 
we  have  no  sufficient  warrant  in  the  text  to  ascertain  the  league  used  by 
Heirera,  neither  is  it  probable  that  the  Spaniards  on  this  occasion  could 
make  any  computation  nearly  accurate.  The  only  reasonable  conjecture  on 
this  subject  is  from  the  number  of  days  employed  in  deso^ding  the  rivert 
which  the  text  informs  us  ,was  nirut^een^  t^r^e  qf  whicH  we  may  suppose 
were  occupied  in  dilTerent  stoppages.  tVe  know  likewise  from  Imlays  De- 
scription of  Kentucky,  p.  126,  that  the  ordinary  rat^  of  descending  the 
Missisippi  is  about  SO  miles  a- day.  On  these  data,  the  Spaniards  made  a 
voyage  down  thtt  river  of  aW)ut  ISSO  English  miles,  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  they  had  W4i]tered  somewhere  about  the  situation  of  New 
Madrid,  in  lau  sC"  50'  N.  or  perhaps  nearly  opposite  t)ie  junction  of  the 
C4uo  with  the  gnsat  river.^-E. 
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shock,  wounding  many  of  the  Indians;  and  as  all  the  rest  of 
the  canoes  immediately  fled,  Siivestre  and  his  party  returned 
to  the  brigantines. 

Leaving  the  island,  and  going  out  into  the  open  sea,  the 
Spaniards  now  bore  away  to  the  westwards  to  endeavour  to 
find  their  way  to  New  Spain,  always  keeping  the  coast  of 
Florida  **  on  their  starboard-side  or  riglit  hatld.  They 
knew  not  whereabout  they  were,  and  had  neither  chart  not' 
compass  to  guide  their  coi^rse,  lieither  had  they  any  instru- 
ment to  find  the  latitude ;  btit  they  satisfied  themselves  irl 
the  hope  of  reaching  New  Spain  by  following  the  coast. 
During  all  the  first  day  and  night,  they  continueil  to  sail 
among  the  fresh  water  of  the  great  river.*  After  this  they 
held  on  their  course  for  fifteen  days  without  any  thing  re-^ 
markable  taking  place;  only  that  tney  were  imder  the  neces-<' 
rity  of  landing  every  day  to  procure  water,  as  they  had  no  ves^ 
sefs  in  which  to  carry  any  store  on  board.  At  tne  end  of  that 
period  they  got  among  a  parcel  of  small  islands,  which  were 
trequented  by  such  multitudes  of  sea  fowl  that  the  entire  sur- 
face was  covered  by  their  nests,  so  that  there  was  scarcely  room 
to  tread.  These  furnished  an  ample  supply  of  provisions^ 
though  their  flesh  had  somewhat  of  a  fishy  taste.  Next  day 
they  landed  on  a  pleasant  shore  covered  with  trees,  to  procure 
water ;  and  while  looking  about  in  search  of  shell  fish,  some 
pieces  of  bitumen  were  found  resembling  pitch,  and  upon 
farther  search  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  source 
whence  it  flowed.  On  fimling  this  convenience,  they  thonglit 
proper  to  repair  or  careen  their  brigantines,  which  had  be- 
come  leaky,  which  they  did  by  means  of  this  bitumen  melted 
along  with  a  proper  quantity  of  hogs  lard.  This  work  occu-^ 
pied  them  for  eight  days,  during  which  time  they  only  saw 
eight  Indians,  to  whom  they  gave  some  trinkets  they  had  yet 
remaining,  without  asking  any  questions  respecting  the 
country  where  they  now  were,  as  all  their  lueses  and  wishes 
centered  in  arriving  in  New  Spain* 

They  proceeded  on  their  voyage  keeping  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  shore*  for  fear  of  being  driven  out  to  sea  by  the  north 
ivind^  and  likewise  for  the  convenience  of  fishing,  as  they  had 

nothing 

13  it  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  term  Florida  is  used  in  the  whole 
of  this  chapter  in  a  very  extended  sense,  being  applied  to  all  of  North 
America  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Immediately  on  leaving  the 
gfeat  rivef  or  Mistuippi,  and  sailing  to  the  west,  the  coast  is  now  known 
under  the  name  of  Louisiana*— *£. 
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nothing  else  now  to  eat,  for  which  reason  they  always  made 

•ome  stay  wherever  they  found  good  fishing- grounds.     ThCT 

continued  always  in  this  manner,  coasting  the  land  which 

toy  to  starboard,  the  wisest  among  them  being  quite  ignorant 

whereabout  ihcy  were,  yet  alway*  satisfied  that  by  holding 

tins  course  they  must  at  length  get  to  New  Spain  if  not 

swallowed  up  by  the  waves.     At  the  end  of  fifty-three  davs 

K   1  1!!:""^'*'^^"*^  "^"'   '^^  ""^  wind  (rf  which  th^y 

nail  been  so  Jong  in  dread  began  to  blow  with  great  fory  '^ 

wn  this  occasion  fiv*  of  the  vessels  which  kept  close  under 

me  land  snught  shelter  in  a  creek ;  but  the  other  two,  being 

Mmewhat  farther  out  at  sea,  were  in  great  danger  of  perishing. 

Lh^  were  all  stwk  naked,  having  only  clouts  hung  before 

IdT'  Vr  *'''"®  '^*""^  drowned  with  wet  and  benumbed 

will  cold,  ae  part  of  them  had  continually  to  bale  out  the 

lenSh   T  ^***'*  *^^  ^^  '"^  handed  the  sails.     At 

sha'^^  *       *^*  somewhat  moderating,  tbey  were   able  to 

htm^  ?  course  to  the  westwards,  and  having  been  twenty-six 

Jand*^  k1  ^^'  distress  without  food  or  sleep,  they  discovered 

for    ^     "'  sunset.     One  young  man  who  had  been  twice  be- 

he*  **P^"  *^e  coast  said  that  he  now  knew  the  land,  though 

^t^-  "°'  "y  '"  '*^''*  comntry  it  was :  But  he  said  that 

\!-\        '^^  seemed  black  was  a  high  bluff  imprectic^le  shore, 

^nile  that  which  had  a  white  appearance  was  a  clean  soft 

sandy  beach,  and  advised  than  to  endeavour  to  make  for 

!"**  part  before  night,  as  if  the  wind  should  drive  them  on 

jf'fc  black  coast  there  would  be  no  probability  of  saving  their 

'vos.     Tile  ofikers  of  the  brigantine  in  which  this  young  man 

Was  endeavoured  by  signs  to  make  known  what  was  intended 

*o  the  other  vessel,  and  then  made  direct  for  the  white  coast 

followed  l^  the  other,  and  before  sunset  ran  both  vessels 

•Tground  on  the  sandy  beach,  aft^-r  which  they  lightened  both 

vessels  by  carrying  every  thing  on  shore,  and  propped  them 

up  to  keep  them  from  oversetting.     Having  thus  landed,  two 

men  undertook  to  go  in  quest  of  the  other  brigantines. 

Next  day  three  parties  were  sent  out  in  different  directions 
'o  discover  the  country.  The  two  parties  which  went  aloAg 
the  coast  to  the  right  and  left  soon  returned  with  some  broken 
pieces  of  earthen  ware,  of  the  kinds  which  are  made  at  Ta- 

lavem 

1 3  By  tliia  lime  ibeir  coune  inuat  have  long  been  almost  due  aauih  along 
the  tout  af  the   new  kin^om  of  Leon,  ami  province  ofNuero   gant- 
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lavera  and  Malaga  in  Spain*  which  gave  them  knuch  satisfac* 
tiDn  to  think  that  they  must  now  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  countrymen.  .  Gonzalo  Silvestre,  who  went  up  th^  coun- 
try with  the  third  party,  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  a  leaguQ 
$aw  some  Indians  fishing  on  a  lake'San^^two  others  gathering 
fruit  from  the  trees.  The  Spaniards  endeavoured  to.  lay  hold 
of  these  two  Indians,  but  one  of  them  escaped  by  swimming 
over  the  lake.  Silvestre  found  likewise  in  a  cottage  two  small 
baskets  of  fruit»  a  turkey,  a  cock  and  two  Spanish  hens,  and 
some  conserve  oi  maguey.  Still  holding  faft  the  Indian,  Sil- 
vestre went  back  to  his  comrades  at  the  sea-ude^  and  to  all 
the  inquiries  they  made  of  the  Indian  a9  to  where  they  were, 
his  only  answer  was  Brezos  J  Brezos  }  which,  as  they  after- 
wards learnt,  wb&  meant  to  signify  that  he  beloaiged  to  a 
Spaniard  named  Christoval  de  Brezos.  On  rejoining  hU  com- 
panions, Silvestre  found  them  rejoicing  at  the  sight  of  the 
broken  eartheix  dishes ;  but  they  were  still  more  gratified  at 
seeing  the  Spanish  poultry,  and  the  Indian  being  now  reas^ 
sured  on  finding  he  was  in  the  hands  of  Spaniards,  told  them 
they  were  in  the  province  of  Panucb,  and  that  the  oth^t 
brigantinea  had^gone  up  the  river  Tampico  to  that  city,  which 
was  ten  leagues  off.  He  said  likewise  that  he  belonged  to  one 
Christoval  de  Brezos  ;  and  that  a  cacique  resided  only  at  the 
distance  of  a  league  and  a  half  who  could  read  and  write. 
Accordingly  they  gave  the  Indian  some  toys  and  sent  him  to 
the  caciquei;  and  in  four  hours  afterwards  the  cacique  came 
to  them  attended  by  eight  Indians,  loaded  with  ibwls,  Qsh, 
fruit,  and  Indian  cowi,  and  brought  them  paper,  pens,  and 
ink,  that  they  might  write  an  account  of  their  arrival  and 
situation  to  the  governor  of  Panuco. 

The  two  men  who  had  gone  in  search  of  the  five  brigan- 
tines,  found  them  in  the  river  Tampico,  so  that  the  whole 
company  met  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  all  barefooted  and 
almost  entirely  naked,  having  only  some  scanty  coverings  of 
the  skins  of  deer,  bears,  and  other  animals.  The  governor  of 
Panuco  treated  them  with  much  attention,  and  sent  advice  of 
their  situation  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  who  ordered  them 

to 

1 4  Probably  the  lake  of  Tamiagua,  a  few  milei  south  from  the  river 
Tampico,  into  which,  as  will  be  found  in  the  sequel,  the  other  five  brigan- 
tinet  had  got  at  the  beginning  of  the  storm.  In  this  case^  the  two  brigan- 
tines  had  run  upon  a  spit  which  separates  that  lake  or  lagoon  from  the 
lea.— E. 


